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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2014 


https://archive.org/details/nousebeautiful6/jannewy 


For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
Cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
Museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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A brilliant array of Americas Finest Motor Cars 
im four new wheelbases 


.. with a new model, slightly smaller, as low as *2595 


N extending its Straight Eight line to meet 

every latest demand of the fine car market, 
Pierce-Arrow opens the 1930 season with an 
array of motor cars which again easily qualify 
as America’s finest. 

There are four new wheelbases in the 1930 
group. . all cars of increased inner spaciousness 
.. all slender, low-swung, graceful creations in 
the finest Pierce-Arrow tradition. 


The slightly smaller car in the new line. . of 
an inch less wheelbase. .is of true Pierce-Arrow 
quality throughout. Its low price ($2595 at 
Buffalo) gives it extraordinary value. 


@ 4 @ 


Tue 1930 colorings and upholsterings and 
appointments are new elements of beauty, 
freshly expressed. 

‘There are new door latches, velvet of opera- 
tion .. new clocks and vanity cases in the ultra- 
modern manner . . new foot-rests and lights and 
mirrors which reflect the mode of the hour. 


More important, there are engineering de- 


velopments of vital consideration . . all present 
in every car of the 1930 line. 


4 4 4 


MECHANICALLY, as well as modishly, Pierce- 
Arrow keeps abreast of the hour. Its improve- 
ments are never saved for an occasion, never 
sensationalized .. although it has pioneered 
some of the greatest. 

So it is that today’s Straight Eight line by 
Pierce-Arrow is possessed of every feature 
worthy of adoption by America’s finest motor 
car. For example: 

Silent gear-shifts . . non-shatterable glass. . 
super-safety brakes . . low-swung gravity cen- 
ters. . hydraulic shock absorbers, etc., etc. All 
Pierce-Arrow features . . each having been 
added as it proved itself . . and without partic- 
ular mention or especial acclaim. 

Nor is there any excess of modesty in this 
attitude. It is simply that ~o new feature, or 
any group of new features, could conceivably 
be so important as that which is Prerce-Arrow. 
Greater is that than the sum of all its parts. 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW PRICES..at Buffalo.. From $2595 to $6250 
( Other Custom-built Models up to $10,000) 


In the purchase of a car from income, the average allowance on a good 
used car usually more than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 
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NOU ON these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 








ANYONE who ever has made 
waffles probably has had_ the 
ghastly experience of pouring in 
the batter before the iron was hot 
enough, of having it stick in every 
notch, and of having painstak- 
ingly to scrape the iron. With a 


hungry mob waiting for the 
waffles, one such accident will dis- 
courage even the most ardent 


cook. Since their success is so de- 
pendent on the correct tempera- 
ture, this iron in Figure 1 seems 
to me an achievement. Just above 
the handle there is a slot from 
which projects, when the proper 
heat is attained, a small red bar, 
thus doing away with all guess- 
work. The iron is electric of 
course, is attached to its own 
tray, has a non-heating handle of 
white composition, and is further 
distinguished by the fact that it is 
made of Aranium, a new alloy 
which neither tarnishes nor dis- 
colors, and which retains its lus- 
tre permanently. The care of a 
waffle iron being considerable, 





this is a point worthy of mention. 
Packed ready to send by express 
collect, the price of this is $13.80. 
—R. H. Macy & Company, 34th 
Street and Broadway, N. Y.C. 


FROM now on until the middle 
of the summer every boat that 
sails will take one or more of your 
friends to some far corner of the 
world. And if you would like to 
give some feminine friend a bon 
vovage gift that will help her to 
remember you she motors 
across the desert toward Biskra, | 
suggest that you choose the com- 
pact but all-wonderful beauty box 


as 


in Figure 2. She will, of course, 
have an adequate supply of prepa- 





rations in her trunk, but here, con- 
densed into a few inches, are all 
the essentials to keep her well 
groomed for a week-end or even 
for a 


week’s automobile trip. 


LG 22 


The three bottles at the back, 
smartly gold-topped, contain skin 
tonic, astringent, and a make-up 
lotion; the jar in the middle con- 
tains cleansing cream; at the right 
are two small jars of nourishing 
and of vanishing cream, while at 
the left are two miniature boxes of 
powder. In the top is an excellent 
mirror, and there is a supply of 
cleansing tissue. This tiny piece 
of luggage is covered with leather 
in black, tan, navy, green, or red, 
and is lined with moiré silk. It is, 
obviously, too useful to gain favor 
with transatlantic travelers alone, 
and one might go so far as to pur- 
chase it as a sort of consolation 
prize for staying at home. The 
price is $15.50, delivered any- 
where in the United States. — 
ELIZABETH ARDEN, INC., 681 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


THERE are any number of rea- 
sons why I chose this dish in 
Figure 3. First, the shape of it 





FIG. 
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Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 

Sor your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 








is quite unusual and the contrast 
of the black wooden knob and 
handles with the silver is very 
nice. Then I like the fact that it 
has its own accompanying plate, 
which makes it convenient to pass 
and which keeps the heat of its 
contents from the table. Last, 
and best of all, is the removable 
partition which divides the dish 
into two parts if it is being used in 
a very small family, but which 
may be lifted out when a larger 
dish is needed. For two people it 
would hold sufficient spinach and 
cauliflower for a meal, while with 
the partition out it might do for 
eges or for something creamed. 
The dish is 53’”’ in diameter and 
4’’ tall to the top of the knob. The 
matching plate 1s 62”’ in diameter 
and may, of course, be used sepa- 
rately. Altogether it is such a cosy 
little dish that it suggests a small 
family and, inevitably, a wedding 
gift. This costs $16.25, postpaid, 
and is naturally, at that price, 
plated, but it can be relied upon to 
give almost endless wear, for the 
quality is excellent. — THe Lit- 
TLE GALLERY, 29 West 56th Street, 
NE NYGIGs 


BSOLUTELY essential to cold- 
weather comfort are good 
warm blankets. When the temper- 





FIG. 4 


ature hovers just above zero who 
ever has quite enough to keep 
everybody happy? In Figure 4 
is shown a pile of English blankets 
so superb in quality that they are 
capable of making up any defi- 
clencies in quantity. Of pure 
wool, thick, soft, and fleecy, they 
offer exceptional warmth without 
weight; a pair is enough for any- 
one in average winter weather. 
The photograph gives you an idea 
of how they would look stacked up 
in your bedding closet. You may 
have a choice of plain white, or 





white with either blue or gold 
stripes — all have two-inch bind- 
ings of cream satin. The blankets 
are made up separately in the 
70" x 84” size (for twin or three- 
quarter beds), but they are sold in 
pairs for $21.50, which covers de- 
livery. I wish you could feel one 
of these and then lift it, because 
then you could see for yourself 
how wonderful they are. — WaL- 
POLE BroTHERS, INC., 587 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 


YOU may think that your house 
is all finished, but it is n’t, really, 
not unless you have a knocker on 
the front door. Perhaps you al- 





FIG. 5 


ready have a doorbell, but you 
need a knocker to make your 
entrance look truly hospitable and 
informal enough to offer a cordial 
welcome. Few country houses 
can be complete without one. In 
Figure 5 is a beauty, heavy and 
strong and solid without being 
clumsy. It is a plainish sort of 
knocker, but the workmanship is 
so excellent and the slight em- 
bellishments so carefully wrought 
that it has lots of character and 
dignity. It looks so honest. If 
the rest of your hardware is iron, 
then you may have this made of 
wrought iron, while if you have 
nothing else to consider, | suggest 
that you choose the antique brass 
which has a lovely patina-like 
finish. In either material, the 
price is the same, $14.00, prepaid. 
This measures 5” across and 6” 
long, so that it would be quite 
correct on any door of moderate 
size and weight. — TODHUNTER, 
Inc., 119 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 
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Let’s Not 
Go Wrong 


On 


WE can progress and improve 
in the details of architecture, 
decoration and furnishings— 
be stimulated by pleasing vari- 
ety—without resorting to the 
bizarre. Novélty appeals for a 
time, but is transient. You may 
throw away .a green hat that 
finally palls, but a fantastic 





house or zigzag furniture can- 
not be discarded so easily. 


Home building and marriage 
are alike in that each is under- 
taken for enduring companion- 
ship and affection. There are 
types of houses just as there 
are types of families, and the 
type you build should be the 
type you can live with in hap- 
piness the rest of your days. 


Within the limits of Colonial 
architecture is a variety of de- 
signs which have survived 200 
years of transient fads. Today 
true Colonial is still the stand- 
ard of good taste and comfort- 
able living. Its proportions are 
excellent, its contours pleasing 
to the eye, its interiors spacious 
and its decorative keynote one 
of harmonious good taste. Look 
over any residential development 
in any city of the United States— 
you'll find the correctly designed 
Colonial house beyond compare. 











In support of this opinion the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau re- 
cently completed the attractive 
Colonial type home, illustrated 
in part on this page. It is lo- 
cated at 46 Woodley Road, 
Cleveland Hill, Buffalo, New 
York. 


The homelike atmosphere of 
the house, revealed in these 
pictures, wasrepeated|y praised 
by the 20,000 and more visitors 
who inspected the house dur- 
ing the two weeks it was open 
to the public. Its happy com- 
bination of coziness and roomi- 
ness appealed to many inter- 
ested particularly in homes of 
moderate and even small size. 
Perhaps the detail receiving 
more comment and admiration 





than any other was the mellow 
warmth and effectiveness of the 
Arkansas Soft Pine paneling in 
the living and dining rooms 
and the satin-like appearance 
of the other woodwork through- 


out the house. In the former 
room the paneling runs contin- 
uously from floor to ceiling 
with a well executed cornice of 
wood mouldings. This is done 
in clear wood which is finished 
in its natural color with the 
beauty and lustre of the wood 
brought out by waxing. 


In the dining room the pan- 
eling runs only to the height of 
the chair rail. Here the early 
Americaneffectisaccomplished 
with the use of Knotty Panel- 
ing of Arkansas Soft Pine. This 
type of paneling is enjoying a 
wide vogue not only in new 
homes, but in the rehabilita- 
tion of old ones. Its decorative 
quality is appropriate and at 
the same time a correct adher- 
ence to that architecture which 
follows Early American tra- 
dition. 

That wood paneling and 
trim should be enjoying a wide 
renaissance proves again the 





point made in the third para- 
graph. Once more it resumes 
its place of first choice as a 
decorative background after 
almost a decade of more aggres- 
sive interior motifs with which 
daily association becomes tire- 
some. Moreover, while wood is 
an inseparable part of Colonial 
architecture, it is with equal 
appropriateness used to enhance 
the interior of other types, 
whether new or remodeled. 


From the standpoint of cost, 
wood paneling and trim need 
not affect your building budget. 
What is added in one way is 
saved in another—and cor- 
rectly seasoned woodwork will 
endure for generations with 
only an occasional application 
of wax and rubbing. 


And what is true of interior 
woodwork is equally true of the 
whole house structure. For the 
oldest homes in America—in- 
cluding hundreds of historic 
interest now occupied and de- 
lightfully livable —are of wood. 
If the wood used is cut from 
virgin timber, scientifically 
seasoned, manufactured in 
standard saw mills of estab- 
lished repute, and the house 





erected according to correct 
principles of staunch frame 
construction, your investment 
in home and happiness need be 
no more than you can afford 
comfortably. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is such a 
wood. For more than a quarter 
century it has played an im- 
portant part in providing 
countless attractive homes typ- 


ical of our best standards of 


living. It grows in a region 
particularly favored by Nature 
for the maturing of ‘splendid 
timber. It is produced in plants 
that adhere to the highest 
standards of manufacture, kiln 


Fads In 


Home 


Building... 


drying and merchandising. Its 
manufacturers stand behind it 
without reserve and place their 
own signatures and endorse- 
ment upon it in the form of the 
trade and grade marks illus- 
trated below. These symbols are 





not only hall marks of per- 
manent investment value, but 
in a simple, practical way they 
enable you to identify your 
lumber and woodwork pur- 
chases at your local lumber 
dealer’s where Arkansas Soft 
Pine is obtainable. 


If you are planning to build 
or remodel, the material and 
services of the Arkansas Soft 
Pine manufacturers are readily 
available. Through their Bu- 
reau,undersigned, they are pre- 
pared to furnish you with plans 
(both in Colonial and other de- 
signs), building helps and in- 
structions that lead the way to 
the home of your dreams. Your 
name on the convenient cou- 
pon below, together with 25c 
in coin or postage, will bring 
you one of the most complete 
and instructive books ever 
issued on the fascinating sub- 
jectofhome-building. Whether 
you plan to build or remodel 
now or later, be sure to get 
your copy of this book. Better 
mail the coupon now while the 
idea is warm. 


ARKANSAS Sort PINE BuREAU 
Little Rock - - - Arkansas 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
208 Boyle Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
your plan book for which [ en- 
close 25c (in coin or postage). 
Name 
AID OV OSS sccc2h sion sgesta pessoa oe 
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IT happened, a little while ago, 
that several people all at once 
asked where they could find in- 
teresting inkwells, and | made 
the discovery that actually they 
are a rarity, so | have been on the 
lookout for them ever since. The 
one in Figure 6 is Danish pew- 


Old Pennsylvania Milk Bench 


as a buffet — One of many Hearthstone re- 
productions for every furniture requirement FIG. 6 
Finished to your order 


or unpainted ter, copied from an old English 


HEARTHSTONE ws om and ee oe 
an rather good. The inkwell it- 

FURNITURE COMPANY. ie self, which fae a tight cover, is 
224 East 57th Street Aeujonk MED attached to the tray that takes 
care of the pens and pencils and 
so on. Then there are blotter 
MAHOGANY corners to match, which makes 
just enough of a set to trim a desk 
TABLE neatly without cluttering it up 
with with useless gadgets. The finish of 
this particular pewter — which is, 
by the way, designed by the fa- 
mous Just Anderson —is much 
2149” high brighter and more silvery-looking 
11” diameter than our own pewter, and yet it 
$15.00 does not have the dark shiny 
look of nickel. It is a finish that 
looks well always with very little 
MRS. WILTBANK care. The inkwell is priced at 

764 Madison Avenue New York City $25.00 and the blotter corners 
are priced at $7.75. In each case 


this includes postage. — Cam- 
SCHGDL Ce PHOTCLR APHY | DEN SHops, 872 Madison Avenue, 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- N. Y . G 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 


Pierced Brass 
Edge 


Express collect 








BEAUTIFUL 

















COCOLARICO, known as. raw 
silk, is the material from which 
the beautifully | embroidered 
square in Figure 7 is made. 
With its grayish-tan  natural- 
colored background and its intri- 
cate design in apricot and blues, 
with an intermingling of greens 
and tans, it has the appearance of 
far more than its actual value. 
Raw silk is furnished by the 
cocoons in which the silk grub 
is allowed to mature. When it 
emerges, it breaks the thread 
and ruins it for the unwinding - 4 
of the long strands of silk. Long c: ees ae f 
ago this used to be waste material, || Bookshelf and Cupboard $55.00 
until the peasant women of Greece ON Hi Gane 
claimed it for their own uses, for Russian Toys — 

which it was less expensive than 


215 EAST 57TH STe NEW YORK 





Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain 
INCORPORATED 
155 West 57th Street, New York City 


LONDON—C OPENHAGEN—P ARIS 


An unusual selection of 
charming figurines, vases, “ 
lamps, dinnerware and other 
decorative pieces in Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain. 


the imported cotton. It is not 
subjected to the same cooking 
process as the fine silk and is not 
dyed, so that it has great dura- 
bility in addition to its charm and 
individuality. Relief workers in 
Greece, to provide an income for 
refugee mothers with dependent 
children, encourage the spinning 


Moderately Priced 


ewweewtws Genuine Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
weteesees Dears imprint of three blue lines. 








by well-known 
E il Cc H I N G Ss artists, $5 and up. 
They beautify the home. Full set of small 
reproductions, 10 cents (stamps). Dept. E 
Etchers Guild, 366 Broadway, N. Y- 













A practical application 


. of Modern Design in 
= UNFINISHED FURNITURE ' 





ae 
HESE charming, dis- 
tinctive pieces, stur- 
dily made of Birch wood 
and specially constructed 
from Campbell Shops’ 
exclusive designs, are sold 
unfinished so your per- 
sonal desires may be ex- 
pressed in decorative fin- Our catalog contains many sug- 
ish. The finish can be ap- gestions for attractive home 
plied by yourself, or to decoration, and illustrates more 
your order by our finish- than 200 separate Colonial and 
ing department. The other Pieces. Send 
complete suite consists of 
eight pieces, any of which ONE DOLLAR 
may be purchased sep- for a copy, which will be refunded 
arately. on any purchase. 


Che Campbell Shops 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Near Grand Central Terminal Tel. VANderbilt 7226 
216 East 4ist Street 











‘THE HOUSE OF FINE HOUSEWARES’ 


presents three more items that add to the joy of living! 


Fruit Reamer Electric Corn Popper 
So cleverly made that : A\ Popcorn for all—with- 
every drop of thejuice Gm / out scorching your 
can be saved. Notonlya % fe | hands! Just plug in on 
reamer but also a pitcher meme om any light socket and in 
and strainer for serving : : no time at all, out comes 
orange, lemon or other ae the corn crisp and white. 
juices. Heavily silver il Fine nickel plated finish. 
plated. Holds 1 pint. $6 6x6x8", 2. - $5.50 
=e Tricolator (at left) 

Tricolationis considered the most 

scientific method of coffee mak- 

ing. Pot made of vitrified china, 

beautifully glazed, in old rose, 

brown, blue, white or green. Top 

filter easily removed for serving. 

“Royal Park”, 6cups . - $4.50 

“Autocrat”, 10 cups - - $4.75 


Send check, money order, C. O. D. instructions, or charge account references 


at wy — - > 
a aoe Ss c.TRR EWA OP & 
acher Schlemmer 4 
57th Street ~ 145-147 East 
(Near Lexington Ave. . Phone: VOLunteer 4700) 


New York City 
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© 1930, Kittinger Company 


4 (Colonial Group for Present-Day American Flomes 


| FAMOUS Sheraton Sofa in the Metropolitan Mu- — Cabinetwoods...solid Walnut, Mahogany, Oak and Maple 
seum is the inspiration for this inviting love seat., _...and upholstery materials not available to earlier crafts- 
grouped with a Colonial Wing Chair of Sheraton design | meninsmall,candle-lit shops. The result is a new value in 
... both in solid Mahogany, hair-filled to gives lasting an unprecedented volume at prices lower than expected 


comfort...acorner cupboard in Walnut show- for such exquisite furniture. 
ing Pilgrim influence, hand antiqued and color- For your selection, visit if possible one 
fully decorated...the small drop-leaf table also ee of our larger showrooms or write for the 


in Walnut suggests countless uses. 


Many similar groups of Kittinger Dis- 
tinctive Furniture present new oppor- 
tunities for complete new furnishings 
or gradual replacement of furniture 
that is long past its service and 
value. There are over six hun- 
dred authentic Period designs by 
master craftsmen working ad- 
vantageously with modern 
equipment... using selected 





Distine 


Buffalo New York Chicago Los Angeles 





names of Kittinger dealers ins your 
locality who can help you with a selec- 
tion from our catalog whether or not 
they carry showroom stock. 


Ask for booklets showing a few 
pieces and suites for every room, 
in the home... for apartment, 
club, hotel, and executive office. 
Address Kittinger Company, 
Dept. 21, North Elmwood 







Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
S 3 TKitting 
SHOWROOMS ittinger) 
Kittinge € 
AtFactory, N. Elmwood Ave. 205 East42d St. 433 East Erie St. At Factory, 1300S. Goodrich Blvd. 7 (Furniture) 
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tive 


Furniture 
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and weaving of this fabric and gests a millefleurs tapestry and so, 
its embroidery with the tradi- too, does the coloring. Against 
tional Greek designs. This 18’ the buff, black, lavender, or green | 
| square, which sells for $6.75, ground is a_ shell-like al Over 
| 
| 
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MAGIC! that 
is how it 
seems — to 
suddenly be 
an expert 
Cornetist 












postpaid, is a gorgeous piece of figure in a slightly lighter shade, 
work which you would be thrilled while the concise trees, flowers, 
| toownand whichcan be laundered — and figures are in clear jewel tones. 
innumerable times and used in- A picture does not always convey 
definitely without loss of beauty. the correct impression of scale, | 
While there are several pieces in but ’perhaps I can give you an 
each pattern, the number is limit- idea by saying that a small sofa or 
ed, so that orders will be filled chair could be very attractively 
according to the stock in hand. covered with this. If you possess a 
None could be disappointing, for small love seat, this chintz would 
| as you turn them over each is complement it beautifully. If it is 





















Although the Cornet plays from a music roll 
it is not an automatic player — only the selec 
tion of the tones or notes produced by the music 
roll is automatic, Every other factor in the ren 













MAPLE TIP TABLE 








































dition of the melody the control of volume, - <— 7 ‘ 
OE Ee ee eee ee more desirable than the last. — used (without lining) for curtains, F $14.50 Express Extra 
pelea ee ae : S08 0G, iE etree ne OR t flee — ili 
CORNET WITH 2 MUSIC ROLLS — $10 Near East INpustTRIES, 35 New- the light coming through produces this bridee apie on “the: parale Hs 
wide selectior oO music rolls oO sOPular®r > = 2 
songs, Classical and old favorites to aboese fom bury Street, Boston. an extraordinarily pleasant glow. ful table. ‘Top ee Bean 
. S sO 1 U 














The material is very nice — soft, 

with a semi-glaze. It is 31” wide 
THE chintz in Figure 8 is dainty and costs, postpaid, $2.40 a yard. | 
and intimate in effect and would —Bostwick & TREMAN, 694 Mad- | 
be charming in a breakfast-room ison Avenue, N. Y.C. | 
| 


Additional music rolls, 40 cents each 
In our new store, the most complete 
display of high class Playthings, Toys, 
Games and Gifts (for grown-ups as well 
aschildren) . . . gathered there from the 
mastercraft shops of Europe and America. 


Send for Catalog 


Mavyfair Playthings Store 


9 East 57th Street New York 
(4 doors from Fifth Ave.) 


flat against the wall. Solid maple with a 
dull Early American hand rubbed 
finish. 

Oval, round or octagon top, 27” high 





























Send for Pewter Catalogue 


NATHANIEL B. BEAM’S SONS 
15 West 51st St., New York City 
Furnishings of Dependable Quality Since 1840 



















or In a morning-room of some sort. 
Not that it should be limited to 
this, but it is scaled well for a RIGHT after the first of the year 
small room. Although the motif begins the exodus from home that 
is quite Persian, the design sug- may lead east or west or south. 







UNUSUAL FURNITURE RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





including designs 
in Venetian, French, 
Colonial and Mod- 
ern. Special Furni- 
ture also designed 
and executed to your 
order. Unpainted 
furniture finished to 
your order. 


COLORTORNE 


FURNITURE SHOPS-INC 
193 LEXINGTON AVE-NY 








AVOCA INDIVIDUAL KNEE RUGS 
for winter carnivals and hockey games; countless 
cvlors (state three preferences). About 38 x 60. 
$15.50 postpaid. 

HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS 
CAROL Brown, Importer, 91 Charles St., Boston 





Ensemble 
BAGS and SCARFS 
Made to match your costume 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 




















ALE is a firm which for forty-five 
years has made a remarkable line 
of fine lighting fixtures in period styles 
for every type of home. They can save 
you money because they sell on 
the ‘‘Direct-to- You’’ Plan. You 
will find their expert advice 
valuable and you will be pleased 
with the careful attention they 
give to every inquiry. They will 
gladly send you a number of 
photographs of fixtures of any 
style or period in which you 
may be interested. 
Address Dept.No. 2, mention- 
ing type of house. 
harm of old fashioned things is brought out so well in 
these two fixtures (illustrated above). 


Established 103 West 13th St. 
1884 New York 


Lighting Fixture Company, Inc. 


saposmpiaracete 


Genuine Reed Furniture 


Weare constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture—our Exclusive Designs. 





WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
IRON GARDEN FURNITURE 








New “Illustrations of Reed Furniture”’ sent for 25c 


scout: The REED SHOP Inc. ine 
in Sun-Parlor e ’ CG, Decorative 
Furnishings 117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK Fabrics 
BEAUX ARTS BUILDING, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
















LIKE SHEEP’S WOOL! This 
photograph shows how much 
Balsam-W ool looks like sheep’s 
wool. Note the new patented 
creped Kraft liners, tough, 
heavy. flexible. They are water- 
proof, wind-proof and practi- 
cally puncture-proof. Balsam- 
Wool itself is fire-resistant, 
vermin-proof, permanent 
| OR years experts have stressed 
Bite need of flexibility in true 
| house insulation. 
| Sciencesoughta heat-stopping 
. material that could be fitted snug- 


) ly into walls and roof —that would 
tuck into cracks and crevices. 
| Then, during the Great War, 
Howard F. Weiss, Director of 
) Research for the C. F. Burgess 
Laboratories, and former Direc- 
‘tor of the United States Forest 
) Products Laboratory, made his 
/important discovery —“Wool” 
) from Wood. He named it Bal- 
sam-Wool. 












Tt tucks in! 


‘In Balsam-Wool the ideal of an 
I efficient, flexible insulation for 
| both new and old houses, has 
| been attained. 

) Itlooksamazingly like sheep’s 
wool. It practically equals, by test, 
the warmth of sheep’s wool. 
 Balsam-Wool comes in thick, 
) fleecy, blanket-like strips, held 

ifirmly between strong, tough 

liners. Because it is flexible, it 

‘ fits tight and snug between the 

| framing members of your house 





A guaranteed 
‘eyerhaeuser 
product 





PE BERG AIRY 


bes With ‘WOOL" 
=—& from Woo D 


ee 


— proofsevery crack and crevice 
against cold, wind and drafts. 

Thus, with Balsam-W ool, your 
house is really heat-tight. Com- 
pletely blanketed. Warm in win- 
ter, cool in summer. It is a truly 
modern house—its resale value 
protected. 

Balsam-Wool alone offers you 
this great triple efficiency: 1. 
flexibility 2. full inch thickness 
3. the highest insulating value 
ever attained in practical house 
insulation. 


It saves you money 
every winter 


True insulation with Balsam- 
Woolis one of the few things you 
can build into your house that 
will actually save you money 
year after year. 

The first cost of Balsam-Wool is 
small—only 1% per cent, on the 
average of the new house cost. 

You save the major part of this 
at once. A smaller heating plant 
is required in a Balsam-Wool 
home—a smaller, less expensive 
boiler, fewer or smaller radiators. 


You save every winter on fuel 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 


L930 


he made possible this thick 


bills—from 25 to 40 per cent. 
Balsam-Wool actually pays you 
dividends in fuel savings year 
after year. 

In old homes, too, Balsam- 
Wool, used as attic insulation, 
cuts fuel costs, provides new 
year around comfort. 


Send for sample, booklet 


Let us send you the facts about 
insulation and Balsam-Wool. 
Examine for yourself a sample 
of the actual material. Mail the 
coupon—now! 

Sold only by retail lumber dealers 


WooD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Cloquet, Minnesota 


Also makers of Nu-Wood—the All 
Wood Insulating Wall Board 
and Lath 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


FLEXIBLE blanket —sciences great 
achievement in true house 
insulation 


Tt tucks in! 


Balsam-Wool tucks in snugly. Not 
acrack or acrevice to let in cold or 
wind when your house is insulated 
with thick, flexible Balsam-Wool. 
In houses already built, Balsam- 
Woolis applied in the roof or attic 
floor (as illustrated). An easy way 
tomake your present house warmer; 
fuel bills smaller! 





Wood Conversion 
Company ‘ 
Dept. C-1, Cloquet, Minn. — 
Please send me sample of Bal- 
sam-Wool and Free Booklet. I 
am interested in insulation for 
L] A new house CD Attic of present house 


INGUIVO sere Soo ee cen ase 
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Balsam-Wool Blonker 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 


THE HOUSE 








Greece 


Wecoriters 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Unusual Linens 
at Unusual Prices 


A Luncheon Set of 
Distinct Charm 


Fine Italian handwork on _ beautiful 
quality cream Linen makes this new 
Luncheon Set lovely and smart. The 
runner, 18” x 36” and six place mats, 
12’’ x 18, are extremely reasonable 
at $8.50. Additional mats, $1 each; 
matching napkins, 14” x 14”, $9 a 
dozen. 


Send for new illustrated booklet H 


HAAS 84 North Avenue 


LINEN SHOP New Rochelle, N. Y. 
















Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 





“Moulded” ERKINS 
Statue STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 







 ~” BOSTON FOLK INDUSTRIES 

a Skillfully Mended 

\) bi Linens Brocades Embroideries 
Qu FLORENCE A. CHASE 

15 Fayette Street Boston, Mass. 











In any case, almost everyone-you 
know seems to be joining it. A 
very tidy little gift for the person 
who is going to travel and keep 
on traveling is the sewing bag in 
Figure 9. It is made of moiré silk 
in a very compact shape and has a 
zipper fastening which is sure to 


keep your scissors where they 
belong. Across the bottom is a 
metal bar with four small pins on 
which are four much-used shades 
of darningsilk. You can pull them 
off if you wish, but a little spring 
arrangement holds them in place. 
In the pockets are needles and 
pins, a_ thimble, and 
emery bag, and there is room for 
some extra spools of thread or 
silk. The bag is about 7” long, 
5” deep, and 13” thick. When 
closed it is conveniently carried 
by two handles, one of which you 
can see at the right. It comes in 
green, red, black, or blue, all 
colors that will not soil too easily, 
and costs, postpaid to any address 


SCISSOFS, 


BEAUTIFUL 





| Shopping 














in this country, $5.00.—L. M. 
Triest, 514 Lexington Avenue, 


NEG: 


ANTIQUES and 
REPRODUCTIONS 


In Brass, Copper, 
Pewter and Iron 
THERE seems to be a growing 
fad for grinding pepper to* order, 
as needed. In Europe you see 
everywhere those large wooden 
pepper mills, and many Americans 
bring them back home. On the 
table, however, a silver one is con- 
siderably more attractive and just 
as businesslike. In Figure 10 is 
one of sterling in a rather amusing 
barrel shape, 3’ high and 2” in 
diameter. It seems to me that it 
would be a good wedding gift for a 
bride who is likely to have every- 
thing under the light of the heavy- 
ens, and it is something that would 
appeal to the other contracting 
party. They say that men, if they 
like pepper at all, are most enthu- 
siastic about the freshly ground 
variety, and surely it is n’t often 
they ’re considered when the gifts 
are chosen. You must have seen 


No. HC537—If you have a gift to 
select, let the proud beauty of this 
pewter fruit or nut bowl be your 
choice. A gift of which you can 
justly be proud. Diameter 834”, 
height 4’. $8.75 





Mail orders receive prompt attention 


B. PALESCHUCK 


“The House of Metal Ware” 
22 Allen Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Send for catalog H21 





INTERES TING 
LIGHTING 



















Comfortable 


Terrace — 
sunfast and 
materials. 


Palm Beach, The Dunes Club, 


FREIGHT 





FREE 


and SUN PARLOR FURNITURE 





Chaise Longue — for the 


We are makers of Wicker furniture for the new Breakers, of 
modore and most prominent clubs and homes in America. 
PREPAID 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 
217 East42 StNew York 


FIXTURES 
\wyy 


JAMES -R-MARSH- Co 
ESSEX: FELLS-N-J 


GEORG .&®, 
HANDMADE IRs 


eae » . 


of DISTINCTION 









JENSEN 


SILVER, INC. 





Wheelbarrow 


covered with 
water proof 





Miami Biltmore, Hotel Com- 








TO FLORIDA 





Booklet on request 


169 W. 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 















FOR SOLID COMFORT—THE 
SOLITAIRE TABLE 


Send for folder 
Solitaire Table Co., Saybrook, Conn. 











FEBRUARY 





















A useful DISH in Sheffield Plate 
with ebony handles which can 
be used as a HOT-WATER 
DISH and cover or as an EN- 
TREE DISH on stand (the 
partition is removable). 


53 inches diameter 


Price $18 


fl EAST 55thST. » NEW YORK 





MINIATURES 


On Porcelain 
or Ivory 


A Priceless pos- 
session or ideal 
gift 
2 VERY SPE- 
CIAL OFFERS 


A miniature on porcelain, square, or oval 





beautifully eae SA x 414 inches in- 
cluding a go plated frame, 
TELUlAD SIO OO LOK... sce cee we $1 7 50 


A miniature on ivory, painted by a well 
known and reputable miniature $125 
Painter, regular $250.00, for..... 


\ E will make a sitting at your Home 
or the Studio and submit proofs from 
which the miniature can be painted, or can 

) be made from a photograph, daguerreo- 

) type, tintype or snapshot, which you 

| already have. A moderate charge will be 

) made if original is faded or needs restoring. 

') We always quote you the exact cost before 

) proceeding with the work. 


i Please write to Dept. C for a free copy 
| of our illustrated booklet showing minia- 
tures, frames and cases in actual sizes 
| 
Hi 
\ 
i 


| AIME DUPONT GALLERY 
| 509 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Portraits in oil painted on canvas. Old photo- 
| graphs copied and restored. Send for booklet. 
Est. 1884 


Call When in New York 
MAYFAIR SHOP 


119 East 34th Street 
New York City 


ality furniture unfinished or finished 
match your color scheme. 


nsult us on your furniture wants, 
can help you. 





Ornamental Wrought Iron 


2-lights Wall Bracket 


Ready for installation 
Other beautiful pieces 


Send for Illustrations 


44 Furman Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 





Window Shopping Advertisers carry 


rerchandise for the discriminating taste 














these things used; you hold them 
over the plate and turn the han- 
dle. Any epicure can tell you that 
a salad made with pepper not 
freshly ground is no salad at all. 
The price of this mill is $24.00, 
express collect. — Hopcson, KEN- 
NARD & Company, INC., 15 Arling- 
ton St., Boston. 


THE stepladder in Figure 11 is 
about as practical a piece of 
kitchen furniture as anyone could 





FIG. 
ask for. It combines, all in one, 
a stepladder, a stool, and a small 
storage cabinet. The photograph 
has been taken so that you could 
get an idea of all three features. 
The small wing which is folded 
back at the side swings forward, 
as does one on the other side, to 
support the top when turned over 
on it. At the back a door lets 


125 

















down to show a small space where 
cleaning materials, cloths, any 
number of things, might be kept. 
Every inch of space is made to 
count for something, which is a 
great point in these days of small 
kitchens. And since a stepladder 
is almost a necessity for climbing | 
up to high closets, it is most 
desirable to have it serve as a 
stool as well. Complete with 
rubber pads on the treads and a 
hole in the top by which it can be 
lifted around, but without any 
finish, this costs $3.00, ready to 
send by express collect. You 
might even find painting it an 
amusing morning’s task, or if you 
prefer you may buy it all finished 
for $3.85.— MesTLER’s StTupIo, 
76 Laurence Street, Glens Falls, 


New York. 























THE person whose budget for 
wedding gifts is very small must 
consider his or her problem pretty 
carefully, but even with a limited 
purse one can combine the neces- 
sary elements of beauty, distinc- 
tion, and utility. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Wedgwood ‘Blue 
Jasper’ sugar bowl and cream 
pitcher in Figure 12. Everyone ts 
quite familiar with these, but that 
does not lessen their charm, for 
they are veritably classic. There 
is no breakfast table so simple, no 
tea table so elaborate, that it 
could not make use of them. With 
a nickel-plated percolator, or one 
of silver, these are appropriate 
and effective. The smallest size, 
to accompany an individual tea- 
pot, is $4.75 for the pair. The 


—_ 
































Highest crattsmanship $15:50 


Wrought Metal Art Works 














= TODAUNTER * 


II EY 57th Street, New York 


fireplace 
Equipment 
Antiques 


and 


authentic 
reproductions 


of interesting 


old pieces 


Copy of an old French 
grate, 17’ wide. $25.00 


541 Madison Avenue 


tND 


Made in NIROSTA — a new 
metal. Will not lose its lustre 
and cannot be discolored or 
burnt by cigars or cigarettes. 
To clean, wipe with damp cloth 
and rub dry. 


me 


5” size specially designed for cigars 


$1.50 postpaid 
3”’ size, nest of four 
$3.50 posipaid 


Industrial Alloy Products Corp. 


New York Central Building 
New York City 


For Luxurious Warmth 
——= 


The Shasta (Comfort 
The Shasta daisy forms the central design 
for this luxurious comfort with elaborate 
scroll border. Beautifully hand-quilted. 
Pure lambs wool filling. All sizes, colors 
and materials. In sunfast sateen, double 
bed size, $32.00. § Write for cat- 
alog showing comforts, spreads, 


pillows, robes, baby things. 


WITHERS "2.0050 600 





Beautifully Hand-Painted 
Wastebasket to Adorn 
Your Boudoir 


Price, including packing 
and mail charges, $9.00 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


New York 











THE 


























INTERIOR | 
Hive) VW Ce)y| 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in 
selecting and assembling 
period and modern furni- 
ture color schemes, drap- 
eries, lamp shades, wail 
treatments, etc. Faculty of 


leading New York decora- 
tors. Personal assistance 
throughout. Cultural or 
Professional Courses. 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start February 3rd... Send for Catalog 5R 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
. send for Catalog 5F 


starts at once. . 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 


at O1SONS 


GODEY PRIN1I 

PLAYING 
CARDS 

sets of these 


charming, distinctive 
cards... $1.5 
























2 very 





“WE and 
THEY” 

PLAYING 
CARDS 


the smartest cards for 
the bridge gathering. 
Attractive colored 
backgrounds $2.00 


INDIVIDUAL 
CIGARETTE 
HOLDERS 


for a sophisticated 
gesture at the bridge 
gathering. Holders in 
lavender, blue, green, 
box to match. 24 
holders to box. . $1.75 


Oliver A. Olson 


COMPANY 
























Broadway 
at 79th Street 


New York City 


You Can Learn 
to Identify 
Period Furniture 

This Book 
$1.00 


Authentic, brief 
andeasytoread, 
is this compact 
little volume on 
period furniture 
styles. An inter- 
esting history 





for the casual 
reader; a con- 
venient hand book for the student. 


156 pages, more than 200 illustrations. 
Thousands sold. Fourth edition now 
ready. One dollar, postpaid. 
Century Furniture Co. 
54-B Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








next size, for the two-cup pot, is 
$0.40 the pair. For the four-cup 
pot, the pair is $6.90, while the 
largest size, for a six-cup pot, is 
$8.00 the pair. These prices in- 
clude postage in the United States. 


FIG. I2 


This ware comes not only with 
the usual deep blue ground, but 
may be ordered in a lovely soft 
green with white figures, in which 
case delivery may be delayed. — 
Jones, McDUFFEE & STRATTON, 
307 Boylston Street, Boston. 





A SMALL part, perhaps, of the 
charm of the Polish tea cloth and 
napkins pictured in Figure 13 is 
due to the fact that one seldom if 
ever sees anything like this, for it 
is not often imported for sale and 
few people travel in Poland. It 
was made in the southeastern 
corner of that country, in the flax- 
growing section, and the linen was 
woven by peasant women from 
their own flax in their own 
homes. Since its width is deter- 
| mined by the amount of space 
(ss can be given to a loom, it 
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usually is very narrow, and for the 
joined, 
with 


larger pieces has to be 


which is done very cleverly 


an interesting needle-weaving 
stitch. The embroidery. also is 


really a needle weaving and the 
designs are formed by skipping 
threads of the linen. It is a marvel 
of mathematical precision, for 
imperfect counting will throw out 
the entire pattern. Each family 
has several patterns or variations 
of patterns, and from village to 
village these will differ consider- 
ably. All the work is traditional, 
is done by both children and 
grown-ups, and has never been 
commercialized. The simple but 
beautiful work in red, blue, black, 
yellow, orange, or green on the 
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FIG. 13 


gray-toned linen is very effective 
and it will remain so after any 
number of washings. The em- 
broidery is usually all in one 
color — excepting sometimes for 
an occasional bit of black. These 
cloths are extremely usable, for 
like all peasant work they com- 





Bordered in Green 


T 


blends charmingly with the 


green border, and there is a 


band of embossing ina modern 


MACY'S 


34th Street and Broadway 
New York City 


earthenware luncheon set 


design. The price, for so dec- 


orative a set, is amazingly low. 


"6.49 


g0 "PIECES 


HE warm ivory tone of this 
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Things That Make 
A House a Home 







This corner ensemble includes a number 





of charming pieces of excellent materials 








and fine workmanship which are priced 
surprisingly low. Descriptions and prices 
upon request. 




























FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 
Eleanor Frazer 





Interior Decorations 





39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 













Growing more popular every day, dec- 
orated leather screens are now used 
extensively in the modern home. 








The screen illustrated is adaptable to English 
living or dining room, while we execute many 
others of every conceivable period as well as 
florals, hunting and modem. Catalog B on re- 
quest, when dealer's or decorator’snameis given. 


\Venezian Art Screen Co.,Inc} 
A 540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK N.Y 
THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 






















charming miniatures painted in 
delicate pastels on ivory with frames 
made of old ivory piano keys are 
pleasant touches of bygone grace 
and daintiness. 514” x 414” lady 
hamilton, 9.50; 434” x 4’, 6.00; 334” 
x 314”, 4.75 prepaid. various sub- 


jects. 


at fine shops near you or direct 


VW 


write for catalog 


pitt petri 


importer 





378 delaware ave.. buffalo, n.y. 
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HEPPLEWHITE-SHERATON INLAID MAHOGANY GROUP, by KENSINGTON 


ee Olea ctcr ere scope al Kensington 
Living Reem erent ae 


ENSINGTON living room furniture, while re- 
taining the character and the charm of old work, 
is designed for the home of today. It is as conven- 
1ent and adequate in service as it 1s decorative. 
The selection includes table-desks, secretaries, 
cupboards, cabinets, important tables for the living 
room, library or hall, and occasional tables for all 
purposes, in wide variety and in styles especially 
appropriate for the American home. 


Many of the pieces are entirely suitable for the 
executive office and directors’ room, to which they 
give the dignity and quiet charm of a home with- 
out sacrifice of the practical convenience necessary 
in business furniture. 

All Kensington Furniture is made and finished 
by hand throughout in the best possible manner, 
and is a permanent investment in beauty and 
utility. 


Examples of all of our work, including furniture for the dining room, bedroom, 
living room, library and hall, may be seen at our Showrooms, arranged so as to give 
an accurate impression of how the furniture will look in the purchaser’s home. 


The purchase of Ken- af 


sington Furniture may 





a 





be arranged through 
your decorator or 
furniture dealer 


—_— a 


KENSINGTON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


NEW YORK 
SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 


Write for illustrated 
Booklet B and pam- 
phlet, “* How Ken- 
sington Furniture 


May Be Purchased” 
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HOOKED RUG 
SHOP EOvINSETOWN, 


CAPE COD, MASS. 
fee 


Headquarters for Hooked Rugs 


ANTIQUE HOOKED RUGS 


Rarest specimens, most reasonable prices. 


CONTEMPORARY 
HOOKED RUGS 
Utterly unlike others exquisitely fine 
hand hooking — soft, glowing colors — 
absolute durability. 


RECONDITIONING 
HOOKED RUGS 
We restore the oldest pieces so that they 
will give a lifetime of service — Send rugs 
for reasonable estimate. 


Send for booklet and avail yourself of the 


services of one of the smartest shops 1m the 
East. 


POLK AAD Ou: 
SER VIET EES 


Made in Europe 
I 


from our design and printed in 
four colors on fine creped paper. 
Red, Green, Yellow and Blue; 
cocktail size. A box contains 48 
assorted. Sold in exclusive shops 


or direct. 


$1.15 postage paid 








plement the similar products of 
other countries. A simple pine or 
maple table set with one of these 
cloths and Italian or French pot- 
tery does sound attractive, does 
it not? The cloths measure ap- 
proximately 40’’ square and come 
with at least six napkins for $15.25, 
postpaid. No two, you must re- 
member, will be exactly alike in 
size, pattern, or color, but that of 
course is what makes them so 
desirable to own. — THE PEASAN1 
SHop, 110 South Nineteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


THIS half-turn maple mirror, 


Figure 14, was copied inch for 
inch from one which probably 
came from some cabinetmaker’s 
hands in the years between 1830 


and 1840, and no maker of to-day 
could improve on its pleasant 
proportions. Earlier half-turned 
mirrors were made with cornice 
tops so they could be hung but 
one way. This latter type is 
much more usable, because it can 
be hung either vertically or hori- 
zontally; it serves equally well 
over a chest of drawers or dressing 
table or over a small bedroom fire- 
place. Finely matched pieces of 
curly maple have been chosen for 
this copy, which is substantially 
built and hand rubbed to that 
soft, mellow, brownish tone that 
brings out the beauty of the wood 
but is not garishly new-looking. 
The over-all size is 14 x 24’, 
while the actual size of the clear 
plate glass is 12” Every 
mirror is so carefully and ingeni- 
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ously packed that nothing short of 
a steam roller could break it, 
which gives one a comfortable 
feeling about sending it as a gift. 
Express charges prepaid any- 
where in the United States, the 
price is $14.50 each. — ARM- 
STRONG & Son, 80 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


IT is the custom in many small 
towns and suburbs to hang some 
sort of basket beside the door to 
hold outgoing and to receive in- 
coming mail. Indeed this is a 
much more pleasant custom than 
that of rudely marring a perfectly 
good front door with a letter slot. 











No. 1660 Wp CHE As 
Artificial Z it 2 *) illustrated, 
Tulip 4 ZEIT YT LL per dozen 


Plant $12.00 





Ask for our ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE No. 16 of Artificial Flowers, 
Plants ,Trees, Vines, Garlands for Homes, 
Hotels, Theatres, Stores, etc., MAILED 
FREE ON REQUEST. 


FRANK NETSCHERT, INC. 
61 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


THE COAST VILLEFRANCHE 
By Zuber & Cie., Alsace Manufacturers since 1797 
A French Scenic Wall Paper after a charming 
old drawing. Made in beautiful colors of self- 
tone sepias, lovely grays on white and other 
colors. Illustrations upon request. Can be 
ordered from your local Decorator or direct 


from 
A. L. Diament & Co. 
101-119 Park Ave., N. ¥.—1515 Walnut St., Phila. 





HE joy this charming silhouette rug 

will afford both little sister and 
brother, will surely compensate the 
worker. For simple cross-stitching, the 
silhouette is already stamped on canvas 
23 x 32”, including wools and needle, com- 
plete $6.00. Border of either rose or blue, 
on a background of neutral fawn; silhou- 
ette in black. Any other color combination 
desired, can be supplied. 


AMY DREVENSTEDT 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW! 
31 East Tenth Street, New York ¢ 


Illustrated circular on request 


T. E. DOELGER AND COMPANY 
ART NEEDLEWORK SPECIALISTS 26 West 46th St., New York 


Lights 


Bottom dia. 57; deep enough to cover standard bulb; 
double fixture fits either drop light or bracket light. 
Special translucing treatment. Rose, blue, green, peach, 
lavender. A variety of patterns too numerous to illus- 


trat Some rather daring; others more conservative. 
8iscuits qeicome nated eee 


The last touch in the Modern Home 
$5.35 a pair; $2.85 each, postpaid 


DANIEL’S DEN 


338 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


RACK OF 
If Your Dog Could Speak— KITCHEN UTENSILS 


; ‘ ‘ Made of NIROSTA, the new inde- 
' f structible metal. Gives at once an old- 
world air and a smart modern touch to 
your kitchen. Practical as well as 
decorative as they will not stain, rust 
or lose their brilliant lustre. Require 
only soap and water to clean. 
Rack, 20 inches long 
Handles, 1114 inches long 
$8.50 postpaid 


He’d want this private biscuit storag OX II 
heavy tin, enameled scarlet, green black, 
with cut-out silhouettes of Scottie or § r 
Fine for it school, too ly 
e, new and original. Diam. 7’’. O ull Ht 
Everyone including the dog exclaims 


vith delight on firs of these 
Cannister i ; eallect: $2 each. 


novel Cannisters. 


three new yorkers inc. 


6 west 47" $f. 
=new- york 
BRYANT O285 





youngsters 


OULD you rather sit 
before the fire in an 
easy chair than go Shopping? 
You can do both, together, 
by using WINDOW SHOPPING 





pe x aoa Complete set 


INDUSTRIAL ALLOY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
New York Central Building New York City 





HE antique highboy in the far cor- 
net, wing chair by the fire, drop- 
eaf table here, rich mahogany pieces, 
wt objects—most likely you can see 
them already placed in the new home 
you are planning to build some day. 
ach room is to be individually charm- 
ng. Every item in it must contribute 
armoniously toward its beauty. 

But have you thought of hardware? 
[his is very important in expressing 
pharacter in decoration. Is that knob 
ind key plate in perfect keeping with 
] 


i 
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TORK 
Mab BWeELLING DISHINCTIVE 


its surroundings? That door handle—is 
it truly authentic? Sargent Hardware 
will answer all such questions for you. 
This excellent quality hardware is made 
in many beautiful designs, authentic 


THE BEAUTY AND SUBSTANTIAL RICHNESS OF GEOR- 
GIAN ARCHITECTURE IS WELL EXEMPLIFIED IN THIS 
PHILADELPHIA RESIDENCE. IT CARRIES ON THE TRA- 
DITIONAL DIGNITY OF ITS TYPE. DE ARMOND, 


ASHMEAD & BICKLEY, ARCHITECTS. 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF WARMTH AND RICHNESS IS MAIN- 
TAINED IN EACH SPACIOUS ROOM. WELL-SELECTED 
FURNISHINGS, DISTINGUISHED WOODWORK AND SAR= 
GENT HARDWARE IN APPROPRIATE DESIGN HAVE 
MADE POSSIBLE MANY CHARMING EFFECTS. 


THE YARMOUTH DESIGN OF SARGENT HARDWARE, 
SHOWN AT RIGHT, WILL ADD TO THE BEAUTY OF ANY 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. WITH SARGENT LOCKS, ITS 
EXCELLENT QUALITY ASSURES PERMANENT SATISFAC- 
TION—PERFECT OPERATION OF EVERY MOVING PART, 





reproductions and modern adaptations, 
artistically appropriate for every archi- 
tectural style—Colonial, English, 
French, Mediterranean. 

Think of the future as well as the 
present. Will those locks fail to latch 
a few years from now? Will those hinges 
sag and squeak? And the woodwork— 
will unsightly stains soon mar its beauty? 
Not with Sargent Hardware of solid 
brass or bronze. This quality hardware 
is rust-proof and extremely durable. Its 
smooth service lasts as long as the build- 
ing stands. Our illustrated booklet, 
“Hardware for Utility and Ornamenta- 
tion,’ will be sent you on request. You 
will find it interesting and instructive. 
Sargent & Company, 29 Water Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


LEE EOS LE 





Wi 


Mahogany and Gold Mirror 


Consider our No. 1295 handmade mirror 
with Phoenix bird ornament, carved by 
hand, as an aid in making your home 
more attractive. Outside measure is 30 
x 15% inches, mirror plate 21% x 1334 


inches. Price, $25.00 


Send for other mirror illustrations in 
Mirror Folio M-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq., Boston 


Beautiful reproductions of 
authentic old patterns and 
colors. Decorative, and 
rich in genuine early 
American atmosphere. Warm and practical 

. made of purest wool. Ravishing color 
selections. . Indigo-blue, Whig Rose, 
Green, Old Blue, Lavendar or Gold. 667 x 
96”, (single bed) $10.50; 80” x 96’, $11.75; 
65” x 108’’, $11; 80” x 108’’, $12.50. Post- 
paid to Miss. River; beyond, add 25c. Free 
color catalog woolens. Blankets, Slumber 
Throws and other handicraft direct from the 
weavers. 


Colonial 
Coverlets 


Vermont Natives Industries 


Shop HK, Bridgewater, Vermont 


WALL 
BRACKET 
With 
[VY POU 


Adams type in antique 

Bold: ‘S348 xed 1! 

Half round tin pot in 

antique red and gold. 
$5.00 each 


Very effective in pairs 


Florence Nesmith 
78 Chestnut St. 138 Market St. 
Boston, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 


Early American Reproductions 
Cc. R. HOOD & COMPANY 
Send 10c for il a 
Factory anc 
27 Park Street 


ndow 


In Figure 15 is a unique letter 
box, originally designed to meet 
the needs of an architect who 
wanted something that would be 
a credit to his houses. The potter, 
Katherine Gordon, made this 


from the same clay and with the 
same brown glaze that has won 
her international recognition. 
While this glaze technically is the 
most interesting and an excellent 
choice for outdoor use, it can be 
obtained also in cream, green, or 
turquoise-blue. If your porch 1s 
exposed to the weather, then this 
might serve its purpose in an 
entrance hall. 
course, 1t may be used as a wall 
pocket for flowers. You will no- 
tice that it is made so that it can 
be hung up. It is n’t large enough 
to hold bulky newspapers, but 
it’s plenty big enough for a good- 


Incidentally, of 


BEAUTIFUL 














sized handful of letters, being 9” 
high, 54”’ wide, and 3” deep. The 
price is $5.50, delivered. These 
mail boxes are made ind vidually 
and very few at a time, so that 
while you may receive one im- 
mediately upon order, 1t may be 
necéssary to wait while the potter 
makes yours for you. — THE 
ARTS AND CraAFts GUILD, INC., 
1807 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A PAIR of quaint little milking 
stools like the one in Figure 16 
would make pleasant fireside 
companions, one at each corner of 
the hearth, where they would 
present an informal invitation to 
sit down and enjoy the warmth of 
the blaze. Such a stool might 
also be used in a bedroom for 
putting on shoes and spats, or in a 
nursery, for children love a little 
seat like this. As you can see 
from the picture, it is squat and 
sturdy, really comfortable to sit 
on, and for greater ease might be 
padded or cushioned. Like many 
old chairs and stools it is made of a 


STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUES 


PREVENT 
TARNISH 


Your silverware may be kept 
bright as new —even after many 
months of storage. Just wrap it up 
securely in 


% Dexstar *% 


STAYBRITE TISSUES 





THIN PAPERS 


FOR SALE BY 

R 
Sierns Bros., 
Bloomingdale 

ewis & Conger, Inc 
Abraham & Strau 
Frederick Loeser = 
Hahne & Co., Ir 


Tuis household need — long felt — 
is now a practical reality — a scien- 
tific discovery that makes repolish- 
ing unnecessary 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 

















NEST OF TABLES 
Early American stretcher design and as 


rugged and serviceable as they are decora- 
tive. 


Hand-rubbed Maple, finished in Golden 


Honey, Autumn or Spanish Brown. Top 
$22.75 


21 x 14; 25% high. 


Portfolio upon request 


SOMERSET SHOPS 


43 Water Street Fairfield, Maine 


or Card Tray 


Attractive design in feet and 
border with rich engraving 
in center. Of excellent, 
heavy plate. 


Price $10.00 


A. SCHMIDT & SON 


567 Boylston Street Boston 














THIS FINE BAS-RELIEF 
of LINCOLN 


is a most beautiful and 
appropriate subject for 
a book-end for the 
home. We have 85 other 
subjects, all attractive 
and fitting. They can all 
be supplied as gray iron 
castings for decorating 
in colors or in permanent brass finish. 
Our catalog (which is yours for the asking) 
illustrates many other items such as and- 
irons, knockers, paperweights, ash trays, 
lawn ornaments et cetera. Send for it. 
Special discounts to gift shops 
and other volume buyers 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


Whitman, Mass. 





Pewter 


are old models have been exactly 
reproduced in Old Colony Pewter. 
Write for attractive illustrated catalog 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-S Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 


















No matter how distinguished a 
iome you plan, J-M Asbestos 
thingles will adorn it, and will 
nar Fire and Weather forever 
 ) 


i does not always seem easy to decide 
£ about roofing. Various types appear 
o have certain advantages. Yet the 
shoice becomes simpler if you ask, 
| What roofing has all the features desir- 
-ble in a roof for my house?” 


For example:— 


What roofing is absolutely fireproof— 
unharmed by temperatures that will 
aise it to white heat? What roofing is 
verlastingly resistant to every variety of 
eather? What roofing offers every de- 
irable color combination? What roofing 
s sturdy, substantial, pleasing in texture 
nd general appearance? What roofing 
an be used equally well over an old roof 
r ona new house? What roofing repre- 
ents the truest economy? 


And finally what roofing combines all 
f these essentials? The answer is, of 
course, Johns-Manville AsbestosShingles. 


No roofing other than monolithic As- 
estos Shingles can offer you all these 
idvantages. 


No house too large; None too small 


ook at this attractive home in Cleveland. 
ho could ask for a better looking roof? 
imagine the satisfaction of the owner in 
<nowing that built into every shingle, 
ilong with its pleasing appearance, is the 
everlasting ability to combat fire and 
weather successfully. Would you not be 
zlad to have this same security, this same 
wactical charm grace your own home? 





et your search for 


EVE BRIG'AR YS 19310 


es 


This pleasant home at Shaker Heights Village, Cleveland, Ohio, illustrates the fine effects obtainab 
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the right roof 
.... end on this page 








rsa ‘ 


le with J-M Ashestos Shingles on a 


ES 


small house 


Architects: Fox, Duthie and Foos; Builders: R. V. Clapp, Cleveland, Ohio 


Your own lumber or building supply 
dealer has Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles or can get them for you. Meantime 
while making your plans for building or 
remodeling you need your free copy of the 
“New Book of Roofs.”’ Send the coupon 
for it now. 


— and when you build or remodel, 
Specify J-M Insulating Board 
Seventy years’ experience in producing in- 
dustrial insulations is behind the new 


J-M Insulating Board. With this strong, 


easily workable material you can easily 
extend The Comfort Zone in your house. 








uv 


erooucre 


ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 


Another interesting example of the use of J-M Asbestos Shingles to protect 
and beautify is seen on this charming home at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The J-M trade-mark is the 
Stamp of Quality 


In both industry and the home Johns- 
Manville contributes to safety, comfort and 
lower costs. J-M Insulations cover the 
range from 400° F. below zero to the high- 
est industrial temperatures. They include 
Asbestocel, the scientific insulation for 
home heater pipes. Other J-M articles of 
importance are Asbestos and Asphalt Shin- 
gles, Industrial Flooring, Built-up Roofs, 
Packings and Refractory Cements. Motor 
Car Brake Linings and allied Friction 
Materials are also at their best under the 
J-M trade-mark. 


Johns-Manville 


Address JOHNS-MAN VILLE 
At nearest office listed below 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 
(Offices in all large cities) 


Please send me “The New Book of Roofs,” AS 4 A 


Name 
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EORGE and Martha W ash- 

ington Silhouettes in 5’’ x 6” 
oval frames, Ebony finish with 
inner old gold metal rim; com- 
bination ring and easel back. 

$2.50 EACH Postpaid 
Splendid companion pieces to 
Armstrong Mirrors or as inex- 
pensive bridge prizes. 

Circular A, sent gratis 


ARMSTRONG & SONS 
184 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
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AWARDS FOR MERIT 
MEDAL OF BOSTON SOC. ARTS & CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON! REQUESE: 


MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- 
ing qualities of 
being rust-proot 
and _ indestructible. 
As illustrated; or in 
the latest design — 
similar, but with a 
fan top. Size 934” x 
3%". Wired with a 
standard lamp bas¢ 
and switch, ready 
to install. $6.50 
post paid. 


Folder on request 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. * BOSTON 


Interior Decoration 
TRAVEL COURSES 
Major Course, Early and Late Sailings 
Short Course 
Study outstanding historic examples of archi- 
tecture, interiors and furnishings in the great 
Period ‘countries: Italy, France, and England. 
Rhineland and Switzerland for magnificent 
scenery. Oberammergau for the Passion Play 
Illustrated catalogue and itinerary on request 
Boston ScHoou or INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
140 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 





combination of woods, with a solid 
pine top and maple legs. The 
finish is the warm well-rubbed 
brown of an aged piece. Standing 
10’ high and measuring, as to 
top, 114’’ in diameter, the stool 
will be sent to you for $7.85, post- 
paid. — C. R. Hoop & Company, 
27 Park Street, Beverly, Massachu- 
setts. 


THE lovely colored linens vying 
with colorful china and glass have 
made a discriminating selection 
necessary though difficult, for too 
much color is as ineffective as too 
little. Perhaps that accounts for 
the growing popularity of crystal. 
The glassware in Figure 17 is not 
real crystal, but it is a very credi- 
table copy of the old English 
glass which is now selling at such 
a premium. This vintage pat- 
tern, Derby cut, is one of the 
most popular — it has that rather 
old-fashioned flavor that many 
of us enjoy. With so much im- 
ported glass flooding the market | 
think you may like to know that 
this exceptionally fine glass is 
American made. Although | have 
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photographed only a few pieces, 
it comes in a complete line, so 
that with it you can set a very 
stunning table from start to finish. 
The sherbet glasses such as you 
might use for a fruit cocktail are 
$24.00 a dozen, and so too are the 
goblets. The tumblers come in 7- 
ounce, 9-ounce, and 12-ounce sizes 
at $109.00, $20.00, and $22.00 a 
dozen. The 8” salad plates are 
$26.00 a dozen; the finger bowls 
are $27.00 a dozen, while the 
finger-bowl plates are $32.00 a 
dozen. The cordial glasses are 
$20.00; the wines are $21.00; the 
clarets and cocktails are $22.00. 
These prices include packing but 
not shipping, which will be by ex- 
press collect. — Ayres, INC., 1920 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE fastidious traveler who 
takes along several trunks and 
who buys plenty of hats in the 
Faubourg St.-Honoré will be de- 
lighted with these collapsible 
stands all neatly encased in a 
moiré envelope, Figure 18. The 
stands are made of a very strong 
pulp board and are covered with 





Your Family Portraits 
Restored — Reproduced 


From 


old daguerreotypes, 


faded photographs, tintypes, 


snapshots, 


etc. Have them 


reproduced privately in 


She CopleyPrints 


These two little pictures 
show what we might also do 
FOR YOURS 


As 
Received 


It is not only the vogue 
to have family portraits on 


your walls: Fine copies make 


treasured keepsake gifts to your relatives. 
to your family to have them well copied, if only to 


provide against fire, damage, or fading. 


You owe it 


As 


Restored 


Specialists 34 Years in this Art. 

Also Memorial Portraits to Commemorate Notable Service in Clubs, 
Societies, Banks, Educational and other Institutions, etc. 
Portraits Painted on Canvas. Oil Paintings Cleaned and Restored 
Miniatures in Color made from Your Snapshots and Photographs 


Typical letters: ‘* Wonderful artistry’ 


“Nothing less than miraculous’’ 


Send for Free Portrait CHeaine giving sizes and prices. 





The Copley Prints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 
Distinguished American Art 
For 34 years a hall-mark of 
good taste in pictures 


Jor GIFTS, your HOME 
and for SCHOOLS 


PICTURES THAT GIVE beauty and distinction 
to your walls. Wide range of subjects, $2.00 to $100. 
We Send on Approval with no obligation to you. 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


A-66, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 


DIAMOND AND PLATINUM WATCH 
$375. 


Deteacy eae be he fee 


note Biel iine wedr. 


Oy ell. ved demond ciehes 


Nadpusted oe ready to go. 


(Com and movements guaran~ 
feed: 


Year Book mailed upon request 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO. inc. 

JEWELERS 

cor. West & Washington Sts. 
Boston, Mass. 


FOUNDED IN 1830 


MADE BY THE BLIND 


S524 
WHAT EVERY BABY NEEDS 


This lovely handwoven crib spread in fine 
mercerized light blue cotton, or pink, with 
adorable bunnies in white. $4.75 postpaid. 


BLINDCRAFT SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Quilts— Basted 


white or colored foun- 
dation, $35.00-$50.00. 
Stamped to make, 
$10.00-$15.00. 


Send for Folder 


i : 

| Practical Patchwork Co. 
} Evangeline Beshore 

; 114 Race St. Marion, Ind. 


ONE STEP UP 


With this balanced closet-step and you 
reach that just too high shelf without 
stretching — $6.00 postpaid 


*“FARM AND GARDEN 
SHOP 
39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE NEW BABY 
Carefully made 
LAYETTES 
which conform 
to the best 
medical advice 


LA 


——-~ oe me 
| a ae 


From 


$16.50 to $75.00 A 
Miss Cannon's eet 32 Brattle Street 


Shop Cambridge, Mass. 


Send for Special Assortment 


MAPLE SYRUP SUGAR & CREAM 


Quality guaranteed. Weight 6 Ibs. $2.50 postage extra 


BUSHWILLIE FARM, Rutland, Vt. 











EB RIGZACR Y 


LEADING ARTISTS HAVE DESIGNED THE NEW 
SANITAS STYLES FOR YOUR HOME... ..- 


Be way of celebrating the 
twenty-fifth birthday of Sanitas, well 


known artists were invited to join in cre- 


ating the most beautiful collection of | 


designs and colorings ever offered in 


this very practical cloth wall covering. 


And now you can see Sanitas in modern 
and period designs to harmonize with 


the furnishings of your home. 


Sanitas is the original, cleanable cloth 
wall covering. Doesn't fade, peel or crack. 


Styles for every room. For your protection, 


each roll of Sanitas has the trademark 


on the back—look for it. If you have any 
difficulty in seeing the new Sanitas line 
at your decorator's, write us for samples 


and literature. 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway Dept. 30 New York 
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1930 



























ANITA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 













a IN DARD 
EFFICIENCY___ 


TEST 
Place a cube of ice on 


a piece of Insulite over 
an automatic electric 
iron set at hot. See 
how long it takes the 
heat to penetrate the 
Insulite and melt the 
ice. Make the same 
test with any other in- 
sulating boards. The 
result is convincing. 


Gnsulate with 





INSULITE 


FULL A INCH THICK MEANS 


Beal E 
127 Oee 
O INSULATION 


THAN ORDINARY %6 INSULATING BOARDS 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


UGEID, 


Jnsulation EFFICIENCY 





the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 


14 7 STRONGER 


OME insulating materials rank high in insulating efficiency 
—others have great structural strength. Insulite com- 
bines both strength and insulation efficiency. 








In a recent laboratory test, the four best known insulating 
boards were tested for strength . and Insulite proved to 
be 14 per cent stronger than any. And not only is Insulite 
stronger, but another laboratory test shows that Insulite—a 
full % inch thick—gives 12% per cent more efficient insula- 
tion than ordinary 7/16 inch insulating boards. Further- 
more—as sheathing, Insulite has several times the bracing 
strength of lumber horizontally applied, and as a plaster base, 
grips plaster with twice the strength of wood lath. 


Insulite, made from the strong, tough fibers of spruce and 
northern woods, is chemically treated to resist moisture, and 
is not subject to deterioration. Insulite is economical to use 
because it replaces non-insulating building materials, and the 
large rigid panels are easily, quickly applied. reducing labor 
costs, sometimes as much as 50 per cent. “Then, through all 
the years to come it helps cut down your fuel bills. 
Ask your architect, contractor, or lumber dealer about Insulite. 
for our free booklet, ‘Increasing Home Enjoyment,”’ and for a sample 
to make the two tests shown on this page. 


Write 


| the Wood-Fiber msulating Board 


STRENGTH-_-- 
TEST 


Drivea nail a half inch 
in from the edge and 
through a board of In- 
sulite. Loop a strong 
cord around the nail 
and with hand scales 
see how much greater 
pull is required to tear 
thenail through Insu- 
lite than through oth- 
er insulating boards. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


(A Backus - Brooks 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 20B 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OFFICES IN AEL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Industry) 
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cA Valentine ‘Reproduction 









Sheraton Upholstered Arm Chair. Built 
throughout of very best material, suit- 
able for bedroom. Very comfortable. 
Covered in cretonne or tapestry. 


Price $36.00 


Photographs of Genuine Antiques and 
Portfolio of True Reproductions sent 
upon request. 


H.C.Valentine 6 Co. 


—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 




























BIRD FILLING STATIONS 


Patented July 13, 1926 


No. 2 cafe- Made of 
eria feeds white pine— 
0th seed copper roof 


ind suet 

\utomati- 
ally. 

seed capacity 
-wo quarts. 

[5 inches 
igh. 


ARTISTIC 
PRACTICAL 


Price $8.25 
F.O.B. 
Peoria 


Make fine 
Presents for 
Birds and 
Friends alike. 


AUTOMATIC 


Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible to 
last particle. 
Feed the 
Birds and 
keep them 
with you. 
No. 1 Every home 
Price $1.50 should have 
lo. 1 to hang from several. 
ree or bracket. 





Price $1.25 


or window 
_. casings, porch 
Postage paid columns, etc. 


LEWIS P. KELLY 


R. F. D. 4, Dept. B Peoria, Ill. 




















SPOOL 
BEDS 


Hand Turned 


E, E. Burroughs Co. 
Conway, S, C. 






BALL BR’ 
equal best originals in 
hand-workmanship, de- 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness 
of antique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog Free. 
WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 2. West-Chester, Pa. 













Allanstand Cottage Industries, Inc. 
Exchange for Mountain Handicrafts 
6 Government St., Asheville, N. C. 
1895-1929 


“Kivvers’’ in colors or ivory white, for single or 
double beds. The hand-woven Mountain Cover- 
let is identified by the seam in the center, in 
which our weavers match the pattern with 
consummate skill. Table Runners, Squares, 
Bags, woven in the same Kivver patterns. 

Write for folder 


gold and silver paper. You may 
have seen this kind before; they 
are extremely simple, but can be 
set up quickly to form excellent hat 
stands. The moiré, felt-lined case 





FIG. 18 


(measuring 9” long and 6” at the 
widest point) comes in green, 
beige, gray, old blue, purple, or 
black, piped in self color or black 
or brown, or, in the case of black, 
with purple. Since anyone enjoys 
feeling at home and_ surround- 
ed by comforts even when in 
a strange land, there is no nicer 
bon voyage gift than something 
like this, which will give pleasure 
not alone for days and weeks, but 
for months and years. The price, 
prepaid, is $12.75.— THE VaB 
SHop, 771 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 


A DELIGHTFUL revival of an 
old design is the Mason ‘Old 
Oak’ china shown in Figure 10. 
It has such a solid old-fashioned 








a | 


dignity and with it a dash of 
quaintness. The raised border at 
the edge in the plain white has 
the leaf and acorn design, while the 
inner border uses the same 
raised motif in two tones of green 
with red. While the pattern 
makes the ware very attractive 
and colorful, yet it is quite simple 
enough not to bore one. with 
everyday use. For a year-round 
country house, for the summer 
house, for a breakfast and lunch- 
eon service, this is by character 
admirably adapted. You — will 
like, I know, the individual shapes 
of the different pieces. The prices 
are consistently moderate, so that 
a supply for a week-end or sum- 
mer household would not be pro- 
hibitive. The dinner plates are 
$20.00 a dozen; the entrée plates, 
$15.00; dessert plates, $13.00; 
bread and butter plates, $12.00; 
teacups and saucers, $22.00; bou- 
illon cups and saucers, $24.00; 
after-dinner cups and_ saucers, 
$20.00; cake plate, $3.50. These 











Yesterday’s 
Charm for 
Today’s Bedrooms 


The restful simplicity of 
the early American bed- 
room can be charmingly 
re-created with our au- 
thentic, hand made re- 
productions. They echo 
the spirit of Colonial 
days in a manner that 
reflects the gracious hos- 
pitality of your great- 
great-grandmother’s 
time. 


HE guest room pictured here contains the following hand made 

reproductions — two No. 84 Poster Beds, Bedside Table No. 
1021, Chippendale Mirror No. 68, Low Boy Dressing Table No. 1014, 
Wing Chair No. 121, Shuck Bottom Stool No. 22, and Gateleg 
Tuckaway Table No. 152. If you are interested in knowing dimen- 
sions and prices of these or similar pieces we will cheerfully supply 
the information. 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INCORPORATED 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Authentic, Hand Made Reproductions of Antiques 








AN old fashioned Dressing Table Set in 
i sparkling clear crystal glass, has been 
cleverly copied; it might be termed either 
Waterford or pointed Hob Nail design. Bottles 
6%” high, box S”” wide. 


$5.00 the set 


EARLY AMERICAN 
MILK GLASS PLATES 
Slightly opalescent at 
edges; a remarkably fine 
reproduction. 84" wide. 
$9.00 the doz. 


WIRE low Bowl in Clear Crystal Glass; the 
/V design reproduces the quaint charm of old 
Waterford Glass, 11 inches wide. 
$3.75 each 
Mail orders filled. Expressage collect. NoC.O.D.’s 
THE FUGUET’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Edgewater Park, New Jersey 


ODERNISM—has been skillfully 
interpreted in this exquisite creation 
of the Ficks Reed Galleries. The 
clean simplicity of line, of each of 
the pieces in the grouping, enables 
you to use them very effectively asa 
COLOR CORNER in almost any in- 
terior. Write our nearest gallery for 
photographs of this grouping and 
our COLOR CORNER brochure. 


FICKS. REED COMPANY 
GALLERIES 


314 West Fourth St. pb ae Stl et a 
fet SULT ee Ra 
yeaa is pera 

Cleveland, O. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WAmMZVOON, 





An Alice-in- Wonderland Footscraper 


“From the 
Queen, an In- 
vitation to the 
Duchess to Play 

Croquet”’ 


| The famous frog 

and fish footmen 

form this unique 

cast iron foot- 

scraper, hand 

paintedinoils 

on both sides, base 914” long. Price $4.50 
postpaid. 

Write for our folder of other unusual garden things 

The House and 


MALCOLM’ Garden Store 


524-26 North Charles Street, Baltimore 





LET US RESTORE 


that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 


pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 


38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 











cA Home 
for “@Ghe 
“Mrens! 


Every Lover 
of Birds 
Will Want One 


No. 245. Size 5 
inches wide, 5 


inches long and 
5 inches high, 
Sent for — 


$1.50 


POSTPAID 
This little Wren house is hand-made from 
small Rhododendron “‘logs.’’ Has double 
roof for weather protection. We have other 
types and larger Bird Houses made of 
Rhododendron — also Pottery Bird Houses. 


Write for Catalogs 


The TREASURE CHEST 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Study Famous Antiques 









Home! 


5 Days’ FREE 
Examination 















Here, at last, is a com- 
plete, visual guide to period furniture charac- 
teristics and details. An unique compilation of 
measured drawings from Metropolitan Museum 
antiques, with photos and descriptive text — 
all by eminent authorities. An important guide 
for the furniture lover ...a daily working 
tool for the decorator, designer, architect. 


“AN EXEMPLAR OF ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE DESIGN” 
— by Edgar and Verna Cook Salomonsky 
























oaxunously, bound and printed, size 124%” 

Now you may own it for only $5.00, with 
5 dies free examination before purchasing. 
Or, if you prefer, we will send the loose-leaf 
portfolio form, for drawing board use, at $6.00. 


—— Write today — only a few 


-————_ 
7. 7 dozen copies remain. Send 
Write Today | no money, but decide 


No Deposit with the book in your 


hands. Periodical Pub- 

x Ses lishing Co., 223 Division 
Required er Narang Rapids, 
— ich. 
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LAN DSCAPE PANG tiae 


At Home—By Mail 


Big fees;pleasant health- 
ful work; adignified, un 
crowded profession 
offering remarkable 

opportunities to both 
men and women. Ex 
perts earn $50 to $200 
a week. Some students 
pay for course from fees 
earned while studying 


Write today for details 


American Landscape School 
Member National Home 
Study Council 
15 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, la. 


GOLD FI SH Imported Japanese, Chi- 
nese and American fish. 
Aquarium plants, castles, shells and supplies 
We make artistic aquariums suitable for beauti 
ful homes, conservatories, the laboratory, etc. 
Illustrated circular free 
Pioneer Aquarium Works, Racine, Wis. 








prices are all by the dozen and in- 
clude all packing, but not ship- 
ping charges. They will be sent 
by express collect. — THE BaILeEy, 
BANKS & BIDDLE Company, Pbi/- 
adelphia. 


IF you have ever seen the original 
Gilbert Stuart portraits in oils of 
George Washington and Martha 


Washington which are owned by 
the Boston Atheneum and hang in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
you will be delighted with the 
copies, miniatures in color, that 
appear in Figure 20. Not every- 
one can claim ancestors of Revo- 
lutionary days who were painted 
by Stuart, but every American 


HOUSE 


Bebe AN il eUee 


hopping 












can claim this pair. The repro- 
ductions are true in every detail 
and, framed in miniature copies of 
an antique frame, — of metal fin- 
ished in old gold with a depressed 
line of black enamel — are tre- 
mendously successful. From the 
decorative angle a bit of color, the 
gleam of metal, and touch of 
black are a combination that is use- 
ful in the embroidery of a room, 


- 2.0) 


in giving it the complete and 
finished look of a lived-in place. 
These reproductions are furnished 
with hooks for hanging and 
measure, over all, 5’ x 6”. The 
oval opening is Bt” x 42’. The 
price of each is $7.50, which in- 
cludes postage. — FostER BROTH- 
ERS, 4 Park Square, Boston. 

















Pewter Whale 
Oil Lamps 


Reproductions from 
Old American 
examples 

Each 

G671-5 9 in. $10.00 
G671-6 64%in. 7.50 
G671-7 4% in. 5.00 
Electrified with 
small candelabra 


socket at $2.00 addi- 
tional. 





Compote G802, diam. 
9 in. $6.00. 


Sugar and Cream Set. 
A new and Practical 
design, F327, ht. 2 

diam. 3 in. Pair 
$12.00. 


Salt and Pepper 
Shakers, G804, ht. 
2% in. Pair $5.00. 


Short candlesticks of 
unusual beauty 
G520-1, Pair $10.00. 


Gravy Boat and Tray 
Boat capz SCL 8 oz. 





Child’s Bowl and 
Plate 
Diam. Each 
Bowl 5% in. $5.00 
Plate 7% in. 4.50 
Set G533 $10.00 


Positions Open in Residential, 
Resort Hotels, Clubs, 


You may order from the illustration. Shipments postpaid. 


GEBELEIN 


Silversmith 
79 Chestnut Street, Boston, Foot of Beacon Hill 0» request. 


Tray length 8 in. Set 
$13.00. 


Do you know about 
Gebelein  stlver-lined 
copper bowls? Circular 





Apartment and 
Private Schools, Sorority 


Houses, Coffee Shops, Tea Rooms and Steamships 


EARN to be a hotel hostess 


Splendid salaries, fine living, 


~ luxurious surroundings for women of all age ue this fasci- 


nating professic 


yn. Previous experience unnecess . Our easy 


method of special instruction will equip you fon a splendid 


position and good salary. 
Free of extra cost. 
success in this new profession for women. One student w rites: 
‘I am hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fash- 
ionable section — salary $3. 600 a year, with beautiful apart- 
ment for my girls an 


Nation-wide Employment Service 


Lewis students everywhere are winning 





Write today for ErceBookys ‘YOUR 


BIG OPPORTUNIT 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Station CB-8212, Washington, D. C. 
The Original and Only School of Its Kind in the World 






























Suitable 
HEARTH FURNISHINGS 
will make 


Your Fireplace More Enjoyable! 


ANDIRONS ~— Equipment for every 
FIRE TOOLS c 
GRATES style of Fireplace. 
SPARK ishi i i 
SCREENS Furnishings in Plain 
FIRESIDE Black,Hand-Wrought 
NOVELTIES ‘ chedland 
Shipped to you Di- 1t0n, Polished and An- 
rece Hap our tique English Brass. 
actory 


Write TODAY for Free Catalog 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the Famous Colonial Damper, 
Victor Electric Fireplaces and Glo-Hot 
Electric Grates that really HEAT 


4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 





GRAND RAPIDS-MADE FURNITURE 












Genuine 
MAHOGANY. Delivered Express « 
DRUM TABLE Prepaid to any 
(Holly Inlay) point in U.S.A 
Refacices « 


Dun or Bradstreet 






UAINT, distinctive yet inexpensive! A charms 
ing, delightful decorative piece, and all-pur- 
posein use. Genuine solid mahogany top, Rim 
inlaid with Holly. Legs and beautifully hand- 
carved base of genuine solid Honduras Mahogany. 
Toes of claw feet, cast brass. Size: 23inches high, 
1414 inches diameter. One drawer. Cash with 
order or $5 with order—balance C.O.D. Write for 
Free Descriptive Brochure of many Early American 


Reproductions of Furniture 
Fe ° 
555Madison Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. Soaps 





Navaia madian Rugs 


One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool 
throughout. A few prices and sizes. Postage 


prepaid. 
27” x 45’’, $11.50 48” x 80’, $37.50 
40” x 60”, 22.50 60” x 96”, 65.00 
R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 


Established 1903. Dept. 38-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 











The JUNIOR LEAGUE Shop 


14 Tillman Place 
San Francisco, California 
Imported Waterford Glass 
Cocktail and Highball Glasses 
$25.00 to $35.00 a dozen 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY | 
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Fs long as there is hospitality in 


the world, Linen Damask will hold its 
time-honored place as the fitting con- 
summation of the correctly appointed 
table. As long as the hostess calls 
upon flowers and candlelight and 
gleaming silver to enrich the cere- 
monial of dining, she will summon the 
suave luxury of Linen Damask to give it 
exquisite setting. And the taste which 
prefers Linen Damask favors only those 
loomings that most opulently reveal its 


individual beauty. Throughcenturies of 


Sr WDite, or Pastel ‘Ca 
( Wisdemately Priced 


“We Dine on Linen Damask”, a charming booklet on 
correct table settings, will be sent youon receipt of ten 
cents to cover mailing cost. Address The Irish & Scot- 


tish Linen Damask Guild, 260 W. Broadway, New York. 
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hereditary craftsmanship, Ireland and 
Scotland have loomed superlative 
expressions of the ultimate loveliness 
of Linen Damask, in subtle harmonies 
of design that blend faultlessly with 
both formal and modern schemes of 
table decoration. In homes where taste 
is the inevitable standard of gracious 
living, table cloths and napkins of 


lrisn or Scottish weave are essential. 


a A - : 
a Whe O) pirit al Cinna 


Loomed in dull gold against a field of silvery white, 
this cloth of Linen Damask is an opulent expression 
of the Spirit of Spring...Against a symbolic pattern 
of budding 


unfold to an effect of golden sunlight...The inner 


things, gracefully curving iris leaves 


field is bordered with a formalized pattern of full- 
blown flowers...The cloth is suited equally to con- 
servative and to more modern schemes of decoration 

It is only one of the many new creations from 


Irish and Scottish looms, now offered the hostess. 
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This 
Valuable 
Book 


10 cents 











“@hings you ought to know 
about Casement “Qindows 


It tells you how to have the greatest con- 
venience and comfort with your casement 
windows. 

Profusely illustrated. Also gives a com- 
plete description of Win-Dor Casement 
Operators, which enable you to swing 
your Casements without opening your 
screens—the most important feature for 
your casements to possess. Write for 
this book today, enclosing 10¢ in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
402-D North Wood Street, Chicago 


e e 
California Homes 
Three delightful books on home designing 
and decorating, containing actual photos, 
floor plans and descriptions of the most 
architecturally interesting medium - priced 
homes in America...BEAUTIFUL HOMES, 
all types, 100 pages, $2 postpaid; SPANISH 
HOMES, 36 pages, $1 postpaid; DRAPERY 
VOGUE, 52 pages of fascinating interiors 
with detailed notes on furnishing, $1 post- 
paid...all three books postpaid, $3. 
CLEVELAND PUBLICATIONS 
624A S. LaBrea Av. - Los Angeles, Calif. 


SDITION. A most wonderful book 
of home ple ans. Nearly 200 illustrations of floor 
plans and photos of English and American colo- 
nial dwellings, cottages and bungalows costing 
to build from $1500 to $20,000, showing homes 
actually constructed with shingle walls, stucco 
and brick veneer. Size of book 8 x 11’, with a 
short specification for each design and approxi 
mate cost to build. Many complete plans and 
specifications as low as $10.00. This book may 
save you several hundred dollars in cost of build- 
ing. Postpaid for $1.00. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, 
101 Tremont Street 


Architect 
Boston, Mass. 





HAND WROUGHT HARDWARE 
Reproductions of rare old pieces of 
hand forged iron in Dutch and 
Early American design. 

Distinctive and Unusual 
MYRON S. TELLER, 280 Wall Street, Kingston, NewYork 








JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 


A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth. Pa. 











HAND FORGED IRON WARE 
Hinges, Latches, Knockers, Foot 
Scrapers, Andirons, Fireplace Equip- 
At Lowe oe P rices Send for 


ment, etc 
Interesting New Catz 
CHIMNEY ROC K FORGE 


Dept. B, Asheville, N. C. 





Concise Answers 


to Common Questions 


Q. My builder says that a wood- 
| shingle roof cannot be laid on tight 
but must have open air un- 
Is this 


boards, 
derneath to prevent rotting. 


so? 


A. With shingles of some woods, 
yes; but not with well-cut high- 
grade red cedar or cypress shin- 
gles. Except in hot and humid 
climates, either of these can be 
laid on tight boarding covered 
with heavy building paper, and 
the roof will be stiffer and far 
more resistant to the passage of 
heat than when the shingles are 
laid on open boards. 


> 


Q. What is the difference between 
face brick and common brick? 


A. Common _ brick being in- 
tended for strength, no particular 
attention is paid to their appear- 
ance, while face brick are made, 
burned, and sorted to give definite 
effects in color and in texture. 
Common brick being widely used 
for exterior walls, it 1s sometimes 
difficult to say where one class 
ends and the other begins. 


> 


Q. Is it much trouble to put base 
outlets in a finished house? I need 
four in my living-room to get rid of 
cords from the lighting fixtures. 


A. A good electrician can put in 
base outlets with little difficulty 
and no disturbance, and while he 
is there you may well have him 
look over all of the wiring with an 
ye to its modernization. Electric 
appliances are now so useful that 
there should be outlets all over 
the house to permit full advan- 
tage to be taken of them. 


+ 


Q. Can I use pea coal in my heater? 


A. Yes, if you provide sufficient 
draft. Because of its small size it 
will pack so closely that air can- 
not penetrate the fire bed unless 
the chimney draft is exceptionally 
strong or the draft is forced by a 
motor-driven fan. 


> 


Q. What is the difference between a 
beam and a girder, and what is a plate? 


A. A girder is a heavy timber 
that supports one end of the floor 
beams when the walls are too far 
apart for these to stretch 
or that in some other place is a 


across, 

















substitute for a solid wall in carry- 
ing a great weight. Beams — 
joists, more properly —are the 
supports for flooring. A plate is 
the horizontal timber on top of the 
wall framing on which the rafters 


rest. 
> 


Q. One wall of my living-room is so 
cold in bitter weather that sitting 
near it is uncomfortable. What can | 
do about it? 


A. For temporary relief, hang a 
large decorative rug or tapestry 
on the wall, and the thicker it is, 
the better. For a permanent cure 
the house should be overcoated, 
or the wall lined with sheets of 
stiff insulating material nailed di- 
rectly to the plaster. 


> 


Q. Will the fire-insurance laws per- 
mit me to attach a garage to my 
house? 


A. Ask your local agent, for the 
requirements differ in the differ- 
ent states. It is usually necessary 
to have a fireproof wall between 
the gi 
low tile or common brick, for in- 
stance — and a fire-resistant ceil- 
ing in the garage when there are 
rooms overhead. When a door in 
the wall is wanted, it should be 
self-closing and sheathed with 


metal. 

Q. My gutters and leaders need 
replacing, and I am advised to use 
copper instead of galvanized steel. 
Will it be worth the extra cost? 











A. If you intend to occupy the 
house many years more, yes. 
On the average, galvanized steel 
will need replacing every seven or 
eight years, while copper that 
weighs sixteen ounces to the 
square foot will last almost in- 
definitely. The extra cost will be 
more than repaid by your saving 
on a single replacement. 


+ 


Q. We have just put in a new bath- 


room. The waste pipe is exposed 
where it passes through the hall, and 
the noise from it is very annoying. 


Can it be stopped? 


A. Yes, by enclosing it in a box 
made of two or three thicknesses 
of wall board or of stiff insulating 
sheets. If this is not sufficient, 
fill the box with sawdust. 


End the muss 
and fuss of 
carrying fuel. 
Use a 


Sedgwick 
Fuel Lift 


and get real pleasure from your 
open fireplace. No maintenance 


cost. Write to Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 157 West 15th Street, New 
York, for Folder 137, describing 


fully this up-to-date equipment. 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Waiters - Glevators 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 





A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 
(a POS kU Silke 


HOMES 


Designed by 
Robert L. Stevenson 
Architect 


204 pages, 160 homes, 
500 illustrations 
An almost unlimited 
variety of designs of 
moderate cost 
‘“‘Homes of Today”’ 
with plans, interior 
and exterior views of 
appealing interest to 
the home builder. 
Price $3.00 


R. L. STEVENSON 
519 Paddock Building Boston, Mass. 


Revert) 7 Sana 


Send check to 





‘COUNTRY AND 9 
SUB Gee oN eee 
Z Nuition 
45 Designs 
160 
Illustrations 


Price $3.00 
Postpaid 


Piana and designs in Colonial, English, Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture. Dimensions, 
general specifications and practical, useful infor- 
mation for the H ome builder. Houses costing from 
$11,000 to $45,000 to erect. 

Detailed plan service. Erection supervision 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 

307 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WILD 
HONEY 


by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
With Etchings 
by Emerson Tuttle 


The joy to be found in nature is this 
writer's special interest. The power 
to share that joy with readers is his 
special talent. Mr. Scoville, a lawyer 
by profession, shows that there’s 
fun, as well as quiet happiness, in 
fraternizing with birds and beasts 
in field and wood. 


$3.00 at all booksellers 


An Atlantic Book 


Published by Little, Brown & Company 
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fe convenience? 


ITH everything that makes housekeep- 
elt ing easier and homes more livable, 


why neglect an outstanding convenience — 
the Kernerator. 


| Most other modern conveniences are conve- 
niences only — the Kernerator, in addition, 
is an easy means for complete sanitation. 





. BB 
Z 
7 


Garbage — of course — that’s the original 
purpose of the Kernerator. But modern fuels 
have given rise to a very definite problem 
of disposing of the waste — of a hundred 
kinds — that can’t be burned in gas or oil 
heating equipment, that is dangerous to 
leave in the basement and that you are 
prohibited by ordinance, in most cities, from 
burning out-of-doors. 









Waste, garbage, rubbish — after it is in the 
handy hopper door is forgotten. Air-dried, 
an exclusive Kernerator feature, the waste 
furnishes the fuel for its own destruction. 


ERNER . Ask a Kernerator Incineration specialist to 


EN CIN BE RATT ON 
FOR NEW AND 





tell you why the Kernerator is completely 
convenient and how it accomplishes effort- 
less garbage and rubbish disposal. 


A line wiil bring an interesting catalog. 


: eae 
Drop All Waste Here-Then FORGET It) 
KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


1229 NORTH WATER STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises residences 
throughout the East and South and these 
books show representative examples of his 
work. 

“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13% x_ 19 inches, 
30 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 to 
erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 

*““STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26”, 
24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000 | to 
$140,000 to erect. English, French, Italian, 
Spanish styles. Price $10.00 delivered. 

Each Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, De- 
|} scriptions, Estimates. 


Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Books of Hollywood’s Newest Homes 


Four Books $3.50 
(1) HOMES of the Moment, Spanish and 
English 


(2) BUNGALOWCRAFT (22nd Edition) 
(3) NEW SPANISH BUNGALOWS (5th Ed.) 
(4) TWO Story HOMES De Luxe (2nd Ed.) 


Spanish and English Homes. Select the Home 
“you've dreamed about.” 
It will pay you to send now. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO., Dept. H. 
527 I. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HOME ELEVATORS 


and DUMB WAITERS 
ate a necessary luxury in every 
modern home. 
Electric — Hydraulic — Hand Power 
Write for Catalog 


BECKWITH 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Established 1889 
119 Albany St. Boston, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA HOME PLANS 





GELECT your plans from our books of artistic 
~/ homes, showing floor plans and exteriors. 
Spantsh and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $2.00 
Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1.50 
Small Bungalows, all kinds, 3 to 5 rooms. $1.50 
All three books, prepaid, $4.00 
xEORGE P. TELLING 
1571 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, California 









WEATHER VANES 
Catalogue of 
Individual Designs 
on request 
NATURE STUDIO 
243 W. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Read House Beautiful 


carefully before you build 


















Q. My plumber wants to put shut- 
off valves at each fixture in a house 
that I am building. Is the expense 
justified? 


A. Yes, for repair work will be 
greatly facilitated; water can be 
shut off only from the fixture that 
is being repaired, while without 
such valves the supply for the en- 
tire house would have to be shut 


off. 
+ 


Q. Are concrete blocks as good for a 
foundation as solid concrete? 


A. Properly made and laid, yes. 
Blocks of good cement, laid up 
with plenty of mortar and on sub- 
stantial footings, are entirely satis- 
factory. But beware a skimping of 
mortar, when, through haste or 
dishonesty, it will be used only on 
the edges, where it will show. 


+> 


Q. I am told that | shall not be able 
to get fire insurance if | build my 
house with a laundry chute. Is this so? 


A. Ask your local agent. But 
for your own safety, build the 
chute with fireproof doors and do 
whatever else may be necessary to 
prevent fire from entering and 
spreading through it to other parts 
of the house. 


> 


Q. Why are pieces of wood put be- 
tween floor beams, like the letter X? 


A, To stiffen and brace the floor. 
Without the bridging, as it is 
called, the dropping of a weight on 
the floor would come on only one 
or two beams, while with it the 


shock would be distributed, and ~ 


absorbed by the entire structure. 








Q. What can be used to finish the 
foundation walls where they show in 
the basement? They are very rough. 


A. Clean them thoroughly, go 
over them with a wire brush to 
remove loose particles, and plaster 
them with portland cement. 


+> 


Q: What makes spots on wallpaper? 
| have just finished doing over an old 
brick house, and they have come on 
the new wallpaper in the living-room 
and ruined it. 


A. The plaster was probably 
applied directly to the brick, in- 
stead of on lath and separated 
from the brickwork by an air 
space; the spots would thus be 
due to absorbed moisture. Your 
best move will be to waterproof 
the brickwork with one of the 
commercial compounds that will 
not alter the appearance. 


> 


Q. What is the best shape for a flue? 


. 


A. Round, because of the nat- 
ural tendency of smoke and 
heated air to ascend spirally. 
The corners of square or rectan- 
gular flues may interfere with the 
draft; but as these are easier to 
install they are more widely used. 


> 


Q. What is the purpose of vent 
pipes in a plumbing system? 


A. Without venting, every dis- 
charge down the waste pipe would 
suck the water seal out of all of the 
connecting traps and thus destroy 
their usefulness. A vent system 
introduces air between a trap and 
its outlet and thus protects the 
seal from the effects of suction. 


House Plan Portfolio 


REVISED and enlarged Portfolio of 
House Beautiful Homes will be 
sent to you upon receipt of 25 cents. 
This includes small houses of various 
types and materials of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for 


sale. Our free bulletin describing our 
individual service will be sent with this 


or separately if you desire. 


The Home Builders’ Service Bureau 


8 Arlington St., Boston 


I enclose 25 cents for the New Portfolio of House 


O Beautiful Homes 
O 


NAME AND ADDRESS -.------------- 


I shall be glad to have your free bulletin describ- 
ing your Individual Service 








UILDERS GUIDE 


aS ES 
EXHIBITION 


OF SMALL 
HOUSES 





Selected from the 

3rd ANNUAL COMPETITION 
conducted by the 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE 


8 Arlington Street, BOSTON. 


Exhibitions have already 
been held in Boston, 
Springfield (Mass.) and 
New York. Those sched- 
uled for the near future 
include 


January 23 to 
February 6 


The T Square Club 
204 S. Quince Street 
Philadelphia 


March 3 to 13 


Pittsburgh Architectural 
Club, Pittsburgh 


March 17 to 29 
Builders’ Exchange 


Cleveland 


April 1 to 15 


G. L. Hudson Company 
Detroit 


April 21 to May 3 


Builders’ Exchange 
Chicago 





















The prize houses are published 
in this issue of the House Beau- 
tiful. The premiated houses and 
several others will be included 
in subsequent issues. The plans 
of these houses, so far as we 
have any information, are not 
for sale. Persons wishing to get 
in touch with any of the archi- 
tects represented in this exhibi- 
tion can obtain their addresses 
by writing to the Home Build- 
ers’ Service Bureau, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston. 






BLUE MONDAY INDEED ... when water from rust-clogged pipes 


streaks and stains your best lingerie 
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NO MORE TROUBLE... now that tubes of shining copper replace 


those worn-out, rust-clogged pipes 
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Peuined by rusty water pipes 
7 P, rotected ... by copper tubing 


T’S bad enough to have your family ir- 
ritated by slow-running water from 
clogged-up pipes. But when fine lingerie 
and linens come out of the wash rust-spot- 
ted, and perhaps ruined, then something has 
to be done about it! 


Thanks to a brand-new method of re- 
placing old rust-filled water pipes, some- 
thing can be done—without needless ripping 
into walls and floors, without useless dam- 
age to paper, plaster and tiling. 

This new method does away entirely with 
cutting and threading short lengths of rigid 
pipe. In fact, no rigid pipe is 
used. Instead, your plumber 
works a long, flexible Chase 
Copper Water Tube through 
a small opening, down back 
of walls and under floors, 
usually without the expense 
and damage of removing the 
old worn-out pipe. 


When an obstruction is 





The mark that identifies good 
brass and copper products 


CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 


PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—Waterbury, Conn. 


reached, your plumber just bends the cop- 
per tubing around it. When the direction 
of the water line changes, again a bend 
will take the place of a special fitting. And 
resistance to the flow of water is cut to a 
minimum. 

One big advantage of Chase Flexible 
Tubing is that it’s copper, 99.9% pure 


copper. It can’t rust. It’s there to stay. It’s: 


a trouble-saver and a money-saver as long 
as your house stands. And yet the replace- 
ment cost is very moderate. 

What this cost will be depends entirely 
on the amount of tubing and 
time — something your 
plumber will gladly estimate. 

Why not call him in for 
the complete story of mak- 
ing your home water sys- 
tem trouble-proof with 
Chase Copper Water Tub- 
ing and Chase Copper Water 
Tube Fittings? 


CHASE COPPER 
WATER TUBING 
comes in a coil, bends 
around corners, and is 
99.9% pure copper. 
Chase Copper Water 
Tube Fittings are 
marked and guar- 
anteed. 
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A REAL FENCE 











FOR A REAL HOME 


Your home is your “‘castle.”’ It 
shelters everything you hold 
dear in life. 


Beautiful lawns, gardens and 
shrubs will make it a comelier 
place to live in. A beautiful Page 
Fence will make it a safer place 
for the “‘kiddies”’ to play in. 
They can be out in the open— 
yet out of danger. 








everywhere. Write for name and 
address of plant in your locality. 
Also for a copy of *“*Boundary 
Lines’? —an instructive booklet 
on property protection. Page 
Fence Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Dept. A72, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


INVESTIGATE! Page fabric avyail- 
able in Copperweld non-rusting wire 
—reduced upkeep—lifetime service. 


Wire fente 
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BE ACO LTO SE 


WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE 


sHops whose and 
addresses are given at the 
end of each item with 
regard to any object men- 


tioned in this department 


names 


O those who dote on sporting 

; pictures of an earlier day I com- 
mend this rare old print of a hunting 
gentleman and his dogs. Color prints 
of this character have recently been 
more and more in demand in America, 
and are becoming correspondingly 
difficult to find and buy. I had occa- 
sion lately to look over a New York 
auction catalogue of sporting prints, 
and was amazed at the prices quoted. 
The one illustrated was chosen from a 
large and remarkably complete collec- 
tion, for its fine coloring and historic 
and artistic interest. It was published 
in 1846 from a portrait painting of 
T. T. Drake, Esquire, by William 
Barraud, who exhibited animal pic- 
tures, usually of a sporting character, 
at the Royal Academy from 1828 until 
his death in 1850. A fine specimen of 





AN EPO is 


ae go and their 


USE 17. the HOME 





his work was sold at Christie’s in 
December, 1928, for £1550. Prints 
long 
The 


taken from his paintings have 
been of interest to collectors. 





Drake portrait is dedicated to ‘The 
Gentlemen of the Bucknell Hunt.’ — 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN AND Son, Inc., 
50 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 








HE recent revival of Victorian 
hanging shelves and wall brackets 
has filled a long-felt want in houses 





and apartments where floor space is 
limited. Many of us, however, have 
felt some misgivings about the flavor 
of black walnut which they inevita- 
bly introduce. Here, however, is a 
charming one with never a sugges- 
tion of antimacassar or tasseled ‘throw’ 
about it. It is French, of course, of the 
time of Louis XVI, and is made of 
fruit wood inlaid in designs typical of 
the period. I can think of half a dozen 
different delightful uses for it. The 
cupboards lock, and the key fits 
nowhere else. That is something, if 
you care for privacy. Then of course 
the shelves are perfect for the small, 
soft, leather-bound books which are so 
popular nowadays — or for your bits 
of old Staffordshire, if you have them. 
It could hang above your desk, or in 
that problematical space above a 
radiator, and, decorative in itself, 
would be an ornament any oe 
Otp France, Inc., 774 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C. 








fe describing the above cabinet 
from Old France, I am reminded of 
the fine collection from this shop 
which was sold at auction last Novem- 
ber at the American Art Galleries. 
You who are on the lookout for choice 
old pieces for your homes must not 
lose sight of the fact that most of the 
finest antiques in America pass sooner 
orlater through these galleries, and 1 that 
sometimes, by some chance or another, 
they can be bought there more reason- 
ably than in the shops. It pays to 
keep in touch with these sales as they 
occur. By paying a small fee you can 
have the catalogues sent you ahead of 
time, and these are often so well put 
together that they are an education in 
themselves. The beautiful Sheraton 
bureau illustrated was part of the I. 





Sack collection sold at these galleries 
last winter. It is of mahogany inlaid 
with satinwood, and is altogether as 
fine a piece of its type as I have seen. 
— Tue AMERICAN ArT ASSOCIATION, 
30 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
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: ‘DAVEY TREE SURGERY : 
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Reproduction from a color photograph made on the estate of Walter P. Chrysler, Great Neck, Long Island, New York, by Wilfred O. Floing © The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1930 
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1,000 high-type scientifically trained experts serve Davey clients 
Joun Davey struggled through the first Gradually his organization grew to the from Boston to beyond Kansas City, and 
21 years with only a few helpers in the point where his trained men must operate between Quebec and the Gulf. 
practice of his new science of tree surgery. beyond his personal supervision. A resi- Send for nearest Davey representative to 
Then in 1901 he published his dent school was necessary to give examine your priceless trees without obli- 
first book, “The Tree Doctor,” scientific training. And in the f fall gation. Any necessary work will be done 
illustrated largely with photo- of 1908 there was established the at reasonable cost. Davey service is local 
graphs made by his own hands. Davey Institute of ‘Tree Surgery, to you— Davey Tree Surgeons live and 
From this point on, there was a whichremains to this day the only Rope gone eink Write or wire Kent, 
gradual growth against difficult school of its kind in the world. Ohio, or telephone nearest branch office. 
. 5 i > mm . awn : Axvax? 
odds in the development of the There are now 1,000 Davey 7 7 
human organization that was to ‘Tree Surgeons carefully selected, Tunein Davey Tree Golden Anniversary RadioHour 
carry on his work. Aside from the trained scient ifically. | he entire Every Sunday ae eTneons ae _ ame fa to 5 Central 
. : 2 : . . 7 7 << > 2 time; over the Red Network National Broadcasting Com- 
ordinary problems of developing JOUN DAVEY organize ee re ea Ss some re pany. Featuring the old-time songs that everyone knows 
¢ ¥ <wWwioed re wag > be 1846-1923 as yUSINeSS in e and loves. Listen to Chandler Goldthwaite on the Skinner 
a new business, the re was the un | oy Sp ople und aid a isis 368 cli Pipe Organ. 
usual task of pioneeringanewidea. — Reg. U.S. Pat. Office of $3,250,000, serving 22,368 chents —_ 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 346 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, President and General Manager 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Boston, Sprin jfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Stam ford, New York City, White Plains, Patchogue, L.1., Hempstead d, L. I, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Toronto, Montreal, Othe: N.J., Ridgewood, N. J., Philadelphia, Addingham, Pa., Germantown, Pa., Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, C olur a bus, Dayton, Cineinnatt, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Detroit Orana Rapids, Chicago, Oconomowoc, Wis., Minneapc lis, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Tulsa, Okla., New Orleans, Memphis, ! Nashville, Atlanta, Charlotte, N. C. 
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MODERNIZE YOUR COMFORTS 
ECONOMIZE YOUR CARES 


The Modeérn Scheme of 
Living Calls for Color 
Schemes in Bathrooms 


For decades the bathroom has been 
the least attractive room in the home 
... but today people realize that 
the bathroom should be as ‘cheerful 
and colorful as any other room. 


Rich, warm, genial “Standard” 
color schemes are transforming the 
modern bathroom into a work of art. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures will 
recreate the bathroom in your 
present home and bring undreamed 
of bathroom beauty to the home 
you plan to build. 


Keep Down the 
Upkeep of Keeping 
Warm and Well 


American Radiator heating guaran- 
tees you a maximum of comfort with 
a minimum of care. It cuts out the 
complications and cuts down the 
cost of antiquated methods of heat- 





ing. It keeps down the upkeep of 


keeping warm and well. PRICE 
Each part of an “American” Radi- AMERICAN 
ator Heating Plant—Boiler, Radiators, oe 
EQUIPMENT 


Accessories—is designed for perfect 
Completely installed 
for approximately $75 
per room (steam sys- 
tem) east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Hot Water 
system slightly higher. 


team work, just like the parts of an 
automobile. So—for reasons of Duty 
and Beauty—insist on “All-American” 
Radiator Heating. 


“ALL-AMERICAN” HEATING FOR ALL AMERICA—“Ideal” Boiler; “American” Radiators and Acces- 
sories (Airid or In-Airid Air Valves, Arco Packless Valves) and for Hot Water Supply, the Hotcoil or 
Kolflash and Excelso Water Heaters. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION. 40-42 West 40th St., New York A Little Down 


A Little Each Month 


The Heating and Plumbing 
Finance Corporation, subsidi- 
ary of the American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Cor- 
poration, affords the best fa- 
cilities for the purchase, by 


| am interested in receiving : 
Book, Standard Plumbing Fixtures for the home. 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 
COR PORATION 


The fuei | plan to use: Coal Coke Oil Gas 


My name is_ 


40 WEST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
SHOWROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


My address is 


convenient payments, of the 


products of this organization. 


Particulars of your convenient payment plan. 
City State__ 


| AMERICAN RADIATOR | 








Cold Reason 
Applied to 
Cold Rooms 





Id rooms don't save any money 
. and they don't save any lives, 
her... Nobody can compute what 
yy cost in human suffering and 
s...and nobody who is sensible 
the ever-present danger of cold 
»ms will put up with them. 














not jeopardize the health of 
ur loved ones ...do not defer 
ir living comfort and your own 
. install a radiator heating plant 
. it's the only kind of heating 
it assures a steady, even tem- 
rature in every room. 














id get the best while you are 
tting it... an “All-American” 
‘ating Plant. It cuts down the fuel 
st of heat. Cuts out the medical 
st of cold. Burns hard or soft 
al, coke, oil or gas: The only 
ng it doesn’t burn is money. 











id you don’t have to wait until 
u can pay for it... we'll do the 
liting ... a little down and a little 
onthly solves the problem... On 














CORPORATION 


H. B. 2-30 


FEBRUARY 


1930 


ANTIQUES 














VERYONE who visits the New 

England coast in the summer 
time knows the Lemon collection of 
old English silver almost as intimately 
as Kentuckians themselves. For. a 
number of years past many of the 
finest pieces from this collection have 
been on display during the summer 
months both at Hyannisport on Cape 
Cod and at Magnolia, where I always 
make a point of seeing them. The four 
fine examples illustrated are of the 
period perhaps most familiar to Amer- 
icans — that of George HII. English 


FIND that in 

going about 
among the shops 
certain ones be- 
come identified in 
my mind with one 
type of antique 
or another. The 
keepers would not 
like it said that 
they ‘specialize’ 
in these things. 
They don’t. But 
it undoubtedly 
happens that one 
dealer is often 
more — successful 
in finding good 
specimens of a 
certain kind of 
antique than his 
neighbor, who 
may, however, be 
luckier than he 
in some other direction. Thus, if I 
were looking for old glass prism lamps 
or candlesticks, I should certainly 
think first of the Boston Antique 





silver in this style was much in use 
here throughout the Colonial era, and 
was of course freely copied by Amer- 
ican silversmiths. Needless to say, a 
set of four such pieces alike is an 
extremely rare occurrence. These 
were made in London in 1779 by 
Hester Bateman, one of a family of 
famous silversmiths, and are etched 
with a heraldic design beneath a swag 
of foliage after the manner of the 
designs of Adam.— THE Brarnarp 
Lemon Sitver Co.iection, Broad- 
way, Loutsville, Kentucky. 


Shop. I have seen 
numbers of fine 
lamps of the type 
illustrated sold 
from this shop 
from time totime, 
and there seem 
to be always one 
or two available 
there. They are 
much in demand, 
I am told, and 
no wonder, for 
they are not only 
very decorative, 
but they make 
really good work- 
ing lamps, a com- 
bination which 
every housekeep- 
er knows is an ex- 
tremely difficult 


one toaccomplish. 


This one is of 


brass on a marble base, and measures 
about twenty-four inches over all. — 
Tue Boston ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 











ABE exquisite little desk makes 
one sigh for the kind of leisure 
which assumes that all the really 
businesslike writing will be done by a 
secretary. Obviously it makes no 
pretense of being a practical affair. 
But it 1s certainly a lovely one, and 
would be a useful one as well, as every 
householder will testify, for the hurried 
note from living-room or parlor. It is 
of satinwood and mahogany, inlaid 
with bands and oval panels in the 
style of Hepplewhite. The brasses are 
in the ring and rosette form of the 
period, and the keyholes are set in 
ivory. —H. Dovucias Curry ANpD 
Company, 33 East 57th Street, N.Y. C. 











Read by it, clean by it, cook 
by it —yes. It's convenient 
. . for work. 

But Dine by it?. . No! 

Dining is for pleasure 
and relaxation .. Forego the 
thought of mere convenience. 
Set_ out your candlesticks, 
and fill them with WAXELS 
— lighted. 

Waxels’ lovely lines and 
colors lend charm and beauty 
to the table... their soft. 
lumination puts everyone at 
ease, flatters guests, cultivates 
friendliness, makes the sim- 
plest meal a “party.” 

.- Waxels are a special 
quality of candle. ‘Dripless, 
odorless. . smokeless . . non- 
bending . . long-burning . 
economical... . supremely 
beautiful.  Self-futing ends. 
Sold by all the leading Stores. 
Many colors and sizes... . 
Vassar, Princess and the 
new Mayfarr styles. 

<> 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., 


Incorporated 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Sales Offices, 
15 East 32nd Street, New York City 
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Eclipsing even the Beauty 
of Lovely Old Salt Glaze! 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
954 Chapel Street 





~Movern Salt Glaze China Dinner 


THE HOUSE 





Plates, $45 doz.; Entree Plates, $42 doz. 
Tea Plates, $35 doz.; Bread and Butter 
22 doz.; Teacups and Saucers, $45 doz. 
After Dinner Cups and Saucers, $42 doz. 
Bouillon Cups and Saucers, $48 dozen. 


EAUTIFUL Old Salt Glaze China traces its ancestry 

back to the days when the Prince of Orange first 
took possession of the English throne. History records 
that it was one John Philip Elers, potter and decendant 
of a noble family of Saxony, who first produced it. He 
had accompanied the Prince of Orange to England and 
settled in Staffordshire. So rare are the examples of Old 
Salt Glaze that collectors prize them among their choic- 
est possessions. The name “Salt Glaze” comes from the 
process of making. Salt is thrown into the kiln at a great 
heat. The fumes settle on the ware, thus creating an ex- 
ceedingly soft glossy finish. Strangely enough, this unique 
method became almost a lost art. But after a long period 
of close cooperation and effort, Plummer’s, anxious ever 
to bring to its appreciative patrons the rare and unusual, 
finally succeeded in having Minton, Ltd., of England, 
faithfully reproduce it. Indeed, modern ingenuity seems 
to have given this new “old” ware something of the fine 
atmosphere of the decorated porcelains of K’ang Hai, 
to which has been blended somehow, a charm quaintly 
reminiscent of the beauty and grace of old Chantilly. 
You will love it for itself—and prize it for its exclusiveness! 


This is another distinguished creation that can be had in 
America ONLY through Plummer's. Mail orders invited. 


“Win HH. PLUMMER G6 Ga 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
' Near Fifth Avenue 


HARTFORD, CONN. 























256 Farmington Ave. 


BEAUTIFUL 





RAND-NEW and very smart were the fabrics, the rugs, 

the furniture, the papers, and the accessories shown at the 
manufacturers’ exhibit of decorative arts assembled by the 
Art Center, and then sent on tour for exhibition in the Middle 
West. There was no attempt at ensembles; most of the prod- 
ucts were arranged merely to suggest their best uses. Bem- 
berg, a new synthetic silk, woven into a dull, sheer fabric much 
like georgette crépe, offers endless possibilities. In plain 
colors and in abstract or in floral designs its delicate sheerness 
is excellent for glass curtains and rivals the already indis- 
pensable celanese. Aluminum chairs upholstered with green 
fabrikoid not only were good-looking, but also were extremely 
comfortable. They were grouped with a low table, the top of 
which was covered with green wood veneer inlaid with silvered 
wood in a tile design. New porch chairs were made of en- 
ameled metal with seats and backs of reed, while the accom- 
panying table had an enameled metal frame with a wooden 
top. A modern hooked rug was suggestive of an Early Ameri- 
can rug in texture and design, but was thoroughly modern in 
its color and spirit. A group of curtain fabrics — damasks, 
linens, and printed cottons — was successful in showing the 
modern note as adapted to the tastes and needs of the Amer- 
ican public. Such important accessories as table linen, silver, 
and glass proved that the charm of twentieth-century design is 
insidious —we accept it unconsciously, even against our will. 


N effect of paneled walls can be achieved rather easily and 
fairly inexpensively by applying on plain painted walls 
strips of paper printed and shaded to simulate moulding. 
Wide strips are used at the wainscoting line; narrower ones 
form symmetrically grouped panels and when combined with 
real moulding at the ceiling line make the illusion complete. 
I saw a blue-gray moulding applied on a shell-pink wall to 
make a charming bedroom setting for French furniture. 


ISITORS to New York will be glad to hear of the opening 

of the S. P. R. Galleries of Design and Decoration at 40 
East 49th Street. Edwin Avery Park, whose book on the 
modern movement is so well known, is the chief designer for 
the galleries, and some distinguished pieces of his work may 
be seen there. A gorgeous table of the refectory type of solid 
walnut with legs —- one feels they should rightly be called 
struts — of chromium steel was shown at the opening. The 
gallery is in a pent house and its location makes it a partic- 
ularly good background for the exhibitions of the fine and 
industrial arts that will be held there. The associates aim to 
evolve a modern American style based on our own traditions, 
one that will be in keeping with our twentieth-century Amer- 
ican life. 
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Son ANNUAL Cover COMPETITION 














Isr Prize $500 


Student Prize $200 


2xn Prize $250 


IN ADDITION we hope to purchase a number of other designs, 


‘aE submission of a design in the competition 
ill be taken as an acceptance of the condi- 
ions as set forth below: 


1 


Cover designs must be exactly 103” x 13” 
nd must be mounted or rendered on a stiff 
oard, 14’’ x 18”, with the top and side mar- 
ins equal. 


2 


Designs may be rendered in any medium, 
ut the colors must be obtamed through the 
se of blue, yellow, red, and black. 


3 


Prize designs and others purchased from 
10se submitted in our Eighth Annual Cover 
‘competition will be reproduced by four-color 
rocess plates 7” x 83’ set into a background 
f plain color, which will carry the name ‘* House 
eautiful’’? in new lettering specially de- 
gned for our covers. Contestants should bear 
1 mind that a magazine cover must have dis- 
net poster value and that this end is best 
chieved by a simple design worked out in 
ge scale and vigorous color with the elim- 
1ation of elaborate or fine detail which be- 
ymes weak and confused when reduced in 
Ze. 


4 


The artist’s name must not appear on the 
ice of the design; but on the back before 
1ounting and on the back of the mount of 
ach design must be drawn a pseudonym or 
evice, which is again put on a card 3” x 5’ in 
ze, on which the artist's name and address 
re typewritten. This card should be placed 
1 an envelope, which should then be glued to 
he back of the mount. If more than one de- 
ign is sent, it should be so stated on each 
ard. Any characteristic signature may later, 
t the request of the artist, be added to de- 
igns accepted, before they are reproduced as 
overs. 


5 


If the owner of a design wishes it returned, 
he card which he sends with each entry 
hould so state, and either postage should be 
nclosed in the envelope with the card, or a 
equest made that the design be returned ex- 
ress collect. A design returned by mail will 
insured only if postage is sent to cover it; 
lesigns returned express collect are auto- 
natically insured for $50.00. If higher insur- 
nce is desired it should be so stated on the 
ard. If no mention of the return of a design is 
nade, it will be destroyed. 








for each of which we will pay $200 


For seven consecutive years the House Beautiful 
has conducted annual competitions for cover de- 
signs which have met with widespread interest and 
participation. A special feature connected with 
these competitions has been the country-wide ex- 
hibitions given to the designs of seventy-five or 
more artists whose work has merited special atten- 
tion. This includes, of course, the prize winning 
designs. 


In announcing the Eighth competition, we wish 
to call special attention to two important changes: 
the size requirements as stated in Condition 3, 
and the closing date — which is May 15, 1930. 
This latter change will make it possible to hold 
our exhibitions during the fali and winter months 
instead of in the spring and summer as heretofore. 


As in previous competitions, designs will be 
judged on the following points: — 


Beauty of design and effectiveness as a poster 
Carrying power of colors 


Originality (not eccentricity) — no design 
known to be a copy of a photograph will be 
considered 


Variety of design is one of the essential elements 
of any successful series of covers. We shall, there- 
fore, welcome designs of all types and award the 
prize to the one judged best, regardless of its style, 
so long as it conforms to the requirements set 
forth above and the conditions which are stated 


on this page. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES of this announcement may 
be obtained from the Cover Competition Editor 
al the address given below. 
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No more than three designs may be sub- 
mitted by one person. 


‘ 

Approximately 100 designs, including those 
to which prizes have been awarded, will be 
selected to form an exhibition which will be 
shown in important cities from the east to the 
west coast. Our experience has proved that it 
is of distinct advantage to the artist to have 
his work so displayed, and unless a contestant 
states to the contrary on the card enclosed 
with the design we shall consider that we 
have his consent to exhibit his design. 
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Designs must be securely wrapped in 
heavy, stiff cardboard. Corrugated cardboard 
has been found unsatisfactory. They must be 
sent prepaid or delivered to the Competition 
Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Canadian and 
Foreign entries will be accepted only if sent 
prepaid from some point in the United States. 
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All designs entered in the competition are 
submitted at the risk of the owner. We will 
not be responsible for the loss of, or damage to, 
designs through fire, theft, or other cause 
while in transit or in our custody. 


10 


Designs will not be acknowledged unless a 
self-addressed posteard inscribed with a state- 
ment of the receipt of the covers is enclosed 
with the design. These will be mailed as soon 
as the designs are opened after the closing 
date, May 15, 1930. Designs will be returned 
as soon as possible after the awards have been 
made, but some delay, due to the large number 
of covers received, is inevitable. If a contest- 
ant desires to call for his design, he should so 
state on the card containing his name. He will 
then be notified when his design is ready for 
delivery. It cannot be collected before this 
notification is sent. 


Il 


The prize designs and those which are 
purchased will become the property of the 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation. 


12 
All entries must be labeled ‘‘Cover 
Competition” and must be received at the 
address given below on or before May 15, 
1930. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


8 ARLINGTON STREET, Boston. MASSACHUSETTS 
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(EEE TTR ADE MARK 


Fine Window Screens 
for Those Who Consider 
Only the Best » » » 





R OLSCREENS are handsome, all metal window screens 
assembled with unequalled scientific precision and care. 
They are built in with the windows to stay,—no storing 
in the fall or hanging in the spring. (An attractive saving 
in labor, storage space and expense.) Simply roll them 
up — they disappear completely —fully protected until 
again needed. 


Rolscreens have no wide frames and the special electro- 
plated ““AluminA” (double life) wire is almost invisible. 
The fifteen exclusive and important features of 
Rolscreens added to the exactness of manufacture make 
possible a liberal guarantee. If you, too, have learned 
that the best is always the wisest economy, Rolscreens 
alone, will satisfy you. Look for the trade mark, Ressezeensy 


In summer Rolscreens may be rolled away when the 
windows are closed—In winter when the windows are 
opened the Rolscreens may be lowered to protect 
costly draperies from snow covered or sooty sills. 


Illustrated Rolscreen Booklet mailed upon request 


ing or remodeling your home you will 
be interested in the Rolscreen Booklet. 










If replacing your window screens—build z, 
| 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
405 Main Street, Pella, lowa 


“\ SECTION through guide showing lug 
lvedge of screen wire which p 


A “non-saggin 














ure found 


ily in Rolscreens. Fully Guaranteed. 
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WHAT I SEE IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 142) 






HE new American rooms opened early in December at the 

Brooklyn Museum are well worth a visit, even from the 
person most casually interested in antiques and in interiors. 
To begin with, they are arranged in four groups — Southern, 
New Jersey, New England, and Long Island. Since the rooms 
are presented in this way, sometimes with two or more from 
the same house, one gets an impression of unity and is con- 
scious of the atmosphere of antiquity. Mr. Luke Vincent 
Lockwood, a trustee of the Museum, has been a generous 
contributor to the success of the exhibition and is responsible 
for many of the important details. The lighting, for example, 
is all from daylight or from reflected electric lights that give 
the effect of sunlight streaming across the floor boards. Every 
room is curtained and furnished completely, even to rugs and 
logs in the fireplaces, and in each there are the small treasures 
— porcelains, candlesticks, all the accessories — to make it 
livable. Many of the rooms contain furniture not only of the 
period in which they were built, but also of earlier periods, so 
that they have a lived-in, comfortable look that gives them 
personality. 


DECORATOR of to-day, looking for new and daring color 
schemes, could find suggestions in the vivid blue walls, 
red marble fireplace facing, and vermilion-lined cupboards of 
the Cupola, House dining-room, and also in the entertaining 
wallpaper in the Porter Bidewell house ‘best parlor.’ This 
paper was found in a Maine attic in the original wrappings in 
which some old sea captain brought it to this country; and 
though it dates back well over a hundred years, it would pass 
for a very stunning modern paper. 


HE word ‘oilcloth’ in these days should bring up a much 

more alluring picture than it did when in white or in blue 
and white checks it covered the kitchen table. Now the 
patterns and colors in which it is manufactured are as re- 
freshing as are the patterns and colors of chintzes and wall- 
papers, and in consequence it is being put to many new uses, 
for which the new oilcloth shop at Wanamaker’s makes in- 
numerable clever suggestions. Among the most practical are 
kitchen window shades which in this material can be so easily 
cleaned. A kitchen wall is entirely covered with a diagonal 
plaid pattern in yellow and green — it can be hung just like 
wallpaper. Small finger prints wash easily from nursery walls 
of oilcloth, and even small pieces of furniture are made gay by 
firmly applied pieces of this material. Most amusing of all are 
large pictures made in the fashion of patchwork, with trees, 
birds, and animals cut from vari-patterned oilcloth and used 
to decorate either a screen or a wall. 


HE vogue of color in the kitchen seems to have passed the 

point of high fashion, but it has left an aftermath of 
stimulated interest in attractive kitchen equipment and 
especially in the actual cooking utensils. Some of the most 
up-to-date kitchenware is made of a new alloy, the chief 
element of which is chromium-nickel-steel. No food acids 
can affect it, nor does it react on any ingredients prepared in 
it, and it is easy to keep clean with ordinary soap and water. 
If the metal is heated too rapidly a slight golden tinge may 
appear, but this is easily removed by any common abrasive. 
For such utensils as double boilers it is exceptionally good, for 
even if the water boils out, the metal can stand constant and 
terrific heat without harm. This ware is made up in well- 
styled shapes that resemble slightly the foreign cooking pots, 
and all handles are riveted on so that they do not become 
heated. 


M. S. 
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FULL 25S CAN 
given now 


to any womdn 


To demonstrate how Liquid 

Wax (NEW) keeps dust OFF 

furniture and woodwork 
@ 


Free Orrer—To demonstrate the remark- 


able action of Liquid Wax in preventing dust 


Ava | a b | e at Mo d e rate Co st f | accumulation on furniture, S. C. Tatnton & 


Briar Hill Golden Tone Ashlar Wall Facing, rich Bon rates hie aaa eter cane rie 
with all of Nature’s glorious autumn hues, attrac- many other forms of household drudgery, 
tively blends permanence, individuality and charm. can now be handled scientifically. Recent 


It is inexpensive, too. In the handsome all-stone resi- tests confirm the fact that Liquid Wax, the 


dence shown above, the cost of Briar Hill Ashlar new-type furniture polish, eliminates 50% of 
for the exterior walls was less than $800. Build | needless toil. 

once—for all time, and forget decay, high depre- 
ciation, fire hazards and expensive maintenance. 


A beautiful FREE full-color reproduction of this ex- 
ceptional sandstone and other information of vital 
interest to prospective builders await your request. 
Write today—ask for Bulletin B-1. 


lt H E B R | A R HILL S a O N E COM PA N Y Microscopic view of dust on furniture. Note dry hard 


. surface of Johnson's Wax (left) opposed to oily film 
Glenmont, Ohio which holds dust like flies on fly paper. This explains 
graphically what chemists found by weighing actual 
dust accumulation, 








a — To signalize this discovery and demon- 
strate it in your home, the interior finishing 
authorities offer you a 25c can of Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax absolutely free. We urge you to 
use it. Stop laborious dusting. Apply this 


lustrous polish on mantels, table-tops, side- 


W, H E R E boards, and woodwork—and enjoy the hours 
you save. 


Liquid Wax has the same protective prop- 


Q U ad | | Ty is H | g by erties as Johnson’s floor wax, famous for 


nearly forty years. Scratches, rings, heat 


ad n d Ra te S d re low | marks are completely avoided. 


For all these practical reasons, please ac- 








The Lexington—New 
York’s newest hotel—is 
not only distinguished for 
the luxury of its modern Ol ROOMS 
appointments and the ex- 8 

tremely reasonable rates, ach with private bath (tub and shower) 


but also for the quality of circulating ice water, mirror door. 
i ic4 341 rooms with double beds; $ 
its Cuisine. perenae 4 


Dinner and Supper Danc- These same 341 rooms for two $ 5 


persons . 


cept free a 25c can to try. S.C. Johnson & 
Son, “The Interior Finishing Authorities,” 


Racine, Wisconsin. 















EY S. C. Johnson & Son, 






. . . . } 9 
ing in the Silver Grill. 229 rooms with twin beds $6 5 ae 
‘ . Either one or two persons acine, Wisconsin. 
Dave Bernie and his Hotel 5,1° coms with twin beds $7 | 
Lexington Minute Men. Either one or two persons Gentlemen: 


Transientor permanentaccommodations - 
= Please send free 25c can (not a 


sample) of Johnson’s Liquid Wax and 
illustrated booklet on the new care of 


Club breakfast . . . 75¢ 

Special luncheon . . $1.00 

Table d’hote dinner . $2.00 
Also a la carte service 


HOTEL 


floors and furniture. 





Narn cssccsn:-5 seen rneneennne 
LEXINGTON — 
LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST. NEW YORK CITY City 
rank Gregson, Mgr. Phone MURray Hill 7401 a 


k Direction of American Hotels Corporation, J. Leslie Kincaid, President * 


F we had not been fortunate enough 

to have a car loaned us we should 
not have seen the desert. And not to 
see at least a corner of the desert of 
California is to miss one of its choicest 
parts. We were traveling from San 
Diego to Santa Barbara and our time 
was limited, but reports of the beauties 
of desert scenery and a taste for desert 
coloring and vegetation acquired in 
New Mexico persuaded us to turn in- 
land and devote at least two days to 
this detour. 

The brown hills that for some time 
we had seen in the distance came 
nearer and nearer as we speeded to- 
ward the east, and took on infinite 
shades of fawn and tawny tan as we 
approached. A perfect road carried us 
first by orange orchards and vineyards, 
then circuitously over a range of low 
hills where for miles there was nothing 
to be seen but undulating browns — 
not a habitation, not a person, not a 
tree. Then the road straightened out, 
lost its contours, and was bordered by 
soil that became lighter and lighter 
until it was fine white sand — and we 
were in the desert. 

It was fall. Conse- 
quently the myriads of 
wild flowers that make 
the desert a paint box 
of color in the spring 
had long since gone by. 
Possibly I should prefer 
the desert then, but | 
doubt it. I can imagine, I believe, 
masses of bright magenta and brilliant 
blues and yellows, but I could never 
have pictured mentally the infinite 
variety in the shades of buff and pink 
and salmon, merging imperceptibly 
into one another and all too evanescent 
and transitory to be given these defi- 
nite names. Low dried shrubbery and 
incipient sand dunes brought these 
colors to us from the mountain peaks 
and carried them back again before 
they could be recorded. Our road was 
so laid out that only the softly rounded 
and subtly colored mountains were on 
our left. While on our right was a 





range of jagged, sharply pointed peaks 
as boldly blue in color as decisive in 
outline, and rising without intro- 
ductory foothills abruptly from the 
plain. 
ranges continued until at length those 
on our right terminated in a series of 
gradually diminishing pyramids, the 


For miles these contrasting 


last one being buried to its very top in 
the enveloping sand. 

Behind this range was our destina- 
tion, La Quinta, eight miles beyond the 
little town of Indio. Our first view of 
the buildings, low-lying on the floor of 
a vast amphitheatre walled by the sur- 
rounding mountains, deceived us into 
thinking they were not man-size, but a 
closer approach showed us that they 
had been wisely designed so as not to 
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CRUISES IN MARCH AND APRIL 








Lloyd Sabaudo Line 
Navagazione Generale Italiana 
White Star Line 

French Line 
Raymond-Whitcomb 

French Line 


Red Star Line 

Holland America Line 
Rceyal Mail Steam Packet 
Holland America Line 
Cunard Line 

Hamburg American Line 
Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Holland America Line 
Cunard Line 

Royal Mail Steam Packet 


Panama-Pacific Line 
Panama-Pacific Line 
Panama-Pacific Line 


MEDITERRANEAN 
March 1 S. S. Conte Biancamano 
March 6 S. S. Roma 
March 8 S. S. Adriatic 
March 15 S. S. France 
April 8 S.S. Carinthia 
April 25 S. S. France 
WEST INDIES 
March 8 S. S. Lapland 
March 9 S. S. Volendam 
March 10 S.S. Araguaya 
March 15 S. S. Veendam 
March 15 S. S. Caledonia 
March 26 S. S. Reliance 
March 27 S. S. Araguaya 
April 9 S. S. Veendam 
April 12 S. S. Samaria 
April 12 S. S. Araguaya 
PANAMA-PACIFIC 
March 8 S. S. California 
March 22 S. S. Virginia 
April 15 S. S. Pennsylvania 
April 19 S. S. California 


Panama-Pacific Line 











obtrude upon the landscape in the 
slightest degree. Yet they proved to 
form a man-made oasis of the choicest 
kind, a resort for those who can appre- 
ciate great natural beauty and wish to 
enjoy it without the least sacrifice of 
comfort. For here we found not only 
beauty of nature, but buildings so 
well designed as to delight the eye and 
so perfectly equipped as to satisfy 
every demand for bodily comfort. 
With cream-colored stucco walls, and 
roofs of tile soft red in color and irregu- 
lar in shape, the group consists of a 
larger building containing  living- 
rooms, dining-rooms, and kitchen; on 
one side of this, across an ample 
court, a smaller building for service; 
and on the other side, symmetrically 
placed so as to form two small plazas, 
two-, three-, and four-room cottages 
containing all the guestrooms. These 
cottages show a wealth of imagination 
in their slight variations from the 
original pattern, and the whole group 
is a tribute to its owners and architect. 

We stayed long enough to see the 
sun withdraw all color from the desert 
and western mountains and fling it 
upon the eastern peaks which glowed 
with a brilliance that was unearthly. 
As we drove back by the same road by 
which we had come, the western 
mountains flattened out to mere 
planes of blue, grading from light to 
darker folds which for a long time 
were edged with gold. 

EF BP: 


ENERALLY | speaking, winter 

tourists may be divided into 

two groups—one_ group turning 

southward to avoid the rigors of 

winter, and the other turning north- 

ward to find the best that real winter 
has to offer. 

If ‘variety is the spice of life,’ there 

is much to be said in favor of a climate 





which offers sharply contrasting sea- 
sons, but by February the average 
New Englander cannot be blamed for 
feeling that these stimulating con- 
trasts have been some- 
what overrated. He 
may admire those who 
prefer vacationing in 
‘the frozen North,’ 
just as he may admire 
those hardy individuals 
who enjoy their cold morning shower, 
but personally he prefers his warm 
bath and a vacation that includes the 
possibility of basking. To him and to 
many others the call of Bermuda, 
“From Frost to Flowers,’ makes a very 
special appeal at this time of year. 
And there is no spot so easily reached 
that gives one quite such a complete 
and satisfying change. In less than 
forty-eight hours from New York one 
may sail not only ‘from frost to 
flowers,’ but from the noise and con- 
fusion of twentieth-century America 
to the peace and quiet of an island 
where trains and motor cars are still 
unknown, and where natural beauty 
and foreign charm still withstand the 
inroads of eager tourists. 

February and March are consider- 
ed Bermuda’s ‘season,’ although its 
equable climate makes the island a 
popular resort at all times of year. 

There is almost no outdoor sport or 
diversion which may not be enjoyed in 
Bermuda: golf, with a choice of seven 
excellent courses— the Mid-Ocean 
Club’s being one of the finest in the 
world; tennis on either turf or concrete 
courts; sailing, fishing, and swimming 
in the clearest of blue-green waters; 
driving, riding, bicycling, or walking 
along winding coral roads — and all 
this in an atmosphere that is a curious 
blend of England and the South, with 
an added charm belonging to Bermuda 
alone. 

There is much of historic interest 











of delight to even the most blasé 
tourists. But perhaps the chief a 
traction of Bermuda is that of seem 
ing so remote from the world one ha . 
left. Here one discovers a fairyland i | 
which youth may play and age may) 
dream; in which harassed business me} 
may forget their worries and devote 
mothers may forget their children; ‘ 
place providentially isolated, and ye 
miraculously easy to reach — in short} 
the ideal winter recreation ground fo 
the average American. 

To hardy north-bound travelers 
who love the austere beauty of ice and 
snow, With the varied sports they pros 
vide, yet who cannot travel as far ag) 
Switzerland for their winter vacatio 
our northern states and Canada offer 
an increasing number of attractions. 

The Lake Placid Club in the hea 
of the Adirondacks has always been a 
Mecca for winter-sport lovers, and it 
calendar for February includes man 
carnivals and tournaments. 

Montreal, Ottawa, and Quebec aré 
also splendid headquarters for vaca: 
tionists, furnishing all the winter 
sports enhanced by individual and 
picturesque backgrounds— not t 
mention another well-known attrac 
tion which may legally be procured’ 
with the kind permission of the 
Canadian government! 

The winter-sports season is in full 
swing during February, and gives one 
a last taste of real winter before the 
thaws and slush of March begin. 

Opinions may differ as to the best 
place in which to spend a winter 
vacation, but surely 
by the first of Feb- 
ruary everyone agrees 
that it is high time 
to pack up and go 
somewhere. = 


M. ALN. ~ 
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HE Asama Maru, the first of 

three new super-motor-ships to be 
laid down by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha Line, has well been called 
“The Bremen of the Pacific.” Although 
neither as large nor as fast as the 
Bremen, she has broken the record in 
the run from Japan to San Francisco, 
making it in twelve and a half days. 
The boat is the last word in ocean 
luxury, and attention has been paid 
not only to comfort and speed, but to 
safety. Ten water-tight bulkheads, a 
gyro compass, a radio direction finder, 
two motor lifedoats with wireless in- 
stallation and searchlights, are in- 
cluded in the equipment to ensure the 
security and stability of the ship. 

ES 
(Continued on page 148) 
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ailing Day: 
— Didn’t know 
it would be such 
a thrill! The ship 
all hung with lan- 
terns and flags. Every- 
, body throwing colored 

* streamers and balloons, the 
orchestra playing and such 
a crowd! Laughing and kissing. Last minute 
Bon Voyage baskets and telegrams. A 
newly married couple dashed up the gang- 

lank under a shower of rice. Can see lots 
of fun ahead. Our stateroom snowed under 
flowers and chocolates! 

I’m writing this on top deck in my brand- 
new travel diary. Feeling beautifully luxu- 
rious—facing the prospect of new countries 
and people all around ihe world. 

(Already wondering who is the impressive- 
looking man with the brief moustache and 
knickers. He has good taste in pipes. This 
is the third time he’s walked around this 
deck. Glad I wore this yellow and brown 
sweater outfit.) Think [ll read awhile... 

Later —“The man with the pipe” is Capt. 
A— of the navy. Bound 
for China. He loaned me 
the book he was reading— 
John Paris’ “Kimono.” 
Thank Heaven, now we 


= 





can talk. How that man has traveled! Lived 
all over the world. No wonder he looks so 
bronzed and cosmopolitan. And he bridges 
as well as he talks. 

Second day out— Splendid dip in the 
peel What a fashion parade of bathing suits. 

Ty new V-back suit is just the thing. Lounged 
in deck chairs, copeide. with the girls while 
Old Sol gave us a beauty-brown. Then to 
tea. Danced with three new men. 

Tonight’s the big costume party. Must 
wrack my brains for something different. 
Oh, inspiration where art thou? 

1:30. a.m.—Whoopee, the evening was a 
niot! Went to the party as Lady of the 
Bawth. Attired in 2 bath towels, 3 beaut 
marks, a sponge corsage-flower, a stalk 
COMPLETE 
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stopper necklace and an 
alarm clock fora wrist watch. 
Not to mention a soap box 
for a vanity. Glorious time. 

And what food! Papaii 
melons from Honolulu, 
fresh mushrooms, breaded 
froglegs, pili nuts and man- 
goes from Manila, creme de 
menthe sherbet. ..1 think 
we have the best table on 
the ship. Baron von P—is at 
my right, the newlywed 
couple from Stanford just 
across, and the jovial Cap- 
tain holding down the hostly 
honors. Having too good a 
time to write every day...! 


Thursday — Yokohama 
today. Already the water is dotted with sam. 
pans and little brown fishermen. 

Well, I’ve ridden in my first ricksha! And 
now I know how Caesar felt in a chariot! 
Spent the day Oh-ing and Ah-ing. First at the 
Daibutsu Buddha at Kamakura. Never will 
forget those mysterious slumbrous eyes. 

After luncheon we went up to Tokyo 
on a perfectly modern interurban. To the 


‘, Thursday Club where we bought gen- 


uine Japanese kimonos. (Not the usual 
tourist kind.) These were in dark, rich 
colors— plum, mauve and gray with 





You go as you please Round the World un- 
der the advantages offered by this unique 
steamship service. Stop where you wish in 
22 ports of 14 countries for as long as you 
like within the two-year limit of your ticket. 
Your fare, first class exclusively, including 
meals and accommodations aboard ship, as low 


as $1110 — $1250, Round the World. 


You may start from New York or Boston, Los 
Angeles or San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, B.C. 


Every week a palatial President Liner sails from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco—via the Sunshine 
Belt—for Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila and 
thence every two weeks to Malaya—Java nearby— 
Ceylon, (India by Pullman overnight), Egypt, Italy, 
France, New Y ork. 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston, New Y ork via 
Havana, Panama to California, and Round the 
World. Every fortnight a similar Liner sails from 
Seattle and Victoria, B. C., for Japan, China, Ma- 
nila and Round the World, 

Magnificent Liners. All large outside rooms, many 
with private bath. Beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. Outdoor swimming pool. Luxurious public 
rooms. World-famous cuisine. 


INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 
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delicate striping 
and simple mo-®% 
tifs. Stunning } 

present fora 
particular man, 

Then to see 
the Meji Shrine 
where the Ja- 
panese pray for 
the Emperor’s Vy 
soul. (An inner shrine contains'a sacred 
mirror which represents his soul. Fascinat- 
ing idea!) 

Drove up in the hills for a native supper. A 
doll-like paper tea-house with doors that 
slide back. View of the whole city twinkled 
below. Sat on little grass mats, and ate suki- 
aki and gunabi with bamboo chopsticks. 


Saw a real geisha dance at the Adzuma 
Odori— How very Japanese! Next act was an 
uproarious cloth-horse ~a countty cousin 
to “Spark Plug.” Japanese adore comedy. 


Ended up a perfect evening with a trip to 
Asakusa, Tokyo s Coney Islands auaied 
our way through the crazy mirror palace, 
eating Japanese fish candy. 


Stopped to fill our miniature English 
motor with Japanese “motor spirits” and 
sped back along the left-hand side of the 


road to our hotel. 


If this is my first day in the Orient, what 
will the rest be? 


Note: This is the first of a series 
from the travel diary of a Presi- 

dent Liner passenger. The full 
setin attractive booklet form 

may be had by writing to Dept. 

1-F of the nearest Passenger 
' Office listed below. 


Cee lee AGENT 
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F THIS IS MY FIRST DAY IN THE 
RIENT-WHAT WILL THE REST BE?” 
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1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C 32 VIA VITTORIO VENETO, 


604 FIFTH AVE., 5 NEW YORK 177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS ROME, ITALY 
25 AND 32 BROADWAY, . NEW YORK 514 w. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIP 152 BROADWAY . PORTLAND, OREGON 11 Bis RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, PRANCE 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST... CHICAGO 201 BROADWAY SAN DIEGO, CALIP 406 THIRTEENTH ST., OAKLAND, CALIP. 22 BILLITER STREET, FP. C. 3, LONDON 


PHILADZLPHIA JOD GOVERNMENT ST., VICTORIA, B.C. 
DETROIT 517 GRANVILLE ST.. VANCOUVER, B ¢ 


YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI HONG KONG 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, 


MANILA 
. SEATTLE, WASH 


210s0. SIXTEENTH ST., 
DIME BANK BUILDING, 


UNION TRUST ARCADE, . CLEVELAND 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN PRANCISCO 





WRITE FOR A COLOR BOOKLET CONTAINING THIS SERIES OF ROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL SKETCHES, ADDRESS DEPT. 1-F, NEAREST OFFICE, 
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EUROPE 


HOW TO BE AN 


EXPERIENCED 
TRAVELER 

ON YOUR 
FIRST TRIP 


By traveling under the Ameri- 
can Express Independent Travel 
Plan you can become an ex- 
perienced traveler on your first 
trip to Europe, whether you 
travel by motor car, airplane, 
coach, or train. 

A tentative plan, based on 
your ideas, is worked out for 
you by trained travel men. 
When it is approved, the 
American Express provides in 
advance, all you need for the 
journey ...tickets, private motor 
cars, reservations for trains, 
ships, hotels, airplanes, passport 
visas—and an introduction to 
personal service at American 
Express offices abroad. 

All the places you want to see 
are included... London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome...Oberammergau 
for the Passion Play, of course 
... because the places listed are 
made up of your personal pref- 
erences. You have the choice of 
sightseeing, of the class of ac- 
commodations, and of costs... 
just as though you were an ex- 
perienced European commuter 
and had made the arrangements 
yourself. 

A telephone message, per- 
sonal call, or a note will bring 
to you plans and suggestions, 
and upon your approval reserva- 
tions will be made immediately. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


New York 

58 East Washington St., Chicago 

Market at Second St., San Fran- 
cisco 

601 McGlawn- Bowen Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


65 Broadway 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 


Ay ty By he hae Mi hr, tr, hr, hr, de dr, 











THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 


TREACY Ea 
(Continued from page 146) 


N the heart of the Bernese Oberland, 

eight miles from Interlaken, is 
Lauterbrunnen. Iwo miles up and 
across the Valley of Lauterbrunnen 
are the Triimmelbach Falls, the glacial 
discharge from the Jungfrau, Monch, 
and Eiger. Once you have seen these 
astounding falls, the memory will 
remain with you always. They are 
the ‘very personification of irresistible 
force.’ You must enter the side of the 
mountain to reach them. As you ap- 
proach, a continuous rumbling in the 
distance becomes more apparent. It 
grows louder, and becomes thunder. 
The very rock vibrates beneath your 
feet. You have reached the falls, and 
stand aghast. From high in the 
opposite wall of the cave, straight 
down toward you as you stand at the 
narrow railing, a mighty volume of 
green water—one thick, compact, 
merciless mass of power — falls with 
incredible speed into the abyss below. 
Even more terrific is the one on a level 
with the lowest gallery — this water 
rushes with such force from out the 
rock that it shoots straight into space, 
not to fall for some twenty or thirty 
feet. And walking farther along, from 
higher galleries and some deeper 
within the mountain, you will see 
other falls. The weird effect is height- 
ened by electric lights. Such incredible 
volumes of water — endlessly coursing 
their way from high snow peaks, on 
and on, down through the very bowels 
of the mountains, to make themselves 
visible for an instant in these caverns 
of thunder! 


Bells 


HE city of Quebec has all the 

charm of the Old World, and yet 
to reach it one does not have to leave 
this continent. The ideal approach is 
by boat up the St. Lawrence, for in 
this way one gets a marvelous view of 
the city, with its steep banks, the 
quaint roof tops down by the wharves, 
its solid-looking wall, and the far- 
famed Chateau Frontenac dominating 
the upper section of the city. Here the 
waiters speak both French and Eng- 
lish and are quite patient with one’s 
own attempt at French. The steep, 
winding streets lead to many places 
of historic interest, particularly the 
Plains of Abraham, where Wolfe and 
Montcalm once fought for possession 
of the city. The occasional glimpses of 
the students of the Seminaire with 
their gayly colored sashes and the 
friars with their quaint cos- 
tumes add to the curious mix- 
ture of the old and new. Just 
a short ride from the city are 
the Montmorency Falls, with 
their gorgeous coloring and 





impressive height. ‘See for yourself’ is 
the best advice, and, for the sports 
lover, ‘Bring your snowshoes or skiis 
if it is winter time.’ 

M.A. B. 


see West Indies cruises 
are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar.and many of them call at Jamaica, 
| seldom hear any mention of Port 
Antonio. The region about Kingston 
is apparently better known, but to my 
mind Port Antonio is in a far lovelier 
situation — on the other side of the 
island where there is more rainfall and 
consequently more luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. The only hotel is the Titchfield, 
operated by the United Fruit Com- 
pany, and a delightful place it is. 
On the highest part of the little penin- 
sula, well above the town, it has the 
advantage of cool breezes and fine 
views in any direction. Its broad 
verandahs overlook a lovely tropical 
garden, and from a certain vantage 
point there one can watch the narrow 
harbor entrance where vessels fre- 
quently glide in or out, or gaze past 
the little island out over the very blue 
sea. In another direction one looks 
down on the inner harbor with its 
anchored ships, and beyond to the 
little bathing pavilion perched on 
stilts far out in the green lagoon, for 
bathing here must be in shallow water 
protected from the sharks which lurk 
on the open coast. A motor boat takes 
you to the bathhouse and, when ready, 
you descend directly into the sparkling 
water, so extraordinarily clear that its 
depth is deceiving. 

In addition to swimming there are 
drives to all sorts of fascinating places, 
according to your preference for 
mountain or coast scenery. There are 
tropical streams to explore and banana 
and coconut plantations to visit. Or 
there is the fascination of poking about 
the little shops or the native market if 
you love such pastimes. And the day- 
time pleasures are not all. If you do 
not know what evening is in the trop- 
ics, do not fail to find out, first hand, 
for we who inhabit Northern climes 
cannot imagine the beauty of a tropic 
night. The moon 7s larger and nearer 
and softer than we ever see it in our 
latitudes, and its gleam on the white 
boles of the palms and the flash of its 
light on their restless swords as the 
fragrant breeze stirs them is something 
to dream of long after. 

Port Antonio is ideal for a winter 
vacation. Unusual and fasci- 
nating always, it offers you rest 
or activity, drowsiness or gay- 
ety, as you please, all amid the 
most lovely setting imaginable. 
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BAHAMAS 


Paradise Found! 


Goop.sve to Manhattan...good- 
bye to bleak wintry windsl The S. S. 
Munargo sails gayly out of port on 
her weekly journey to the Isle of 
June, to a land of paradisel 


Summertime’s there, and blustery 
March is left behind; sports are at 
their height. Swimming in sky-blue 
waters, along a shore of smooth, 
coral-tinted sand, golfing under a sea- 
blue sky, tennis on fast championship 
courts, yachting and boating to beau- 
tiful under-sea gardens and to the 
fascinating isles roundabout, and at 
the magnificent New Colonial Hotel 
—a jewel ina tropic setting—dancing 
and dining. Delightful, too, quaint 
and charming Royal Victoria. 


Come now to England's fairest 
colony, to a paradise of hospitality! 
Come the gayest way—the Munson j 
way. Sixty hours from New York on 
the luxurious $.S.Munargo, sailings 
every Friday. A delightful overnight 
run from Miami, two or three times 
weekly by the magnificent S. S. New 
Northland. No passports required. 


For information and steamer 
reservations 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


67 Wall Street, New York City 
—TVvVvvVVVVVVVV.' 
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Ts smart to be in the know 


today. People who go places 
and do things are informed be- 
fore they start. Wherever 
you’re going, chances are some- 
body has been before and 
written a book about it. If you 
will tell! us where you’re going 
we'll be glad to tell you what 
interesting books about that 
place are available. Write to 
The Atlantic Monthly Book- 
shop, 8 Arlington Street, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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sailing the ocean the way of White 


Star...Red Star...Or Atlantic Transport 
Lines. As these great ships glide 
swiftly over their course...main- 
taining express schedules with 
pleasant, effortless speed... life 
becomes a smartly gay affair. 
Thoroughly relaxed, you enjoy the 
many divertissements offered by 
such sophisticated liners as the 
Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, Belgen- 
land, etc...And your stateroom 
will delight you. Comfortable, 
light, airy, with every conveni- 
ence —and so spacious, because 
roomy accommodations are vital 


to the enjoyment of your trip. 


Ld talontc Transport Lines not only give 
you service that is flawless, but fit their 
service fo your travel budget. Rates start 
at $105 for TOURIST Third Cabin. It is al- 
most literally true that, if you can afford 
a vacation at all, you can afford a trip to 
Europe vio 1.M.M. Let us show you how. 





No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 460 Market St., San Francisco; 
our offices elsewhere or authorized agents. 


y E white star line 


, 


d ster line - atlantic transport line 
national. mereantile marine company 































eevee the length and breadth 
of this “winterland” and summer- 
land of Southern California you find 
a new note in vacation pleasures ... as 
well as in homes, living, outdoor en- 
joyments. It gives unforgettable charm 
to this semi-tropic corner of your 
country. 


Make a winter vacation trip...if you 
possibly can... while snow-capped 
mountains and valleys of blooming 
flowers and ripening oranges illumi- 
nate fascinating vistas. 


“Winter” sunshine is warm... and 
dry ...and energizing; makes you want 
to get going on an evergreen golf 
course or follow foothill saddle trails! 
Old Mexico... and Agua Caliente... 
but a short motor trip! Beach cities, 
quaint art colonies, mountains and 
ample play-spaces dotting Southern 
California’s coast line, give added 
pleasure to your days fy the sea. 
And, Old Spanish Missions too... 
California as the padres knew it. 


February, March and April are the 
favored months at the oases of Death 
Valley and Palm Springs; then desert 
bloom is due! 


Entertainment is plentiful and var- 
ied... from the lures of Hollywood, to 
the shops, theatres and cafes of a met- 
ropolitan resort ie! like Los Angeles. 
Everything to do... or nothing! And, 
living costs are even a little less than 
the national average. There are ample 
accommodations of all classes. 


If you can’t make it this winter, come 
next summer. Get the joy ot ‘doing 
something out of the ordinary. Breezes 
from 6000 miles of Pacific Ocean 
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‘Atmosphere 


make Southern California summers 
cool and delightful. 


We have published a beautiful book 
picturing this Southland. It contains 
71 camera studies by the best men of 
this land of “pictures.” The cover is 
in full color. You may have a copy 
for the postage cost. 


EXECUTIVES: Los Angeles County oil 
fields represent an investment of 750 
millions . . . the agricultural industry 
over 400 millions. The port of Los 
Angeles is second only to New York 
in volume of export tonnage. 


Southern 
Cal nia 





od 





All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Sec. K-2, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Enclosed find four cents in stamps—the actual 
mailing cost—of ‘Southern California through 
the Camera.’’ Also send me booklets telling es- 
pecially of the attractions in the counties which 
I have checked. 
D Los Angeles (CD Orange OO Riverside 
CO Los Angeles Sports 
(D Santa Barbara (CJVentura [7] San Diego 


San Bernardino 
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PULLING POWER 


\ X J HILE the fabricating of metal casement windows is an old art, their manufac- 
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ture on a commercial basis is of comparatively recent origin. The commercial 

production of casement windows was begun some fifty years ago in Great Britain 
and from the very start the Crittall Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Braintree, Essex, 
England, held a position of leadership. Eighteen years ago the Crittall Casement Window 
Company, of Detroit, Michigan, was formed for the purpose of manufacturing metal 
casement windows in the United States. 


At that time, however, steel casements were almost unknown in this country. It became 
apparent at once that an extensive educational campaign was needed to bring to the 
attention of the American home-builders and architects the beauty and practicability 
of metal casement windows. 


The Crittall Casement Window Company at once undertook the mission of acquainting 
the American public with the advantages of these windows, using a series of advertise- 
ments in House Beautiful and similar publications. The response was immediate and by 
use of constant advertising, backed by a product that was proving highly satisfactory, 
they made steel casement windows popular. And today, steel casements are generally 
accepted by architects and home-builders alike as the most satisfactory type of window 
for residential buildings. 


The Crittall Casement Window Company pioneered in advertising casement windows 
in the pages of House Beautiful. A portion of the success of the Crittall Company, as well 
as the general popularity of metal casements, can be traced directly to the ready interest 
evinced by House Beautiful readers in a window that added beauty and comfort to their 
homes. 


That the Crittall Casement Window Company has found House Beautiful a certain 
means of getting its message to an active, interested group of readers, is indicated by the 
following statement from Mr. A. G. Andersen, Crittall’s advertising manager: ‘‘ The in- 
quiries we receive from House Beautiful are of excellent quality. This is proved by the 
fact that to these inquiries we have traced just as many orders, proportionately, as we 
have to any other source. 


“The ‘pulling’ power of House Beautiful has been consistently high. For the last two 
years it has produced inquiries at the lowest cost of any publication on our list.”’ 
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RITTALL CASEMENTS—with their sparkling 
crystal panes artistically fixed in a setting of 
lead and steel—add the final jewel-like touch 


of rich distinction to the interior 
of any home. They break the 
sunlight into warm, dancing pat- 
terns on floors and furnishings— 
and their simple beauty forms a 
harmonious background for color- 
ful draperies. 


Crittall Casements bring year ’round 
comfort and convenience, as well as 
decorative beauty. They close snugly 
against wind and weather—open 
wide in welcome to balmy breezes 
and healthful sunshine. And, they 
are easily cleaned and screened. 


CRITTALL 


10972 HERN AVENUE r 


TANWIN CASEMENTS 7 7 7 





WITH LEADED WINDOWS 





Stanwin Casements are available 


with screens by ¢ Prittall 


Whatever type or size of home you may intend 
to build, there is a Crittall Casement suited to 
your every need. Crittall Universal Casements 


are custom-built of steel or bronze to 
the exact specifications of your own 
architect. Norman and Stanwin 
Steel Casements are available in a 
wide range of standardized sizes, 
designs and types. 


Ask your architect to show you the 
illustrations of Crittall-equipped 
homes on pages A1131 to A1200 of 
Sweet’s Architectural Catalogues. 
Or, if you would rather investigate 
directly, we will gladly send you our 
latest literature describing the com- 
plete line of Crittall Casements. 


CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 


NORMAN CASEMENTS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


x y x 





Residence of C. L. Ayres, Esq., Grosse Pointe, Michigan. Beckett and Akitt, Architects 


UNIVERSAL CASEMENTS 
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A BEST 
SELLER 


Women 
everywhere 
are hailing 
the New 
Butterick 
Dressmaker 
as the magic 
key to smart 
frocks in the 
“made to 
measure’ 
manner. 
They are ac- 
claiming this 
distinctive 
book which 
has been in- 
troduced by 
no less an authority than Jacques 
Worth as the logical solution to 
smart clothes on a limited budget. 




















The New Butterick Dressmaker is a 
complete course in modern dress- 
making bound in one compact 
volume, unfolding the secret lore 
of the great couturiers in fasci- 
nating step-by-step directions for 
the cutting, fitting and making of 
fashion-right clothes. 


| 


320 pages 480 illustrations 


$1.50 at Butterick Pattern Departments and bookstores 
everywhere, or by mail $1.65 postage prepaid. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. X, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me The New Butterick Dressmaker. | enclose 

















$1.65 in stamps [] check [] money order. 
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THE NEW 
BUTTERICK 
DRESSMAKER 
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Gardening in the Lower South, 
by H. Harold Hume. New 
York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1929. 6 x 8%. 453 
pages, including index.  IIlus- 
trated. Price $5.00. 


HE gardening possibilities of 

our Southern states are prac- 
tically illimitable, and as yet no 
book has treated this subject in a 
comprehensive way. Mr. Hume, 
however, in his book, Gardening 
in the Lower South, has given us a 
wealth of information and correct 
advice about plants grown for 
fruit and ornament in_ these 
regions. There is practically no 
subject connected with gardens, 
trees, shrubs, and fruit growing 
which is not adequately described. 
This book should meet a definite 
need and greatly help in develop- 
ing the home grounds of the lower 
South. 


The American Rose Annual, 
edited by J. Horace McFar- 
land and G. A. Stevens. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The 
American Rose Society. 10920. 
54.x8. 232 pages, including in- 
dex. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


HE 1920 edition of the Ameri- 

can Rose Annual is one of the 
most important which has been 
published by the American Rose 
Society. Here are gathered the 
opinions of experts on every aspect 
of rose cultivation, as well as in- 
formation regarding all the newer 
roses of the world. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to ‘Favorite 
Roses,’ another to rose growing in 
California, and one of the most 
important contributions is an 
article by Professor Massey on 
the effective control of black 
spot. One wonders how people 
who are at all interested in roses 
can fail to join this society which 
provides them with such up-to- 
date and vital information. An- 
nual members, paying only $3.50, 
receive all publications and are 


entitled to admission to all ex- 
hibitions sponsored by the So- 
ciety, as well as being granted the 
privilege of voting at its meetings. 
The Rose Annual alone is well 
worth this price. 


Lawns, by F. F. Rockwell. New 
York: The Home Garden Hand- 
books, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1929. 5x73. 87 pages, 
including index. Illustrated. 
Price $1.00. 


HE Home Garden Handbooks 

have already proved their. 
value to the amateur gardener, 
and this latest addition — Lawns, 
by F. F. Rockwell — will doubt- 
less be one of the most popular of 
the series. Almost everyone has a 
lawn, and almost every lawn needs 
more intelligent attention than it 
receives. How to lay out and 
build a new lawn, how to repair an 
old one, and how to keep lawns in 
satisfactory condition, are all ex- 
plained in this little book. But it 
is more than a book on lawn 
making, for it treats the subject 
also from the point of view of a 
landscape architect and _ gives 
much valuable advice on the 
subject of relating the lawn to the 
house and to the general scheme of 
planting. 


Practical Color Simplified, by 
William J. Miskella. Chicago: 

. Finishing Research Laborato- 
ries, Inc. 1928. 6% x 93. 113 
pages, including index.  Illus- 
trated by color charts, diagrams, 
and photographs. 


HIS book is one of a series 

planned to furnish readers 
with the latest information on the 
subject of Finishing. It contains 
all of the general and important 
information on color choosing, color 
mixing, color matching, and color 
harmonizing incidental to prac- 
tical finishing. It also contains 
new information on colored light- 
ing. 
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‘A Sack Reproduction’ 


Colonial Lantern 


HIS interesting lantern is 

typical of the many skill- 
fully wrought reproduction lan- 
terns produced by Sack crafts- 
men. It corresponds to the 
antique original in every fea- 
ture, embodying, as it does, an 
authentic copy of a very rare 
bull’s-eye globe. The same meth- 
ods employed by the early 
Colonial artisan who designed 
it, the same care in execution 
of every detail, are present in 
this charming lantern. 


No. 20025. Height, 15 in. Width, 524 
in. Hand blown globe. Price, in pewter 
finish tin, brass or copper, $35.00. 
Sent parcel post prepaid, completely 
electrified, anywhere in the U. S. east of 
the Rockies. Pacific Coast prices 
slightly higher. (In ordering, specify if 
intended for outside use, as special 
waterproof sockets are furnished for 
this purpose.) 
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I. SACK CABINET HARDWARE CO, 
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George Slocombe’s new book. 
He knows the little green vil- 
lage corners as well as the 
honorable years for wine. The 
Paris of the Romans, Villon, 


the 





Revolution is as 
the 


and of 


vivid to him as present 





85 Charles St., Boston 658 Lexington Ave., New ay” 


With the opening of the new 
addition, the William Penn with 
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Charak living-dining room of unusual charm. 
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Charak reproduction 
of a fine Federal Chest 
with hand-carved 













posts. 









Charak 


Sheraton dressing table, 


with Hollywood 





inlay. 










Charak 


reproduces | 
with fidelity 
of design and 











workman- 





ship, yet at 
| moderate prices, Early 






American Furniture suit- 






able forthe modern Amer- 






ican home. * * If your 







decorator or dealer cannot 






show you Charak Furni- 
ture, we shall be pleased 


Paris of painters, idlers, writers, 
gourmands, diplomats and beg- 
He is a friend of 
artists and the cooks of famous 
statesmen. His Paris 
for the connoisse IT. Lavishly 
illustrated. $4.00. 


mad 


gars. 


book 1S 


The Atlantic Monthly 
BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 











angle, 
railroad stations, shops, department stores, 
banks, and theatres. 


its 1600 rooms and 1600 baths 

became the largest hotel in 

America outside of New York 

and Chicago. 

Located at the base of Pitts- 

burgh’s famous 
it is convenient to everything — 


HOTEL 


WilliamPenn 


PITTSBURGH 


“Golden Tri- | 


to tell you where it may 
be seen. 





| Charak block-front 
| 


Rhode Island secretary of 


distinctive workmanship. 


CHARAK FURNITURE CoO., Inc. 


Faithful Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture in Mahogany and Maple 
FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
OPEN SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK 
One Park Ave. 


CHICAGO 


KNAPP & TUBBS, Inc., 823:So. Wabash Ave. 


Pecmcnaniistition 


BOSTON 


9o Clarendon St. at Columbus Ave, 


PHILADELPHIA 


2209 Chestnut St. 


LOS ANGELES 
R. G. BINGHAM, 7217 Beverly Blvd. 
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-..and You will find this Mark o 
‘Thoughtfulness in \fany Homes 











Tedepbones throughou 
the house... wherever they wil 


add to comfort and convenzence 


SoME HOUsEs stand out from other 
because of certain qualities that mak 
them homes. Little touches of thought 
fulness here and there... deep chair 
beneath the glow of friendly lamps . . 
flowers by a bedside table... perhap 
some new device for saving time an 
effort. And telephones, of course 
throughout the house, to bring com 
plete convenience, ease and comfort. 


In the guest room, for instance, a tele 
phone ts a sign of special thoughtfulness} 
And elsewhere through the house. . } 
in the living-room ...on a dressing 
table . . . in a sick-room . . . cofivem 
niently beside a writing desk... if 
fact, wherever one will save steps and 





The guest voom telephone 2s a subtle courtesy . . . unobtrusive evidence of the completeness of your arrange- time for the people in your house. And 
ments for the comfort and convenience of your guest .. . yet it is as natural as providing for her tickets save the time of people outside too—fof 
to the theater, or to the opera .. . or as placing your automobile at her disposal during her visit with you. : ; : : 

Ox : : being able to answer promptly is di 


thoughtful courtesy to those who tele- 
phone you. 


It is really easy to have complete 
telephone convenience, and most rea- 
sonable. Your local Bell Company will 
be glad to plan with you the arrange- 
ments which will give most satisfac- 
tion. Just call the Business Office today. 
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In the pantry a telephone zs especially desirable 


/ 
. for receiving calls from the outside, and 
r the day’s supplies for the household. 
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1D; you recognize us this month in 
spite of our new coverr And do 
you like us in this new garb as much 
as we do ourselves? You may have 
had at first somewhat the feeling 
that we had when we tried it on —a 
feeling of unfamiliarity with our own 
appearance and a consequent desire 
to retire to a corner with a mirror and 
get acquainted with ourselves. But 
styles in covers change as much as do 
styles in clothes, and usually, we 
believe (if we except the long skirt), 
for the better. In fact more new types 
have been designed during the past 
five years than in the fifty years 
preceding, and the House Beautiful is 
but exemplifying its policy of being 
always in the van in the presentation 
of its material as well as in its context, 
by adopting this new cover. 


ae 


al of the most popular covers we 
have ever had have been those de- 
signed by Ethel M. and Fred Barr, 
of gayly colored kitchens, whose 
checked curtains blowing in the breeze, 
brightly painted tins and canisters, 
and green bottles, have delighted 
every housekeeper’s heart. Hence 
when we searched for an artist to 
make the sketch for the first presenta- 
tion of our new cover, we turned to 
the Barrs, knowing that they would 
do something in the spirit of our de- 
sign. And we think they have. 


Ze 


Ors Small-House and Cover Com- 
petitions are now so well estab- 
lished that they recur with the 
regularity of the tides. The photo- 
graphs of houses in our Small-House 
Competition of last year, which made 
up our traveling Exhibition, were 
hardly returned to their owners before 
those to be entered in this year’s 
Competition began to arrive. And 
this year’s Exhibition of Houses will 
but get well started on its cross- 
country travels before designs for our 
Cover Competition will be coming in. 
But the Competition of the moment, 
the one that is demanding our full 
attention, is that of Small Houses, 
which closed in November. An an- 
nouncement of the winning archi- 
tects was given in the January issue, 
and the prize houses are published 
in this number. If the thought ever 
arose in any architect’s mind that 
the judges in the past had_ been 
influenced in making their awards by 
“pretty pictures,’ then such criticism 
will be entirely disarmed this year, 
for neither house has the advantage 
of the subtle flattery of planting. 


Ie selecting the house by Raymond 
J. Percival for the prize for the 5-7 
room class, the judges based their 
decision on the following points: that 
the house is especially well conceived 
for its site, which was a particularly 
difficult one because of its lack of 
trees and natural advantages; that 
the exterior expresses the plan with 
bold simplicity and_ straightforward 
frankness; that the relation of the low 
wall to the greater expanse of roof 
is a happy one; that the details, 
although exceedingly simple, are con- 





RAYMOND J. PERCIVAL 


sistent with the plan and with the 
exterior — the absence of elaboration 
being entirely in accord with the 
spirit of the house; that the plan is 
economical in the disposition of its 
rooms, the arrangement of which has 
been well studied in order to establish 
an exterior design of good proportions. 

The reasons for the award in the 
8-12 room class to the house designed 
by S. Arthur Love, Jr., were summed 
up as follows: here again is a house of 
simple lines, with no attempt made 
to force unduly any picturesque 
features or to overemphasize the 
detail; the whole composition is a 
straightforward expression of the 
plan, the various units of which are 
well thought out imorder to achieve a 
comfortable and; HVabl@ hose; there 
is a happy sénse of balance in the 
disposition ofthe windows and 
porches; the combination of stone 
with the white painted siding adds 
interest in the use of materials, 
although the criticism was made that 
the stone bonding would have been 
more successful if the stones had been 
longer and laid in flat beds; the details 
are in harmony with the exterior 
design, and the house itself is in 
character with the Colonial archi- 
tecture of the locality. 

These two houses are shown on 
pages 181 to 185 of this issue. 


“LE HE following remarks, quoted from 
a letter from Mr. Bellows, one of the 
three judges, are an interesting commen- 
tary on the Competition as a whole: — 


The material presented was of sur- 
prisingly high quality. It is hearten- 
ing to know that such excellent work is 
being done all along the Atlantic sea- 
board and in California. That the vast 
country between was practically unrep- 
resented is somewhat surprising. 

In general the designs and materials 
were well adapted, not only to the 
individual house lots, but to the 
various localities as well. By all 
odds, the most exciting and beautiful 
photographs came from California. 
White walls, luminous shadows, and 
natural surroundings all conspired to 
produce loveliness. But there was also 
a high order of intelligence and taste 
shown in almost all of these California 
houses, in their design, plan, and 
setting. No other one region repre- 
sented made such a general showing of 
excellence. One lesson learned from 
the competition is that the East must 
look to its laurels. Another is that the 
ladies are challenging their brother ar- 
chitects in the design of small houses. 


Fee 


Cachan is tired of having her in- 
creasingly distinctive architecture la- 
beled with an assortment of inac- 
curate misnomers. The architects of 
the state have therefore decided that 
such terms as‘ Mission,’ ‘Spanish,’ and 
‘Mediterranean’ style shall be discarded 
in favor of the more logical term 
“Californian Style.’ This type of archi- 
tecture is described as follows by the 
Palos Verde Art Jury:— 


Californian Architecture is definedas 
that distinctive style which for several 
decades has been successfully growing 
up in this State, deriving its chief 
inspiration directly or indirectly from 
Latin types which developed under 
similar climatic conditions along the 
Mediterranean, or at points in Cali- 
fornia, such as Monterey. Color is 
generally very light in tone. Materials 
used are plaster, adobe or stucco ex- 
terior wall surfaces of a durable con- 
struction, or of concrete, stone or 
artificial stone. Roofs are low pitched, 
seldom steeper than thirty degrees 
with thirty-five degrees maximum, 
usually of tile laid random, but some- 
times, in the galleried Monterey type, 
using shakes or shingles, often with 


thick butts. 


Pinioné our authors this month is 
C. Adolph Glassgold, lecturer at 
the New York School of Interior 
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THIS ARBOREAL DWELLING @s not 
one of our prize-winning houses, but we 
think it deserves at least honorable mention 
for originality of design. It was built by 
a Ciwil War veteran and is equipped 
with water, electricity, and a radio 





Decoration and Secretary of the 
American Union of Decorative Artists 
and Craftsmen. He was formerly in 
the art department of a large Eastern 
college, and contributing editor of the 
Art Magazine. The following sen- 
tence included in his article seems to 
us an unusually comprehensive defini- 
tion of what modern furniture should 
be: ‘To be truly modern it must 
be beautiful in its simplicity, chaste 
in its decoration, functional in its 
structure, highly practical, composed 
of readily procurable materials easily 
reproduced by machine technique, 
unobtrusive in an ensemble, and a 
means toward comfort as well as an 
end for beauty.’ 

Margaret Lathrop Law sends her 
Polish paper cuts direct from Poland 
and writes from Warsaw: ‘The Polish 
people are simply dripping artistic 
talent, and now that they are free 
again there is really a remarkable ar- 
tistic renaissance taking place in this 
country.’ 

Carroll Bill is an artist and a 
designer of furniture, who has for 
many years been connected with a 
large Boston establishment. 

Since leaving Vassar, Jessie Farrell 
Peck has devoted her time to collect- 
ing old bedquilts, and already has 
gathered a notable collection. She 
plans to publish a book on this subject 
in the near future. 

As former editor of the Bazaar, an 
English connoisseurs’ paper, and con- 
tributor to many Magazines, G. Ber- 
nard Hughes writes with authority on 
ceramics. 

Living the simple -life _ himself, 
Walter A. Dyer is well qualified to 
write about it, and does so with quiet 
humor and understanding which will 
reassure many apprehensive critics of 
the jazz age. 





A KITCHEN CORNER TRANSFORMED BY ITS ARCHITECT OWNER 


Walls of tawny gray and dark oak woodwork form the background of this small 
kitchen-dining-room. The sturdy oak table and benches were designed by the 
owner and make a charmingly dignified group, with a bit of color in the gray-blue 
poping of the black rep cushions, and in the blue china and gleaming pewter 


Richard 


dveri!! Smirk 
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DULEDING PLANTING: 





FURNISHING 


AN APARTMENT ON THE EAST RIVER 


Four Tiny Rooms that show the Touch of thecr Architect Owner 


O the New Yorker of 
es. the mention of 
an apartment on the East 
River brings confused visions 
of towering piles of steel and 
brick; Venetian windows and 
balconies; garden terraces with 
awnings; old brownstone hous- 
es remodeled with the aid of 
stucco, ironwork, and bright 
blinds, and of course much 
plumbing and other interior 
decoration. Perhaps also the 
memory of a persistent electric 
sign which orders one to ‘Walk 
to business’; perhaps also a 
view of the river. All these 
impressions are mingled with 
those of dingy tenements and 
shabby shops, many children 
and many balls, the perilous 
crossing under two deafening 
‘Els,’ and waiting forever for 
the lights to change on First 
Avenue. 

The apartment of Howard 
Moise, who is an architect, 
is not something exotic thrust 
into tenement surroundings. 
It is a tenement made into a 
comfortable and attractive 
home. The building was erected 


some years ago as a model 
tenement house, long before 


we had even heard of Sutton 
Place or Beekman Place. Thus, 
as in all old-fashioned 
tenements, the kitchen is the 


BY HELEN GAIL 


Photographs by Richard Aversll Smith 





SINCE THE KITCHEN 75 also the dining-room, all useful objects 
are made decorative. The stove, for instance, is covered with sheets of 
asbestos painted black and hound with brass. The asbestos door, which 
conceals the real door, has mounted in the centre the top of an old warming 
pan. Red peppers and dried tomatoes hang under the hood 
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largest room in the apartment, 
and strategically placed so 
that one enters it first. Then 
only may one proceed to the 
other rooms and the balcony 
with a view of the river. Steam 
heat in tenements was unknown 
up to the time this house was 
built, so that, although it is 
modern as to heating, its 
apartments were planned ac- 
cording to the old idea of 
making the kitchen the most 
important room, because it was 
the only warm one. Its typical 
tenement plan makes one feel 
that this apartment is in- 
digenous to the East Side and 
its river, while the ingenuity 
and the genius of the owner 
have made it worthy. of Beek- 
man Place. 

The problem which has been 
faced and so successfully solved 
by the owner is that of creating 
of making a tiny apart- 





space - 
ment seem spacious, dignified, 
practical as to housekeeping 
beautiful and 
comfortable. The kitchen meas- 
ures only twelve 
feet, but it seems large when 
compared with the other three 
rooms, which are only seven 
feet wide and thirteen feet 
Color has 


arrangements, 


eleven by 


long. been intro- 
duced not only for its pleasing 


effect, but in order to help 
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Tue sink, as these two illustrations disclose, has been covered 
with paneling of dark oak, forming a dresser whose counter may be re- 
moved and back raised when dishes are to be washed. 
made distinctive by the addition of panels to cover the glass transoms. 
The plaster walls are grained to match the oak of the furniture 


Variations of 
grays and yellows have been used for the 
walls and other large surfaces, while accents 
of more brilliant colors occur in each room. 
Thus, all the rooms have been tied together 
to form an organic whole without being made 
to conform to a monotonous color scheme. 
So also, each piece of furniture has been 
designed or chosen, and placed, not only 
to fulfill a practical function in a beautiful 
manner, but in order to give a sense of 
increased space to each room. 

My first visit to this apartment occurred 
at night, and its impressions still persist. 
When we had reached the black 
waters of the river, we entered the building 
through a wide low archway leading into 


create the effect of space. 


almost 


a courtyard, open to the sky. An open-air 
stairway with an iron rail and guastavino 
vaulting rose from each corner of the court, 
and so entranced were we with the novelty 
of the place that the fifth floor was reached 
in a cheerful The prodigal use of 
good building materials is amazing evidence 


mood. 


that this house was built in the good old 
days. 

The door with the shining little brass 
name plate was opened, and we stepped 


The doors have been 


into a small entry and then almost im- 
mediately into a mellow, old-world room of 
charm and dignity. Fine dark furniture 
glowing in candlelight, a tall triple-hung 
window through which we could see the 
lights of boats on the river, and a glimpse 
into an adjoining room with another tall 
window and long curtains gently 
moving in the soft breeze from the balcony 
made us feel that we were in a charming 
living-room. When, however, we began to 
look around and found that the beautiful 
black and brass object gleaming in the 
the left was a the fact 
dawned on us that this was the kitchen. 
The old gas stove of the garden variety of 
twenty-odd years ago has been covered, 
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green 


corner at stove, 


with the 


exception of the burners, with 
asbestos, painted a shiny black 
and bound with brass. The door, mounted 
at the centre with the top of an old brass 
warming pan, may be opened in order to 
reach the real oven door behind it, so that 
the stove is still practical and is used daily 
The original little stovepipe 
happens to be a picturesque shape and gives 
a nice touch to the corner under the brass- 
bound hood, as do also the various brass 
objects and a bunch of red peppers, or a 
string of little red dried tomatoes like 
those which hang in the dark arched door- 
ways of Southern Italy. 

Another feature necessary to a kitchen 
is the sink — but one might look in vain 


sheets of 


for cooking. 
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THE WORK OF PAUL T. FRANKL 
as exemplified in this couch and 
chair shows originality in han- 
dling forms and materials, with 
a tendency perhaps toward dra- 
matic expression 


SOME MODERN FURNITURE DESIGNERS 
Ave there any who will take their Place in History with such Men as Adam, Chippendale, and Phyfe? 


NONYMITY has been the fate of most 
men whose names have been carved in 
beauty on the objects closest to our daily 
lives. Down almost to the contemporary 
designer of furniture, the only record left 
has been the material embodiments of their 
talents. Some few names — Robert and 
James Adam, Thomas Chippendale, André 
Charles Boulle, George Hepplewhite, Thomas 
Sheraton, Duncan Phyfe — of the furniture 
designers up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century are alone known to those 
casually interested in the history of the 
decorative arts. A scant handful more — 
Biennais, Jacob, Desmalter, Gouthiere, Caf- 
fier, Martin, Darley — are probably fa- 
miliar only to students. In the main those 
men whose work had a wide psychological 
effect, individual and social, upon their gen- 
erations were just so many obscure springs 
feeding the stream of the decorative arts. 
To-day we have reached a higher point 
on the incline of social awareness that re- 
ceived its elevating impetus in the invention 
of printing, so that now the last chair from 
Djo-Bourgeois or table from Ruhlman is 
reproduced in magazines throughout the 
world, and their names have become common 
coin in parlor conversation. Other names — 
Josef Hoffmann, Bruno Paul, Pierre Chareau, 
Louis Sognot — are known to those who 
even half attentively read their periodicals. 
The work of little-known and little-valued 





BY C. ADOLPH GLASSGOLD 


men finds its printed record too. To separate 
the good from the bad, to judge the con- 
tributions of these men, to estimate their 
single and collective value, and to forecast 
(though prophecy is inexpensive) their final 
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ONE OF FRANKL’S SKYSCRAPER BOOKCASES, 
in a style characteristic of much of his work 
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place among designers of all time is no simple 
task in the face of this superabundance of 
material and the inevitably myopic vision 
of contemporaneousness. 

By the strange telescoping process of time 
we come to see the history of the decorative 
arts as a series of styles or periods. Periods 
have a distinctiveness about them that is 
apparent to any meandering museum visitor. 
About the objects of these periods and by 
means of them we have reconstructed their 
ages, of which they are so revealingly ex- 
pressive. That the decorative arts of our 
age should be equally coherent, expressive, 
and characteristic is only a logical and justifi- 
able expectation. That they must be unlike 
all other periods follows inevitably from the 
differences between our age and the past. 

Very briefly, the present differs radically 
from the past (for our purposes) in its 
methods of transportation, its fabrication 
of synthetic materials, its domestic and 
business architecture, its inventions, and 
in its exploitation of the machine. To be 
truly reflective of our age the decorative 
arts must take cognizance of these differences, 
must intelligently employ these advantages, 
and wisely accommodate itself to the new 
needs and modes of life. The adjustment was 
naturally and unconsciously made in the 
case of the automobile and aeroplane, which 
had no traditional mould into which they 
might be cast, whereas in furniture the change 
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THE WORK OF KEM WEBER shows 
logical restraint and sane structure. 
Several of his designs are featured in 
the illustration above 


A cHatr designed by Eugene Schoen 
which shows French influence 


THE WORK OF EUGENE SCHOEN ZS 
notable for the skillful use of beauti- 
ful woods and rare veneers, a point 
well brought out in the desk illus- 
trated below 











has been more conscious and beset with the 
blight of conservative unwillingness to meet 
new conditions. 

As a consequence of what will prove to 
be an inevitable adjustment to modern life, 
designers will be found increasingly to use 
synthetic materials, more and more to reflect 
the functional influences of our new archi- 
tecture, and, by recognizing the limitations 
and scope of the machine, to acquire a sim- 
plicity of design that already seems to be a 
distinctive feature of modern furniture. 

All these considerations, important as 
they are in producing a change in furniture 
design, do not, however, completely explain 
it. With the conviction that simplicity, as 
illustrated in the best work of Greece, Egypt, 
and our own Colonial era, is zsthetically 
more satisfying than the complicated or- 
namentation of more luxurious periods, goes 
the belief that the form of a piece of furniture 
must be patently conditioned by its function 
and that each piece should be but an item 
in a harmonious ensemble — the part sub- 
ordinated to the whole, and the whole sub- 
ordinated to the occupant. These things 
were true of all great periods, but have been 
obscured until recently beneath the welter of 
stuffy Victorian rooms and period imitations. 
I am not one to deny the beauty resident in 
a Louis XVI cabinet or a Spanish varguejio, 
but I do feel them incongruous in modern 
surroundings. The designers whose furniture 
reflects an awareness of the truth of these 
basic facts are the ones who will most vitally 
contribute to the growth of a full-blown 
modern style—a style whose tendencies 
alone can now be defined. 

These tendencies were incipient in the 
William Morris movement in England as 
early as 1860, and it is therefore uncritical 
and unjust to consider modern furniture as 
a mere unrelated phenomenon of the moment. 
The Morris movement was, paradoxically 
enough, a revolt against the machine and a 
reversion to medizval craftsmanship. It was 
more basically a revolt against the abomina- 
ble furnishings being produced at the time. 
The Morris revolt took hold of Germany and 
helped develop a type of work called /ugend- 
stil. The significance of this movement was 
its search for a non-imitative style and the 
employment of the machine in the effort to 
produce large quantities of furniture at 
reasonable cost. Natural motifs were the 
basis of the Jugendstil as they were of |’Art 
Nouveau, whose great protagonist was 
Siegfried Bing in Paris, about 1900. But the 
natural motif soon became too insistent and 
brought the movement to a decadent state 
where grapevines and flowers twined all 
over the furniture. 

Out of the more structural elements of the 
Jugendstil developed about 1908 the phase 
of German design that was distinctly modern. 
In the 1914 Deutsche Werkbund Exposition, 
the modern style was seen to have taken firm 
root and attained definition in Germany, 
Austria, and the Scandinavian countries. 

France meanwhile was finding that its 





A MAN'S ROOM designed by Donald Deskey which illustrates his extra 
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ordinary sense of proportion and feeling for 


the right combination of materials, steel, pigskin, and glass being used for the furniture and cork for the walls 


Art Nouveau had exhausted itself and looked 
about for a more vital and appropriate 
style. It found the new decoration all about 
it, and immediately after the war began so 
rapid an assimilation and refinement of it 
that in 1925 at the Paris Exposition it 
emerged completely transformed, and_ be- 
came, for America at least, the leader in the 
modern decorative movement. 

Although we in America had received a 
traveling exhibition of German applied arts 
in 1912, little attention was given the modern 
style until the Paris show of 1925 brought it 
so vividly to our knowledge. Since then its 
growth and acceptance here have been nothing 
short of startling. Our most distinguished 
designers are those who work in the new 
spirit, for they alone, awake to the demands 
of a social existence so radically different 
from previous conditions, aid the integration 
of the applied arts with the other modern 
phases of life. 

Among those Americans whose furniture 
shows in greater or lesser degree a con- 
sciousness of the basic principles of the 
modern design and an awareness of its 
tendencies are Donald Deskey, Paul T. 
Frankl, Wolfgang Hoffmann, Ilonka Karasz, 
Lescaze, Walter Nessen, Winold Reiss, 
Eugene Schoen, and Kem Weber. Such 
perception alone does not, however, entirely 
explain their selection for special mention 
from out the long list before me. Many 


THE WORK OF WINOLD WEISS comes closest to 
developing an individual touch in wood 
furthest removed from Continental practice. 
A room recently displayed at the American 
Designers’ Gallery in New York 


others show an intimacy with the theory of 
the modern style and some few more practise 
it with commendable delicacy or vigor. But 
the nine whom I have designated by name 
warrant first comment in any discussion of 
the subject by the extensiveness of their work 
and its beauty. Had they been designers in 
one style or another they would rarely have 
drawn a bad piece, for they are primarily 
artists in the field of design, and only sec- 
ondarily adherents to'a cause. Their final 


positions among the furniture designers and 
cabinetmakers of the past (whose glory 
would be zealously preserved by admirers 
through slavish imitation) will depend not 
only upon the modernity of their work, but 
upon its beauty as well. It is by these two 
standards that they will be judged by 
futurity — beauty and appropriateness to 
modern needs. It is by these two scales as 
well that we, their contemporaries, are 
privileged to weigh them. I am only too 
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well aware that esthetic judgments are 
made on shifting ground, but | nevertheless 
beg to be permitted the dubious pleasure of 
passing tentatively upon these designers. 
Among the earliest of our modern furniture 
designers whose names have acquired a cer- 
tain prestige are Paul T. Frankl and Eugene 
Schoen. They had both begun to invest their 
furniture with the modern quality long be- 
fore its popularization through the depart- 
ment-store expositions of the past few years. 
Frankl’s furniture shows considerable origi- 
nality in handling forms and materials with 
a tendency toward dramatic expression. 
His skyscraper furniture, for instance, 
threatened for a time to become his symbol; 
an occurrence which would have been un- 
fortunate for his reputation as well as for 
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A KEEN STRUCTURAL SENSE 


gives the furniture of Les- 
caze (see above) an effec- 
tive simplicity, height- 
ened by the judicious 
employment of metals. 
Wherever possible, he tries 
to incorporate furniture 
into the architectural lay- 
out of a room, as in the 
office seen at the right 


Water NeEssen§ J/imits 


himself to metal arts and 
25 one of our best designers 
in this material, as demon- 
strated in the table and 
chairs below 


Courtesy of the Newark Museum 


the development of the contemporary style 
in America, where simplicity and not dra- 
matics is the great requisite. It certainly 
aroused popular interest of a questionable 
kind in modern furniture, but obscured for 
a time the more durable qualities in the 
majority of his pieces. These consist of a 
fine sense of proportion, elegant handling 
of masses, heightened by the absence of 
ornament, interest in the use of various 
materials, a knowledge of lacquers, and —a 
feature common to all the better designers — 
a functional simplicity. 

Schoen’s development seems to be along 
the path of refinement. His taste in the 
use of woods, his ornamental details and 
suavity of lines, are impeccable, and _ his 
elegance is derived from’ the best of the 
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modern French school. He is little addicted 
to the use of lacquers, metals, or synthetic 
materials, but he is to my mind without a 
peer in our country in matching beautiful 
grains and rare veneers. Schoen, it might be 
said, is working in the tradition, giving its 
basic principles polished expression. 

Allied with Schoen in a broad general way 
are Hoffmann, Karasz, Reiss, and Weber. 
They have in common with Schoen their 
allegiance to wood as material for the con- 
struction of furniture. They differ from him 
greatly, however, in spirit, for while Schoen 
shows French influence, the others, excepting 
Miss Karasz, evidence an artistic heritage 
culled from German or Austrian sources. 

Miss Karasz is the most individual and 
original of the four, and by far the boldest 
in conception. Yet occasionally one deplores 
an over-vigorous statement in her pieces and 
a heaviness due to (Continued on page 214) 
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A GAMBREL-ROOF COTTAGE 
WITH AN OLD-FASHIONED DOORYARD GARDEN 


RICHARD H. DANA, Jr., ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Paul Weber 
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THIS HOUSE IN LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT, belonging to Mrs. Frederick E. Haight, is true to the local type of 
early Colonial cottage of about 1760 in the pitch of its gambrel roof, low eaves, massive central stone chimney, and small 
entrance porch with curved plaster cealing. The dooryard garden serves to draw attention away from the garage 
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At THE REAR OF THE HOUSE afe a 
Stone-flagged terrace and pergola, 
beyond which stretches a flower- 
bordered lawn leading to the rose 
garden. The house is of white clap- 
boards with green blinds and weath- 
ered shingle roof 


THE OLD-FASHIONED ENTRANCE 
HALL és papered with cool green and 
white landscape paper. The narrow 
Stairway winds up around the chim- 
ney as in early days. It has char- 
acteristically turned balusters and 
closed stringer. The woodwork here 
is painted white 
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THE COLORS IN THE HOOKED RUG and wallpaper of the dining-room echo the deep pink of 
the lustre ware in the arched cupboards. The living-room has a curved bay window in the centre of 
the west end and four corner cupboards for books. Even on a dull day this room seems full of sunlight, 
with its yellow Chinese wallpaper, soft ruffled curtains, and brightly colored rugs and chintzes 











THE CONSISTENT COLONIAL HOUSE 


N a previous article we discussed the 
is characteristics of the American 
Colonial, as distinguished from the later 
Georgian work, and the possibility of design- 
ing, to-day, a consistent Colonial house. 
There is a difference between 
a building which is archeologi- 
cally true to a period and one 
is consistent with the 
period that 
archeologically true to a past 


which 
inspires it. If 


age, any house built to-day 
becomes merely a curiosity of 
no value exsthetically or prac- 
tically. It may serve as a shell 
in which to museum 
pieces, and so be of some in- 


store 


terest because it simulates the 
original setting of these objects, 
but to live within and conduct 
our present-day affairs from 
would be im- 
modern 


house 
without 


such a 
practicable 
conveniences, and with them 
the house no longer would be 
archeologically correct. 

To reproduce with utter 
faithfulness every detail of 
design and structure of the 
early eighteenth-century house, 
to limit ourselves strictly to 
the means the builders of that 
day had at their disposal, would 
seem a silly thing to do. It 
would be pure affectation, turn- 
ing our backs on the progress 
of the last century, with 
nothing to be gained in so 
doing. It may be said that it 
was affectation for the Colonial 
builders to copy so laboriously 
their pattern-book designs. In 
a sense it was. But remember 
this: when they set themselves 
to their task of copying, it represented a 
movement forward. They were studying 
what were to them new and modern forms, 
which must have seemed as strange and 
sometimes as unintelligible as some of the 
present-day modern designs seem to us. 
Their period of blind copying was short, for 
the builders soon threw away their crutches. 

On the other hand, to design to-day a 
house consistent with that of the Colonial 
period may mean to perpetuate the charm 
of the past without the sacrifice of the knowl- 
edge we have gained of construction or of 
the comforts and conveniences of life. The 
successful and consistent modern Colonial 
house is not a copy of its prototype. It 
preserves the best and discards the unes- 
sential. If the old work pleases us because 
of its inherent simplicity and dignity, because 


Il. Materials and Exterior Detadls 
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of its fine proportions and restraint in the 
use of decoration, because of its fenestration, 
these things are not the secrets of a lost art. 
They represent everlasting principles of de- 
sign, true in every period of building. They 





1. THE sMALL COTTAGE may have a door enframed by lattice 
similar to this one on a house in Hartsdale designed by Andrew J. 
Thomas, Architect. Notice that this house, as always in the consistent 
Colonial, sits close to the ground 


can be recaptured to-day in our modern 
Colonial house, so that it can stand beside 
its older neighbor without apology. If, 
however, we are to accomplish this we must 
be alert. Our danger will be that we shall 
overelaborate, overenrich our design with 
detail, and this perhaps is where we show 
the least appreciation in our modern Colonial 
houses. 

First consider the plan for a moment. If 
our use of houses has changed fundamentally, 
then to adopt the Colonial plan is to be 
archeological at the expense of common 
sense and comfort. If we have modified 
our manner of living, why not adopt the 
eighteenth-century plan, losing nothing that 
is essential to the Colonial and gaining what 
is desirable for present-day needs. Thus we 
take a forward instead of a backward step, 
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and if we do it wisely we keep our house con- 
sistently Colonial in plan. We shall find that 
the chief modifications will be, perhaps, a 
butler’s pantry, bathrooms, and _ closets. 
Next examine the general mass of the house 
and its facades. Here we have 
fewer problems even than in 
the plan. We are not different 
in stature nor in our essential 
human activities from our 
forefathers. The mass of the 
house, therefore, need not be 
changed to fit a different 
physical type of inhabitants. 
The fagade, again, can retain 
its Colonial characteristics, so 
long as we use materials similar 
to those used by our fore- 
fathers and so long as we re- 
quire windows for light and 
doors by which to enter. In- 
deed, the mass and the facade 
can be carried close to the 
point of archeological  per- 
fection if we wish, with little 
danger of offending our com- 
mon sense. 

Finally consider the ma- 
terials and details. The Colo- 
nial house was built of wood, 
more rarely of brick or of 
stone. Sometimes the brick 
and the stone examples re- 
ceived a coat of plaster. The 
wooden house, at least during 
the latter part of the Colonial 
period, was almost invariably 
covered with shingles or clap- 
boards. The shingles were 
split by hand, and so were 
rough in texture. The clap- 
boards were hand-planed to a 
surprising degree of perfection 
and sometimes were beaded 
along the edge. Our normal shingle to-day 
is machine made, smooth, and much thinner 
than the Colonial shingle. We can, however, 
get, without prohibitive expense, hand-split 
shingles with thick butts which approach 
the old shingles, and which will give to our 
modern house the texture and the shadow 
lines consistent with the old houses. Our 
modern clapboards will do very well. They 
are not beaded along the edge, and while 
this can be done by machine, its added value 
is doubtful in most instances. We should 
note the way the Colonial builders laid their 
clapboards — three and a half or four inch 
exposure over most of the house, but near 
the ground perhaps only one and a half or 
two inches to the weather for the first few 
rows, gradually increasing the width with 
each succeeding row until the full ‘expanse 
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2. A COMMON TYPE OF DOORWAY 7s this one on 
an old house on Cape Cod, with flat pilaster treatment and 
simple mouldings. Notice the narrow corner board against 


which the clapboards abut 


was reached. In this way the old builders 
made their houses tighter against cold at 
the floor line — a strategic point. 

Sometimes we see a modern house which 
purports to be Colonial, with the clapboards 
mitred around the corners, giving them a 
saw-tooth effect. It seems hardly possible 
that the Colonial builders ever did this. 
To do so, aside from weakening the corner 
from a design point of view, and so detracting 
from the dignity of the house, is fussy, and 
our forefathers’ work was generally straight- 
forward and simple. They used a narrow, 
vertical finishing board at the corner against 
which the clapboards ended. We can do 
no better than to follow their example. 

Another thing which is almost universal 
in the Colonial work is the close relation of 
the floor of the house to the ground outside. 
Many practical people argue against this, 
their contention being that if the floor is 
raised only one or two steps, the cellar can- 
not be lighted properly because the windows 
will be below the ground level, and so have 
to be set in areas. Undoubtedly our fore- 
fathers did not have their laundries in the 
cellar, nor a playroom for the children, nor 
a billiard-room for the grown-ups. It is 
also true that the cellars are a little less light 
if the windows are set in areas, unless we 
build on a side hill. But after all, building, 
like life, is a compromise. We gain one thing 
at the expense of another. Our only answer 
to these critics is that we cannot hold the 
charm of the modest Colonial house if we 
have to push the first floor up in the air three 
feet in order to get our cellar windows above 
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$5 ground. It can be done with 
more formal styles, but not 
with these simple, informal 


houses. We come, then, to the 
conclusion that we must. sac- 
rifice either a portion of the 
cellar light or many of the 
attributes. We do 
not keep the first floor close 
to the ground in order to be 
archeological, but to retain 
for our house pleasant propor- 
tions and to give it that air of 
hospitality and welcome which 
is typical of the best of the 
Colonial. 

If the house be built of brick, 
should be taken in its 
selection. There many 
kinds of brick, made for many 
different purposes. 
not 


Colonial 


care 


are 


They are 
all equally suited to a 
Colonial house. The old build- 
ers used small, handmade brick 
of fairly smooth surface, which 
they laid up in lime mortar, 
sometimes, though not always, 
in Flemish bond. Sometimes 
dark headers formed a 
pattern on the walls, but not 
blatantly — one should sense 
the pattern rather than ac- 
tually see it. 

If the house is to be of stone and still 
retain its Colonial characteristics, roughly 
coursed masonry is preferable to meticu- 
lously square-cut stonework. The latter be- 
longs properly to the more formal Georgian. 
In the Middle and Southern colonies stone 
and brick were used at an early period more 
generally than in New England. Phila- 
delphia has always been noted 
for its stone houses. When 
these houses were built of 
rough stone, the joints were 
likely to be very wide, and in 
many cases so much mortar 
was used to fill the irregularities 
that the result was like a 
plastered wall with stones set 
into it. Again these walls 
were sometimes plastered over 
entirely and had an undulating 
surface, due to the irregularities 
of the stone, which gave an 
interesting play of light and 
shade. 

The materials, then, for the 
consistent Colonial 
to-day can be of wood frame 
covered with shingles or clap- 
boards. They can be brick or 
stone, or they can be of some 
material over which a stucco 
coating can be applied. The 
range of materials is sufficient. 
It is the restraint with which 
the materials are used and the 
adaptation of the details to 
the that im- 
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3. Tus simpLeE vesTIBULE follows the lines of 
earlier ones, although it depart: from precedent in its use of 
matched boarding, which here contrasts pleasantly with the 
shingled wall. Frost © Raymond, Architects 
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portant. The roof materials are more dif- 
ficult. They were commonly of wood shingles 
during the Colonial period, but to-day fire 
hazards, insurance, building laws, sometimes 
lead us to make our most serious concession 
Where it is reasonable to 
retain them, wood shingles will be found the 
most fitting roofing material 
esthetic point of view, though not as a pro- 
tection against fire hazard. 
What of the exterior details? 


to consistency. 


from an 


These con- 
sist chiefly of the doors, windows, eaves, 
dormers, and chimneys. 
outside of the house the qualities that make 
for charm and consistency or they utterly 
ruin it. Therefore they deserve study. It is 
reasonable to consider the entrance first, 
for, after all, our judgment of a house is 
largely influenced by the success of its door- 
way. The small cottage may have a simple 
eight-paneled door enframed by lattice or 
trellis, similar to that in Figure 1. The next 
step in elaboration of the doorway is a flat 
pilaster treatment with few and_ simple 
mouldings, like the one in Figure 2. There 
may be a glazed transom over the door, and 
above that a pediment; but all entirely simple, 
such as the early carpenter builder could 
have fashioned, following laboriously the 
first English pattern book that had fallen 
into his hands. Notice also in this illustration 
the narrow board at the corner of the house 
against which the clapboards stop. 

In some districts, and this is particularly 
true about Hingham, Massachusetts, where 
the early houses had the central chimney and 
therefore a very small entrance hall and often 
a narrow, winding stairway, the Colonial 
builders used to build out a closed vestibule 
—undoubtedly to gain more hall space — like 
the one in Figure 3. | do not remember ever 


They give to the 
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seeing an original example of these closed 
vestibules with plain matched boarding on 
the outside walls as is shown on the Cam- 
bridge house. It is, then, not archeological, 
but it is none the less consistent with the 
Colonial and gives a pleasant contrast with 
the lines of shadows and the texture of the 
shingled walls. These two examples we may 
say are in the spirit of the Middle Colonial 
period, when the carpenter builders were 
feeling their way slowly among what, to them, 
must have seemed the modern tendencies of 
their age. 

In studying the Colonial we should re- 
member that in the early days of difficult 
communication, ideas were not exchanged 
rapidly. In the inland settlement we find 
houses of a given date following traditions 
which had been in vogue nearly a hundred 
years earlier among the coast settlements. 
| remember finding a few years ago, in 
Llandaff, in the foothills of the White 
Mountains, a little cottage house, far off the 
main road, which could not have been built 
earlier than 1800, but which was a perfect 
replica in its mass and details and in its 
methods of construction of the Cape Cod 
cottages of a century earlier. 

Thus it is not always safe to date our 
old houses conclusively merely because of 
the period they appear to represent. The 
dates of the periods vary with the locality. 





As an example of the later Colonial period, 
we may take the Philadelphia example in 
Figure 4, built into a wall of coursed masonry 
with the joints carefully picked out in white. 
Here the thick walls give the door an unusual 
reveal and a deep shadow that helps to set 
it off. The doorway, of course, is modern. 
Some will say it is not in the spirit of the 
Colonial at all, but of the Georgian, that it 
belongs to the period of architectural so- 
phistication rather ‘than to the period of the 
craftsman’s study of architectural forms. 
However, we find doorways of equal beauty 
and skill of workmanship in some of the more 
important centres along the seacoast, dating 
much earlier than 1775. Let us consider it 
a line case. Such a doorway could be applied 
without incongruity to a house definitely 
Colonial in all of its other attributes, or 
equally well to one of the simpler Georgian 
houses. 

The entrance to another house at Harts- 
dale, in Figure 5, has again the feeling of the 
Colonial, but without being archeological. 
One can imagine that these porches were a 
natural development of such enclosed ves- 
tibules as we find in the early Hingham houses. 
The oval curve insthe pediment may offend 
the arcleologically minded since it is not 
strictly within the confines of the Colonial, 
but it need not disturb us. Properly used it 
is not inconsistent with a Colonial house. 
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The introduction of a simple curve and the 
delicate proportions of the porch may form 
a pleasant contrast with the usual rather 
austere lines of the Colonial. 

The architect who departs boldly from 
purely archeological traditions and yet at- 
tempts to achieve a house which retains 
the sentiment of the treads on 
dangerous ground. He runs the risk of being 
laughed out of court by any jury of American 
Colonial enthusiasts. But if he succeeds he 
has accomplished something very fine. His 
house can be set down in the midst of, let 
us say, a group of genuine first-family Colo- 
nial houses, and the massing and propor- 
tions, the details of window and door open- 
ings and their arrangement in the facade, 
the slope of roof, the treatment of chimneys, 
the texture and color of walls — all will blend 
with the neighboring houses. If, then, his 
house takes its place among these strictly 
period houses so that one enjoys it and ad- 
mires it both for its own beauty and for its 
harmony with its surroundings, so that 
neither the old Colonial houses nor the mod- 
ern house lose in dignity because of the 
presence of the other, the architect may feel 
that his work is well done. His house may 
have not a single truly Colonial detail, yet 
still have the essence of the period. 

Such a modern doorway as that in Figure 6 
illustrates what I (Continued on page 225) 
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4. A MORE ELABORATE DOORWAY that might be classed as 
Georgian, although doors as elaborate as this are found on Colonial 
houses. Thick walls give the door an unusual reveal. Duhring, Okie 
& Ziegler, Architects . 


5. THis PROJECTING PORCH has a curved ceiling that forms a 
pleasing contrast with the usual rather austere lines of the Colonial. 
It is not inconsistent with it, although it is found usually on the 
Georgian house. Dwight J. Baum, Architect 
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Fics. 1, 2, 3, anp 4. The chairs shown above all date from the seventeenth century, but are from widely separated 
countries. The first is an English chair, known as a Farthingale, the second an Italian chair from Liguria, the 
third a Spanish chair, and the fourth a small French chair. There is a marked similarity in their design 


THE SPONTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT OF FURNITURE STYLES 


HE story of period furniture has been 

carried, it would seem, to the very 
limits of its analytical possibilities, and to 
discuss it from a new angle would need either 
the wand of a magician to create for us 
new types, or much originality to establish 
new authority for justifying and defending 
any new subject matter. 

For new material we must, in other words, 
almost step over the line of actuality into the 
world of romance, for there is a romantic 
phase of this prosaic subject, although to a 
lesser degree, perhaps, than in architecture or 
painting. But when we realize how closely 
the creation and use of period furniture had 
to do with human thought and effort, it be- 
comes easy to invest it with a little of the 
spirit of the times when it was 


L The Jacobean ov Turned-Leg Period 


BY CARROLL BILL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


of us have some familiarity with the furniture 
of England, and for that reason | am taking 
it as a basis of comparison with that of other 
countries. For convenience | have made an 
arbitrary selection of four English periods, 
Jacobean, Queen Anne, and Early and Late 
Georgian, to which I shall adhere with more 
or dess consistency because the dividing line 
between the periods is a broad and debatable 
territory. 

To focus the discussion | will call attention 
to the sketch, Figure 1, of an English chair 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don, known as a farthingale chair and dating 
about 1615, which, in spite of its oaken 
simplicity, has a distinctly un-English feel- 
ing. This is perhaps due to its soft upholstery 


—at that date an innovation. While this 
chair is unquestionably English in origin, it 
is curiously like the three that follow, of 
Italian, Spanish, and French provenance, all 
contemporary, and all having a strong family 
resemblance. 

The Italian chair from Liguria, Figure 2, 
dating about 1630, is remarkably like its 
English cousin in its general proportions, — 
square-seated and low-backed, — in the de- 
tail of the turned columnar legs, and in the 
feeling of the upholstered back and seat 
fastened with nails placed in patterns. 

The Spanish chair, Figure 3, is of the same 
wide square shape (a little wider perhaps, as 
is characteristic of Spanish furniture) and its 
legs might have been turned on the same 

lathe as the others. Its up- 








made and used. In this par- 
ticular case I am to tell you 
something about that spon- 
taneous and illusive develop- 
ment of styles in different 
countries, and why certain 
similarities of proportion and 
detail of furniture design are 
found approximately of the 
same date in widely separated 
localities. 


holstery is of leather, while 








that of the other two is of 
damask. The general effect is, 
however, the same, as the 
leather is tooled in the manner 
of Cordova, and the ornamen- 

















Fic. 5. A Jacobean refectory table with baluster form of turned 
legs, dated 1697 
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tables, at first glance seem- 


period, will be found to be as \O 
widely separated as to their 
source of origin as, for exam- 
ple, England and Italy. Most 
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Fic. 6. A Spanish refectory table strikingly similar to its by 
English cousin, which proves that direct contact must have been 
made between the two countries 
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tal nails are to all purposes the 
same. 

To these three | am adding 
a fourth example, Figure 4, a 
small French chair of the 
Henry IV, very 
much like the others in general 


period of 


feeling of size and shape, and 
having the columnar 
turned legs almost 


with them. It is of walnut and 


same 
identical 


covered with velvet; a small, 
easily handled type softened 
upholstery, which was 
called a  chatse-a-femme or 


ladies’ chair, in contrast to the 
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Fics. 7, 8, anp 9. A Derbyshire chair of about 1650, an Italian chair from 
Umbria of earlier date, and a Spanish chair from Zaragoza of about 1640 


heavy and hard-seated wooden stools at 
that time considered comfortable enough for 
the men. 

The similarity of proportion of these four 
chairs may be explained by the common 
need, in all these countries, of a simple seat 
without arms over which might be spread 
without crushing the enormous skirts of the 
period, known as farthingales. These skirts 
account for the name of the English chair, 
thus classifying it as a distinctly feminine 
piece of furniture of that day. 

The profile of the turned leg is distinctly 
that of the Tuscan column, whose source was 
Italy and which was carried to 
England by Italian craftsmen at 
that time and during previous 
periods. This type of column was 
much in demand there, and ex- 
erted a strong influence on Eng- 
lish styles of architecture and 
furniture. The affiliation of Spain 
and Italy was, as regards geog- 
raphy, 
enough to establish and explain 


politics, and art, close 
such similarity of style as is shown 
in the chairs illustrated, and any 
small peculiarities are of course 
due to local influences. 

Leaving for the moment the sub- 
ject of chairs, let me refer to the 
two long refectory tables which, at first 
glance, have all the earmarks of a common 
country and period of origin. Both have the 
same long and narrow proportion, the same 
division of legs and arrangement of stretchers 
or underbracing, the same number, weight, 
and baluster form of turned legs. The deep 
rails underneath the top in each example have 
carved decoration; and even such a small 
detail as the square-edged top is common to 
both, so that one could easily mistake them 
for close relations. 

As a matter of fact the table shown in 
Figure 5 is English Jacobean, dated 1697, and 
is part of the furnishings of a great manor 
house in one of the central counties of Great 
Britain. The table in Figure 6 is from the 
province of Navarre in the north of Spain 
and dates from about the same time as the 


English example. The nearness of northern 
Spain to France would naturally suggest 
French influence rather than English, but 
in this table there is nothing of France, 
and the difficult passage across the Pyrenees, 
to say nothing of the dangers of the road 
across country, probably gave travelers 
between Spain and England the alternate 
and safer choice of passage by water, to 
which the Spaniards were already used by 
reason of their activities in the Netherlands. 
So in this and other ways to which I shall 
refer later in this series, contact was made 
directly between England and Spain, and is 





a plausible explanation of the striking simi- 
larity in the two tables coming from such 
widely separated countries. 

It will be interesting before leaving them 
to point out the slight differences that mark 
their national characteristics and that fix the 
one as English, and the other as Spanish. The 
most Important of these is the character of 
the carving of the deep rails under the tops. 
That of the English table is the typical strap 
work, a low-relief decoration, a heritage from 
Elizabethan times but persisting through 
Jacobean, and giving the appearance, as the 
name indicates, of a design or pattern made 
out of interlacing and interwoven straps and 
knots. This is typically English. The rails of 
the English table are solid, while those of the 
Spanish example are: cut up into drawer 
fronts, a construction not common in England 
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but one to be found quite often in Spain; 
and the carved decoration of these drawer 
fronts of the Spanish table is the geometrical 
decorative panel work in low relief inspired 
by early Moorish design. This table also has 
typical turned feet which are characteris- 
tically lacking in the English example. These 
small differences are, however, very slight 
and only serve to emphasize the striking 
similarity of this well-marked example of 
related development of style. 

Human minds will run in similar grooves 
to solve their common problems, separated 
though they be by the width of the earth, and 
the earliest form of stool in all 
countries took the form of a 
box with a top. They had such 
crude carved and moulded orna- 
mentation as was at the command 
of their makers, and the heavy 
little pieces, besides serving as 
made excellent weapons 
of offense in the frequent tavern 
brawls. Later, with the increased 
use of the turned leg, the same 
related development of human 
need brought into being the stools 
shown in Figures 10 and 11. 


seats, 


Fics. 10 and 11. An English and a Spanish stool, the latter The first is an oak stool of 
quite superior in design and construction to its relative 


the time of Cromwell, not as well 
proportioned or executed as 
furniture of the preceding period of Charles I, 
but recalling all the austerity of the Com- 
It is higher than the earlier 
type, and might, and probably did, serve 
Its heavy turned legs are 
splayed and connected by plain stretchers 
and by moulded and sawn upper rails, on 
which rests the top with its moulded edge. 
There is no question of its English origin, 
but its foreign air is so marked that to 
illustrate the point | show you in Figure 11 
a walnut stool from Spain of the same 
This little piece, of very 


monwealth. 


as a small table. 


general period. 
nearly the same proportions, has similar 
splayed and turned legs, a finely moulded 
top, and is quite superior in design and 
execution to its relative. There is an element 
of humor in the fact that, whereas the 
English stool has plain stretchers and sawn 











upper rails, the Spanish stool shows well- 
designed and well-sawn stretchers and plain 
top rails, thus evening things up. 

In pre-Jacobean times the typical English 
chair was the wainscot type with heavy solid 
back and a growing tendency toward light- 
ness which, helped on by Italian influence, 
resulted in smaller chairs with more open 
backs. The example shown in Figure 7 is a 
Derbyshire chair of about 1650 
or the very end of the reign of 
Charles I, and is the source of 
a development of the numerous 


time gratifying all earthly desires. After 
some research | decided that a few others 
might exist in England, but that was all. 
Shortly afterward, while traveling in Spain, 
| found a wonderful antique shop in Gi- 
braltar, and my pride in possession took 
flight, as there, in new and strange forms, 
were several gate-leg tables. 

In attempting to trace the origin of this 





styles of open-backed chairs to Cra 
follow. Its own foreign - rela- 

tionship can be traced directly 
to the Italian chair from Um- 
bria, in Figure 8. ~- This is of 
an earlier date, to be sure, but 
taking into account the slow- 
ness of communication of the 
time, one may refer to it as 
contemporary. 

In this particular instance 
we are more concerned with 
the sameness of the open backs 
of the chairs than with the 
chairs as a whole. These arched 
openings recall the familiar 
architectural arcades of Italy 
and illustrate very pointedly 
the influence of that country 
on English architecture and its 
attendant furniture develop- . 
ment. Both these chairs have — gtittritn 
wooden seats on which might 
be laid cushions, and in this 
case the English chair has been 
carried to a greater degree of 
elaboration of ornament than 
its Italian ancestor. To com- 
plete the triangle of the arcaded 
back I show a Spanish chair, 
Figure 9, from Zaragoza, of 
about 1640, crude and robust, 
as is characteristic of early 
Spanish design, but whose back 
nevertheless bears close rela- 
tionship to the first two exam- 
ples. It has the same little 
arcaded treatment with small 
turned shafts holding up the 
arches. As one of the most 
typical architectural features of 
Spain is her arcaded squares, it 
is quite in order to find the same thought 
worked out and applied to her furniture. 
The cherished prize of ray early furniture- 
collecting days was a gate-leg table picked 
up in a New England village and at that 
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Fic. 12. An example of the English gate-leg table, 
which came to the height of its perfection during the 
Jacobean period 
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of the growing taste for tea, coffee, and 
chocolate, many small single-flap tables were 
made to accommodate the increased patron- 
age of coffee houses and taverns. 
The gate-leg table, however, to which 
I refer, the mechanical principle of which 
was of earlier date than these small tables 
came to the height of perfection in the 
Jacobean period. For the legs of these 
tables the 
infinite variety of 
and — influenced by 
trade intercourse with Spain, 
Portugal, and the Far East - 
those amazing twists, cut away 
seemingly to the point of 
fragility. Time has proved, 
however, that fragile 


artisans used an 
turnings, 


sawings, 


these 
legs were fully equal to the func- 
tion of supporting the table top. 

While I have 
isolated examples of the gate- 
leg table in the furniture of 
Germany and France and Spain, 
it is to England that we 
must look as the 
inspiration for this interesting 
piece of furniture, of which 
an illustration is shown in 
Figure 12. Figure 13 shows a 
Spanish table whose whole 
feeling is so un-Spanish as 
to fix undoubtedly its English 
inspiration. The 
of the drawer framing, the 


chanced on 


source of 


construction 





Fic. 13. A Spanish gate-leg table showing 
English inspiration but with details linking 
it to Spain 


type we arrive at the conclusion that in 
all countries sooner or later the need came 
to enlarge the capacity of table tops with- 
out permanently increasing the size of the 


base. In England especially, as a result 





rectangular top moulded on 
its underside, and the peculiar 
turned feet are the important 
details linking it to Spain. 
Otherwise the table is Eng- 
lish, and its date — about fifty 
years after that of the Eng- 
lish example 
a story of the 








makes possible 
wanderings 
of some impressionable Span- 
iard traveling from the Nether- 
lands to England, and bringing 
home with him the idea of a 
folding table to be carried out by 
native Spanish wood workers. 
Here have been shown and 
described a few examples of the 
Jacobean 
which we may refer as the 
turned-leg type, linking them 


English period to 


with similar developments outside of England. 
The next article takes us through the Eng- 
lish Queen Anne, or, as it might be called, 
the cabriole-leg period, and the development 
of that style in other countries will be shown. 


FROM A COLLECTION OF MODERN RUGS GATHERED 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Included in the International Exhibition 
. organized by the 


American Federation of Arts 
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and now on Display in Important Citzes 
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Photographs by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 





THE RUG ILLUSTRATED ABOVE from France would contribute a distinct 
note to a room. It is compelling without being unassimilable. It has a gray ground 
with a yellow disk on which is a geometric design in green, black, cream, and gray. 
It is hand-knotted and was des igned and executed by Evelyn Wyld 





ABOVE Is A RUG that would take its place 
quietly in almost any good decorative 
scheme. It is hand-woven in tones of gray 
and brown. It was designed by Hilde- 
gard Dinelau and executed by Johanna 
Brunssons V dvskola of Stockholm 





THE RUG AT THE LEFT has a characteristic 
German design which is worked out in 
russet, orange, and gray. Itis hand-knotted, 

: : Smyrna, designed by Wilhelm Poetter and 

see cea ten te eect : sinensis aaceadommein. executed by Deutsche Textile Kunst 
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THE RUG AT RIGHT 25 one of several on exhibition 
from the United States. It was designed for a 
child's room by Ruth Reeves and was executed in 
Czechoslovakia for W. and J. Sloane. It is a 
hand-knotted rug with a design in rose, yellow, 
and blue on a cream ground 
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FRoM rraNce came the rug at the left, designed by 
Francis Jourdain. It is hand-knotted and has a 
dainty design of fleurets in blue, black, white, 
gray, and orange on a gold-beige ground. It was 
executed by A la Place Clichy, Paris 





an interesting type of weaving in bas- 
relief. It is hand-knotted with a con- 
ventional floral design in two shades of 
green, yellow, and gray. It was de- 
signed by Marion V. Dorn and exe- 
| cuted by the Walton Royal Carpet 
Factory, London 


Tuts ruG brought from England shows 
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POLISH PAPER CUTTING 


An Art which, although slight and whimsical, is original, 


with its Roots in the Oriental Conception of Art 


that Patternizes all Things 


BY MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


ECOND only to his all-consuming pa- 
S triotism and his intimacy with good 
brown earth is the Polish peasant’s instinct 
for line and color. Untutored as he or she 
may be in problems of perspective and 
composition, there is ever present the irresist- 
ible urge toward self-expression in: tangible 
form, the desire to create with his own hands 
something that is originally conceived and 
executed for the mere love of the thing. 
True, necessity is the mother of invention, 
and the Polish peasant has been forced for 
many centuries to hew the wood for his 
simple cottage, to build it with his own 
hands, and to make his family’s meagre 
furniture. Circumstances have compelled 
his wife to raise her flax and shear her sheep 
and weave her cloth from the products of 
her own toil, just as the hunger of her 
children has driven her to make bread out 
of the grain from their wheat fields and cook 
for them the animals her man has killed. 

From such necessities, here prolonged 
after they have ceased to exist in other 
countries, the Polish peasant has developed 
a remarkable use of his hands. Whether in 





leather work or wood, in brass or iron, he 
excels, and his wife is no less deft at the 
actual technique of spinning, weaving, and 
embroidering. 

But, after all, peasants the world over 
have, in their primitive way of living, fol- 
lowed and fostered these same arts, presery- 
ing what the upper classes have, in the 
march of civilization, discarded. Even the 
most enthusiastic lover of peasant art 


cannot contend that it is vastly to their 
credit that young men have done no more 
than follow in the steps of their great-great- 





THE TWO CONVENTIONAL- 
IZED FLOWERS above were 
cut by Lowicz peasants, 
who have a keen sense of 
design and whose work 
Shows a distinct origé- 
nality 


AT THE LEFT are two cari- 
catures modeled in paper 
by a student at L’ Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in War- 
saw. They show a skillful 
use of paper and portray 
the unmistakable influence 
of the cut-outs 
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Or sricut coors, for the Polish peasant is 
no lover of pastels, are the cut-outs above. 
These belong to the nonsymmetrical group 
and were made at Lowicz. The two below 


were cut from folded paper 





grandfathers and young women have lived 
according to the dictates of their great-great- 
grandmothers. It is when peasants not only 
preserve inherited medieval qualities and 
keep them pure, but show that they have 
within themselves something above and 
beyond all this —it is then, and then only, 
that they furnish the firm foundation for a 
new and strongly national art. 

In this respect the Polish peasant and his 
Balkan brother seem dramatically marked 
off from peasants of other lands. Both crave 
color and decoration to such a degree that 
they cannot live without it. Simply to build 
and weave, to create form in wood and 
pottery and metal and textiles, is one thing; 
to decorate and adorn each utilitarian object 
for the mere love of it shows altogether 
another instinct. 

Nowhere is the peasant’s craving for color 
and decoration more clearly marked than in 
the paper cuts which adorn his cottage walls 
in certain districts of the country, and this is 
the only métier which has for its sole raison 
d’étre the tickling of his eye. It is not enough 
that he paints his walls inside and out 
cerulean blue, or, lacking paint, stains them 
with ox blood, which, after a winter’s smoking 
in a room which has no chimney, gives them 
a rich effect. 

The Polish winters are long and bitter cold. 
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ABOVE IS AN AMUSING FRIEZE of figures cut 
out of colored paper and picturing women 
carding, spinning, and weaving. Below are 
symmetrical designs which have several 
layers of paper, giving somewhat the effect 
of sculpture 


Keeping the wolf from the door is in many 
parts of the land no stilted figure of speech, 
but a grim reality when the hungry animals 
come howling down from the Russian plains, 
seeking what they may devour. On such 
grim evenings, after a day’s hunting or 
cooking or weaving, they gather round their 
curious tiled stoves, these men, women, and 
children who are both fortunately and 
unfortunately bereft of movies, radios, and 
social centres. The women and _ children 
occupy themselves with making paper cuts, 
but never the men, who confine their at- 
tempts with scissors and needle to cutting 
and embroidering the heavy leather coats 


which are part of their picturesque costumes. 

Each Eastertide when the snows melt and 
the rivers swell and the sap rises again in 
the trees, part of the spring’s celebration 
consists in repainting the cottage walls and 
hanging there the products of the past win- 
ter’s paper cutting. This sacred rite is 
scarcely less important than the making of a 
paschal lamb in butter or sugar to adorn the 
heavily laden Easter table. Fresh découpures 
or paper cuts are as necessary to the peasant 
as the bread, cake, and sausage which the 
priest comes to bless or the remarkably 
decorated Easter eggs made by batiking with 
wax and various dyes, which are preserved 
from year to year as family treasures, and 
which even find their way in large numbers 
into Polish museums. 

Not only do the Polish peasants go about 
on Easter Monday sprinkling each other as 
a symbol that the sinner has been washed 
of his sins, but they go through the same 
orgy of spring house cleaning which follows 
the spring’s religious celebration in every 





land. And in this house cleaning many cf 
the older paper cuts have been destroyed 
or lost. It is difficult to trace their chrono- 
logical development, as they are of such 
relative unimportance in the country’s art, 
but doubtless they have existed for a century 
and a half, since the reign of Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowski, Poland’s last king, 


who sought to strengthen his enfeebled 
nation by encouraging art and education 


among his peasants. It was at this same 
period of the late seventeen hundreds that 
the American and French Revolutions were 
brewing and that Kosciusko was returning 
from these countries with his ideas of 
‘liberté, égalité, fraternité’ — that the old 
world was making Its first efforts to shake off 
feudalism. Curiously enough many of the 
imported art efforts of the beneficent mon- 
arch failed to take firm root on his native 
soil, for there was no tradition for them. 
But this one little luxury of the peasants’ 
paper cuts doubtless began as a result of 
impetus given by him and has gone on 
unaided by art instruction or art patronage 
till the last twenty-five years, when the 
schools began to encourage this work along 
with other peasant efforts. 

Now when one enters the Polish peasant 
cottage in middle, south, or northwest 
Poland, he may see a variety of designs cut in 
multi-hued glossy paper. They are tacked, 
hung, or glued, layer upon layer, to side 
walls and ceilings. On a larger scale they are 
cut to form since cloth 
curtains are not used by the Polish peasant. 
Designs in cut paper are laid over cupboard 
shelves and allowed to hang down over the 
edge. The palette used is as strong as that 
of the most ardent modern painter, for the 
Polish peasant is no lover of the pastel hues, 
those faded blues and lavenders and _ soft 
greens so popular in foggy England. The 
Polish as strong 
as his hates and his loyalties and his drinks 
emerald-green, (Continued on page 233) 


entire curtains, 


peasant likes his color 





ABOVE IS A PAINTING OF A MADONNA by Pio- 
trowski, a young Warsaw artist of talent 
whose work shows the same clear-cut outline 
as do the paper cut-outs. The influence of 
Byzantine design is plainly seen here 


AT THE RIGHT are two cuts with star-shaped 
designs on circular backgrounds. These differ- 
ent colors are layered five or six times by 
means of white of egg and smoothed over with 
a chicken’s feather — 





STATISTICS AND HOME LIFE 
By Walter A. ‘Dyer 


ON’T you hate statistics? I once read of a man 
who suffered from a recurring nightmare. 
About his bed there gathered a group of horrible 
creatures that grimaced and gibbered and threatened 
him. They were the Statistics. They pointed long, 
bony fingers at him and taunted him with his slight 
chances for escaping incurable disease, commercial 
failure, marital shipwreck, destructive fires, automo- 
bile accidents, and premature death. He always 
awoke from this dream in a cold sweat and with but 
slight courage to start the day’s work. If I had been 
his physician I should have prescribed a change of 
reading diet —less newspaper and more Pollyanna. 
Statistics are depressing because, for some curious 
reason, they are so often employed to support a 
gloomy view. You can prove anything by statistics, 
and the statisticians appear to consider it their duty 
to prove that the worst is most likely to happen to us. 
Are they all pessimists, | wonder? What this country 
needs, it seems to me, is an optimistic statistician who 
will gather figures to show how many automobiles are 
driven without disaster, how many houses stand a 
hundred years or more, how many mouths are free 
from pyorrhea, how many children are mentally nor- 
mal, how many marriages are not terminated by 
divorce, how many young persons under twenty do 
not carry flasks, and how many happy homes there 
are in the United States. I have never seen such 
statistics compiled. Have your 


OW here comes a sociologist who seeks, for some 
obscure scientific reason, to prove that Amert- 
can family life is disintegrating and the American 
home is doomed. I! don’t believe him, but he is 
eminent and commands attention. His name is Pro- 
fessor William F. Ogburn, of the University of Chi- 
cago (doubtless a happy family man himself, outside 
of working hours), and he supports his case by means 
of startling statistics. For example: — 

The tremendous increase in the number of hotels 
and restaurants everywhere would seem to indicate 
that people don’t eat at home any more, and, as 
everybody knows, the dinner table is the centre of 
family life. And when they do eat at home, they evi- 
dently don’t spend enough time there to cook their 
own food. ‘The output of bakeries in the United 
States,’ says this authority, ‘increased 60 per cent 
from 1914 to 1925, while the population increased 
less than 15 per cent. The bakery is doing some of the 
work of the family kitchen. We are living also more 
out of the tin can and the preserving jar. For during 
this same period the number of persons engaged in 
canning and preserving fruits and vegetables outside 
the home — that is, in food factories — increased 37 


per cent and the product of these factories increased 
100 per cent, as compared with about a 15 per cent 
increase in the number of families.’ 


-*HE number of restaurant waiters has increased 
four times as fast as the population since 1900, 
and since 1910 delicatessen stores have increased 
three times as fast as the number of families. Dear, 
dear, and what next? Why, the family washerwoman 
has become nearly extinct, domestic servants have 
decreased 15 per cent since 1900, while work done in 
steam laundries between 1915 and 1925 increased 57 
per cent. 

Furthermore, one married woman out of every 
eleven was working for pay outside the home in 1920, 
twice as many as thirty years before. Thousands of 
children are being sent away to boarding school, and 
the summer camps (number mercifully not given) 
have taken the place of the old-fashioned family 
vacation. The numbers of people who habitually at- 
tend the movies, baseball games, and other outside- 
the-home entertainments run into impressive-looking 
millions, and of course the increased use of the motor 
car is cited as an influence tending to break up family 
life. 

So of course fewer houses are being built for these 
disintegrating families. Recently the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics found that for the third consecu- 
tive year the erection of apartment buildings in more 
than two hundred and fifty cities, including small 
cities as well as large, had outdistanced that of 
separate houses. 

Well, and what do these direful statistics prove? 
Certainly changes have been taking place in our man- 
ner of living, and not all of them desirable, but I sub- 
mit that these figures are a long way from proving 
that the American home is doomed. Personally, | 
don’t take much stock in them. Oh, they are doubt- 
less accurate and logical enough within limits. Most 
statistics are. But like most statistics they are un- 
necessarily alarming. They fail to paint the whole 
picture. 

LIVE in a small place myself, and I see what 

most dwellers in small towns see — plenty of 
movies, plenty of bakery bread, plenty of automo- 
biles, but nevertheless a wholesome and_ thriving 
family life. I see new houses being built this very day 
in my town—small houses suited to the needs of 
modern families faced by a difficult servant problem. 
Attractive houses they are, vastly superior to those 
which were built a generation or two ago, and likely 
to be more enduring. And they are furnished with 
modern conveniences that (Continued on page 224) 
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The House in Good Taste 


OUR, TWO PRIZECHOUSES 
HOUSE OF FIVE: TO SEVEN ROOMS DESIGNED BY RAYMOND J. PERCIVAL 
HOUSE OE EIGHT TO TWELVE ROOMS DESIGNED BY S. ARTHUR LOVE, JR. 








Tue trvinc-room in the house built in Collinsville, Connecticut, for Mr. Stanley F. 
Withe and designed by Raymond J. Percival ts shown above. Three sides of this room ave finished 
in unstained native pine, waxed, while the fourth side has plaster painted a light green. The 
floor 7s of oak, random width, and the fireplace of common brick with some variation im color. 
The hangings at the windows are of yellow chintz with vermilion and green figures. Marion E. 
Smith was the decorator 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. STANLEY F. WITHE 
Collinsville, Connecticut 


RAYMOND J. PERCIVAL, ARCHITECT 


As this house is built on a New England hillside amid simple rural surroundings, every means 
was employed to keep the house low and in character with its site. It has brick walls white- 
washed and extremely simple detail. It is in fact a straightforward expression of the plan, 
depending upon mass and proportion for its effect rather than upon elaboration of detail or 
picturesque features. The casements are a light blue-green in color and the lintels and door are 
oak, natural color. The plan is unusual but extremely workable. Its separate stair hall pro- 
vides direct communication with the service portion and with the garage. Upstairs there are 
three bedrooms and two baths 
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A HOUSE NEAR VALLEY FORGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


S. ARTHUR LOVE, JR., ARCHITECT 


This house built for father, mother, child, and two servants echoes the Colonial architecture of 
the district. It has in fact, designedly, the appearance of having been started during the Revo- 
Lutionary War and added to from time to time. A two-car garage which can be reached easily 
from the house is incorporated in the general mass, while its doors are not conspicuous from the 
front. Besides the living-rooms there are two maids rooms and a bath on the first floor. On the 
second floor are four bedrooms and two baths 


William M. Rittase 





THI 


stained cedar shingles. A summary of the judges’ report on these houses may be found on ‘page 157 
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THE HOUSE HAS WALLS OF SIDING painted white, white shutters and trim, and green blinds. 
The chimneys and a portion of the ell ave of yellow fieldstone with white joints. The roof is of un- 
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From LerT To r1GHT: A small and rare Toby jug, a larger one of the usual type, and a still larger one 
known as ‘The Planter’or ‘The Sailor’ —all by Ralph Wood; ‘The Thin Man,’ by Thomas Whieldon, a valuable type 
of Toby jug; and another rare Toby five inches high, by Ralph Wood 


BELLARMINES AND ToBY JUGS 


Caricatures that have been preserved in Pottery for over three Centuries 


thought that his name, his excessively 
portly figure, and his grotesque face would 
be handed down to posterity on wine flasks 
and common ale jugs. Beer-house loafers 
of the seventeenth century lifted a caricature 
of the Cardinal to their lips, drank deeply, 
and reeled home singing: — 


( Se oir Robert Bellarmine little 


‘With jugs, mugs, and pitchers, 
And Bellarmine of stale, 
Dashed lightly with a little, 

A very little ale.’ 


The Cardinal, who was born in Tuscany 
in 1542, became minister to Philip II of 
France and tried his utmost to convert the 
Low Countries to the Roman Catholic faith. 
The Protestants detested him and retaliated 
by producing stoneware pots of bot- 
tle form bearing his caricature in 
the form of a mask under the rim of 
the neck. 

Contemporary portraits show the 
Cardinal as a kind-faced mortal, 
but if we are to believe the portrait 


Courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum 





Two 
Sta fords hire 


Tosy juc in colored and 
glazed earthenware 


BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 


flasks he was ‘short and stout and round 
about,’ pot-bellied in fact, with long gray 
beard, a partly open, 
mouth, and a pair of wild slanting eyes. He 
was possessed of an ‘ugly mug’ —a slang 
term which originated from the ale pots 
which subsequently bore his likeness. 
Stoneware bellarmine flasks first 
made in 1559 at Cologne. They at once 
became very popular in Holland and were 
extensively imported into England during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Jasper Andries and 
his partner, who supplied bellarmine flasks 
for use in royal households, potted them in 
London as early as 1570. Four sizes of 
bellarmines were made: the gallonier, which 
held a gallon; the pottle pot, containing 


ferocious-looking 


were 





now 


types of Toby jugs 


PARTICULARLY 
Ralph Wood Toby jug of 
the Roman-nose type, in 
author's collection 
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two quarts; the pot, holding a quart;’and 
the little pot, which held a pint. They were 
used in inns to serve ale to customers. 

The shape of the bellarmine was full- 
bellied, and short in proportion to the small, 
narrow neck, on the front of which the carica- 
ture was rudely moulded. Below this, on 
the protuberant part of the body, usually 
appeared a coat of arms and a motto in relief. 
Commoner qualities were decorated with 
the Tudor rose or a medallion of similar 
design. They were made from a coarse stone- 
ware of a brown mottle color thickly glazed. 
In some instances sleeves and hands were 
moulded on the sides of the vessel. 

Bellarmine flasks were frequently buried 
as witch bottles in deference to an old super- 
stition which supposed that the 
presence of a stone bottle beneath 
the hearthstone kept away witches 
and the evil eye. The name ‘bellar- 
mine’ is not mentioned in English 
literature until early in the reign of 
James I, but (Continued on page 210) 





ONE MORE OLD HOUSE ADAPTED TO MODERN LIVING 


4 dilapidated Building whose great Elm seemed its only Asset proved to have many latent Possibilities 





It was A stuRDY HOUSE with central chimney and sound frame of twelve-inch oak beams. The old windows had been 


BY EDWARD J. SAWYER 


those of large panes, but an original sash found in the cellar provided a model for the new ones 


OULD you live happily in a modern 
G house if you had, as we did, many 
pieces of lovely old Colonial furniture? We 
could not. Artistically, it was obviously 
impossible, but oddly enough it was not even 
We had the furniture 


looms, and pieces picked up individually in 


comfortable. - heir- 
rambling excursions over the countryside. 
-but 
my tale is of an old house and 


Each one had its tale 


of its rehabilitation into a home 
suitable for this furniture, yet 
comfortable for my family. 

On the western slope of An- 
dover hill we found it, not far 
above the Shawsheen River, a 
dilapidated white house, bare 
and undistinguished except for 
an elm of great beauty. It was 
an old farmhouse, perhaps two 
hundred years old, with two ells 
and, to one side, a great barn. 
The original house was two 


stories high with only two 


rooms to a floor, and with a 
more or less central chimney. 
Behind this had been a low shed 
containing a well and baking 
oven. This shed was later torn 
down and one half of the pres- 
ent ell constructed. About one 


hundred years ago this ell was 


doubled, and still later another was added, 
each built with a central chimney. The re- 
sult was a multiplicity of small rooms, nine 
fireplaces, three staircases, and a paucity of 
closets. 

It was a sturdy house with a fine sound 
frame of twelve-inch oak beams, but we 
found that the sills had completely rotted so 
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Photographs by Paul Weber 
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that the house literally hung from the chim- 
neys. It was therefore necessary to raise the 
house with jacks to insert the new sills, by 
fractions of an inch at a time, allowing long 
periods of waiting for readjustment. A total 
lift of six inches was accomplished around the 
entire house, with only a few minor cracks in 
the plaster resulting. We found the plaster 
and the old lathes were hardly 
in need of attention, a testi- 
monial to the workmanship of 
the good old days, and the ir- 
regular outline of these lathes 
showing through the plaster is a 
pleasing variance from the ex- 
actitude of building. 
And, I might add, there is not 


modern 


a straight line in the house ex- 
cept the old chimneys, the floors 
and doors tilting at delightful 
and, as we hope, now perma- 
nent angles. 

The old unfortu- 
nately, had been replaced with 
large panes, but in the cellar 
one of the original sashes had 


windows, 


been left, which was used as a 


model. There. had been con- 


siderable argument as to 


whether the sash with the 


smaller number of panes was 


above or below. When the 
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sliding shutters in the ‘company’ front room 
were found nailed back in the wall. this 
settled what was becoming an: acrimonious 
discussion, and the smaller sashes went above. 
Window frames of solid four-inch oak elimi- 
nated the possibility of using.,weights, and 
after two days of vain labor to install Pull- 
man-type springs in three windows, we des- 
paired and resorted to the old thumb catches. 

The low studded ceilings (only six and a 
half feet high) and the rambling character of 
the house made forced-air heating advisable. 
This, incidentally, was found to be effective 
in cooling during the summer heat by merely 
using air from the dirt cellar. Register ducts, 
wiring, and plumbing could all be concealed 
easily in closets or hidden behind bookcases, 
as the partitions were too thin for this pur- 
pose. In exploring places where pipes could 
be led we found the entire northern side of 
the house had been lined with loose brick, 
presumably dropped from above in the course 
of construction. We think this was one of 
the earliest attempts at insulation. 

One of the original square rooms, as in all 
the old houses of simple character, was the 
company room. This had lovely delicate 
rope mouldings, base panels around the room 
of twenty-six-inch boards, and the sliding 
shutters already mentioned. This was the 
only room in the house where there were 
recessed windows. There was of course no 
altering done here, and only the heavy floor 
planking needed attention. The other large 
front room, which also had the fine wide base 
panels but no decoration, we left untouched 
except for bookcases built right up to the 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM, two views of which are shown on this page, the largest fireplace 
in the house was uncovered. Here ladder-back chairs of maple and a Welsh dresser look well 
against the walls, which are tinted a delicate green 


ceiling with false ends to encase the wire 
ducts and pipes. 

Behind these rooms in the first ell a parti- 
tion and staircase were removed, leaving a 
thirty-foot dining-room with windows at 
both ends. A twelve-inch hand-hewn beam 
had to be inserted in the ceiling to carry the 
weight formerly supported by the partition, 
but this only added to the effectiveness of 
the room. We took this beam out of the old 
barn, to the disgust of the carpenter, who 
saw no reason for spoiling a good support 
when he might better have fitted new timber. 


Here the largest fireplace in the house was 
unblocked, in doing which we turned up an 
old coin quite illegible except for the date 
1745. This fireplace was so large that we 
were able to run the furnace flue (of black 
fireproof tile) up the back quite inconspicu- 
ously, so solving one of our most obstinate 
problems without losing this fine feature of 
the house. 

Removable boards in the floor of this 
dining-room revealed the old well with its 
stone walls. And in the depths of this — 
fifteen feet down — (Continued on page 235) 
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THE DOMINANT FEATURE én this old kitchen is the big fireplace with its crane holding a row of iron 
and brass pots. Among the old china in the dresser can be found most of the designs of an earlier day 


THE TELFAIR KITCHENS 
Now a Part of a Museum in Old Savannah 


F one may trust the dictionary on the 

subject, the word ‘kitchen’ means ‘a 
room specially set apart and containing the 
utensils and means for cooking food.’ Yet 
who, having ever known a kitchen inti- 
mately, though it may have been only in the 
pages of a book, would wish to define and 
limit it thus? There is about it something so 
comfortable, so safe, so much the essence of 
the thing we call home. I have but to close 
my eyes to find myself in a vast gallery of 
kitchens | have known and loved, some of 
them actual and some only fancied, yet 
scarcely less real. 

Breakfast time in a big Southern kitchen, 
with myself as a very little girl seated on the 
wood box, happily sniffing and watching; 
country sausage sizzling in the pan, and 
Mammy pouring in the first waffle, to try the 
iron. The kitchen in the castle of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, the cook asleep with his hand 
raised to box the ear of the scullion, and the 
flies drowsily suspended in mid-air. Lorna 
Doone, with John Ridd peacefully nodding on 
the settle before the leaping flames of the 
ash logs in the huge chimney. Across from 
him little Lorna, who ‘loved the look of the 
place, and the cheerful fire burning, and the 
racks of bacon to be seen, and the richness, 
and the homeliness, and the pleasant smell! of 
everything... .’ 

The kitchens of Plymouth on the first 
Thanksgiving Day. Four homesick women, 
the only ones in the colony at that time, 


BY MARY RALLS DOCKSTADER 


laboring mightily, but doubtless happily, to 
serve a feast from the means at hand: wild 
turkeys, geese, waterfowl, cod and _ bass, 
shellfish, barley meal, corn, and deer meat, 
according to Governor Bradford’s inventory. 
Middleton Place in Charleston on a Christ- 
mas Eve around the year 1770, the big brick 
kitchen in the yard warm and alluring with 
the fragrance of roast suckling pigs, hams 
baked in crumbs and spice and basted with 
wine, broiled quails, oyster pies, English plum 
puddings, sauces, cakes, custards, beaten 
biscuit, rolls, wafers... . 

An English inn in the days of the Prince 
Regent, with a Jeffery Farnol hero eating 
ham and eggs of unbelievable freshness and 
flavor in the low-ceiled kitchen with its 
blackened beams, where every shining copper 
pannikin winked and twinkled in the morn- 
ing sun, and a pink-cheeked maid in mobcap 
sped lightly to and fro. The eight-by-ten 
New York apartment kitchen of a friend, a 
compact marvel of step-saving and engineer- 
ing skill, needing only the master mind to set 
all its electric servants to functioning. 


HE sum total of difference, the measure 

of progress, between to-day’s houses and 
those of past generations lies in their kitchens. 
George Washington might walk into the 
living-room of a country house on Long 
Island, and, except for a pervading sense of 
warmth in all the corners of the room, fancy 
himself back at Mount Vernon. But should 
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his host, with pardonable pride, lead the way 
into the service quarter, the change would be 
so great as to seem almost magical. No 
turbaned cook bending over a row of steam- 
ing pots swung within the cavernous fire- 
place; no corps of helpers running to and fro. 
Instead, an electric range to bake and steam 
and roast; an electric mixer to whip and stir; 
an electric refrigerator to freeze and congeal. 
All quick, efficient, and perfect, but not 
romantic. 

I seriously doubt if a child of the future will 
ever cherish happy memories of his mother’s 
kitchen. Somehow, when the gingerbread 
batter goes into the oven nowadays, and the 
heat-control device assures one ahead of time 
that in exactly thirty-five minutes by the 
oven clock the finished product will emerge, 
golden and nutritious, there does n’t seem to 
be any fun in waiting round. In fact, there 
is n’t any place in which to wait — the space 
has all been allotted. 

Perhaps these very differences explain the 
rather wistful eagerness with which we view 
the culinary arrangements of other days, and 
they certainly justify all the labor and ex- 
pense of acquiring for museums or private 
collections the fascinating array of utensils 
that have otherwise outlived their usefulness. 


OWN in Savannah there is a very good 
collection of paintings and statuary 
housed in.a<stately old Regency mansion 
known ‘as the Telfair (Continued on page 206) 














INEW GADGETS 


Tuis ALL-GLAss drip coffeepot is designed 
especially for use over a gas flame. A 
pleasant new feature is the porous glass 
strainer. This comes in three sizes, for 
two, four, and six cups 


LONG USED IN FRANCE, but rarely seen in 
this country, are these fascinating earthen- 
ware casseroles with handles. Outside 
they are the pinky tan of unglazed 
earthenware, while inside they are a 
warm brown glaze. They range in size 
from 4" to 113" in diameter 


Courtesy of Charles R. Ruegger, Inc. 


THE INSTRUMENT at the 
right is designed for 
slicing tomatoes, which 
are held tightly in 
place by the sliding 
support. The accom- 
panying knife is ser- 
rated 





Courtesy of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., Inc. 


Courtesy of Oliver A. Olson Co. 



















Courtesy of Hammacher, 
Schlemmer ¢7 Co., Inc. 


Courtesy of Hammacher, Schlemmer 
e7 Co., Inc. 


WITH THIS DOUBLE IRON waffles are possible 
for the large family or for a party. The 


standard may be finished in any one of 
several different colors of enamel with the 
handles on the irons to match. The electric 
mixer is indispensable for beating eggs and 
whipping cream, for mixing and beating 
light batters, and for making mayonnaise. 
It is complete with its own standard and 
has a glass mixing container large enough 
to hold a pint. The mixer is 11" over all 
and is furnished with a 110-volt, combina- 
tion A. C. or D. C. motor 
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HORRY RHE WiP=TO-DATE KITCHEN 


THE WOODEN PEPPER MILL with steel 


works satisfies the demand of the con- 
noisseur for freshly ground pepper; the 
vegetable press simplifies the preparation 
of spinach, chestnuts, and other purée 
dishes; the cast-iron casserole, or Dutch 
oven, of vulcanite glaze that is guaranteed 
not to chip, can be used either on top of 
the stove or in the oven; the heavy kitchen 
Shears of stainless steel with colored 
enamel handles have one blade finely 
Serrated for preparing fish and fowl for 
the table 


Courtesy of Charles R. Ruegger, Inc. 


Tus TOASTER well brown 
two slices of bread on 
both sides at the same 
time. It has an excel- 
lent nickel-plated fin- 
ish, and a_ heating 
unit that will last 
inde finitely 


ia 


Courtesy af Clar¢” Malls Electric Co. 








THE DISTINCTIVE [TOWN 


IT. The Cost of Distinction may be Great, but the 
Cost of Usgliness is Greater 


BY FLAVEL SHURTLEFF 


F infinite care for details and masterly 
eae of their composition are es- 
sentials in any fine piece of creative work, — 
a painting, a piece of sculpture, a house, a 
ship, — and so the critics of all times have 
said, what chance has the American town to 
win distinction or beauty? Our painters, 
sculptors, and builders work with materials 
stubborn enough save to their gifted hands. 


Makers of towns must work, not only with 
materials, but with or rather against the 
prejudices of men. They must not only see 
the essential purpose of the town and express 
it in terms of streets, open spaces, and build- 
ings, but must win many men to their con- 
ception if it is to be anything more than an 
impossible ideal. 

Every man who owns a few acres of land 


THIS ILLUSTRATION OF RADBURN, @ fown 


built in New Jersey according to best town- 
planning principles, shows the main 
through traffic road and the smaller arteries 
serving the houses. There are no through 
streets inside the bounding traffic roads 


is a potential town builder. Sometimes his 
holdings may be carved into streets and 
building lots, and it has always been his 


right, highly protected under American law, 


to do his own carving when and how he saw 
fit. The town planner asks, ‘Is it time to 
turn acreage into building lots? Is this 
topography suitable for building develop- 
mentr’ Only after answering these questions 
is he ready to make a development plan 
which will fit the topography, conform to 
the existing street system of the town, and 
carry out the particular purpose for which 
the land is to be developed. The owner, or 
subdivider, asks merely, ‘How many lots 
can be produced from this acreage?’ 

Land remote and inaccessible should not 
be subdivided. It is a poor investment for 
the community to supply water and sewer 
connections to remote users if there are long 
stretches of intervening undeveloped land 
which will yield no income to the community. 
And yet lots are sold in many a remote sub- 
division. Land too low, too high, or too 
rough in topography is not fit for develop- 
ment, at least not until all of the more suita- 
ble acreage is used up. It may never be fit, 
and should be set aside permanently for 
other uses than for buildings. And yet land 
that is wet and low, or hilly and broken, is cut 
up and sold for lots all over the country. 
It is possible to use some of this apparently 
unsuitable land, but it takes skill and ex- 








perience which few owners want to pay for. 
Cutting up land into building lots is not 
looked upon by the usual subdivider as an 
undertaking calling for expert assistance. 
They can sell ‘homemade’ lots and make a 
bigger profit. So streets are projected up and 
down hill at grades which make building and 
maintenance costly and travel dangerous. 
Others are run over land which is dry only a 
few months in the year. The house lots may 
cling to a rocky hillside and require costly 
grading, or lie under standing pools and re- 
quire costly fill or drainage. 

The developer may be salesman enough 
to make a profit by unloading his lots on 
innocent buyers, but the community cannot 
escape a permanent liability. Either there 
is no building on the land and eventually it 
must be taken for taxes by the town, or a 
shabby development results. American towns 
have been filled with misfit streets — too 
steep, too narrow, or even too wide for their 
best use, dead-ending when they should go 
through, going straight when they might 
better curve, curving when they should be 
straight. Almost every town has an abundant 
supply of bargain lots which never should be 
built upon. A first step toward distinction 
in town building is protection against such 
ill-judged, planless development. 

The practice is growing in American and 
Canadian communities of insisting that all 


THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW AND THE ONE 
AT THE LEFT show the buildings of the 
civic centre at Verona, New Jersey. These 
include a town hall, a library, and a high 
school in the geographical centre of the town. 
Sutton, Sutton, (7 Calkins, and Hector O. 
Hamilton, Architects 
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THIS WELL-DESIGNED HIGH SCHOOL facing an open park is in Great Neck, Long 
Island. Eight or ten acres for a high school ave now considered minimum requirements. Guilbert 


¢? Betelle, Architects 


plats shall be officially inspected and ap- 
proved before they can be recorded. In 
most communities where this control is ex- 
ercised standard specifications are enforced. 
At least, the new streets must connect with 
the existing street system and conform to 
specified widths for street and sidewalk. 
This practice may produce a more orderly 
street system and better building lots, but 
it may also result in a monotonous and un- 
interesting development. 

In some cities where the planning com- 
mission must approve all plans, a technical 
staff is maintained which has as one of its 
chief functions the study of subdivision lay- 
out. Land owners have learned to appre- 
ciate this most helpful service and to real- 
ize that their interest need not conflict with 
the best interests of the community. 


qe iis 


As a basis for much more effective control 
of land subdivision, a few cities have either 
prepared master plans which are useful as 
guides, but have no binding effect, or have 
adopted official plans which not only cover 
existing streets and parks, but express the 
purpose of the city as to future streets and 
parks. Much force has been given to both 
master plans and official plans by com- 
prehensive legislation adopted during the 
last three or four years by New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Colorado, and 
North Dakota. With the exception of the 
New York legislation, these acts are based 
on the model act recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee .on City Planning and 
Zoning appointed by Mr. Hoover while 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce. 

With a master (Continued on page 228) 
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THE TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS 


PAGE show the swimming pool and 
bathhouse on the estate of Maurice 
Bower Saul, Rose Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. The bathhouse was vemod- 
eled from an old chicken house. The 
dry stone wall around the pool pro- 
vides an opportunity for brightly 
colored rock plants. The lower part 
2s built out to form a seat for the 
bathers 
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EXLEY & KITE 
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Tuts Poot on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Clemens at Chestnut Hill, Penn- 
sylvania, was built to give interest to a quiet lawn. Notice that quite appropriately it has been 
kept stmple, with plain stone coping level with the grass and with its surface unbroken except by 
the sparsely planted lilies. The planting in the background screens the laundry yard 
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THE GARDEN Apove is notable because it was developed on the site of a clay tennis court which was no longer 


used. The planting in the garden has been kept in soft pastel shades and is enclosed by a low stone wall and sapling fence. 
The garden of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Maus, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 
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SOME BEDCOVERS 
WITH A HALO ABOUT THEM 


Six that deserve a Place 
in the Hearts of all Americans because 


of theiy Historic Interest 


BY 


JESSIE FARRALL PECK 


LL things in the dim distance are blessed 
A with a peculiar charm. The misty 
mountains, the softened tangle of far-away 
trees, the lake melting into the sky line — 
all gain a certain mysterious interest by their 
remoteness. That is the secret urge of the 
antique. Always, if we look at these distant 
things in the right light, they must captivate 
us. 

The bed coverings of our ancestors are all 
interesting: the hand-woven linen sheets 
with their tiny cross-stitched initials; the 
feather beds with their opposing memories of 
water frozen in the pitcher and snow filtering 
in through the window cracks; the pieced 
quilts where children learned their first pain- 
ful stitches. All these possess the hazy charm 
of the far away. 

Some of these old spreads, however, have a 
halo about them. Such is the historical 


coverlet bearing the touch of a great event 
in our national life; such is a covering that 
reveals the inner life and characteristics of a 
people. From my collection of old bedding, 





| have selected these six that 
belong in that class. 

The Zoar coverlet was 
designed and woven by Gott- 
fried Kappel, a member of a 
communistic settlement in 
eastern Ohio. In December 
1817, about two hundred 
German refugees tackled the gigantic prob- 
lem of wresting homes for themselves out of 
the wilderness and swamp lands about the 
Tuscarawas Creek. The first arrivals slept 
under their wagons till rude bark houses and 
log cabins could be fashioned. The necessity 
for sharing hardships and blessings soon 
suggested a communistic kind of life, and the 
plan of share-alike living was formally 
adopted for the settlement. A common bake- 
shop supplied them with bread; a common 
sawmill cut their lumber; two large buildings 
with competent ‘mothers’ cared for all 
children over three years of age. At fifteen 
the school life of the child ended, and he took 
his place-in the systematic work life of the 
community. 

The community weaver, 
Gottfried Kappel, worked 
early and late to supply 
clothes and warm coverings. 
Back in the fatherland he 
had been a linen weaver 
only; now he struggled with 
the problems of weaving 
different kinds of fabrics 
and giving them their 
proper shades. This color- 
ing business bothered him. 
One Monday morning he 
packed a basket and started 
on foot to Canton; and 
Saturday night he returned, 
triumphant. The sixteen- 
mile trail had n’t troubled 
him, except the hills — 
their great height frightened 


ONE OF KAPPEL’S PATTERNS 
for weaving, which he 
drew by candlelight after 


the day's work was done 
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A ZOAR COVERLET with colors of dull ved and dull blue 
and the customary white warp 


him, he said. The arduous trip had been 
made to study coloring at a little woolen 
factory at Canton; and during those few days 
he had mastered the secrets of the dye pot. 

The Zoar coverlet is the result of a weaver’s 
work in such a community. The colors are a 
dull red and dull blue, colors which were used 
to a large extent for everything. Roofs of the 
houses were red; blanket chests were blue; 
baskets, blue; chairs, red or blue. Two dye 
pots and two paint buckets are cheaper than 
more; and red and blue are such serviceable 
colors. So most Zoar coverlets are red and 
blue, with the customary white warp. The 
weaving is coarse and strong — there was 
little time for the trimmings of life here. 
But the designing is beautiful. All of Kappel’s 
patterns were drawn by candlelight, with 
pen and ink, after eight, when the evening 
working hour was past. The illustration 
shows the only surviving one of these — the 
rest were all burned after his death, in 1877. 
Each line in the pattern represents one thread 
of the fabric. At regular intervals the lines 
standing for the warp threads extend on to 
the margins, top and bottom, dividing the 
threads into so many to the inch. The work- 
ing plan of the lion shown in this is somewhat 
similar to the unique animal in my coverlet’s 
border. 

The white- padded quilt here shown is 
imbued with the characteristics of a people 
in a different walk of life — the Quakers. 
The quilt is of very large size, suitable for 
such a bed as that extra-wide one of Wash- 
ington’s at Mount Vernon; or the one at the 
house of the Colonial Dames in Philadelphia, 
the bed that requires steps to mount it. 
On the upper side of the quilt are the initials 
‘W. & J. W.’” and the date 1822. W. and J. 
stand for William and Jane—it was a 
Quaker custom to include one’s husband in a 








completed work. This pad- 
ded quilt is the most beauti- 
ful one of its kind | have ever 
seen; and through it shine 
out some of the best qualities 
of the Quaker people. They 
were, as a rule, well off; but 
if one of their number did 
need help, the other members 
of the society were quick and 
generous in their response. 
There was, in consequence, 
little poverty among them. 
Such a work as this required 
the leisure of the well-to-do 
class. It also took skill, good 
taste, industry, home-mind- 
edness, and infinite patience 
— characteristics that have 
always been associated with 
members of the Society of 
Friends. Jane W—— was 
considered one of the best 
needlewomen of her day — 
and she was three years in 
the making of her master- 
piece. 

The Tree of Life quilt takes interest both 
from its fine workmanship and from its 
historical connection. With the exception of 
the floral cotton appliqué, it is all of home- 
spun linen — sewed with linen thread, linen 
top and back, linen fringe. Tiny birds and 
butterflies are scattered among the branches 
of the Tree of Life — a tree which belies any 
other name, for it is certainly productive of 
‘all manner of fruit.’ The appliqué work is 
put on with minute buttonhole stitches, and 
a most delicate needle accounted for the 
mass of quilting on the creamy background. 
The cotton is a rich chocolate-brown with 
flowers in delft-blue and rose. 

The exquisite needlework and the evident 
age of the bed covering are in themselves 
enough to win one’s fancy; but the quilt’s 
historical connection is still more unusual. 
It is supposed to have once adorned the bed 
of Button Gwinnett, one of the least-known 
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A WHITE PADDED QUILT made by the Quakers, through which many of 
their best qualities shine out 


signers of our Declaration of Independence. 
The quilt had descended to the Johnson 
family, of Macon, Georgia—a_ family 
claiming to be distantly related to the Gwin- 
netts. In 1850 they moved to Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and lived in that vicinity till 
six years ago. At that time the daughter 
died, and her mother, wishing to go to Eng- 
land, disposed of all her things, including 
the quilt. 

There are four facts about Button Gwin- 
nett that especially intrigue one’s interest. 
The first is his given name — it came from a 
wealthy cousin of his mother’s, Barbara 
Button, of Gloucestershire, England. She 
was a direct descendant of Sir Thomas 
Button. The second is the place he chose for 
his home — one of the ‘Golden Islands’ off 
the coast of Georgia, called St. Catherine’s. 
This island, from its description, must have 
been a veritable paradise — over six thou- 


A TREE OF LIFE quilt takes 
interest both from its fine 
workmanship and from 
its historical connection 


WovEN IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE about 1850, this 
Biblical coverlet depicts 
the Star of Bethlehem in 
the centre with its accen- 
tuated rays 
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sand acres that for centuries 
had been a ‘happy hunting 
and fishing ground for the 
Indians.’. Button Gwinnett 
purchased it, in 1765, for 
about $15,000; and he paid 
for it-almost entirely with 
‘credit.’ The third claim to 
our interest is his note- 
worthy connection with our 
country’s history. John 
Adams wrote, in a letter to 
his wife, ‘Yesterday the 
greatest Question was de- 
cided, which ever was de- 
bated in America....A 
Resolution was passed with- 
out one dissenting Colony, 
that these united Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be 
free and independent States.’ 
Button Gwinnett, as one of 
Georgia’s three representa- 
tives in Congress in 1776, 
had the awesome privilege of 
signing that document. The 
fourth fact is the manner of 
his death —a duel to wipe out the slur of 
being called ‘a scoundrel and a Har.’ Each 
participant was wounded, and Gwinnett died 
three days later, May 19, 1777. The owner- 
ship of a quilt such as the Tree of Life just fits 
in with a romantic personality like this. 
The Biblical coverlet was probably woven 
in New Hampshire, about 1850. There are 
few of us who haven’t a strong religious 
feeling buried deep in our hearts, and this 
feeling often influenced the names given 
quilts and coverlets. This is the best example 
| have found, however, of a successful at- 
tempt to picture that feeling. In the centre 
of the coverlet is depicted the Star of Bethle- 
hem, with its accentuated rays. The-eight 
hearts surrounding it stand for Love. Four 
waves, symbolical of the Water of Life, come 
next. Four doves, perched on olive branches 
and representing Peace, fill out the centre 
square. In the dark (Continued on page 221) 
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HAT a difference there is between the 

impression gained of a man through a cold 
array of facts gleaned from directories and other 
public records, and the warm, living personality 
which may be built up, even after a lapse of 
several generations, from the intimate recollec- 
tions and possessions of relatives and friends! 
Last July I published in this department in 
connection with a certain labeled piece of furni- 
ture all that [ had been able to learn from Rhode 
George E. Miller 


Courtesy of Mrs 








Fig. 7. 


Painting on glass of Foseph Raw- 
son, Sr. (1760-1835), Cabinetmaker of 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Island records about the Joseph Rawsons, father 
and son, cabinetmakers of Providence. I admit 
that at that time Joseph Rawson, Sr., was little 
more than a name on a label to me, and that 
there was a question in my mind as to whether I 
was justified in assuming him to have been a 
cabinetmaker at all. 

Now comes a letter from his great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. George E. Miller, of Pawtucket, 
introducing her grandsire in friendly and charm- 
ing fashion by means of a quaint old silhouette, 
and giving an account of his life and work which 
makes him seem a very real person indeed. 





There were, it seems, not two but three genera- 
tions of Rawsons who made furniture in Provi- 
dence continuously between the years 1741 and 
1890. The founder of the business was Grindal 
Rawson (1719-180%), father of Joseph, Sr., who | 
began work in 1741. I have unfortunately not | 
been able to see an authenticated specimen of | 
furniture from the early period of his shop, 


although some of it must still be extant in 


Whatever is in any way beautiful hath its source of beauty in itself. — Marcus AuRELIUS 


Providence, possibly attributed to some more 
widely known Rhode Island maker. It is said 
that he was engaged by the government during 
the Revolution ‘in the manufacture of utensils of 
war,’ said ‘utensils’ being fifes and drumsticks! 
How much pleasanter this, if indeed one must 
traffic in the accoutrements of war, than making 
guns or bayonets! 

His son entered the war at sixteen and served 
later as lieutenant. He was associated with his 
father in cabinetmaking, and subsequently with 
five of his own sons, the youngest of whom car- 
ried on the business practically until his death in 
1895. Much of the Rawson furniture was sent 
south, and in 1819 a branch house for its sale was 
opened in Charleston, South Carolina, by two 
of the brothers, William and Edward. 

The mahogany chair shown in Figure 2 is 
one of a set made at the Rawson shop in 1801 
on order from one Jacob Whitman, as a wedding 
present for his granddaughter, who was Mrs. 
Miller’s great-grandmother. Although Grindal 
Rawson, then an old man of eighty-two, was still 
presumably head of the shop at this time, it is 
not likely that he took any active part in the 
work. The chairs are therefore undoubtedly the 


Courtesy of Mrs. George E. Miller 
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chairs 


Sr., as a wedding gift for Elizabeth 


One of a set of mahogany 
made by ‘Foseph Rawson, 





Danielson, who married Fohn Cook 
Fully ZSOI 
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work of his son Joseph. They are carefully made, 
as everything was that came from the Rawson 
shops, and are of a simple but pleasing design, 
well balanced and of good proportions. The 
form of the back rail and splat of the chair il- 
lustrated will be seen to be essentially that as- 
sociated in the minds of collectors with the so- 


Courtesy of Mrs. George E. Miller 





Fig. 3. Empire chair made in the 
Rawson shops 





called ‘Salem type’ of Chippendale side chair, 
of which the Rawson chairs are undoubtedly a 
later simplified version. In view of the paucity 
of chair design in New England at this period 
as compared with that in Philadelphia, these 
chairs acquire added interest as documents in the 
history of the development of American furniture. 

The graceful little chair in Figure 3, from a 
later period of the Rawson shops, is of a style | 
which I am convinced will continue to grow in | 
favor with collectors. It stands at the end of a 
long list of furniture-making achievements in a 
family whose work comes near to embracing the 
whole span of the progression of furniture styles 
in America. 











~NMatters 


ONCE knew a man who forced all the employ- 
ees in a factory he owned to eat shredded 
wheat and canned peaches every day for lunch- 
eon, because this was the diet which agreed with 
him best. Nor was he to be persuaded that it 


























Fig. 4. Walnut highboy of unusually graceful 
proportions 


was not for that reason necessarily best for 
everybody else, until the men went out on strike. 

Most of us have learned by now that people 
ordinarily do better by being allowed to choose 
their own food, or books, or religion. But many 
of us still feel that in matters of art they must 
be told what is good for them. The old joke 
about the young lady who ‘does n’t know much 
about art, but knows what she likes’ is still 
considered a good one nearly everywhere, and 
only an occasional voice is heard suggesting that 
perhaps after all she may be on the right track. 

It seems to me that there is a great deal too 
much of the other kind of thing going on among 
antiquarians and would-be antiquarians to-day. 
A few people set up standards and the rest follow 
along, on the whole pretty blindly. For some 
reason the layman has come to feel that knowing 
a good chair from a bad one is such a mysterious 
and complicated matter that he had better not 
even try to fathom it. And so he turns to an 
expert for advice, buys what he is told to buy, 
and is happy — at least for a while. Of course 
he learns about as much of the real value of old 
furniture as a skater learns about skating who 
never dares to go alone. He does learn, sooner or 
later, that types which are considered by experts 
desirable beyond all others one year may be 
of definitely less importance the next; and that 
buying as one is told usually means buying at 
the top of the market. 

For it cannot be denied that there have been 
and will continue to be fashions in antiques just 
as in everything else, though perhaps to a lesser 
degree; and that people who refuse to use their 
own eyes in buying are pretty surely going to buy 
the thing which is most popular, and corre- 
spondingly most expensive, at the moment. 

I wonder whether any of you remember the 
beautiful gate-leg table, almost unique in size and 
quality, which sold at the Reifsnyder sale for an 
unprecedentedly low sum, simply because people 
at that time were bent upon buying Philadelphia 
Chippendale and nothing else. Now I do not 
mean to suggest that people who expect to pay 
out large sums for things which it may demand 


specialized knowledge to appraise should refuse 
to seek advice from those who know. But I do 
believe that knowing a fine thing from a near fine 
one is a less mysterious matter than we are some- 
times led to believe, and that people who use their 
own eyes impartially may conceivably become as 
good judges of real beauty in furniture design as 
those who go by ready-made standards. 

I know a woman who bought a New England 
highboy recently from a shop where, as it hap- 
pened, there were two available at the time. 
One was a ‘bonnet-top’ of the style most gener- 
ally acclaimed as ‘best of its kind.’ There were 
the flame finials, the carved shells in the upper 
and lower drawers — all the points indeed which 
go to make up a so-called ‘collector’s piece.’ 
The other was a simple flat-top chest entirely 
without embellishment save for the exquisite 
grace and beauty of its proportions and the sat- 
iny texture of old walnut. 

“The first piece may be a better one,’ said 
my friend, ‘but I’d rather own this. And I know 
it will look better in my dining-room.’ 

She bought it, and I, for one, am convinced 
that she got the finer piece, although the other, 
for its many ‘points,’ commanded four times 
the price. 

It is such a woman who could be trusted to 
pick up a delicate bit of New England Sheraton 
at a reasonable price while the eyes of the world 
were turned upon Early American, or a fine 
old banister-back when everybody else was 
buying Chippendale — who could, in short, 
make a really worth-while collection without 
spending a prince’s fortune on it. 

Naturally, she must have a working knowledge 
of what she buys — the wider the better. She 
must know what the ‘points’ of furniture are, 
even if she refuses to be dazzled by them. But 
she must’ be wise enough to acquire this for her- 
self, and not take it secondhand. I do not tell 
my children that this book is a good one and that 
abadone, and that they must not read the latter. 
I do not have to, because by now they have read 
enough good books to have learned to like these 
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Fig. 5. Cross sections of plate. A. 
Showing characteristic ‘Dutch foot’ of 
Bow plates and dishes. B. Showing 
characteristic Salopian base with rec- 
tangular foot ring 


better. If, as occasionally happens, they become 
devoted to a book which I consider bad, I am 
inclined to suspect it of hidden qualities which I 
have somehow missed. 

So I am convinced that if this department is 
to be of any use at all, it must be along the lines 
of showing people enough good things to help 
them form their own opinions. This done, they 
may throw us aside like the old kitchen chair 
which the skater pushed before him while he 
learned. Or they may keep us about for handy 
reference or corroboration. But at least they will 
‘know what they like,’ nor be too ready to like 
what they are told. 








Old English ‘Powder-Blue’ 


UST as in the days of fairy princes and dread- 
ful ogres there were words which, spoken 
rightly, caused castle walls to crumble and cap- 
tive princesses to walk forth unharmed by 
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guardian dragons, so in the world of antiques 
certain names and phrases seem to have a power 
of magic which carries all before them. One of 
these magic names is ‘Lowestoft.’ Just why the 
name of an obscure English factory which pro- 
duced only “common ware’ of no great distinc- 


Fig. 6. Hexagonal plate with the characteristic 
soft glaze and rich speckled blue of Bow. It is 
marked on the back with six imitation Chinese 
characters 


tion and in no great quantity should have taken 
such hold on the imagination of Americans is 
difficult to say. Yet so it is. Every dealer in 
antiques knows that if he can convince a cus- 
tomer that a plate is Lowestoft, his chances of 
selling it to advantage are appreciably greater 
than if he called it something else. Whether he 
means Chinese or English Lowestoft makes little 
difference. It is the name which works the magic, 
not the meaning. 

{ heard recently of a number of beautiful 
dinner plates with silver-leaf decoration, obvi- 
ously of Oriental make and known to have been 
in America since before the Revolution, which 
went begging on the market for several weeks 
because it could not be conclusively demon- 
strated that they were Lowestoft. Then some- 
one discovered that similar plates in one of our 
large museums were labeled ‘Sino-Lowestoft,’ 
and presto! everything was changed. 

In somewhat like case are certain much dis- 
puted examples of English soft-paste porcelain 
having reserved panels with Chinese decorations 
on a powder-blue ground, and dating from 176c 
to 1776, or thereabouts. These are nearly always 
offered in American shops as Lowestoft, although 
I doubt whether there is actually a single au- 
thenticated specimen of Lowestoft in this style 
in the country. Certainly the greater number of 
such pieces found to-day are Bow, having char- 
acteristics of form, (Continued on page 220) 


Courtesy of Boston Museum of Fine Arts 





Fig. 7. Bow plate with shallow fluted edge and 
foot ring in the form of a blunt triangle. Insert 
shows the familiar imitation Chinese mark 
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The HOUSE 
CONFIDENTIAL 


BY 
FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BEATRICE STEVENS 
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Thermostatic 


res are several tests for the de- 
lighted purchase of a house, but the 
surest one is this: During the time between 
the discovery of the place and the actual 
moving in, does the empty house constantly 
seem to draw your Do you invent errands 
that will take you in its direction? Does it 
pick out for you the avenues and byways 
that lead most quickly to it, and do you find 
yourself instinctively heading toward it, be- 
cause of this queer pull? 

The House Confidential, sitting demurely 
behind its garden gate, acted that way on 
Gregory and Phineas and me. But though 
Gregory, as purchaser, felt the urge most 
strongly, he was too busy starting his new 
work to spare time to visit it on the evening 
we had planned, or at any other time that 
week. In fact he was so busy that Phineas 
had to act 


emergency 


as his deputy on one or two 


occasions—a_ service he could 
render to perfection, since nobody in town 
As for 


me, | developed into a hit-and-run house- 


could teil the two brothers apart. 


keeper, finishing my work early every morn- 
ing so that | might rush over to the new house 
to supervise window cleaners, gas men, 
telephone men, water-company inspectors, 
and electricians—and to stock up the pan- 
try shelves against the day when Lucinda 
and the children should arrive. 


Every time | let myself in at that magical 





front door, | marveled anew at the success 
of the oil heater, working along so casually, 
unsmelled, unfelt, un- 


unseen, unheard, 


touched — its temper unruffled even on the 
most blustering days. Gregory and Phineas 
refused to be astonished at my reports. 
They said that-was the way an oil heater 
was supposed to behave. But I reserve for 
myself one luxury indulged in by all savages: 
the capacity for wonder and for holy awe. 
| shall never look at an automatic heating 
plant without a primitive form of image 
worship. 

‘To-morrow I’m going to get the service 
man to come over and show me how to run 
it, and teach me all its little ins and outs,’ 
announced Gregory when, one evening just 
after the deed was signed, he got his first 
chance to walk over with us and plan the 
placing of the furniture. We had had a 
thawing spell and the weather was fairly 
mild. We opened the door of the house, ex- 
pecting the usual rush of homelike warmth. 
But the hall was dank and chill. Could the 
heater have gone back on us so early in 
the game? Gregory looked hastily at the 
thermostat. It seemed to be all right. 
The trouble must be in the cellar. In single 
file, quickening our steps to a frostbitten 
trot, we went for the basement stairs. 
Pinned to the cellar door was a large busi- 
ness envelope containing a note for Gregory. 
The brother of the former owner regretted 
that he had been called back to his business 
too suddenly to say good-bye. He had been 
unable to reach Gregory by telephone to ask 
whether he should leave the heater off or on. 
But, as the weather had moderated and the 
pipes would not freeze, he assumed that 
Gregory would not like to waste the supply 
of oil. Wishing Gregory the best of luck, 
he remained sincerely his, and; instead of 
tampering with the to him mysterious 
thermostat, he had turned the whole thing out. 





In rapid partnership they solved the various 
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‘The dickens he did,’ observed Gregory, 
stunned. ‘And I have n’t the remotest idea 
how to start it up again.’ 

“Never mind,’ Phineas. ‘The ad- 
vertisements say it’s “serviced by experts.” 
You can call up an expert in the morning and 
have him service it for you. To-night we 
can keep on our coats.’ 

But Gregory was not to be consoled. We 
cOuld see that he wanted to start the fire 
himself. He opened the furnace door, and 
all of us peered within. We reminded our- 
selves of the poster, ‘What! Company in 
the cellar?’ Only in those pictures the com- 
pany is always being shown a glowing fire. 
This firebox was completely cool and clean. 
How strange to sega furnace gone out with- 


“ 


said 





‘This is the monastery bench we got abroad’ 


out a trace of ash. How comforting to reflect 
that nobody was going to have to shake it 
down or dig it out. But if you didn’t dig 
it out, what did you do? 

‘There ought to be a descriptive booklet 
somewhere here,’ said Gregory, looking 
around. 

‘Phineas,’ I asked suddenly, ‘did n’t my 
mother let you watch her start her oil 
heater when we visited there last fall?’ 

‘She did,’ admitted Phineas, ‘but hers 
was n’t just like this.’ 

‘The principle must be similar,’ I per- 
sisted. “What did she do?’ 

‘Well,’ began Phineas suavely, ‘first she 
took a good-sized card with a memorandum 
on it, in her hand. It was a set of directions 
she had written out in her own words for 
herself, condensing what the service man 
had told her. Only the language wasn’t 
technical. It was concrete.’ 

“But what did she do?’ prodded Gregory. 

‘She read the directions aloud to herself,’ 
said Phineas, ‘very, very slowly. You must 
remember the furnace had been out for a 
long while. Then she read them through 
again, as if she were repeating the Twenty- 
third Psalm. Then she read the first verse 
over for a third time to see if she really 
believed it. And then she turned a valve.’ 

‘What valve?’ asked Gregory and | in 
one breath. 

“The first valve,’ (Continued on page 217) 
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ET down close to the north shore of Lake 
S Superior, in the young Western city of 
Duluth, is a bit of old New England, a 
Colonial cottage built for Mrs. Charles 
d’Autremont, from plans drawn for her by 
the House Beautiful. It was an interesting 
experience — one might almost say an ad- 
venture — to build this little house, not only 
for the owner, but for all the various crafts- 
men who were concerned in carrying out the 
plans. Faithful attention to every detail of 
Early American building tradition has pro- 
duced an atmosphere of old-time charm. 

A long driveway through birch and pine 
woods leads down to the cottage on the lake 
shore. Exterior walls are covered with 
weathered gray shingles, the gambrel roof 
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The house pictured on this page this month 
is one built from plans made by our Home 
Builders Service Bureau. The description 
of this cottage as sent us by a friend of the 
owner is so interesting that we are print- 
ing it in full. 













SMALL DINING-ROOM.............0::ceceeeee 
Designed by Mary Elizabeth Winsor 










MHESFEBRUARY ‘GARDEN/...c2-5:.--cesse--- 1204 
by Mary P. Cunningham, Consulting Land- 
scape Architect. 













NEXT MONTH: Consistent planting plans; a 
flower-room and tool house; the garden in March. 






with green ones. Batten shutters, also green, 
are held back by wrought-iron shutter dogs; a 
Paul Revere weather vane prances on the 
ridge, and a black iron cat arches his back to 
scrape our shoes. The solid green entrance 
door is hung with long hand-forged strap 
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SOLVES YOUR BUILDING PROBLEMS 















hinges, and the latch string is out, inviting us 
within. 

The entire first floor of the main cottage is 
devoted to the living-room, which is a re- 
production of a Colonial kitchen. The walls 
are paneled in twelve-inch pine boards, 
stained a light satiny brown to resemble 
century-old pine, and selected especially for 
knots, which add greatly to the beauty and 
interest of the surface. 
matched pine 1s supported by working beams 
of solid pine, the whole stained brown. The 
floor of oak in varying widths, pegged down 
in the old manner, furnishes a mellow back- 
ground for the quaint patterns of old hooked 
rugs. The soft autumn colors which pre- 
dominate in these rugs are repeated in the 


The ceiling of 
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THIs SMALL GAMBREL-ROOF COTTAGE designed along the lines of Colonial architecture was built in 
Duluth on the north shove of Lake Superior 
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THE ENTIRE FIRST FLOOR 75 devoted to the living-room, which is a reproduction 
of a Colonial kitchen. It has walls paneled in twelve-inch pine boards and a ceiling of 
matched pine with exposed beams. As in the old days, the fireplace is the most impor- 
tant feature of the room. This has a Dutch oven with space below for its own fire 





bright chintz in Dutch landscape 
design which hangs at the win- 
dows and frames the changing 
colors and moods of woods and 
lake. 

In the Colonial dwelling the 
fireplace was the heart of the 
home; it was the centre of all 
cooking, the only source of heat, 
an important source of light. So in 
this modern room the fireplace 
takes up almost the entire end of 
the room, and conjures up pictures 
of busy Colonial housewives in the 
many activities which centred 
around the hearth fire. At the left 
is the Dutch oven set into the 
chimney, with space below for its 
own fire. (Many good things have 
already been baked in this oven.) 
At the right is the fireplace, com- 
plete with fixtures, nearly all of 
them from one old Long Island 
home. Andirons and firedogs sup- 
port the logs, and a long crane 
with iron hooks swings the kettles 
out over the fire. Copper dippers 
and skimmer, fire tongs and pipe 
tongs, hang each in their place. 
The forked logroller, the peel (the 
shovel used to slide pans in and 
out of the Dutch oven), a huge 
brass soap kettle now used to hold 
wood, toasting forks, a spit, a 
long-handled bed warmer, a foot 
warmer to be filled with coals to 
take in the sleigh on long winter 
drives — all speak to us of the 
tasks and hardships of the life of 
long ago. 

The fireplace is flanked by two 
doors; like all the others inside the 
house, these are batten doors with 
wrought-iron latches and H and L 
hinges. The one at the left con- 
ceals a china closet full of Early 
American treasures of Spode, 
Wedgwood, and Sandwich glass. 
The door at the right leads to a 
small modern kitchen and maid’s 
room in the wing. A glimpse into 
the kitchen, gay with apple-green 
woodwork and bouquet chintz, 
shows how well the charm of the 
old combines with the convenience 
and.efficiency of the new. A tall 
pine dresser with elaborately 
curved sidepieces, reaching to the 
ceiling, and gleaming with old 
colored glass and pottery, stands 
beside a modern refrigerator, and 
faces an electric stove and a sink 
of apple-green! 

One turns reluctantly from the 
fascination of the hearth to find 
further delight in the quaint fur- 
nishings of this lovely room. How 





PLANNED THIS COLONIAL MOUSE 


many mothers. have rocked and 
sewed at one end of the old rocker, 
while the youngest baby slept or 
played at the other end, secure be- 
hind the little fence fitted into the 
front? How many hours, gay and 
sad, have been ticked away by the 
grandfather’s clock, made to the 
order of the late owner’s great- 
grandfather, and now entering its 
third century? How many times 
has the old hutch table been 
cleared by busy hands, tipped up 
and pushed back against the wall, 
where small daughter could perch 
_ while she did her ‘stent’ on knit- 
ting or sampler and dreamed she 
was a queen upon her throne? 

A Dutch dresser of pine bearing 
the soft shine of many pewter 
plates, a butterfly table, a high- 
boy, a long old English trestle 
table and bench, and a number of 
stenciled Hitchcock chairs com- 
bine to produce the charm of this 
real living-room. The electric 
lights are all housed in Colonial 
lanterns and sconces and antique 
brass; one in an oldShip’s lantern. 
A Dutch door leads directly from 
the living-room to the garden at 
the rear. It is only a few paces 
down a flagged walk to a long 
flight of steps leading down to the 
little beach, quiet and pebbled, 
and sheltered by rocks which 
might well be another ‘stern and 
rock-bound coast.’ 

A flight of stairs leads from the 
end of the living-room to the sec- 
ond floor, which has a long hall 
and two bedrooms with bath be- 
tween. At the top of the stairs is 
the candle shelf, with brass and 
pewter candlesticks, where one 
stopped in the old days to get a 
candle to light the way to bed. 
_ The upstairs hall, which has wood- 
work of light green and scenic 
_ paper in gray and green showing 

the landing of the Pilgrims, is 
_ lighted by two dormer windows, 

each having a quaint low chair 

in its recess. Ruffled curtains of 
_ dotted Swiss held back with 
colored glass rosettes dress all the 
upstairs windows. The doors on 
this floor are very attractive, their 
delicate colors setting off the 
graceful lines of the black latches 
and H and L hinges. 

The first bedroom is finished in 
true Dutch style, with pale blue 
woodwork and wallpaper of tiny 
blue bouquets on a white ground. 
The low four-poster bed and the 
washstand (Continued on page 239) 





Tus Room és furnished entirely with old pieces and has bright-colored hooked 
rugs on the floor. An old rocker with its protecting fence for the baby, a dresser filled 
with old pewter, Hitchcock chairs, and ships’ lanterns to house the electric lights, all 
contribute to the old-time character of this room 
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NE small families of mod- 
erate circumstances, plan- 


ning a new house, begrudge the 
full-sized 


space required for a 
dining-room yet cannot quite 
reconcile themselves to the in- 


formality of a ‘breakfast pantry’ 
or a ‘dining alcove’ which is part 
of the living-room. 

Here is a rather novel arrange- 
ment which, for the small family, 
combines the advantages of both 
extremes with charms all its own. 
It is a small but entirely separate 
room, about half the size of the 
average small-house dining-room, 


with its narrow table placed 
lengthwise against the shallow 


bay window. The table is 2’4” 
wide by 5’0” long, seating four 
persons comfortably — one at 
each end and two facing the win- 
dow. When there are guests the 
table is extended one foot at each 
end and four chairs placed along 
the side. 

The extension table of dark 
carved chestnut is from Brittany; 
the oak chairs with their arched 
tops and leather seat pads are 
copied from ones in a Scotch 
castle. Extra matching chairs 
are brought in from the living- 
room as needed. The small oak 
hanging shelves and the main 
doors to living-room and kitchen 


are also of Scotch inspiration. 

On the wall opposite the win- 
dow eight small carved Spanish 
doors, frequently seen at antique 
sales in this country, are used to 
make two generous china closets. 


ee St 


The characteristic lattice panel 
permits the radiator to be con- 
cealed in the lower part of one of 
the cabinets. In the recess be- 
tween the cupboards is set the 
sideboard with its three shallow 
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Tuts Room, planned for the small house, combines 


the convenience of the breakfast nook with the dignity of the 
separate dining-room. The sketch below and the drawings 
on the opposite page show three sides of this room — the two 
long sides and the end with door to living-room 















































drawers and cupboards, adapt- 
ed from an old Brittany chest. 

The oak furniture seemed to 
call for a simple beamed ceiling, 
and there is a wainscot, table 
high, of vertical oak boards with 
narrow V-cut joint. The floor is 
linoleum in cream and black tile 
squares. On the broad window 
ledge, which is just at table height, 
are pots of ivy and plants which 
screen the room a little from the 
outside. There are no glass cur- 
tains, only some chintz in soft 
colors at either side which may be 
drawn at night. 

The photograph shows a sim- 
ilar but even smaller dining-room 
in the residence of one of the mas- 
ters of Middlesex School, Concord, 
Massachusetts. Four persons can 
be comfortably seated at the drop- 
leaf table set under the window, 
with a bench against one wall 
under which is the radiator. The 
paper is a quaint old design in 
bright yellow with touches of 
blue-green and dull red, which are 
repeated in the painted back of 
the china cabinet (blue-green) 
and the tiled» linoleum floor and 
cupboard door knobs (red). An- 
other small cupboard which does 
not show in the photograph, has 
a paneled door above for china and 
drawer below for silver and linen. 























mee NS A SMALL DINING-ROOM 


Charles Darling 











THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE 75 of 4 room designed along similar lines by Mary E. Winsor, Av- 
chitect, for a house in Concord, Massachusetts. The shallow bay window which projects only four 
inches beyond the outside wall makes the room, which is only six by seven feet, seem much larger 
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Two New Low Hedges for 
Garden Beds 


HE new Santolina chamacyparis- 

sus, Which means to most of us an 
old-fashioned pungent perennial with 
gray compact foliage, has been shown 
by one nursery as a_ low-growing 
clipped hedge four inches high and 
four inches wide. 

Its small-scale and compact foliage, 
which stands clipping, and its gray 
color, make it a charming subject for 
a low garden edge, especially in a 
tiny garden. 

There is also a new slow-growing 
dwarf yew (Taxus canadensis stricta) 
which promises well as a substitute 
for box edgings, since it is absolutely 
hardy. This hedge would be more 
suitable than the above for flower beds 
of larger dimensions in a fair-sized 
garden. It would be excellent in rose 
gardens or as a walk edging. 


Mushroom Growing 


Success in growing mushrooms de- 
pends on having the proper conditions 
of air humidity, temperature, com- 
post, and spawn. 

Any place is suitable where the air 
is fairly moist, where the ventilation 
is good, and where the temperature 
can be kept between 50 degrees and 
60 degrees Fahrenheit. Regular mush- 
room houses are often built by com- 
mercial growers, but cellars, base- 
ments, and caves are all possible. 

The next condition is the use of the 


=e 


proper compost. Use fresh manure 
from grain-fed horses (preferably 
straw-bedded, since straw ferments 


more easily than shavings or sawdust). 
Too much straw in the manure is 
better than too little. Be sure that it 
has not been treated with chemicals. 
Stack the manure in compact heaps 
three to four feet high and as long and 
wide as is convenient to handle easily. 
Water the dry parts so that they are 
wet but not drenched. Allow the 
stack to ferment until the tempera- 
ture reaches 140 to 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It takes about three 
weeks to ferment enough. Meantime 
fork it over thoroughly two or three 
times during the three weeks and be 
sure that all the dry parts are made 
moist. Add two inches of fine loam 
to the pile each time it is forked. 
When it is ready to put in the beds, 
it should be dark brown in color, and 
moist but not wet. 

After about three weeks, put it in 
the beds six to ten inches deep. The 
beds are often made in tiers of shelves 
(to save space) two and one-half to 
four feet wide. Firm the soil and when 
the temperature drops to 65 to 7 
degrees Fahrenheit it is time to 
‘spawn.’ Test the temperature daily 
with a hotbed thermometer pushed 
five to six inches into the soil. 

The last important condition is to 
have pure spawn. Get this from any 
large seed firm, or directly from spawn 
manufacturers. The names of these 
may be obtained from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 

Be sure that the spawn is ready as 
soon as the beds are ready. Break 
each brick up into about ten pieces 
and plant these pieces one to two 
inches below the soil surface, a foot 
apart. Press the soil down firmly. 
Do not water for a while lest the water 
hurt the delicate threads of the 
myceliums. If the air seems dry, 
sprinkle the walls and floors, but do 
not have it foo damp. 





THE CHEROKEE ROSE is an unusual climber for the conservatory 
or cold greenhouse. It must have overhead sun and plenty of ventilation. 
Cut back drastically after blooming 


The mushrooms should come in 
about six to ten weeks and the beds 
will normally produce for three to 
six months. 


The Japanese Beetle 


THE Japanese beetle is a new pest im- 
ported into this country by way of 
New Jersey before 1916. From there 
it has spread at the rate of ten or 
fifteen miles a year. 

The beetle feeds on nearly all the 
economic crops, especially apple, 
quince, peach, sweet cherry, plum, 
grape, blackberry, clover, soy bean, 
and corn. It also likes linden, birch, 
sassafras, oak, elm, horsechestnut, 
and willow, Althea, rose, and other 
shrubs, all flowers, and many weeds 
(especially smartweed). It feeds on 
the leaves and on early varieties of 
fruits. The larve eat roots of grasses, 
destroying lawns and greens and 
pastures. 

The life cycle is as follows: the 
adult beetle which comes from the 
ground in June is bright green with 
brown wings, and is less than one- 
half inch long. The female beetle 
lays eggs in the soil which hatch into 
tiny white grubs. These eggs are 
laid from a short time after the beetle 
comes forth, through September, and 
hatch in about two weeks. The 
grubs feed on plant roots and vege- 
table matter, mature into inch-long 
grubs in September, live in the soil 
two to four inches below its surface 
during the winter, change into dor- 
mant yellow pupe in May, and then 
into green beetles in June. 

These come from the ground, rest 
for a while, and then fly to their 
favorite food plants. They prefer the 
sun and are seldom seen in shady 
woody places. 

Any plants sprayed with arsenic 
poisons are protected. This spray 
should be used by June 25 in general 
and repeated at intervals during the 
season. Affected golf greens are 
treated with a dilute solution of car- 
bon disulphide emulsion. 

The beetles are most abundant 
during July and August, and they fly 
more on clear warm days. 


New Foliage Plants for the 
Rock Garden 


Tue heyday of the rock garden is of 
course in the spring, through May and 
June. What happens from Junethrough 
the next March interests us more than 
formerly, however. 

With a little care some flower 
effect may be carried through the 
summer. In the fall many rock plants 
are generous enough to bloom a second 
time, but from October on we realize 
the value of foliage. No rock garden 
is worthy of its name which has none 
of the evergreen shrubs to give it 
height and substance. For this, yew, 
many forms of juniper, mugho pine, 
are all useful, and low broad-leaved 
evergreens like daphne, Andromeda, 
laurel, leucothoe, euonymus, and oth- 
ers. Pachysandra, myrtle, partridge- 
berry, pachistima, bearberry, are among 
the best low ground covers. 
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This year some new woody ground 
covers have been added to this pre- 
cious list, which are available at the 
nurseries! Most of these have ever- 
green or persistent foliage: — 
Teucrium ortentale (Oriental german- 

der). 1’ high: violet-blue flowers in 

July and August. Sun. 

Satureia alpina (alpine savory). 6’ 
high: purplish flowers on much- 
branched, woody aromatic stems. 

Erica stricta (Corsican heath). Erect: 
pink flowers July to September. Sun 
and half shade. 

Erica vagans (Cornish heath). 
Purplish-red flowers in August. 
Compact foliage. 

Sun and half shade. 

Erica tetralix (crossleaf heath). 

Rosy flower. 

Low grayish foliage. 

Alyssum rostratum (yellowhead alys- 
sum). 

17 high: yellow flowers, summer. 
Helianthemum, variety ‘The Bride’ 

(sunrose). 

Likes full sun and sandy soil. 

Flowers after rush of bloom is over. 
Helianthemum  perfoliatum roseum 

(salmon sunrose). 

Potentilla tridentata (wineleaf cinque- 
foil). Excellent evergreen foliage. 
Good for dry places: sun and half 
shade. 


Calluna vulgaris compacta. A more 
compact form of the common 
heather. 





GARDEN-GRAMS 








1. Annual seeds may be sown in flats 
by Washington’s Birthday, especially 
seeds which take long to germinate, 
such as ageratum, verbena, petunia. 
Choose a south window. 7 1 


tw 


Prepare the cold frames for sowing 
seeds in March. 7 7 7 7 


. Prune the grapevines before the sap 
begins to flow. The shreddy outer 
bark may be safely peeled off. 7 


Ww 





Feed most of the house plants with 
liquid fertilizer. The window garden 
should soon be flowering well. 7 


+S 





Be sure not to let fig trees get dry 


indoors. 7 7 7 x x 


wy 





SS 


Pomegranate makes an interesting 
house plant and may be bought at 
Southern nurseries. 7 7 1 





The calendar promises flowers of 
winter witch-hazel and pussy wil- 
lows this month. Besides these, win- 
ter twigs have begun to take on deep 
reds and greens and browns. 7 7 


“I 





8. Almost any spring-flowering shrub 
may be induced to bloom inside. 
Japanese quince 1s at its best when 
used sparingly to show the Japanese 
beauty of twig as well as flower. 7 





QUESTIONS about 
plants and planting will be answered 
if you write to Miss Mary P. 
CUNNINGHAM, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston. Please enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope. 
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Pofonan: a 
that belongs to Chrysler ALONE! 


FEATURES: LARGE, POWERFUL ENGINES 


Aster all is said and done, performance is the true index of a motor car— 
. SEVEN-BEARING. COUNTER- WEIGHTED 


CRANKSHAFT . . . MULTI-RANGE FOUR-SPEED a car's one way of proving how good it is in basic engineering. And today, 

TRANSMISSION AND GEAR SHIFT . . . RUBBER by all tests, all standards and all comparisons, the new Multi-Range Chryslers, 

SPRING SHACKLES . . . CHRYSLER WEATHER- F oa : : 

with four-speed transmission and gear shift, are first among all cars in 

PROOF FOUR-WHEEL HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

. . . LARGER, ROOMIER BODIES OF DREAD- performance ability. 

NOUGHT CONSTRUCTION . . . ADJUSTABLE ; . 

FRONT SEATS .. . METALWARE BY CARTIER. This statement holds true in pick-up. It holds true in smoothness and flexi- 
: . : bility—all the way up the scale of speed. It holds true in hill-climbing. It 

All Chrysler models will be exhibited holds true in ease, quickness and non-clashing quietness of gear-shifting. 


at the Chicago Automobile Show, 
January 25th to February 1st. Also, 
special displays in the Balloon Room 
and lobbies of the Congress Hotel. 


——= MULTI-RANGE 


It holds true in every other phase and aspect of motor car performance. 


These are not mere claims, but facts; not something you have to take on 


anybody’s say-so, but something you can easily verify. Demonstration 




















and comparison furnish the proof. 


One ride in a new Multi-Range 
Chrysler and you will find out im- 
mediately why ownership of a 
Chrysler inspires a pride all its own. 

©) 1929 Chrysler Corporation 
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Make the bay window a bay 
window again by 





OESN'T sound possible? It wasn't; until these 

wonderful Robras radiators were designed to fit 
the four inches of waste space between the inner 
and outer walls of your house. 

Now you can have these sturdy, fast-heating, brass 
radiators concealed in the wall right under the win- 
dows. You will have no great mass of cast iron to heat 
up. You can have your heat in SECONDS instead of 
MINUTES. 

The only evidence that you have a heating system 
will be two neat, unobtrusive grilled openings in the 
wall under the window. The WHOLE room is yours to 
do with as you like—no awkward, space-consuming 
radiators—no Beast to mar the Beauty of it all. 


More information? Send the coupon below. 


ROME BRASS RADIATOR CORPORATION | 


1 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 





H.B. 2-30 


Send me information on Robras Radiators. 


Nane——— 





Address 
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THe TELFAIR KITCHENS 


(Continued from page 200) 


browning the tops of pastries. 
This set is evidently very old, and 
because of its rarity is a much 
appreciated gift to the collection. 

Funny little mortars and _ pes- 
tles, some of lignum-vite, were 
used for crushing spices or lump 
sugar, as those articles did not 
come ready to one’s hand as they 
do to-day. A small bellows with a 
compartment for burning rags and 
a, funnel for smoke, known as a 
mosquito ‘smokum,’ — this was 
the coast country, and screens 
were unknown, —a_ corn-shuck 





Among the great quantity of old 
china and glass, pewter and plate, 
can be found most of the famous 
designs and hall marks of an 
earlier day. There is an extremely 
old hot plate of Lowestoft with 
Chinese decoration; a Liverpool 
pitcher in cream with purple 
transfer; Davenport china; Spode, 
Minton, Chelsea; an owl-eyed 
Staffordshire dog; several Ben- 


nington pitchers, one of them 
with tube and strainer lip for 
applejack; willow-ware plates and 
platters; 


lustre; Sheffield and 


ANOTHER CORNER Of the big stone-flagged kitchen with old furniture 
and kitchen accessories which were in use a hundred years ago 


scrubbing brush, with its wooden 
frame greatly worn, a shuck door- 
mat, hand-wrought trivets, a 
small wooden churn, a carriage 
foot warmer, a brass kettle big 
enough to accommodate a whole 
hog, a pierced-brass warming pan, 
candle moulds in different sizes, 
twin bread pans of heavy iron for 
use in the enormous brick oven, 
spinning wheels, both large and 
small, ‘cards’ for making cotton 
bats, three-legged coffee roasters, 
coffee mills, a reflector oven for 
baking pastry before the fire, a 
queer sort of percolator brought 
from abroad many years ago, a 
flint and steel, a wooden butter 
piggin — these are only a few of 
the infinite variety of things which 
form this collection, and whose 
like have almost without excep- 
tion passed out of usage. 


S to the furniture of the two 
rooms: there are several 
sizes of old kitchen tables, one of 
them with a marble top for the 
making of beaten biscuit, a baby’s 
high chair, hand-made of oak 
with cowhide seat, a little chair 
with the beginnings of rockers, 
like the runners of a sled, a 
Windsor bench, and several crude 
little wooden footstools. 


Britannia plate covers; pewter, 
three pieces of it combined with 
china in an interesting tea set; 
rock-crystal salts, very old; hob- 
nail glass; pressed glass —all 
making an enchanting array of 
furnishings such as stood before 
the fireplaces or upon the cup- 
board shelves of old Southern 
kitchens. The entire collection 
might be called native, since its 
objects were gathered in and 
around the city of Savannah, or 
came from the descendants of 
Georgia families. 

Taking a long jump back to 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, an inven- 
tory of kitchen equipment includes 
such items as: — 


‘A furnace pan for beef. 


Brass kettles holding from sixteen to 
twenty gallons each. 

A tin pot. 

Pothooks. 

A brazen mortar and pestle. 

Iron ladles. 

A grater. 

A pepper mill. 

A spice cupboard. 

Pewter dishes. 

A skillet. 


Each of these things were known 
and used in the Telfair kitchens, 
so that while the forkless etiquette 
of the queen’s sixteenth-century 
dining hall would have been 
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nay YOU.THOUGHT OF 
NATURAL STONE FOR YOUR 
NEW HOME? 





Residence, Evanston, Illinois. 


YY building of Indiana Limestone, 
you may get a beauty of wall sur- 
e, a permanency of construction, that 
other building material offers. The 
or-tones of this beautiful natural stone 
ve infinite variety. They soften as the 
irs pass, making your house actually 
re attractive with age. 

MECO” Indiana 
red at the quarries especially for resi- 
nee construction. The strips of stone, 


Limestone is pre- 


YDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Faced with Variegated Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar. 


carefully selected to insure a wall of 
color, texture and pattern to suit your 
architect’s design, are shipped direct to 
the building site. There, by a remark- 
ably simple operation, the pieces are 
made ready and laid up in the wall. 


Homes of this natural stone built the 
“ILCO” way cost only 5% to 6% more 
than if faced with more ordinary mate- 
rials. There is no upkeep cost when 
Indiana Limestone is used. Resale values 


General Offices : 


Bedford, Indiana 


Stanley Peterson, Architect. 


are higher. Let us send you illustrated 
literature. Use the handy coupon. 


=} <_< _—_—_—— +: 


Box 751, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


Please send literature and full information 


regarding Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar. 


Name ald tae! Sia Socata pee oe 


Street Bee oe sasdnnassors 


( ‘ity . _State 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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preserved are the originals of 


Reverently 





these Danersk pieces. Both were once used 
by General George Washington—the desk 
if at the old City Hall, New York—the chair, 
an early swivel type and remarkably com- 


fortable, at Mount Vernon. 


A colony 


of master craftsmen /imks 
your home and office with 
days gone by 


N the Danersk Shops in Connecticut is gathered a colony of old- 

world craftsmen, skilful in joinery and conscientious in devotion to 
the subtleties of design. They were trained from their youth in the strict 
discipline of the old system of apprenticeship. 

You are certain of authenticity in Danersk Furniture. First, on the 
score of workmanship in choice wood staunchly joined by hand. And 
second, on the score of undeviating loyalty to the designs established by 
the great furniture builders of other days. Priceless furniture reverently 
guarded in museum and shrine—as the Washington desk and chair illus- 
3 trated on this page—are 
studied by our experts un- 
til the Danersk replicas are 
brought to the same thor- 
oughbred lineage. 
















The charming “literary” 
manners of the England of 
Pope,Steele and Addison are 
associated with this Coburn 
slant top desk. It is made of 
maple and curly sycamore, 
with hand chamfered 


edges, and many other in- 
teresting details. Four 
hours of patient labor 
were required to weave in 
continuous strand the 
rush seat for the accom- 
panying fiddle-back chair. 

Danersk has thought- 
fully adapted from cabi- 
nets and chairs of the Federal era, the Sudbury bed and table here shown. 
They are made of choicest Cuban and San Domingo mahogany, delicately 
carved and exquisitely inlaid. Such Danersk pieces combine old-time 
beauty and modern comfort in bedroom furniture. 

These are only a few of the hundreds of Danersk pieces eagerly collected 
for every room in the house. You can begin your collection with a single 
authentic piece and add year by year new examples of this mellow and 


never tiring craft. 


DANERSK FURN 


TION ° Designers ar 


ITURE 


id makers of choice furniture 
New York: 383 Madison Avenue 

Cuicaco: 620 North Michigan Avenue 
Distributors * Boston: 132 Newbury Street * Los ANGELEs: 2869 West 7th Street 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORA 


CLEVELAND: 11129 Euclid Avenue 
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THe TELFAIR KITCHENS 


(Continued from page 208) 


offensive in the stately dining- 
room of this old house, with its 
Adam mantel at either end of the 
room, its bird’s-eye-maple Empire 
chairs, and long windows 
with red-striped moiré, 
yet the cooks of the two establish- 
ments, despite the differences in 


its 
draped 


their color and generation, would 
probably have swapped _ recipes 
and have had much in common. 


ROM that memorable day for 

England on which Sir Walter 
Raleigh introduced to Elizabeth’s 
table two of Virginia’s most 
famous vegetables, corn and sweet 
potatoes, on down through the 
hard times of the settlement in 
America, the lavish times before 
and after the Revolution, and up 
to about 1850, which saw the more 
or less general adoption of the 
cooking stove, kitchens changed 


surprisingly little. And in the 
South the change was slower 


still, owing to the natural suspicion 
of the Negro servants for all new 
inventions. 

The feeling with which one 
comes away from an hour spent in 
these dim old stone-flagged rooms 
is apt to be mixed —a little glad 
and a little sorry. Our own gener- 
ation has gained immeasurably in 
time- and labor-saving, in sure- 
ness of results, for good cooking is 
now, with any effort at all, a fore- 
conclusion. But we have 
lost in romance, which we could ill 
afford to spare; and somehow — 
probably because of the very ease 
and quickness with which our 
in the interest 
and deliciousness of our meals. It 
may be that we should not, after 
all, feel too much sorrow for the 
Father 


y . 
gone 


cooking is done 


of our Country, even 
though 
He filled his lamp with whale-oil 
grease, 


And never had a match to scratch. 





BELLARMINES AND losy JUGS 


(Continued from page 185) 


under the nomenclature of ‘grey- 
beard’ and ‘longbeard’ the bottle 
is frequently mentioned in Eliza- 
bethan plays. 

Bellarmine jugs were made 
extensively in England. Dwight 
of Fulham made them in 1671 
after Charles I] had granted him 
a patent to make the ‘stoneware, 
vulgarly called Cologne Ware.’ 
The form of the jug was a round 
corpulent body with a short neck, 
on which was moulded an ugly 
mask with a long beard. They 


were covered with a brown glaze 
which often coagulated into thick 
spots. Although of no great 
beauty, these jugs have a quaint 
and decorative appearance. They 
are the direct ancestor of the Toby 
jug, which made its appearance 
about 1740. 

Tradition has it that this gro- 
tesque piece of Staffordshire ware 
was named after a notorious eight- 
eenth-century drinker, Henry EI- 
wes, nicknamed Toby, Fillpot on 
account of his drinking 2000 gal- 





A GROUP OF STAFFORDSHIRE TOBY JUGS, enamel colored. Top 
left, late enamel colored, maker unknown. Top right, early enamel colored, 


by u ‘edgwood. 


Bottom left, early enamel colored, by Walton. Bottom 


centre, an uncommon right-handed Toby, early enamel colored. Maker 
unknown. Bottom right, early enamel colored, by W hieldon 
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irs. perry tiffany 


in her historic old house 
rhode island she enjoys 
. modern comfort of the 
autyrest mattress . .. . 


Beloved and gracious member of 
Paris and Newport society, Mrs. 
-y Tiffany has recently restored the 
Perry homestead at Wakefield, 
de Island, illustrious birthplace of 
Commodores and two Captains, 
se names are brilliantly bound up 
| the naval history of our country. 


Beautyrest Mattress and Ace Box 
ng from Simmons were the only 
-hronisms Mrs. Perry Tiffany per- 
ed herself in this authentic restora- 
. “The Beautyrest is so comfortable, 
t I must have one,” she said. ‘‘Such 
yaney, such amazing ease! And its 
lines and beautiful finish make it a 
dsome addition to a room of any 


od. 


Simmons inner coil mattresses have 
lutionized our sleeping habits! How 
velous it is that you can price your 
Deepsleep Mattress so reasonably 
everyone may now enjoy the luxury 
lis perfect rest.” 





A bedroom in the Commodore Perry house, equipped with 
Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Ace Box Spring, $42.50; Simmons 
spool bed No. 1850, reproduction of an old model, $37.50. 





beautyrest mattress $39.50 * ace box 
spring $42.50 - deepsleep mattress $19.95 
beds $10 to $60 + the simmons company 
new york « chicago = atlanta + san francisco 


“oe2()] Simmons 





¥ sal Z 
j al | beds - springs - mattresses 
3 Megs 4 E 4 and Berkey « Gay furniture 
By * : | ee 
Ke é Copyright, 1930, The Simmons Company 
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LAST STRONGHOLD 


Think of the satisfaction that is yours with floors 
stripped clean of ground-in, embedded dirt and grime! 
Think of the pride that is yours when you have floors 
free from dirt-darkened film ... floors reflecting their 
natural beauty .. . clean-looking floors always as the 


permanent background of your immaculate rugs and furnishings. 


The new Floorola gives you all of this. 


Waxed Floors No Longer Sticky or Slippery! 


For the amazing Floorola* method, startlingly new and different, 


HOUSE 
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BELLARMINES AND Topsy JuGs 
(Continued from page 210) 


lons of beer out of a plain silver 
tankard. As he drank bitters 
and milds to such an extent, at 
the end of his life he became ex- 
cessively stout. The first Toby 
jug was supposed to be a repre- 
sentation of Elwes drinking his 
2000th gallon of beer. A mezzotint 
of the period shows Toby drinking 
to his heart’s content with acheery 


Courtesy of Victorta and Albert Museum 





ENGLISH BELLARMINE made by 
Dwight of Fulham between 1671 
and 1685, with arms of Charles the 
Second 






















filling glass drinking vessels with 
strong ale. Their usual height was 
about ten inches and they were | 
made in the form of a convivial 
gentleman, usually short and 
corpulent, with a leering, disagree- _ 
able face, wearing a tri-cornered 
hat and gazing down upon the 
world with a self-satisfied air, 
He is dressed in full long coat with 
capacious pockets, a _ spacious 
waistcoat, with a cravat, not 
unlike a barrister’s bands, knee 
breeches and stockings, and shoes 
fastened with a buckle. ; 

The earliest known Toby jug, 
dated 1750, shows the familiar 
figure with a black tri-cornered 
hat, each corner of which forms a 
convenient spout. Attired in a 
gay apple-green coat, pale yellow 
breeches, white stockings, black 
buckled shoes, and a_ striped 
brown, blue, and white waistcoat, 
he balances a brown and white 
beer jug upon his knee. The 
genuine Toby generally sits or 
stands comfortably against the 
handle of the jug, and almost 
invariably carries a jug in one 
hand. In the other hand is some- 
times a brimming glass or a long 
churchwarden pipe. 

The majority of the old Stafford- 


burnishes your floors to a brilliant beauty hitherto un- 
known, revealing and permanently maintaining their orig- 
inal newness! 

ONLY with Floorola can you obtain the superlative 
characteristics of the marvelous, revolutionizing 


Floorola finish! 




















smile on his countenance; under 
the engraving are the following 
verses showing how Toby died 
‘as big as a Dorchester Butt’: — 


Dear Tom, this brown mug now foams 
with mild Ale 

(In which | will drink to sweet Nan 
of the Vale), 

Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirsty old 


Amazing New Floor-Waxing Principle 
Makes Old Methods Obsolete 


Floorola’s unique methodautomatically cleans- 





es and waxes...it quickly imparts a crystal- , soul, 
clear surface, hard, non-slipping, a surface es yr Sree dre gee eu. oa tomd 
; > j ; > *This vital auto- Bowl. 
forever rid of the objectionable features ee eee SEG In boozing about ’t was his praise to 
of old-style waxing. Visit your dealer Floorola, applies excel, 
ae ; Floorola- wax di- And among Jolly Topers he bore off 
TODAY for a convincing demon BT oe keg: ans ne y, Hlopersshe bere 


the distributing 
brushes! 


If you could lift the 
Floorola finis 

from your floors, 
you would find it 


stration, and write us for new book- 
let —‘“*The Secret of Beautiful 
Floors !” 


The Floorola Corporation 


It chane’d as in Dog-days he sat at his 
ease, c 
In his Flow’r woven Arbour as gay AD wr 
as you please, 





te 


uG attributed to W hieldon. 












York, Pennsylvania Bicubianereban With a Friend and a Pipe, puffing Tony J : 
tissue; tough Sorrows away, Mottled blue coat with barrel be- 





obth as And with honest old Stingo was soak- — tween knees 
ing his clay. 

His breath Doors of Life on a sudden 
were shut. 

And he died full as big as a Dorchester 
Butt. 


She WIE 


shire potters made Toby jugs, 
mcluding Whieldon, Spode, Cope- 
land, Enoch Wood, Ralph Wood, | 
Neale and Company, Lakin and | 
Poole, John Turner, R. Salt, and 






Che Secre 
Beutif / 


His body when long in the Ground 
it had lain, 














smaller firms were turning out 
Toby jugs. To-day the Stafford- 
shire potters are manufacturing 


«floors Learn more about this revolutionary new And time into Clay had resolv’d it John Aspres » who Is credited 
Floorola process —send for our interesting again; with having modeled the first 
booklet—‘‘The Secret of Beautiful Floors A Potter found out in its Covert so Toby for Ralph Wood. Stafioal | 
« The Floorola Corporation, : a are Best Ext SER Rn shire, Rockingham, and_ Delft 
: De : sans And with part of fat Toby he form’c ° : 
+ Dept. B-301 York, Pennsylvania eal : this Renee ie : were the usual materials from 
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The early Toby jugs, or ‘Fill- 
pots,’ were used for the purpose of 
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BELLARMINES AND Tony JuGs 


(Continued from page 212) 


Toby jugs from the old formule, 
thus making it extremely difficult 
for the collector to recognize 
whether a specimen belongs to the 
Old Staffordshire period or the 
New. 

Old Toby jugs may be divided 
into seven general groups. The 
first group consists of specimens 
made during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These are always soft in 








The seventh group is the fake 
intended to deceive. The presence 
of large crackles in the glaze is 
an indication that the faker has 
been at work. Genuine Tobies are 
covered with innumerable tiny 
crackles. The faker cannot make 
these small enough. Once this 
fact is realized there should be 
little difficulty in detecting the 
fake. Another infallible test of 


A MEZzOTINT showing Toby drinking to his 


heart’ s content 


tone and the glaze brilliant. One 
color was always applied before 
the jug was fired, the result being 
that the color invariably fused 
with the glaze and overran its 
intended limits somewhere on the 
jug. The color glazing was ap- 
plied with a brush, with the result 
that tiny spots were sometimes left 
unglazed. Those made by Ralph 
Wood have lavishly glazed coats. 

The second group are the early 
enamel color jugs made in the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In color they are not so soft 
in tone as their predecessors, 
and they are much more flat and 
staring with a semi-translucent 
glaze. Group three consists of 
the later enamel color jugs, prod- 
ucts of early Victorian days. 
They are very poorly modeled, 
while the colors are strong, garish, 
and harsh. Tobies of the fourth 
group are very uncommon. They 
were made from ordinary plain 
brown uncolored stoneware. Group 
five comprises the brown glazed 
earthenware chiefly made at Rock- 
ingham, and the sixth group 
includes the porcelain jugs of 
Rockingham. 


the genuinely old Toby jug is the 
modeling. The later jugs lack 
the forceful character present in 
all the early ones, which are 
superior in accuracy of form, bold- 
ness of outline, and characteristic 
expression. The impression of the 
master hand, invariably present 
in the old jugs, cannot be dupli- 
cated by the modelers of to-day. 

To secure an impression of age 
in their spurious wares, fakers go 
to a great amount of trouble, 
The general method used with 
Toby jugs is to bake them until 
they crackle and then rub with 
coffee grounds to stain the cracks 
with the impression of age. The 
places where years of use produce 
signs of wear are held for a few 
minutes against a wet grindstone 
and then rubbed in mud to give 
a dingy appearance. 

When buying Toby jugs always 
remember that the lighter weight 
they are the better. The jugs of 
group one were all made of the 
creamy old bone paste so as to 
be noticeably light when lifted. 
Look also to the feet. Tobies of 
the first two groups nearly always 
have hollow feet, and are also 
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The Spirct of Daniel laws 
MayWe Say, Still Flutters 





The drawing shows how 
accurately ourreproductions 
have followed the construc- 
tion devices of the Colonial 
cabinet makers. This wedge 
achieves the most substan 
tral construction known, 


Daniel, you will note from his delightful ad- 
vertisement, made furniture in the ‘‘newest and 


ce 


best fashions,’’ made it “‘neat, elegant and 
strong,’’ and so firmly put together, in fact as 
“‘not to deceive the purchasers by an untimely 


coming to pieces.”” 


But the furniture that the honest Daniel so 
honestly wrought has by the passing of time 
and the enthusiasm of collectors, become rare. 
Lest the quaint beauty, the reflective comfort, 
the rich mellowness of the early American 
pieces be lost to our own generation, Stickley 
of Fayetteville makes it his business to repro- 
duce them, faithfully and economically, for 
the lovers of this historic period. 

Over 400 choice collection pieces have been so 
reproduced in the Stickley workshops; they 


may be seen in many of the better stores. 


May we send you, free, booklet B—showing specimens, and the name of the 
Stickley dealer nearest you? Write L.  ].G. Stickley, Fayetteville, N.Y. 
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3, big features 
QUIET - NON-OVERFLOWING - LOW COST 





OU might well expect to pay extra 

for these wonderful improvements. 
A toilet that is so guzet you can scarcely 
hear it. Quick, positive flushing action. 
Non-overflowing! All at a cost that is re- 
markably low. And see its graceful, unob- 
trusive beauty. There is no clumsy wall- 
tank ...the T/N is built all in one piece 
you can install it in a corner or under a 
window. Mail the coupon 
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WATER CLOSET 
SILENT NON OVERFLOW 


now for particulars. 


Patentea fat, tend 


IN 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 





einai A 568 . 


W. A. CASE AND SON 


Depi. 1202, 





MFG. COMPANY, | 
220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 
Founded 1853 


T/N One Piece Water Closet 


e send me free descriptive literature on the | Address... 
lam interested in Remodeling [ New Hom | Name of Plumber 
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BELLARMINES AND ToBy JuGS 


(Continued from page 213) 


recognized by brown veining due 
to discoloration of the lead glaze. 
The glaze of the early jug is 
transparent, while that of the more 
modern jugs is opaque. A more 
certain indication is the presence 
of iridescent rainbow colors, but 
this is only found if the glaze is 
on a dark body. 

There are eight outstanding 
features which make an immense 
difference in the value of a Toby 
jug: coloring, age, size, subject, 
weight, glaze, the number of 
pieces made from the mould, and, 
most important of all, the quality 
of the moulding. 

There are about two dozen 
varieties of figures known to the 
collector of Toby jugs. In addi- 
tion to Toby Fillpot, collectors 
are on the lookout for the Watch- 
man in long gray coat and black 
hat, with his lantern in hand; the 
Sailor dressed in blue, seated on a 
chest of gold; the Postboy astride 
a barrel; the Squire seated with 
pipe and jug; the Hearty Good 


Fellow in yellow breeches, blue 
coat, and striped waistcoat; the 


Convict, a very thin man in 
yellow stripes, and the One- 
Armed Toby. Then there is 


Toby’s wife Joan in brown bodice, 
yellow apron, and tall mobcap, a 
great prize among collectors, for 
female Tobies are very rare. 
Dwarf Tobies, less than four 
inches in height, were also made. 
In addition to jugs, there are 
Toby mugs, and rather less known 
are the inkpots, saltcellars, mus- 
tard pots, and teapots, all mod- 
eled in the likeness of that rotund, 
burlesque, antique personage, old 
Toby Fillpot. 

Sometimes inscriptions appear 
on the small jug held in Toby’s 
left hand. ‘Drink your ale up, 
cock your tail up’ was very 
popular. The owner’s name some- 
times appeared in a phrase such 
as ‘William Stainton, his Toby 
by God.’ The word ‘Stingo,’ a 
type of strong ale, was occasion- 
ally inscribed on the jug. 





SomME MopERN FURNITURE DESIGNERS 
(Continued from page 166) 


too great solidity of the materials 
in which she works. Weber and 
Hoffmann perform a major service 
to contemporary design in furni- 
ture by the neat and _ logical 
restraint, the practicability and 
the sane structure, of their pieces. 
A great growth, both in feeling 
for material and in design, is 
shown in the work of Winold 
Reiss, who bids fair to supersede 
the others in wood furniture. He 
has not as yet Schoen’s elegance, 
Frankl’s taste, or Deskey’s bold- 
ness, yet he comes, as does Miss 
Karasz, closest to developing an in- 
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dividual touch in wood farthest re- 
moved from Continental practice. 

Most alert, ingenious, and stim- 
ulating are Deskey and Lescaze. 
They work with felicity in wood, 
metal, and synthetic materials. 
Lescaze is frankly of the Corbusier 
school of architectural purists, 
but unlike the Frenchmen he does 
not carry his designs to an extreme 
in order to prove a theory. He | 
tries, wherever possible, to in- | 
corporate the furniture into the | 
architectural layout of the room. 
By so doing, much space is saved 
—a consideration of some weight 


Herbert Photos, Inc. 





A NursERY designed by Ilonka Karasz, whose work shows great 
individuality and boldness of conception 

















Ask BryANT 


OWNERS 


vhat they think of 
3ryant Heating. They 
vill duplicate these 
voluntary comments. 


‘We think itthe greatest 
aaterial blessing we have 
ver enjoyed.” 


If it were not for our 
ryant, I think we would 
e back in an apartment 
gain.” 


I'd give up my personal 
utomobile before I’'d 
ive up my Bryant.” 


We went away last 
.onth for a week, leav- 
1g a new maid in the 
ouse. With any other 
eating plant I'd ever 
eard of we couldn’t 
ave dared do that. She 
ever even saw the boiler 
hile we were gone.” 


I am everlastingly 
rateful that you kept 
rodding me until I in- 
alled my Bryant.” 


Let me know if any 
eighbor of mine shows 
ny interest in a Bryant. 
ll give him enough 
eavy argument to sell 
im, hands down.” 


BRYANT 
HEATING 


~lets 
YOU Pip 
he your i 
Tuna ee 
Man 





A larger, 


cr home, within 
the same four walls... 





Baby’s health zs Benericn the 
house free from dust and grime 





Fabricsand aneines lastlonger 
because kept cleaner 





mplexions breathe more freely 
& ” e cleanliness of a Bryant- 
heated home 





China and silverware Sen nuane: 
ed from grime and rapid tarnish 





White flannels are in no Jeane 
in a Bryant Furnace-Room 


© BHMC 
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BRYANT Boiler is ‘‘as clean in the basement 
as it is in the picture.” It brings no dirt or 
grime into the house and generates none. It is 
silent and odorless in operation. Completely auto- 
matic in control, it eliminates the ups-and-downs 
of temperature so conducive to colds and other 
ailments. And it requires not an extra square foot 
of space for storage purposes—fuel, refuse or tools 
—only the floor space required by the boiler itself, 
without screening or partitions. 


Set aside an adequate portion of the basement 
for laundry and storage and the rest of the base- 
ment can then be transformed into a spacious 
addition to the livable area. 


Let us send you full particulars of a heating 
plant so completely automatic in operation that 
“you can let your pup be your furnace man.” 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. COMPANY 
17878 ST. CLAIR AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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AMERICAN WALNUT, THE TREASURE WOOD OF ALL THE WORLD SoME MopEeRN FURNITURE DESIGNERS 


| (Continued from page 214) 
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You can always identify American Walnut by the pores. They show as dots, as fine pen lines or as 
short dashes—depending upon direction in which the wood has been cut; but the pores are always evident 


A SURE TEST OF 
AMERICAN WALNUT 


Occasionally a lover of American Walnut has been dis- 
appointed to find that a piece of furniture purchased pre- 
sumably as being lof genuine walnut, actually contained a 
large measure of inferior, substitute wood on some of the 
exposed surfaces—notably the legs and framework. 


You need never be so misled, for the identification of 
American Walnut can always be positive—even to an un- 
skilled buyer. For American Walnut always reveals itself 
by its characteristic pore structure. The photographs above 
show this pore structure—our booklet, “The Story of 
American Walnut,” will give you further information 
of real value in buying and caring for walnut furniture. 


“American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
Room 2313, 616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 


Please send me your brochure on American 
Walnut. 


N VIN Conn. asaccnnenencunthuceestas 
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State 
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Waitinc-room of a Doctor’s Office, designed by Wolfgang Hoffmann 


in this age of small apartments. 
This structural sense gives Les- 
caze’s built-in furniture an effec- 
tive simplicity, heightened by a 
judicious employment of metals. 
Deskey has made some of the 
most outstanding contributions 
to the modern style. Secure in 
an extraordinary sense of propor- 
tion and a feeling for the right 
combinations of materials, he has 
courageously and successfully ex- 
perimented with a large variety 
of substances with telling effect. 
Many of his pieces are composed 
exclusively of standard industrial 
materials in which there can be 
discovered not the slightest trace 
of mechanicalness. Machine-made 
products are a handy and logical 
medium and Deskey uses them 
with artistry. When combined 
with wood these products produce 








ee 
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an effect unique in the history of 
furniture, and it is to Deskey’s 
credit that the release from tradi- 
tional methods afforded by them 
has not led him into eccentricity. | 

Nessen works exclusively in 
metal, in which he is a master 
craftsman without equal in Amer- 
ica. Limiting himself as he does 
to metal arts, he cannot of course 
be expected to rank in importance 
with others whose equipment is 
more varied, but he has gained 
considerable reputation for his 
very fine furniture in that material. 

The furniture of all these | 
people possesses one or more of | 
the features characteristic of mod- 
ern pieces, and the best of them 
frequently achieve the ideal com- 
bination that distinguishes the | 
true contemporary piece. To be 
truly modern it must be beautiful 


Worsinger 


EviDENCE OF GERMAN OR AUSTRIAN énfluence 15 
found in furniture designed by Wolfgang Hoffmann 
which shows a logical restraint and sane structure 
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“What a fine frosty night. How Orion 
glitters; what Northern lights! Let them 
talk of their Oriental climes of everlasting 
conservatories; give me the privilege of mak- 
ng my own summer with my own coals.” 


—Mosy Dick or THE WHITE WHALE 





oes -making my own summer 
with my own coals. . - 


O homes along the cold New England coast, 
under icily glittering Wisconsin stars, on 
wind-swept prairies, these three new Capitol Red 


TMG eee heat-makers are now bringing the privilege of mak- 
Embodies every improvement known in ing their own summer. Not only the privilege but 
round boilers. A thick blanket of rock wool, 


the finest insulation obtainable, suggests its 
quality in every particular. For medium 
sized residences, 


the certainty. For their heating capacity is guaran- 
teed in writing, under Capitol Guaranteed Heating. 

Immediately they were placed on the market a 
year ago, these better boilers, so fully warranted, 
brought a rush of buyers that have kept United 
States Radiator factories working overtime to equip 


and modernize homes in every part of America. 


Through the long winter evenings, why should 
not your home have the delightful sense of safety 
in the face of the elements, the sure and cheery 
warmth, the glowing beauty to over-match the 
cold beauty out-of-doors, brought by these jacket- 
ed, insulated, handsome boilers for coal, coke, oil, 
or gas. Write for the manual of better heating, “A 
Modern House Warming,” and names of depend- 


able heating contractors to make your installation. 





UNITED STATES PADIATOR (ORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


8 Factories and 35 Assembling Plants Serve the Country 





The Capitol 
Red Top 


Thists, we believe, thefinest 


For 40 years builders of dependable heating equipment 
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THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 


square boiler yet achieved. 
Rock wool insulation. 





Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, builds welded steel Siainch teckel in: baked 
heating boilers for large installations—business buildings, factories, schools, shame) ; Siecle eine } 
hotels, and large apartments doors. For medium sized 
©) 1930, U. S. R. Corp. and large residences 
ed 
teé . Ww 
The Capitol e + am tu 
Red Head G wet 4 fea (J WITH 
To cottages and bunga- 


lows thishandsome heat 


@ & 
maker, with rock wool 
advantages of radiator 
heat forlittle ifany more 
than the cost of your se¢ 


oe AND RADIATORS 








THE HOUSE 


VEN Sarah Bernhardt, who threatened to sue a 

hotel because an uninviting bathroom spoiled her 
day and her evening performance, would have been 
charmed by the beauty of this typical Crane room. Even 
the most frugal will be delighted by the economy with 
which this beauty is here offered to American home- 
builders. The Cornith bath with overhead shower, the 
Norwich lavatory, the Santon closet, all new fixtures full 


of character, cost no more than old-fashioned clumsy 
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ones. The delicate India ivory hue in the fixtures adds 
only a fraction to the cost of the complete installation. 
The decorations . . . linoleum for the floor, canvased 
wainscot, papered walls. . . actually can be had for less 
than a stereotyped room. For a book of twelve such 
beautiful rooms, one of which may exactly fit your taste, 
purse, and house, write for the book, Bathrooms for Out- 
of-the-Ordinary Homes. Your architect and plumbing 


contractor will help you plan and make the installation. 





Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety cities 


# Fittings 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
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SomE MopERN FuRNITURE DESIGNERS 


(Continued from page 216) 


in its simplicity, chaste in its 
decoration, functional in_ struc- 
ture, highly practical, composed of 
readily procurable materials, easily 
reproduced by machine technique, 
unobtrusive in an ensemble, and 
a means toward comfort as well as 
an end for beauty. 

1 ardently wish that space per- 
mitted me to speak in detail of 
Gilbert Rohde, Herman Rosse, 
Robert Locher, F. T. Whitman, 
Jr., Percival Goodman, Alexander 
Kachinsky, Herbert Lippman, 
and a few others who would all 
deserve analysis in a more com- 
prehensive survey for either their 
experimental vitality, sincerity of 
purpose, or worthy talent. 

If nationalism in the applied 


arts is disappearing in the Oc- 
cidental countries (and the grow- 
ing internationalism of the art 
spirit appears undeniable to me), 
then we need not lament the 
presence of German, Austrian, or 
French strains in contemporary 
American furniture. For national 
traits threaten to disappear in 
time, and there will emerge a 
style common to all. We may, 
however, be grateful that we have 
the many men capable of working 
with such distinction along the 
paths marked out by Continental 
originators. These pioneers of 
Europe will rank in fame with the 
greatest furniture designers of his- 
tory when time has allayed the bit- 
terness of controversy. 
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responded Phineas wisely. ‘As | 
recall it, her memorandum went 
something like this: “Turn first 
valve to the north as far as pencil 
mark.’’ And sure enough, she had 
made a good black pencil mark on 
the valye to show how far to 
turn. Your mother,’ added Phin- 
eas impressively to me, ‘does n’t 
plan to make any mistakes about 
her furnace. In fact she told me 
she did n’t intend to let it trip.’ 

‘1 should hope not!’ said I, 
backing away from the heater 
with infinite respect. ‘What’s 
the white thing up on top of 
that piper’ 

“It’s the booklet!’ cried Greg- 
ory, leaping for it like a trout. 
And for the next few moments 
the brothers were lost to the 
world, their heads close together 
over the diagrams, their frag- 
mentary comments unintelligible 
to me. In rapid partnership they 
solved the various riddles (for 
instance, the switch that con- 
trolled nearly everything had been 
secreted by the former owner in a 
highly confidential cubby under 
the top of the cellar stairs) and, 
with a courage of their own con- 
victions that made my _ heart 
stop beating, they started the 
gorgeous fire. An oil heater in 
fine feather would have been a 
favorite boyhood plaything for 
young Wotan and Vulcan and all 
the other impetuous firebrand 
gods. 

“We’ll stay down here for a 
while and see that it’s really all 
right,’ said I to Gregory, ‘while 
you go up and plan your furniture.’ 

This was a ruse to cause Greg- 
ory to do his own thinking. We 
knew that his own decisions would 


be original, feasible, congenial 
to Lucinda, and very quick. If 
we helped him, he would be cau- 
tious, with too much respect for 
majority vote. Majority votes 
are safe things, but rarely strokes 
of genius. We therefore lingered 
in the cellar, admiring the in- 
cinerator and the set tubs, for 
what seemed like hours. And 
then at last we heard the signal 
that Gregory was through —a 
full pean of rejoicing from the 
loft of the pipe organ, shutters 
wide open, pedals in rapid action, 
a Te Deum chorus of exulting 
sound. Gregory in full blast, 
celebrating. 

We ran up to hear him better, 
and he stopped. Over the house 
he dragged us at top speed, show- 
ing us his paper patterns on the 
floor. If anyone is about to move 
furniture, and can get access to 
the new place before the van 
arrives, | can recommend a collec- 
tion of paper patterns such as 
Gregory and Lucinda had made. 
It had started with the pattern 
of Lucinda’s new piano when they 
were married. Noticing how help- 
ful this had been in_ planning 
where to place the piano, they 
had made similar ground-plan 
patterns of all the larger pieces 
before they put them into storage 
when they went abroad. And 
everything they had bought in 
Europe had had its bird’s-eye 
view cut out in silhouette. Now, 
with the complete collection in 
hand, Gregory could spread out 
his furniture dimensions visibly 
on the floor, shift them around, 
see graphically how they would 
project in a given space, and leave 
them in position as indications to 
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TO PAY FOR A GOOD 


WATER SYSTEM 


y= you can have a genuine Ip Water System for only 
$75 f.o.b., Dayton. It’s a good water system, too. 
It’s so good you can’t get any better. The Ip Waterboy 
is made and backed by General Motors. You know what 
that means. It means a water system that’s dependable— 
a value you can’t find anywhere else. 


Isn’t the comfort and convenience of a modern water 
system worth $75? Of course it is. And when you install 
the Ip, Waterboy you know you will have running water 
under pressure for years to come. The Ip Waterboy is 
automatic. It starts itself, runs itself, stops itself. 


But let us tell you all about the famous Ip features. Let 
us tell you about the models for deep and shallow wells. 
Let us tell you how easily you can have the water system 
you want on General Motors easy terms. Mail the 
coupon today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. O-114, Dayton, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC 
Also Manufacturers of 


Delco-Light Electric 
Power and Light Plants 
and Delcogas for House- 


Products of rs ; 
hold and Commercial Uses 


General Motors 
“The GOLD STANDARD of Quality” 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. O-114, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send free book about 
Plants [{] Delcogas 


[] I Water Systems [] Delco-Light Electric 
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ARCHITECTS SPECINY 
THESE COLVMNS 
FOR HOMES LIKE YOVRS 


Perfection of detail 


Scien tifi c construction 


NiGaee architect will tell you that the columns of your 
home must be correct in every detail to give reality to 
his and your plans. 


Among other things, a column must be tapered prop- 
erly. For instance, the perfect column is swell tapered 
the upper two-thirds of its length and straight for the 
lower third. All Hartmann-Sanders columns are perfect 
in this subtle and vital matter of design. 


The famous Koll Lock-Joint principle of construction is 
used exclusively in all Hartmann-Sanders columns to 
provide the maximum of columnar strength. It also 
prevents unsightly warping and loosening and insures 
lasting beauty. 


The country’s leading architects prefer these columns 
because they are made not simply from stock patterns 
but to individual measurements and hence are equally 
adaptable to both new and old homes. 





BEFORE YOU BUILD OR REMODEL 


Write for catalog 48 of columns or 53 of model en- 
trances. Hartmann-Sanders Co., Factory and Show- 
room: 2163 Elston Avenue, Chicago; Eastern Office 
and Showroom: Dept. M, 6 East 39th Street, New 


York City. 





COLONIAL 
NTRANCES 





HARTMANN-SANDERS 


PERGOLAS 7 COLONIAL ENTRANCES x 
ROSE ARBORS 7 


KOLL COLUMNS 
GARDEN EQUIPMENT 
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Tue House CONFIDENTIAL 
(Continued from page 217) 


the moving men exactly where 
the corners ought to go. No 
uncertainty, no cavil, no fuss. 

Gregory led us proudly through 
the rooms, exhibiting each piece 
of furniture as if its actual reality 
were already standing there. ‘And 
here, of course, is the piano,’ he 
concluded, winding up in the 
living-room, ‘and heré’s Lucinda’s 
great-grandfather’s settle. This 
is the monastery bench we got 
Its tall back comes down 
and turns it into a table. Here’s 
the carved chest, and the Nor- 
mandy footstool made of pear 
wood —’ 

‘Aren’t they handsome!’ ex- 
claimed Phineas admiringly. ‘You 
make me think of the head of a 
foreign laboratory who took me 
around once to see where the cellar 
for their new building had just 
been dug. We crawled down into 
the excavation where there was 
nothing but red mud and water 
and poles stuck up for bricklaying, 
and he showed me around among 
the puddles, saying, “‘Here is our 
standard two-meter comparator, 
and this is the photometric labo- 
ratory. The black-body furnace 
for the international temperature 
scale is in this central space here, 
and this is our work on the tem- 
perature coefficient of standard 
cells. This 1s our apparatus for 
the correction of lenses and other 
optical problems. You can see 
what a fine amount of space we 
have for the optical path’ — 
when all we could really see was 
mud.’ 

“You need n’t make fun of my 
paper patterns,’ said Gregory 
serenely. ‘They’ve shown me 
that all the sizable things will 
have to come in through the win- 
dows, on account of these in- 
direct crazy doors.’ 

‘Greg,’ said Phineas suddenly, 
‘remember when you played the 
organ at college and the fellows 
used to stay afterward and give 
you titles of things to improvise? 
Play us something like that now.’ 


‘What shall it ber’ asked 
Gregory, mounting his’ bench 
again. 


‘First,’ dictated Phineas, ‘you 
may compose a rather showy 
number entitled “The March of 
the Moving Men.”’’ 

‘Very good,’ mused Gregory, 
selecting stops. ‘This will be a 
sort of Moving Men’s Ballet.’ 
And, with a clumping basso on the 
pedals for accompaniment, he 
played us an impromptu pro- 
cessional which was as ponderous 
as the ‘War March of the 
Priests,’ as stiff-legged as the 
‘Funeral March of a Marion- 
ette,’ and as unwieldy in certain 
shuffling passages as a Dutchman’s 
clog. ‘I'll end it,’ said Gregory, 





















‘with what the moving men will 
say when they see how much 
has got to come in through the 
windows. And _ he_ concluded 
with a sudden open diapason 
that shook the house. 

“Now play us something you’re 
thinking about yourself,’ | begged, 

Gregory considered a bit, dis- 
carded certain stops, substituted 
others, and modulated into gentle 
chords that might have introduced 
a nocturne or a prelude or a 
reverie. ‘I’m playing something 
that the house has on its mind,’ 
said he. ‘The House Confidential 
is wondering if it can make 
Lucinda feel at home.’ Wistful 
chords, lovely experimental phras- 
ing piling up and up — as Gregory 
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More and more softly went the 
dreamy serenade 


played I glanced around the 
peaceful room, with its waiting 
fireplace and its shadowy alcoves, 
and its accurate paper patterns 
dispersed upon the floor. Lucinda 
was far away, but the room and 
all that ever would be in it were 
being dedicated to her now in a 
way that she would have given 
a great deal to hear. More and 
more softly went the dreamy 
serenade, through a_ hesitating 
series of chromatics, until sud- 
denly, far up the scale on an un- 


expected half-tone, the music. 
stopped. 
“Oh, my gracious,’ | protested | 


as Gregory closed the organ. 


.‘You can’t leave us suspended | 


that way, hanging up in the air!’ 

“That’s exactly the way a house 
feels just before it’s moved into,’ 
said Gregory — but to put me out 
of my misery he opened the organ 
and played the resolving chord. 

We started to go, but Gregory 
took one more survey before he 
locked the door. ‘I hope Lu- 
cinda’ll like it,’ said he, as we all 
went down the frosty garden 
path. ‘And,’ he added, glancing 
back at the silhouette of the house 
in the wintry starlight, ‘] think 
perhaps she will!’ 








OW clever women — taking 
their cue from famous in- 
terior decorators — know the 
wonderful secret that achieves a 
charming interior with a very 
small expenditure of time and 
money. A few cents. A few minutes. 
Every floor — every piece of 
furniture — glistens with a won- 
derful sheen, so utterly hard that 
it isimpervious to scratches, heel- 
marks, and children’s rompings. 
There’s only one wax that 
brings such a perfect surface. 
That is Old English Wax. 


Let it bring new beauty to your home. 
Put it on all floors whether varnished, 
shellaced or painted; put it on furniture. 
Demand Old English Wax—it contains 
the highest percentage of imported Car- 
nauba Wax which insures best results. 


Md English Wax 


PASTE OR LIQUID POLISH 











ou can get Old English Wax at any hardware, 
int, drug, grocery or department store — in 
juid or paste form — in many convenient sizes. 
sed and recommended by hundreds of thou- 
nds of housewives for more than 31 years. 


[ade by The A. S. Boyle Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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priceless facts about the lovely home you plan to 
d. Profit by our 65 years of specialized experience. 


hoose from modern American, Colonial, English 
panish prize homes; 4 to 8 rooms. Bungalows, two- 
y homes and designs with extra rooms for income. 
od, brick or stucco. 


re are finest modern fea- 
, including beautiful oak 
3 throughout, linen closets, 
icine cases, phone nooks, 
es chutes, built-in kitchen 
. More comfort—less house- 
. Thermo-Sealed insulation 
3 4 fuel cost. 

traordinary savings: No 
lative charges or extras. 
lesale, mills-to-you prices. 
srial comes machine-sawed, 
ally notched and ready for 
t fitting on the job. Cuts 
> 14 and lumber waste 18%. 
ally eliminates 2940 hand- 
cuts. Meets building codes. 


Plan-Cut gives you a supe- 
rior house, a permanent invest- 
mentandaprofitable resale value. 

Owna home of highest qual- 
ity material, furnished you ac- 
cording to ourownexacting archi- 
tectural specifications, including 
easy-to-follow plans and instruc- 
tions. Plan-Cut simplifies build- 
ing. You know cost in advance. 

Build your own home and 
save $2000 up. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. You benefit by our unriv- 
aled experience with over 225,000 
building jobs; and by proven 
economies of owning 5 great mills. 

Before you buy or build, write 


ordon-Van Tine] 


orld’s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1885 
153 CASE STREET, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Build for lasting comfort, not for a price. 
A small home, staunch to the last detail, 
is a better “bargain” than a large one 
built with cheap materials. 


Now! Good Hardware for 


cottages as well as castles 
. . and the cost is NOT prohibitive 


F you are building a modest, 

six-room cottage—Corbin 

makes good hardware for it. And 
at a price you can afford. 


The fact is Corbin makes 
good hardware for every type, 
size and kind of building. But 
that doesn’t mean it all costs 
the same. The cost depends on 
what you need and want. 


After all, the real difference 
between cheap and good hard- 
ware is not price. The difference 
in first cost is little—less than 
1% of the total cost of the build- 
ing. But the difference in what 
you get—in service, looks, and 
security—is great. 


If you’re building a home to 
live in—to last—to give you 
happiness and comfort—don’t 
skimp on the things that cost 


you least. You'll only save pen- 
nies—later to spend pounds re- 
pairing broken locks, replacing 
hardware that rusts and ruins, 
that won’t fasten, won’t work. 


Whether the house you’re 
building be six rooms or sixty, 
give it good hardware. Corbin 
makes it—and at a price you 
can afford. 


Send for this helpful hard- 


ware booklet—Free! 


Write Dept. B-2 for “Good 
Buildings Deserve Good Hard- 


> 


ware.” It contains important 
information you need before 
building—also many illustra- 
tions of correct hardware for 


different periods ofarchitecture. 


P. & F. CORBIN NEN,ERTAN 


SINCE 1849 
The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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“The Amberst” 
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A New England Group 
in Smoky Maple 


If you are fond of Colonial furniture, you will 
be interested in this collection of seventeen 
pieces from authentic sources. The maple has 
been carefully finished a smoky tinge which 
simulates closely the present appearance of 
antiques after generations of usage in farm 
homes with dirt floors and open fireplaces. 


The dresser above is adapted from an antique 
chest. The mirror is similar to a Chippendale 
piece in the Metropolitan. The knee-hole desk 
at the left is taken from one dated about 1760. 
In addition to the furniture illustrated, there 
are in the group various 
chests, desks, beds, 
chairs, stools, etc., all 
with interesting origins. 


Charlotte reproduc- 


tions and adaptations 
include Colonial and 
Early American crea- 
tions, the English peri- 
ods and the French 
Provincial, in pine, 
maple, cherry, beech, 


oak, mahogany and wal- 
nut. The furniture is 
distinguished by a high 
quality of hand crafts- 
manship. We invite you 
to send for an interest- 
ing book picturing and | 
giving the history of | 
various Charlotte 
groups for the bedroom, 
dining room and living 
Address Dept. 

enclosing 10 
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FURNITURE 
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(Continued from page 107) 


color, paste, and glaze definitely dis- 
tinguishable from the known product 
of the factory whose name has become 
such a favorite with us. Powder-blue 
was also made at Worcester and at 
Caughley. But here, too, peculiarities 
of paste and glaze make it possible to 
examples from 
the 
however, 


distinguish between 


these factories and more abun- 
dant Since, 


seem not to be generally understood, 


Bow. these 
and since the marks are usually so 
nondescript as to be of very little 
help in attribution, a brief outline of 
the chief characteristics of undis- 
puted examples from each of these four 
factories may not be out of place here. 

As I have said, this particular style 
of tableware seems to have enjoyed 


Courtesy of the British Museum 
| 


Fig. 8. Powder-blue plate with drawing of 
Lowestoft church 


a greater popularity at Bow than at 
any other factory, probably because 
there, more than anywhere else, the 
“chief endeavors’ of the factory, as 
mentioned by an early chronicler, 
were ‘ towards making a more ordinary 
sort of ware for common uses.’ Much 
of this ‘ordinary ware,’ particularly 
that of the type under discussion, 
retains a charm for us to-day often 
lacking in examples of a more pre- 
tentious nature. Those of us who have 
at one time or another come under 
its spell find it hard to be patient with 
the people who insist that in attribut- 
ing a piece to Bow rather than Lowe- 
stoft, we are in some way detracting 
from its importance. 

Of all the blues in early English 
porcelain, none, I think, is richer or 
more satisfactory than the powder-blue 
of Bow. It is different from the 
powder-blue of Worcester and of 
Caughley in being of a more definitely 
sapphire tone, and of a cruder applica- 
tion. It was probably the first of the 
powder-blues of England, and the 
forerunner, therefore, of all those 
colored-background porcelains which 
later became so popular. Its inspir- 
ation is to be found in the sprayed 
blue porcelains of China with deco- 
rated reserved panels which appear 
from the K’ang Hsi period onward, 
these being also, of course, the inspira- 
tion for the famous ‘fond porcellan’ 
of Meissen and of Sevres. 

In imitation of their Chinese proto- 
types, Bow plates of this style are 
usually with four or six 
the 


marked 


pseudo-Chinese characters on 





back. But as similar marks were also 
used by other English factories, these 
taken as 
The distinctive 


may not be evidence of 
definite attribution. 
rich Bow blue and 


glaze and paste, however, provide 


the character of 


adequate means of identification. 

The Bow glaze is very soft and 
liable to disintegration,. especially 
at the foot. It will usually be found 
to be stained with brown where cracks 
in the grease 
or dirt to penetrate. The paste is al- 


surface have allowed 
most opaque, showing at best a brown- 
ish translucence, usually with lighter 
flecks caused by imperfect baking. 
Chemical analysis shows it to be 
phosphatic, owing to the presence of 
bone ash. Lowestoft contains 
bone ash, but in lesser quantities. 

Aside from these characteristics, 
Bow plates of the class under dis- 
cussion may often be’ distinguished 
by the form of base, which is usually, 
though not always, without the fa- 
miliar triangular projecting foot ring, 
the foot being formed by the rounding 
of the thick walls of the well toward a 
hollowed base, as shown in Figure 5. 
This so-called ‘Dutch form’ of foot 
is familiar to us in Chinese export 
porcelain, and is found on some Delft 
pottery, but is not, as far as I know, 
found on other English china. An 
example with such a foot, and having 
the characteristic soft glaze and rich 
speckled blue of Bow, is shown in 
Figure 6. The octagonal form was a 
favorite one at the factory. Another 
example with shallow fluted edge and 
having a blunt triangular foot ring 
is shown in Figure 7. The simple cir- 
cular form is the one most often 
found. 

Figure 8 illustrates one of the few 
authenticated examples of Lowestoft 
powder-blue. It is of the typical 
Lowestoft paste, transmitting a green- 
ish cream-colored light, and having a 
thick glaze of bluish tinge. The blue 
is darker than the blue of Bow, and 
is unevenly and blotchily applied. 
The reserved panels are of irregular 
outline quite different from those of 
Bow. 

Undoubtedly the most finished 
examples of early English powder- 
blue are those of Worcester. These 
may be distinguished from Bow by 
the excellence of their potting, the 
neatness of the projecting triangular 
foot ring, the tightness, or, as Bernard 
Rackham puts it, the ‘close fitting’ 
effect of the glaze, and the more indigo 
tone of the blue. Worcester paste is 
of a greenish ‘duck’s egg’ translu- 
cence, of a quality superior to either 
Lowestoft or Bow. It contains soap- 
stone, which may be discovered by 
chemical analysis. The glaze is thin 
and even and does not craze, and is 
consequently free from stains. The 
blue is of a dark indigo tone, sprayed 
so evenly as to form almost a solid 
ground. Certain marked examples of 
Worcester powder-blue which I have 
seen show an arrangement of panels 
in which the centre panel is smaller 
in proportion to those about it than 
is found in such pieces made at Bow. 

Examples of Caughley are naturally 
more like those of Worcester than any 


also 
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our hours of steady, pleas: 
F ant playing—yet comfort 
makes them pass unheeded! 

“BIC Hostess’’ sets give youl} 
this comfort. The chairs and) 
table are designed for each} 
other—with correct heigh s 
and lines. The chairs are 
generously-proportioned and} 
well-padded. You sit at ease 


A “BIC Hostess’’ set is a 
sential to the undisturbed) 
charm of any fine living-roomy 
Eleven color creations provide 
a wide selection, certain to fit 
into your home decoration. ~ 


Made of pressed steel, and with all} 
edges roiled under for safety, your 
“BTC Hostess” set will last a life-time 
It is light in weight, easily and quickly 
put up and taken down, and stores in 4) 
few spare inches of any closet. | 


MILTON C. WORK, now broad: 
casting bridge lessons over WEAF) 
under the sponsorship of the) 
United States Playing Card Co., 
says: . 


“Without physical comfort the men) 
tal concentration needed for bridge t 
impossible. Thoughtful hostesse 
realize that a steady table and com=) 
fortable chairs are essentials. The 
“BTC Hostess’’ sets meet the de 
mands of the most exacting.” 


Mitts. C leerks | 


i 
The Brewer-Titchener Corp., Cortland, N. ¥ 
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There is 


Charm 


in fine woodwork 


“Beautiful Birch” truly expresses 
the artistry and friendliness of 


wood paneling and furniture 


OOK where you may —as 


Asshown inthis illustration, nothing can excel 
the paneled wall of rotary-cut birch veneers 
for exquisite beauty and enduring satisfaction 
whether finished natural or in the many mar- 
velous modern finishes to which itis adapted. 
The beauty of birch furniture is only equalled 
by its long serviceability. The bedroom suite 
illustrated is by courtesy of Stickley Bros., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


F B b May we send you a compli- 
ree 100 mentary copy of our new 
birch brochure? It contains much information of 
value and shows many fine interiors by eminent 


architects and decora- 
tors — several in colors. 


long as you wish —and 
you will find nothing excels 
“Beautiful Birch” for interior 
woodwork, veneer panels, doors 
and hard serviceable floors. 

Its unrivalled beauty in mar- 
velous transparent stains that 
enrich the attractive birch grain, wins the matchless beauty, good furniture of birch— 
enthusiastic admiration of all who see it. in period designs— is again the vogue with 


Available in many colors and tones, these people of discerning taste and has attained 





modern finishes permit you to have a dif- new heights of deserved popularity. 

ferent color scheme for the woodwork of Wisconsin-Michigan birch interiors 

each room—all equally lovely. are indeed an asset to any building from 
Because of the nearly ‘‘mar-proof” hard- the most imposing edifice to the coziest 


ness of the wood, its great strengthand cottage. All the facts in our free brochure. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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The Hydrator 1s a marvelous new motst-air compartment 


that makes vegetables and salad materials delightfully 


THE HOWSE VREAwe TI CL 


fresh and tender. Mail the coupon for our free book of 
new salad recipes and full details about the Hydrator 


OW, with the development of the 

Hydrator, Frigidaire offers a new 
service to users...a special compartment 
for vegetables and foods that need added 
moisture. 

You can put wilted celery in the Hydra- 
tor and make it crisp and fresh again. 
You can make lettuce tender and brittle. 
You can quickly restore the firmness of 
radishes, tomatoes and other vegetables. 
You can keep all your green 
vegetables fresh and full-flavored 
until you’re ready to use them 

. all in one convenient, com- 
pact compartment. 

Today every household Frigid- 
aire is equipped with the Hydra- 
tor at no extra cost. It is part of 


FRIGIDAIRE 





The “Frigidatre 
Cold Control’’ 


the surplus value offered by Frigidaire. 
So, too, is the famous “Cold Control” 
which enables you to speed the freezing 
of ice cubes and desserts. 

And in addition to these two outstand- 
ing features . . . the Hydrator and the 
“Cold Control” . .. Frigidaire has the 
extra power that insures dependable 
refrigeration regardless of out- 
side temperatures. All mechanical parts 
are concealed...and quiet. 
Patented self-sealing ice-trays 
permit the freezing chamber to 
be kept intensely cold. And 
to make Frigidaire more 
practical and more strikingly 
beautiful, every household 
cabinet inside and out is 


More than a Million in use 





+YDRATOR 





now rust-proof Porcelain-on-steel. 


But let us tell you more about these 
features. Call at the nearest display 


room. 
FREE SALAD RECIPE BOOK 


Send for the new Frigidaire catalog. We'll 
include with it our special free salad 
recipe book which also gives full details 
about the Hydrator. Mail the coupon... 
today. Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidi- 
ary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. In Canada, address Frigid- 
aire Corporation, 1604 Sterling Tower, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 

Dept. Z-401, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me your new free 

salad recipe book and the Frigid- 

aire catalog. 

Name 


Address 
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| others. A marked plate in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is similar in form 
) to Figure 7, and is much like Worcester 

in color, but of a paler tone. The 
| foot ring is in the characteristic 
rectangular or ‘Salopian’ form (see 
Figure 5) readily distinguishable from 
the neat blunt triangle of Worcester. 
The paste of Caughley is of a smooth 
creamy translucency similar to Wor- 
cester, but without the “bluing’ 
believed to have been deliberately 
introduced at the latter factory to 
_ counteract the yellow tinge caused 
_ by lead in the composition. Salopian 
china also contains soapstone, but in 
less quantity than Worcester. Pieces 
have been found marked with imita- 
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(Continued from page 220) 


tion Chinese characters, but these 
are of a totally different form than 
those which appear on Bow. 

In spite of these distinguishing 
points, there are, of course, individual 
pieces of powder-blue which are ex- 
tremely difficult to attribute. Never- 
theless, in America there is a general 
rule which, for all practical purposes, 
It is pretty safe to follow. Ifa piece is 
of a rich sapphire-blue, definitely 
speckled and uneven; if the glaze is 
slightly crazed or spotted; if the foot is 
without a projecting ring, and the 
piece is marked with four or six 
imitation Chinese characters, call it 
Bow. There will be a dozen pieces 
from this factory to one from any other. 





Some BEDcOVERS WITH A Hato Asout THEM 
(Continued from page 195) 


space of the next square are the 
stars and clouds of the sky. Last 
comes the outer border, with its 
tiny churches scattered along two 
sides, and the four harps of David, 
one in the middle of each side. 
The harps are reminders of the 
time when ‘David took an harp, 
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date 1841, make it an extremely 
interesting one. Bogart, in his 
Economic History of the United 
States, 1929, says that the dates 
1840-1860 gave to ‘American 
sailing vessels the foremost place 
as ocean carriers in the world.’ 
This growth began in 1840 with 
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A COVERLET woven in honor of the promoter of the 


Hemfield Railroad 


and played with his hand: so Saul 
was refreshed . . . and the evil 
spirit departed from him.’ The 
whole group of symbols blends 
into a-beautifully designed blue 
and white coverlet. 

The next picture shows the ship 
coverlet. The delicate weaving in 
the floral border, the substantial 
houses with their neat fences and 
trees at the fringed end, the soft 
rose and white of the whole — 
these things would make this 
coverlet very desirable. But the 
ships in the two corners, and the 


the British-China War. As a 
result of the war a ‘large part of 
the China trade was diverted into 
American hands and led to the 
building of the China clippers. 
... The discovery of gold in 
California and Australia and the 
enormous emigration to those 
countries resulted in an unpre- 
cedented passenger traffic at fabu- 
lous rates, which, with the large 
immigration into the United 
States after 1846, gave immense 
profits to shipowners during these 


years.... As a result of this 


LOS ANGELES 
2633 ARTESIAN ST. 
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BATCHELDER 
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PATINA GLAZES 
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PEACH BLOOM BLEND 


BATHROOM OF PATINA GLAZES--plus the little 

amenities which serve to enliven daily life... . 
There is infinite choice in the selection and arrange- 
ment of materials, the adjustment of color schemes, 
the planning of details. Mere jazz will not suffice. 
Anyone can hit upon a jazz color scheme. A thing 
which anyone can do with a minimum of 
intelligence is not worth while. Each nice 
little detail demands thoughtful attention. 
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BATCHELDER-WILSON COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
557 MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 
38 SO. DEARBORN ST. 


NEW YORK 
101 PARK AVE, 





Dirty Dishes 
; hee eheNbaTEIO, 
the Home manager 


Three times daily they confront her 
with the irksome task of washing and 
drying — but the EBCO Dishwashing 
Sink with built-in dishpan makes it the 
easiest of household duties. 








EBCO 








Good Housekeeping 
©, °institute 
NOUSEKEEPING MNCS 


“The Pride of the Home” 
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qese three easy operations and a stack 
of dirty dishes become an orderly array 
of clean, sterilized china ready for the 
next meal time. In the illustration, note 
the large drain board for stacking dirty 
dishes, the deep, round middle compart- 
ment or built-in dishpan with pop-up 
waste stopper and removable strainer 
that prevents refuse from clogging pipes 

-and the rectangular compartment at 
right with heavily tinned wire basket. 
A special hose spray makes towel drying 
unnecessary — just spray with hot water 
and the job is done. 


Send for special literature describing 
and picturing the many features, models 
and sizes. There’s no obligation — use 
the coupon. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
403-5 W. Town Street 777 COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Send Complete Information about the 


—“EBCO” DISHWASHING SINK— 
INGER eprdverw Scale Heusiera sede pais aes Sea es 
Street. 
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(Continued from page 221) 


stimulus there was a great over- 
production of ships; the tonnage 


engaged in foreign trade grew 
from 763,838 tons in 1840 to 


2,494,894 tons in 1861, the highest 
figure for foreign tonnage that has 
ever been reached in our history. 
Our tonnage was one third that, of 
the world, and was practically 
equal to that of Great Britain.’ 
The author of the Ship coverlet, 
an Indiana weaver, was evidently 
inspired by this boom in ship- 


At the time this Railroad 
coverlet was woven, about 1850, 
the United States was passing 
through an epochal period in its 
railway history. There were then 
go000 miles of railroad in the 
country — mostly feeders to the 
waterways. Ten years before 
there were only 2800 miles; ten 
years later the mileage had in- 
creased to over 30,000. The great 
transcontinental systems were 
gradually feeling their way across 





Suries 27 two corners and the date 1841 make this 
a particularly interesting coverlet 


building, and wove his feeling into 
an enduring historical record. 
For a brief span of time America 
had bid fair to become ‘Queen of 
the Seas’ — and this is the only 
coverlet | know of recording that 
swelling feeling of pride that must 
have filled all patriotic Americans. 

A good companion to the Ship 
coverlet is the Hemfield Railroad 
coverlet. This was woven in the 
vicinity of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, about 1850, and was de- 
signed to commemorate the build- 
ing of the Hemfield Railroad at 
that time. A letter from James S. 
Murray, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, states: ‘The Hemfield 
(Hempfield) Railroad Company 
was incorporated in Pennsylvania 
in 1850, and in 1851 was author- 
ized to extend its railroad into 
Virginia. Construction work was 
commenced the latter part of 1851. 
The line was opened from Wheel- 
ing, Virginia, to Washington, 
Pennsylvania, some time prior to 
1857. It forms to-day the Wheel- 
ing, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore 
Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
System.’ 


our vast country, absorbing the 
little fellows as they went and 
forcing many canals and stage 
lines into past history. The Hem- 
field Railroad, with others of that 
time, marks the transition from a 
local to a national railway system. 
Now the great network serves 
over 250,000 miles. 

I can imagine the feelings of 
the citizens around Wheeling 
when news of the projected road 
was first noised about. The sight 
of a train was still marvelous to 
many, many people. The first 
regular passenger service in the 
United States dated only twenty 
years back —on a thirteen-mile 
railroad between Baltimore and 
Ellicott’s Mills, where the queer 
little cars were drawn by horses 
and made about ten miles an hour. 
Of course great strides had been 
made since then, but the nearest 
railway terminal to Wheeling was 
still over fifty miles away. The 
promoter of a railroad for Wheel- 
ing was certainly deserving of a 
lasting memorial. To this weay- 
er’s mind, that promoter was 
worthy of a coverlet in his honor. 
So Thomas M. T. McKennon, 









































Make your Fireplaces 
smoke-free, double-heati 


When building new fireplaces, simp 
specify the Heatilator before cons 
tion begins. If you have an old fire 
place that smokes or does not reall 
heat the room, an experi- = 
enced mason in your city 
can remodel it with a 
Heatilator in one or 
two days. ... Every 
Heatilator-built fire- 
place burns without 
smoke and gives at 
least twice as much 
heat from same fuel. 
Savings cover cost. 
Satisfaction is fully 
guaranteed. Write 
for particulars. The 
Heatilator Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Heatilator 
Fireplace Unit 


Heatilator Company, 522 Glen Ave., Syracuse, N 
Without charge or obligation please send full parti 
and nearest dealer’s name. We plan to: build.. 
remodel (which?)..........-- fireplaces. 
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“CHARIOT WHEELS} 


goes deeper into life” 





“Chariot Wheels’’ will bring 
an emphatic renewal of the 
many kind things that were said 
| about ‘The Hounds of 
Spring’’ and ‘“‘The 
Battle of the Hori- 
the  zons.’” We can now be 


from 


sure that those first 





Boston 
Herald mOvels were not a 
review flash in the pan and 


of that Sylvia Thomp- 
Sylvia son, unlike many of 
Thompson’s her contemporaries, is 
CHARIOT 


WHEELS 


able to live up to what 
the reading world ex- 
pects of her. ‘‘Chariot 
Wheels”’ 
into life than its predecessors 
did. Miss Thompson handles 
her dramatic situations more 


goes deeper 


successfully and gives to her 
characters a vitality that so 
young a writer rarely achieves. 










AN ATLANTIC NOVEL 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 


$2.50 at all booksellers 




















3 be the least interested in reading any further. = 
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Z UT if you want your | brick, and also suggest a paint a out of sight 

i home to have a feeling | treatment for the wood trim. Ps 

= of being built so long it is To give you a conception of Ee May Also Be 
time mellowed, then these the yester-year effects these x 
Old Virginia brick of ours Z é ; | 
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are full of interest. 


By using these brick you ac- 
tually get that same _ time- 
toned look that is so charm- 
ing a feature of Virginia’s 
choice old Colonial homes. 
We can tell you exactly how 
to grey down the mortar to 
age it in keeping with the 
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For Only Those 
who want time softened effects 
In Their Brick Built Homes 


If you want your home to have that unmistak- 
able ‘‘just-built-look,’’? then you will not 


brick produce, send for this 
Brick Kit. It contains 
enough little quarter size 
bricks, to lay up a wall right 
on your table. They will 
show you at a glance more 
than can an hour of conversa- 
tion. Along with it comes 
the interesting, informing tale 


of Old Virginia Brick. 
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o That What Is 






out of mind 


In these days of radiator covers and 
jacketed boilers, you more than ever 
need to know what’s inside the sleek 
outsides. 





It is heat you want, after all. Heat in 
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plenty without it costing you more 
than it should. 


Jip VIRGINIA Brick Co. 


Salem, Virginia 








That is exactly the angle from which 
‘Letters To and Fro’’ takes up the 
important subject of home heating. 
The eight substantial citizens who 
wrote the letters contained in it, 
had the same kind of heating prob- 
lems you have. They used all kinds 
of heating systems and all kinds of 
fuel. 


You cannot fail to get help from 
them, in deciding just what to do 
about your own heating system. 


-CaLMefolL e(COcM "al eflocel 
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I pounced upon it, took it home 
ind if. stayed up late into the night to finish it; 


10 alee book nae mterested me half as mich as 


etm a eile ie 


GRANDMOTHER 
BROWN’S 
HUNDRED 

YEARS 


says TED Rosinson, writing in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer: “‘as | 
unlike the ordinary biography” 
he continues, “as its title is 
unlike the conventional title of 


DUUE TOUTE ERTTT OEE ET EUUITIVEYTVOITTETIUONNT TENET U ITLL LY ETE PIT PY 


the ordinary biography . . . so 
homespun and naive and Ameri- 
can that every sentence of it 
finds an echo in the sympathy 
of the .. by 


being natural Harrier CoNNoR 


reader . merely 


Mail us a postal for a 
free copy. 


Brown has produced a work of Not an obligation Rates 


art. . . . Of politics, wars, emi- 








nent personages, tariffs, finances 
we hear little. But of the daily 
life of the people throughout 
(1827-1927) 


we hear enough to realize again 


“a rare book, good for the soul, 


a treasure store for the raconteur, 
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be he religious worker or popu- this great century 


lar lecturer.” St. Louis Globe 
that real history is not all con- 
tained in the text books. This 
story has an epic quality; these 


folk 


Dem ocrat. 


$35.00 at all booksellers 


An Atlantic Book, published by 
Little, Brown and Company 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives in all principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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W inthrop‘R eproductions of 


Early American Furniture 


. No. 6001 > 
‘Duncan ‘Phy fe 
‘Drop Leaf Table 


An unusually attractive mahogany table of 
occasional type for use in living room, li- 
brary, hall or side table in dining room. 
Has drop leaves, reeded base and four legs 
tipped with brass paws. 
Width 54!', Length 20", Height 30" 
11” Drop Leaf 


Price $70.00 


Send $20.00 with order, balance to be paid 
upon receipt of merchandise. Freight al- 
lowed to points in United States. Safe ar- 
rival of Winthrop Furniture assured. 
Folders of Winthrop Reproductions of Early 
American Furniture on request. Please 
state kind interested in. Address Dept. B. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 
424 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH 
PEWTER COMPANY 


(Subsidiary of Winthrop 
Furniture Co.) 





For descriptive folder 

No. 811 Pewter showing complete line, 

Console Bowl 344 address Dept. H., 424 
high, 7" dia. Park Square Bldg., Bos- 
Price, $6.40 ton, Mass. 
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Big Special 
Discount 
or 


Cash/ 






Here’s a modern 7-room home that you can 
build yourself and save money. We ship you 
the lumber cut-to-fit, freight paid to your 
station. Our simple plans and new system of 
cutting makes it easy for anyone to build a 
Sterling home. No skilled labor necessary. Our 
customers claim average savings of 47% over 
local builders’ prices. 


ROCK- BOTTOM PRICES! 


Our large volume of sales enables us to quote 
rock-bottom prices and sell on time-payments 
without high interest or financing charges. 
Terms as low as $8.10 per month. Send 25c 
today for beautiful Color Book of NEW 
Sterling Home Plans and learn how you can 
buy a home with your rent money. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MILL & TIMBER CO. 
3220 S. Wenona Ave. 
Bay City, Mich. 





ches eeepc 
International Mill & 
Timber Co. 


3220 S. Wenona Ave. 
Bay City, Mich. 

I am enclosing 25c in coin for the New 1930 | 
Color Book of Sterling Home Plans. Also send 
information about your easy-payment terms. 
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(Continued from page 222 


first president of the Hemfield 
Railroad, was pictured in the four 
corners; and quaint little engines 
with their tenders made to travel 
round the four sides. The designs 
in the centre remind one of snow- 
flake crystals, the figures are so 
delicately drawn and so varied. 
The colors are blue and white. 

The coverlet itself is very rare 
—TI hunted for five years before 
finding it. Three others have been 
unearthed in that neighborhood 
—one blue and red; two blue, 
red, and white. One of these is in 
a big collection of transportation 
items; another was purchased by 
a railroad official to present to a 
retiring engineer. 

Great weavers of the older 
countries of the world fashioned 
wonderful tapestries, depicting 
things that seemed to them im- 
portant or beautiful; and these 
tapestries were hung on the walls 
of the wealthy and the titled. 


Their needlewomen were many of 
them of the nobility, and some 
exquisite bed coverings were pro- 
duced, using much silk and many 
gold threads. America’s early art 
along these lines is peculiar to 
herself. The materials used were 
more ordinary — and the result- 
ing masterpieces could be found 
quite as often on a quaint spool 
bed as on a magnificent carved 
four-poster. Almost every home 
liad its spare bed and company 
cover. Most of these best bed 
coverings were intended to have a 
sort of halo — to be handed down 
religiously from mother to daugh- 
ter, and to be used only on special 
occasions. Every one of these 
heirlooms is entitled to a certain 
reverence from the descendants of 
the people who made them. | 
think, however, the six pictured 
here particularly deserve a place 
of honor in the hearts of all 
Americans. 





STATISTICS AND Home LIFE 
(Continued from page 180) 


make housekeeping easier and that 
our grandparents never dreamed 
of. I think those houses will not 
soon be deserted. 

I see in my town an ever-extend- 
ing and ever-improving public- 
school system, for children who 
live at home. I see better library 
facilities. I see a growing interest 
in gardening. I see families eating 
three meals a day at home. 

Professor Ogburn attributes the 
deplorable changes which he cites 
to our mechanical age. But that 
mechanical age has not merely 
developed hotel kitchens and 
canning factories and outside at- 
tractions. It has done even more 
for the modern home. Why 
does n’t someone compile statis- 
tics of the number of oil burners 
now in use in homes where father 
used to have to shovel coal and lug 
ashes from the cellar? Or the 
number of electric refrigerators 
that have supplanted the old ice 
box? Or the number of electric 
washing machines, for that mat- 
ter, and dishwashers, and electric 
flatirons, and vacuum cleaners, 
and all the rest of the modern 
home accessories? Such statistics, 
I fancy, would tell a different 
story. 

If, by these and other means, 
drudgery is being eliminated from 
housekeeping, surely that is not 
making the home less attractive. 
If women go out more than they 
did in grandmother’s time, it may 
be because modern invention has 


given them more time for going 
out, not because they care less for 
their homes. The fact that grand- 
mother toiled twelve hours a day 


within the four walls of a house” 


did not necessarily make tha 
house any dearer to her. wat 
day and sweeping day were not 
occasions on which the men folk 
cared to hang around, either. 

And homes are being made more 
beautiful. There is no question 
about that. Current styles in fur- 
niture and decoration are much 
more tasteful than they were in 
the nineties. Surely these things 
contribute to the attractions of a 
home and counteract disintegrat- 
ing influences. It could be demon- 
strated, | think, that they are 
symptoms of home attachment. 
People would not spend so much 
money on unloved homes. Why 
don’t thestatisticians gather figures 
on the amounts spent annually 
for rugs and curtains and furni- 
ture and wallpaper, and compare 
them with the expenditures of 
1goo? And radio sets. Why, the 
money that is being spent every 
year on American homes must 
be’stupendous. It would certain- 
ly make the proprietors of res- 
taurants and delicatessen stores 
and steam laundries and hot-dog 
stands a little more humble about 
their statistics. 

And finally there are the in- 
tangible, imponderable, spiritual 
factors concerning which no statis- 
tics can well be compiled. Even 














Fireplace 
Picture 
Arr’ designed, © 


place —acold winternight 
— a glowing, crackling log 
fire —a group of friends— 
and you have the ingredi- 
ents for some of life’s 
happiest hours. Such pic- 
turesare possible whenthe 
fireplace is built according 
to the Donley plans in the 
New Sixth Edition Donley 
Book of Successful Fire- 


places. This book tells you | 
everything you want to | 


know about fireplaces and 
contains over 100 beautiful 


designs. Get it— studyit— | 
have acharming fireplace, | 
Send 25c for your copy. | 


THE DONLE 
BROTHERS CO. 
13930 Miles Ave. Cleveland,O. 





NEW YORK 
and 
BOSTON 


ae New York the operator 
says, Iwill give you long 
distance,’ which suggests 
that you have the whole 
country at your disposal. 
But in Boston the operator 
says primly, ‘I will connect 
you with toll operator’ 
which is a Puritan way of 
saying “Remember that all 
this must be paid for. Be 
economical and keep on your 
mind the day of reckoning.’”’ 


from 


MARRIED 


MONEY 
by Harford Powel 


a delectable novel with 
a satirical point of view 
about both cities 


—$2.50 everywhere— 


An Atlantic Book 
Published by 


Little, Brown and Company 
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BUILD! 


a home is an investment 


Soup as the very foundation upon which it rests, a home 
of your own is the wisest investment you can make. It can- 
not be swept away at a turn of the market, its value is 
constant. A Creo-Dipt home like the one on this page 


that brings no regrets 


pays real dividends—in money as well as happiness. 
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CREO-DIPT RESIDENCE OF MR. GUY WHITE, NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. ARCHITECT, CHARLES H. UMBRECHT, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


In spite of their rare beauty, Creo-Dipts cost no more 
than ordinary materials. Laid right over the old siding 
on your present home, or used for roof and side-walls 
on your new home, they save their cost in fuel and up- 
keep in 5 to 7 years. 

The picture here shows only one of many color possibil- 
ities. Your architect, builder or lumber dealer will 
gladly tell you all about others, or use the coupon now 


to send for a portfolio of large-size photographs and 
an interesting color chart. 

One caution: when you buy insist upon Genuine Creo- 
Dipts. All Creo-Dipts are Selected Cedar Shingles, stained 
under pressure by a patented Creo-Dipt process which 
forces preserving oils and 35% more color deeper into 
the wood. Genuine Creo-Dipt products are sold every- 
where by leading lumber dealers. 





CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc., 1580 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
wi (Factories, Warehouses and Sales Offices in all principal cities) 
CREO-DIPT STAINS FOR HANDI-IRONINGCABINET — Enclosed find 25c for portfolio of large-sized photographs of Creo- 
: . Dipt homes by leading architects, old homes rebeautified, booklet of 
OLD SHINGLES Compact, all-metal ironing -cabi color suggestions, information on Creo-Dipt Stains, and Handi-lron- 


net. Heavy metal ironing board 


Do your shingles need restaining? ing Cabinet, also name nearest Creo-Dipt dealer. I am interested in 
Greo-Dipt Broshecoat’ Stains: will Rigid. Does not warp. Does not Building new (1) Covering old side-walls Re-Roofing 1] 
P ‘ have legs or supports underneath Handi-Ironing Cabinet 





renew the color and preserve 
them. All colors. Mail this cou- 
pon for full information. 


—can be pivoted into any desired 
position. Fits snugly into wall. 
Mail the coupon. 


Stained Shingles oa a 


STAINED UNDER PRESSURE 


Name —__—__—_— : il eo 


Address 





© 1930 Creo-Dipt Co., Inc. 





TIME — THAT TOUGH OLD TESTER seseeesees 


Meet Time, that tough old tester of everything in this world. To his aid, For Your'Protectanl 
i This indented ;/ * Spiral 
Time calls all the destructive forces of the universe. Years come and go, mr 
- storms and sunshine, heat and cold make their accustomed rounds, while | = 


Time, the tough oldtester,broods overtheworld,trying, testing,destroying. 


Yet Time, the tough old tester, does have his troubles. Against one 
material devised by man, Time and his serving-men falter. That material 
is genuine Puddled Wrought lron—the metal of which Reading 5-Point 
Pipe is made. Watch for the next coming of Time, the tough old tester 
—you can learn about pipe from him. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 


= oe GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 
eee READING PIP 


EA ROM Y% TO 20 INCHES 
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Science and Invention Have Never Founda Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddéd Wrought fro 
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Hose Beautiful 


SoMa... +... $1.00 
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buse Beautiful Pubksing Corporation 


3.00 
4.00 


10 Ferry Street, Gncord, N. H. 


or 


| 8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


ntlemen: — 


I enclose 


$1.00 for 5 Months * 
3.00 
4.00 ‘“ 


“45 c * * 


2 Years 


* * * 
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(Regular Ree 35c a Copy —$3.00 a Year) 
For Foreign Bstage add *45c **$1.25 *** $2.00 
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smdadqe. rime COLlnidts Wdturdiry 
an architecture of rather flat 
surfaces and few shdows. The 
architect, therefore, often finds 
the shadows cast by: aprojecting 


porch or a deeply resaled door- 
way a pleasant elemet 


Now to turn to theother ex- 
terior details. The windows in 
the consistent Colonialhouse are 


never elaborately groued; seldom, 
indeed, are they groved at all. 
We usually find sin’ windows 


rather evenly spacedoften sym- 
metrically, around a eatral door- 
way. They are erally not 
overlarge, perhaps becuse of the 
influence of the earlicrmedieval 
houses. They have mall panes 
of glass, six or twelve or some- 
times even sixteen,!d a_ sash. 
To us to-day large shets of glass 
are incongruous in ynsistent 


lom occurs 
{ our fore- 
able toroll great 


Colonial house. It 
to us, however, that | 


fathers been 


1OUST 
overhang. Rarely do they project 
more than a foot from the house 
wall, very often much less. They 
are made up of few mouldings — 
indeed, in the earlier examples, 
often with no mouldings at all. 
The chimneys are most important 
features. In houses of the early 
type they are likely to rise from 
the centre of the plan, often tower- 
ing masses of brick of intricate 
design. In later houses they de- 
crease in size and become simple 
in design, but multiply in number, 
so that a house has usually two 
and sometimes four. In our mod- 


Alc STI pre amu vl orrpsire 


ern Colonial, with the urge of 
economy upon us, and also be- 
cause of our central heating 


systems which make fireplaces a 
luxury for important rooms rather 
than a necessity for all rooms, we 
tend again toward fewer chimneys, 
but w2 need to study them care- 
fully for design and proportion. 
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Reduced reproductions of two of the hundreds of illustrations in the lesson booklets 





jive YOUR creative 
alents a chance! 


2zarn Interior Decorating—at Home! 


plan a room in all its details, to buy furniture, floor and wall 

verings, draperies, pictures and objets d’art, and with them change 
empty, box-like space into a place of enchanting beauty and 
irm, is creative work of a high order. 


t Interior Decorating rests upon definite and immutable laws and 
nciples. You must thoroughly understand these laws and prin- 
les if your natural creative talent is to be given its full expression. 
d acquiring this knowledge may reveal in yourself hitherto 
suspected creative abilities. 


ese laws and principles can be learned in a few months at the cost 
a few minutes’ thoughtful reading each day —and reading that is 
ither dull nor tedious, but literally fascinating — through 


he Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


sated and conducted by Arts & Decoration Magazine, this course is thor- 

gh, complete and absolutely authoritative. Twenty-four printed lessons, 

‘ishly illustrated, three costly textbooks and complete set fabric samples. 

lividual instruction throughout. Graduate students are equipped to begin 
tue practice of Interior Decorating as a profession. 


The knowledge this course gives you will save you 
Save money : 


many times its cost in the furnishing and decorating 
Make money 


of your own home, and add vastly to your enjoyment, 
enriching your life as have the study of art and music. 


° For the cultivated man and woman no career could be 
A fascinat- 


: more enjoyable, since the very nature of it compels 
ing career 


intimate contact with the most beautiful products of 
the arts and crafts, and the rewards of success are as large as those to be 
gained from the practice of law or medicine. 


Let us tell you all about this remarkable course and what it can do for you 





Send this coupon for big brochure—FREE 





Arts (? DecoraTION 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me your brochure describing your course, 
without obligation to me. 





H. B. Feb. 1930 
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Meet Time, that tough old tester of everything in this world. To his aid, For Your Protection, 

Time calls all the destructive forces of the universe. Years come and go, Tie aes 
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rofessor Ogburn is stumped 
hen he comes to that. He admits 
hat one of the functions of family 
ife is what he calls ‘affectional,’ 
ut he has no statistics to offer of 
amily affection and the love of 
ome. ‘With the more or less ir- 
fevocable nature of the changes 
}ccurring in the family,’ he says, 
‘the future of the family — and 
the future of that spirit of family 
ife with its moral connotations 
nd social values — rests pretty 
uch on this affectional function. 
he evidence so far presented 
vhrows little light on whether this 
function has declined or not or 
what its future will be.’ 


} 


ELL, is n’t that the crux of 
the whole matter? If peo- 
ple still love their families and 
their homes, apartment hotels and 
moving-picture palaces and auto- 
mobiles aren’t going to uproot 
them. Let the pessimistic statis- 


mean. The proportions of the 
porch, the simplicity of its con- 
struction, the paneled door, the 
use of wrought iron, the hardware, 
recall the Colonial. There are, 
throughout the design, details 
which are definitely not of the 
period, but the design attains the 
‘spirit. of simplicity which is 
Colonial. In several of the door- 
ways here illustrated there are 
deep shadows. We should re- 
member that all design is pri- 
marily a contrasting of light and 
shade. The Colonial is naturally 
an architecture of rather flat 
surfaces and few shadows. The 
architect, therefore, often finds 
the shadows cast by a projecting 
porch or a deeply revealed door- 
way a pleasant element. 

Now to turn to the other ex- 
terior details. The windows in 
the consistent Colonial house are 
never elaborately grouped; seldom, 
indeed, are they grouped at all. 
We usually find single windows 
rather evenly spaced, often sym- 
metrically, around a central door- 
way. They are generally not 
overlarge, perhaps because of the 
influence of the earlier mediaeval 
houses. They have small panes 
of glass, six or twelve, or some- 
times even sixteen, to a sash. 
To us to-day large sheets of glass 
are incongruous in a consistent 
Colonial house. It seldom occurs 
to us, however, that had our fore- 
fathers been able to roll great 


STATISTICS AND Home LirE 
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ticians have their say. When they 
are all through with their figures, 
we shall still remain confident of 
the stability of the American 
home. 

You and I know that the towns 
we live in are filled with happy 
homes. We know that the United 
States of America is a home-loving 
nation. We don’t have to compile 
figures and compute percentages 
to prove this; we know. That is 
because we have observed and 
experienced something of what 
love of home is, and family loyalty 
and cohesiveness and_ affection. 
We know what comfort and con- 
tentment mean, and we know the 
satisfaction that comes from living 
amid lovely and tasteful surround- 
ings. We have an understanding 
of the pride of ownership and the 
joys of daily intimacy with those 
we love. 

Statisticians do not deal in do- 
mestic beauty or domestic love. 


Tue ConsIsTENT CoLontaL HousE 
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sheets of glass, the Colonial, as 
we know it, would never have 
happened, not simply because of 
glass sizes, but because an ad- 
vanced technical knowledge in 
the matter of glass would carry 
with it a broader knowledge in 
the fabrication of other materials. 
It is perhaps fortunate for us 
that advance in building science, 
like the history of all human 
events, is gradual rather than 
sporadic. 

The eaves of the Colonial 
house are simple and of slight 
overhang. Rarely do they project 
more than a foot from the house 
wall, very often much less. They 
are made up of few mouldings — 
indeed, in the earlier examples, 
often with no mouldings at all. 
The chimneys are most important 
features. In houses of the early 
type they are likely to rise from 
the centre of the plan, often tower- 
ing masses of brick of intricate 
design. In later houses they de- 
crease in size and become simple 
in design, but multiply in number, 
so that a house has usually two 
and sometimes four. In our mod- 
ern Colonial, with the urge of 
economy upon us, and also be- 
cause of our central heating 
systems which make fireplaces a 
luxury for important rooms rather 
than a necessity for all rooms, we 
tend again toward fewer chimneys, 
but we need to study them care- 
fully for design and proportion. 
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Reduced reproductions of two of the hundreds of illustrations in the lesson booklets 


Give YOUR creative 
talents a chance! 


Learn Interior Decorating—at Home! 


To plan a room in all its details, to buy furniture, floor and wall 
coverings, draperies, pictures and objets d’art, and with them change 
an empty, box-like space into a place of enchanting beauty and 
charm, is creative work of a high order. 


But Interior Decorating rests upon definite and immutable laws and 
principles. You must thoroughly understand these laws and prin- 
ciples if your natural creative talent is to be given its full expression. 
And acquiring this knowledge may reveal in yourself hitherto 
unsuspected creative abilities. 


These laws and principles can be learned in a few months at the cost 
of a few minutes’ thoughtful reading each day —and reading that is 
neither dull nor tedious, but literally fascinating — through 


The Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


Created and conducted by Arts & Decoration Magazine, this course is thor- 
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lavishly illustrated, three costly textbooks and complete set fabric samples. 
Individual instruction throughout. Graduate students are equipped to begin 
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Send this coupon for big brochure—FREE 
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Finer 
entertainment demands 
—a Butler's Pantry Sink 


To facilitate service from the 
kitchen to the dining room—to 
provide the type of service that 
will win the approval of your 
most fastidious guest—this is the 
purpose of the Elkay Butler’s 
Pantry Sink, and the reason that 
it is rapidly finding its way into 
the better American homes. 
Truly a distinctive appointment 
whose glistening surface of 
nickel-silver, monel metal or 
polished copper characterize 
it as one of the most essential 
requisites of social prestige. 
A descriptive brochure will be 


mailed upon request. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4702-4712 Arthington St., Chicago 





Safety rubbish burner... 


for your basement ... not the lawn. 
Simply open slide top, deposit rubbish and 
ignite. Empty built-in ash drawer a few times 
Capacity, six waste basketsful. 
Convenient, 


a year. 
inexpensive. 






A postcard will 
bring you com- 
plete descrip- 
tion. If nearby 
dealer cannot at 
present supply 
you, factory will 
send  Incinera- 
tor prepaid. 
Hawes 


Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


HAWES INDOOR INCINERATOR 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 
BOOKS 


Edited by Mrs. Francis King 


are a great aid when you start 
planning your garden. Write 
to the Atlantic Monthly 
Bookshop, 8 Arlington street, 
Boston, for information 
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They can make or mar a good 
roof line. It will be consistent, 
and probably the happiest thing 
we can do, if we cap them with 
slate or bluestone or with one or 


two courses of brick — slightly 
projecting. 
There remain the dormers, 


which have ruined many a modern 
Colonial house. When the earlier 
generations built their story-and- 
a-half cottages with either the 
straight pitch or the gambrel 
roof, they usually did not use 
dormers. If these were added, 
they were small and almost in- 
variably good in design. To-day 
we attach more importance to 
our second-floor rooms.  Fre- 
quently we want the charm of the 
cottage, but with the accommo- 
dations of the larger house. So 
we proceed to lose both with the 
so-called shed dormer, which is a 
continuous dormer running  al- 
most the entire length of the house 
and destroying to great extent 
the cottage charm. We achieve 
the incongruity of a structure 
with cottage ends and two full 
stories in the middle. In the true 
Colonial cottage the dormer is 
small and seems to be all window. 





It never dominates the roof nor 
interferes with the line of it. 
In the two-story and attic house 
the dormer is still harder to make 
attractive. 

The third floor, originally the 
attic, — to which were consigned 
innumerable household goods, too 
dear to throw away, too shabby 
to be presented below* stairs, — 
required few windows, and they 
could be placed in the gable ends. 
Thus the crowning glory of the 
Colonial house, its expanse of 
finely sloping roof, was  unin- 
terrupted by dormers. Our attic 
rooms are to-day often of more 
importance. They must be lighted. 
It behooves us who are striving 
for the consistent Colonial house 
to keep our dormers unobtrusive, 
finely proportioned, and simple 
in detail. They must not seem 
to project from the roof like 
pointing fingers, but rather to 
nestle into it. It can be ac- 
complished, given sufficient pa- 
tience. Indeed, throughout the 
design of the consistent Colonial 
house patience and _ restraint — 
which leads to simplicity — are 
necessary if one is to obtain the 
desired results. 


6. THE PROPORTIONS OF THIS PORCH, the simplicity 
of its construction, the paneled door, and the hardware, all 
recall the Colonial, although many of its details are definitely 


not of this period. 
Architects 


Edge w and Verna Cook Salamonsky, 
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Charm and Romance of 
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In This New 8 Volume Libra 
NE SVER has such a series been published 
4 this E. W. Stillwell Collection, which con 
tains the choicest homes of Hollywood, Beve 
Hills and Pasadena. Spanish, English, Norman 
Colonial and pure CALIFORNIA types ar 
represented. 
There is a book for every class. More 
500 pages of beautiful halftones and floor ld n 
Complete plans and specifications furnished. 


THE STILLWELL COLLECTION CONTAL 


A The Fine Homes Book — Latest two- 
story types Spanish, English, Norman; 
$10,000 to $30,000. 10 floor plans, 6 
large halftones, 68 pages. Price......., 

B English and Romance Type Homes 
—65 one-story types of the same variety 
and quality as above, all with floor plans, 
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C All-American Homes — 69 homes, 
many with alternate plans of conven- 
tional 1- and 2-story types, mostly frame 
construction. 64 pages. Price.......... 

D The New Colonials — 50 large _half- 






























tones, with floor plans, mostly 2-story, 7 to 
14 rooms. Many informal variations. & 
pages. Price 





Little Bungalows — Pure 
American, 101 plans for 4- and 5- “Toon 
bungalows, mostly frame. 80 photo- 
graphs, 68'pages, Price. .... 0... Jee 

F West Coast Bungalows — 65 homes, 
87 floor plans of conventional one-story 
types, frame construction. Mostly 6 
rooms. 64 pages. Price. . c 

G Southwest Stucco Homes — 40 one- 
and two-story types of homes of con- 
ventional design. 25 duplexes, 4 flats. 68 
pages. “Price iii 5: <sisfe ee we eels ce 
SPANISH HOMES OF CALIFORNIA 


Sixty. photographs, 28 floor plans, full text 
explains Spanish design. Not in the Stillwell \ 
Collection listed above. 48 pages, FREE with 4 
any three or more volumes. Price 
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ROME HAUL 









Mr. Edmonds writes with an 
engaging simplicity and frankness 
Purely 
fictional as to character and plot, 
in type of incident, Rome Haul is 
historically accurate and true. 
—Jean West Maury inTHE 
Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT. 






exactly suited to his theme. 


















From page to page the conver- 
sation not only rings true but has 
a shrewd and sharply humorous 
juality that makes it worth the 
Rome Haul opens up 
a new vein of American material. — 
Susan Wilbur in THE CHICAGO 
EVENING Post. 
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$2.50 at all Booksellers 





An Atlantic Book 
Published by 
Little, Brown & Company 









Advertisements 
are a Suide 
to value 


Experts can roughly estimate the 
value of a product by looking at it. 
More accurately, by handling and 
examining It. Its appearance, its 
texture, the “feel”? and the balance 
of it all mean something to their 
trained eyes and fingers. 


But no one person can be an 
expert on steel, brass, wood, leather, 
foodstuffs, fabrics, and all of the 
materials that make up a list of 
personal purchases. And even ex- 
perts are fooled, sometimes, by con- 
cealed flaws and imperfections. 


There is a surer index of value 
than the senses of sight and touch 
. . . knowledge of the maker’s name 
and for what it stands. Here is the 
most certain method, except that of 
actual use, for judging the value of 
any manufactured goods. Here is 
the only guarantee against careless 
workmanship, or the use of shoddy 
materials. 


This is one important reason why 
it pays to read advertisements and 
to buy advertised goods. The prod- 
uct that is advertised is worthy of 


your confidence. 
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Send snapshot or 
photograph of an old 
home and let our 
Modernizing service 
Dept. send free 
sketch showing possi- 
ble change in appear- 
ance and lines. 


Before 
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Give New Values 
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WeatuerBeEst Old Colony 
Shakes in Gray on Side- 
walls with Variegated Green 
Roof. Built by T. E. Carlson 
for A.W. Rolfe, Elmira, N.Y. 


AND-RIVED shakes have been used 
H since early American times. Orig- 
inally of cedar or cypress, their cost 
was high. With the development of 
100% edge grain red cedar used in 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingle prod- 
ucts has come a new hand-rived shake 
of exceptional merit. Stained in practi- 
cal shades of gray and capped with a 
WEATHERBEST roof in solid tones or 
variegated shades, they assure a home 
of unusual beauty and enduring charm. 

All WEaTHERBEsT Stained Shingles 
have lasting color values due to the 
WEATHERBEST process of staining with 
the finest of pigments and preserving 
oils. Many combinations of materials 
and colors are possible for large homes 
as well as small homes. 


Similar values are realized in 
overcoating a home growing 
old. You can lay WEATHER- 
BEST Stained Shingles right 
over old wood siding or stucco 
at less than the cost of two 
good paint jobs. 


Let us send you our Portfolio of Color Photogravures 
with Color Chart showing twenty standard shades. 
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| WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 





(Enclose 10c for mailing and handling.) Address 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 947 Island 
St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Plants: North Tonawanda 
— Cleveland — St. Paul. Distributing Warehouses in 
Leading Centers. 


Weathierheat 


* SINIWED-SHINGLES 


For ROoes ANd Sive-Warrs 













947 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and handling. 1] Please send WeaTHerBEsT Color 
Chart and Portfolio of Photogravures showing WEATHERBEST Homes in full colors. (] Also 


enclose book on Modernizing and reshingling old homes. 
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Because Rockery Plants | 
Bloom Early 
You Must Plant Early 


That’s Prevented 


No reason at all why you 
should lose a single plant we 
ship you. If you lose any we 
promptly and cheerfully re- 
place them. But we seldom 
have to, simply because all our 
plants are such husky healthy 
clumps, packed with such care, 
they go from coast to coast 
and come smiling out of their 
packings. So far as we can find 
out, no one takes quite the 
pains in packing that we do. 





E. H. Schultz 
Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. Pres. 


New! Rare! 


“A Trinity of Flower Loveliness! 


O plant early, you must order early. 
To order early, you must not put off 
sending for our Rockery Plant Catalog. 
Get it in your hands at once and decid- 
ing on the plants you want, promptly let 
us know. Then we will keep close tabs on 
the weatherconditionsandship theplants 
at the right time for early spring planting. 
All our plants are good sturdy field 
erown ones. So bear in mind that be- 
cause they have never been coddled, a 
late freeze after setting out will have no 
effect on them. 

Furthermore, there are niches and 
nooks in your garden and around your 
grounds, where Rockery Plants are just 
the thing. A lot of folks are waking up 
to this fact and getting delightful ef- 
fects, to say nothing of the new kind of 
gardening joy they bring...Send for the 
catalog early, so you can plant early, 
and make sure of the early blooms. 


Wayside Gardens 


J. J. Grullemans 
Sec’y-Treas. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Delightful! 


y 


Venidium Fastuosum 


We have here an Annual of outstanding merit and 
so easy to grow that anyone can enjoy it. Brilliant 
orange flowers 4 inches across with shining black 
center displayed to perfection in a setting of soft 
gray woolly foliage make this a most desirable and 
brilliantly showy plant. Received award of merit 
R.H.S. and a place in the Annals of the Botanical 
Magazine. 


$1.00 — 6 packets for $5.00 


Schling’s Giant New Pansy 
Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont 


A gem of the first water. Rich, golden apricot 
blushed with salmon—as glorious as a June 
dawn. Pure, without even the faintest trace of 
the usual center-lines to mar its beauty, it forms 


and 


a stunning contrast 


perfect complement, 


especially to the purple varieties. 
Single pkts. $1.00; 6 pkts. for $5.00; 
12 pkts. for $9.00 


Indian Summer 


Latest and Loveliest of Schling’s 
New Supergiant Snapdragons 


Marvelous not only for size, though its flower spikes rival the 
gladioli in height and vigor — but also for its color, a rich velvety 
copper-red hitherto unknown in snapdragons and indescribably 
beautiful — no other snapdragon remotely approaches it —a 


“First Prize’’ 
of this royal family — Golden West, 


winner wherever exhibited. And here are the rest 
deep golden yellow; 


Narragansett, silvery lilac; Pathfinder, rose pink; Tenega, 


rich sunset yellow; 


Yosemite, lilac purple; Shasta, pure 


white; Navajo, canary yellow; Massasoit, wallflower orange; 
Wyoming, carmine; Miami, delicate rose; Seminole, rosy lilac. 


1 pkt. of any of the above, $1.00; 6’pkts., $5.00 


Very Special, 1 pkt. each of all 12 varieties 


Many other Novelties in our “Book for Garden Lovers” 
— 35c a copy — free with first order. 


Indian Summer 





S< 


58th St. and Madison Ave. 


Seeds 


Seedsmen, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


Max Schling 
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plan much of the misunderstand- 
ing and friction between planning 
commission and subdivider is re- 
moved. He can no longer say 
that the decision against his pro- 
posed layout is without basis or 
is arbitrary and discriminating. 
For now the decision of the plan- 
ning commission rests on the mas- 
ter plan, and the master plan is a 
guarantee that the relationship 
of all undeveloped areas to the 
existing plan of the city has been 
carefully studied. Even before 
the subdivider considers a layout 
he consults the planning com- 
mission, and both the master 
plan and a competent adviser on 
the staff of the commission are 
at his service. It is a rare case when 
he does not find it very profitable 
to take the suggestions of the 
planning commission and to make 
his layout conform to the pro- 
posed streets of the master plan. 
Winning the support of the land 
owners of a community to the 
principles of design in town build- 
ing is a long step toward making 
the town distinctive. 

Cities are spending millions on 
rebuilding their street systems, 
not to achieve distinction, — un- 
less a freer traffic movement is 
distinctive, — but to carry on 
business more efficiently. It is 
useless to speculate how much of 
this great expenditure could have 
been saved by better methods of 
land subdivision or more ef- 
ficient control by the municipal- 
ity. Doubtless the growth of 
hamlets to cities could not have 
been predicted, nor the use of the 
streets by the motor, but cer- 
tainly many of our cities seem 
needlessly encumbered with a 
costly inheritance of jogs and 
dead-end streets. The little places 
of to-day have a big advantage. 
Their mistakes are fewer. They 
are in a better position to fore- 
cast future needs. They have no 
excuse for saddling themselves 
with the costly misfits of the older 
or bigger cities. 

Master plans will also induce 
owners to make much more liberal 
reservations of land for open 
spaces. Except in the higher- 
class subdivisions of the country, 
which are also the highest in 
price, there is even to-day little 
setting aside of land to remain 
unbuilt upon and to be enjoyed 
by all the people of the com- 
munity. Landowners have rarely 
appreciated that attractive sur- 
roundings increase property value, 
or that the cost of improving land 
of rough topography is greater 
than any return from it. 

In several plats of land, totaling 
three hundred and twenty-four 
acres, subdivided in 1924 in the 
city of Syracuse, New York, only 


half an acre was reserved for open 
space. The experience of West- 
chester County, New York, should 
be convincing. The Westchester 
County Park Commission, which 
began operations in 1922, has 
spent about $40,000,000 in de- 
veloping the outstanding county- 
park system in the United States. 
This park plan makes use of the 
wooded streams for parkways and 
the wooded hills for reservations. 

In the three years before 1922, 
the assessed valuations of the 
county increased each year about 
$60,000,000. From 1924 to 1925 
the assessed valuations increased 
$100,000,000; from 1925 to 1926 
they increased $150,000,000, and 
from 1926 to 1927, $180,000,000, 
or an annual increase three times 
that of the period before 1923. 
A great part of this increase, it 
has been generally agreed, has 
been due to the transformation of 
areas unsuitable for building de- 
velopment, some of them even 
unsanitary, into parks and park- 
ways of great beauty. West- 
chester has found that attractively 
developed open spaces are the 
best neighbors. 

What should the master plan 
contain? There should be, first, a 
determination, after careful study, 
of the lands best suited for build- 
ing development. From a study 
of many communities of all sizes « 
in all parts of the country, it 
has been found that at least 75 
per cent of the total area in any 
town site should be set aside for 
residences and for the streets that 
serve them, that business and 
manufacturing together take up 
not more than 10 to 15 per cent. 
The proportion between business 
and manufacturing will depend 
on the kind of town. In the better 
residential suburbs less business 
area will be required and there 
may be no need for manufacturing 
space. These are admittedly but 
rough guides in the allotting of 
land for use, but it is to be noted 
that at least 10 per cent of the 
total area is left for open space, 
and it seems reasonable to insist 
on this minimum. Ideally, all 
the land not well suited for build- 
ing should be kept open and some 
or all of it eventually become the 
property of the town for develop- 
ment as parks or playgrounds. 
A rocky hillside, an abandoned 
quarry, a wooded stream, all 
too costly for intensive develop- 
ment, are fine community assets 
and will make surrounding lands 
more valuable for residential 
use. A piece of wet meadow land 
is turned with but little expense 
into an admirable playground. 

This basic determination of the 
distribution of land uses will, of 
course, be modified with the town’s 
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For Hitchings Greenhouses 
There Is One Quality Only 


| room, special greenhouse boiler; all 


HIS charming greenhouse, on a 

famous Washingtonestateis built 
from the same high-grade marerials, 
with the same careful craftsmanship, 
as is every house we install. 

For as little as $3,490, we can erect 
and fully equip a similar greenhouse, 
14 feet wide by 33 feet long of stand- 
ard materials; with separate work- 


heating and ventilating equipment, 
plumbing and foundation walls. 
This typical price is based on aver- 
age building site conditions, and on 
a shipping distance of 50 miles from 
our factory. Finely illustrated printed 
matter, including Budget Plan of 
Purchase, will be gladly sent to you. 


Hitchings << Gmpany 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


1930 
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by Eric Hodgins and F. A. Magoun 


Here is a book 
hat has begged to be written 


OT until now has the story of aviation been prop- 
erly told. Not until now has an American publisher 
rought out a work by American authors which starts 
vith the vague beginnings, half history, half mythology, 
f man’s struggle to master the navigation of the skies; 
ontinued it, in a narrative of absorbing fascination 
hrough the brave days of the nineteenth century, late 
nd early, and brought it down, not merely to the 
lorious victory of the Wright Brothers, but to the very 

ist word yet to be spoken. 
$2.50 at 


AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 
PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


all booksellers 











TIXHERE is no better mower 
4 for medium-large-sized 
grass areas than the Ideal 
‘*Thirty’’ Roller type. It 
smooths the bumps and hol- 
lows as it cuts. 











There is plenty of power, and 
control is easy by means of 
two levers at the handles. 
The ‘‘Thirty’’? cuts close to 
walls and walks — maneuvers 
easily around trees and 
bushes. 











For private lawns, and public 
parks, Ideal Power Mowers 
insure smooth, close-cut 






grass, and well-conditioned sod. 





The world’s most complete line of power grass cutting equip- 
ment, including power mowers in three sizes (roller type, 
wheel type and Triplex). Send today for illustrated catalog. 






IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


1430 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Mich. 










Branches: 
113 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


237 Lafayette Street 
New York City 














161 Vester Street 
Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 


273 Boylston Street 
Brookline, Mass. 





Dealers in all principal cities 
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Tuts swamp at Wakefield, New York, was transformed into a 
section of the Bronx River Parkway, as shown below 


growth. Although the master 
plan is not, and should not be, a 
cast-iron mould, it will tend to 
give a desirable permanence to 
the division of land between 
building use and open space. 
The allotment of building land 
between residence, industry, and 
business can be made even more 
permanent through the zoning 
system as practised in seven 
hundred and fifty cities of the 
United States, with the full 
sanction of most of the state 
courts and of the Federal Supreme 
Court. However legally sanctioned 
is the right of the community to 
compel conformity to zoning regu- 
lations, the persuasion of a logical 
plan of development is usually 
effective and may save the com- 
munity much litigation. 

All the principal streets should 
be laid down on the master plan. 
These include not only the high- 
ways for through traffic, but 
whatever other traffic streets are 


needed within the town limits. 
This main thoroughfare system 
should be planned as a_ unit. 
Its essential purpose is to provide 
easy circulation of traffic. The 
streets will be wide and straight, 
as wide as the predictable traffic 
needs dictate, and as straight as 
the topography and existing de- 
velopments permit. They will not 
be desirable, and may even be 
unsafe, as places of residence. 
Yet it is hardly likely that busi- 
ness can absorb all the frontage 
on traffic streets. How to use the 
surplus will test the planner’s 
ingenuity. 

Inside the main thoroughfare 
cordon, the _ residential-street 
system may be left to the in- 
dividual developer, .subject only 
to approval by the planning com- 
mission or other town authority. 
Through traffic has no place on 
these streets. It has been dis- 
couraged effectively by paving 
only the central portion of the 













































BEAUTIFY. YOU 
HOME GROUND 


END for this FREE Armstrong 

1930 Booklet. It will help you 
beautify your home surroundings 

a complete, illustrated catalog 
of rare and staple fruit and shade 
trees, conifers, flowering shrubs, 
roses and camellias. It tells how, 
when and what to plant and 
fully explains the Armstrong 
Landscape Plan Service. 





White your name and o 
and send to us 
copy of this in 


ddress on the moral 
it entitles you to your 


teresting catalog, by retum mall 


LARGEST strong 
Nurseries 


424 EUCLIDAVE *ONTARIO CAUIh 
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Group of 25 named y 
ties for sun room, p 
or garden — if ord 
individually 
$14 — a quality bar 
buy at... 4 
10 diffe rent named ¥, 
hand pai 
an bowl aa 
without the bowl 
5 different blooming 
named varieties wi 
Mexican bowl...... 
Same without the 
$1.50. 
Cacti culture book free with orders. Shipments 
paid. Send check, stamps, money order. 


MEXICAN TRADING CO 
Room B, Two Republics Bldg. El Paso, 








ROSE CUIDE FR 


Spnp for_our beautiful manual, ‘ 

Guide to Rose Culture.” Exquisitely 

lustrated with famous Dingee Roses, 
other plants, in gorgeous natural colors. Gi 
wealth of information gleaned in 80 years on @ 
varieties, planting—free. Lists 500 roses and @ 
flowering plants. Write for your copy today. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 265, West Grove, | 





Going ‘‘round”’ 
this year? 


That’s what they say in the 
Travel Bureaus when they talk 
about world cruises. If you are 
going, be sure to take along a 
copy of the first complete and 
compact guide book Marble’s 
the World Travel Guide 
. Maps, illustrations, his- 
sketches, shopping 
formation, everything you need 
to know in a single 400-page 
volume. 


Round 
$5.00" 


torical in- 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 










Wuy Spenp Five MontTHs 
BuILDING WHEN Two 


Weeks Is Quite ENouGH? 


You can erect a really attractive summer home 
in a few days, without the usual confusion, fuss 
and ado of building. Consider a Hodgson House 
for your favorite vacation spot. 
Z 4 4 


THE ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH above shows one 
of the hundreds of Hodgson Houses now 
in use. Many are standing today after two 
decades, unshaken by the most strenuous 
weather. Their owners have found them 
comfortable at all times, and charming in 
appearance. The simple harmony and good 
taste of the architecture, blending with 
rugged landscape or leafy background, 
appeals even to people who could afford 
any kind of home. 

These owners have chosen a floor-plan 
from the Hodgson booklet. We have built 
their homes in sections, shipped them all 
ready to erect. They have either erected the 
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houses themselves, aided by a little local 
labor, or have asked us to send a construc- 
tion foreman to supervise all details of 
erecting and finishing. In either case, only a 
few days were needed before the house was 
finished and they were ready to move in. 








SHEEP 


“Like a flock of sheep” 


The sections are held tightly together by 
heavy key bolts. Selected weather-proof 
cedar and Douglas fir are used in construc- 
tion. Walls, floors and roof are insulated 
with Celotex. At any time a Hodgson House 
can be quickly enlarged, without spoiling 
the plan. 

Send today for our free illustrated book J. 
It gives you a wide choice of pictures, plans 
and prices. Also shows furnishings and lawn 
and garden equipment—bird houses, dog 
kennels, arbors, poultry-houses, etc. 

Write to E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., or 6 
East 39th Street, New York City. Florida 
branch at Bradenton. 


HODGSON JAouses 





uu sometimes say, but do you know what a flock of sheep is like? Archer 


Ifillan spent thirteen years finding out, and has written a book about it. 


jeep are perverse and funny and unexpected. They Me 






ive to be saved from wolves and coyotes, from () r\ og 
SAN 
() yo 
ow and panic, from starving and from overeating. ENON 
- CSS 


* ™~ 
1ey occasionally neglect their duties for social pleasures, and f ‘ =: 


en decline to feed their young. They are not above trying to deceive the shep- 

rd. They fight. They get themselves killed in several ways, ludicrous or 

tiful. When they are bad they would madden a saint, but when they are 

od they're endearing. Here is a book which with dry, pithy humor tells 

nat life in the great open spaces is really like, from the business-like details of 

— —— dr raising sheep for the market, to the dark secrets 
a ag ee FT | — 


Ba es ee of bachelor housekeeping in a tiny cabin on 


0 pallies 
% = «2s Lr . 
wheels, and the astonishingly specific require- 
é } 


ents a bachelor herder cherishes for a wife. You couldn't help liking SHEEP. 


$2.50 at all booksellers 


You can mow and roll simultaneously six to eight acres a day on one gallon 
of gasoline, with Coldwell ‘*Twin-Thirty’? Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. 
Made for combined mowing and rolling or for separate rolling only. Yields 
an abundance of reserve power for cutting on steep grades and in tough 
grass. Built to give long, dependable service under every condition of usage. 






Manufacturers of Dependable Lawn Mowers — Hand, 


Coldwell 


(hove: 


“Twin- Thirty.’ 


> 
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Has 


cutting capacity of six to eight acres a day 
on one gallon of gasoline. Riding sulky may 


be had as extra equipment 


Motor- Driven Lawn Mowers 
that save time and money 


Four sizes. Each is described in our new illustrated litera- 
ture. Sent on request. Invite a demonstration of Coldwell 


Power Machines on your own grounds. No obligation. 


U. S. A. 


Horse, 





Electric 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH,N. Y., 


Gasoline, 
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STUNNING! — this high 
fired terra cotta Jar in a deep, 
iridescent turquoise blue. 


Like other Galloway pro- 
ductions, this Jar will make a 
very delightful and satisfying 
addition to your sun room, 
porch or garden. 

Send ten cents in stamps for our illustrated 


catalog of 300 numbers, including; Vases, 
Bird Baths, Jars, Benches, Flower Pots, etc. 


GALLOWAY TERRA-COTTA ©. 


56220 WaALNuT St. PHILADELPHIA 
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This book tells how 


*“‘How To Landscape The Home 
Grounds’’is written specifically for 
those who wish to landscape their 
own grounds without the aid of a 
professional Landscape Architect. 

It was compiled by a prominent 
Landscape Architect and is written 
in simple language that any one 
can understand. 


Each Step Illustrated 


Simple charts and drawings show 
yOu each easy step from start to 
finish. Plans and cost estimates for 
every type of home are included. 
This book tells in detail how to 
arrange trees, shrubs, vines, etc.; 
how to make an Outdoor 
Living Room or a lovely ONLY 
Rock Garden, and how to 


choose the right variety 10 
for each location. Send ¢ 






















THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 122, Painesville, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c, for which 
please send your booklet, ‘‘How Te 
Landscape The Home Grounds.’’ 
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(Continued from page 230) 


roadway to a width of sixteen 
to twenty feet. It has been pro- 
hibited in Radburn, New Jersey, 
by providing no through streets 
inside the bounding traffic roads. 
All residence streets are culs-de- 
sac or garden places about thirty 
feet wide, with a turning circle 
at the end. Two of the chief 
advantages in~ planning traffic 
streets and_ residential streets, 
each as a separate and complete 
system, are that traffic will flow 
more continuously, since it 1s 
not broken so often by cross- 
traffic movement, and that resi- 
dential streets, freed from traffic 
movement, are made quieter and 
safer. The more varied these 
streets can be made in alignment 
and cross section, the more in- 
teresting will be the result. 

Public open spaces are pri- 
marily for rest and play, but 
incidentally they contribute much 
to the variety in town design and 
to the charm of the town picture. 
Fortunate is the town which has a 
little river, a pond, or a bordering 
range of hills. Here are the 
natural parks and playgrounds. 
But even a prairie site can be 
made distinctive by a wise distri- 
bution of open spaces. It is a 
good and growing practice to 
have the school and recreation 
centre on the same site. Both are 
best situated in the centre of 
school population. Both have 
been found to serve best a district 
within a radius of one-half mile. 
An acre for a school site is entirely 
old style. Five acres for an ele- 
mentary school, eight for junior, 
and ten for a senior high school 
are modern minimum standards. 

If we take one hundred and 
sixty acres as a development unit 
and set aside at least 10 per cent 
of this total for open space, we 
shall have an elementary school 
site of at least five acres and 
enough left for other community 
uses — a neighborhood park, an 
athletic field, or several smaller 
landscaped parks. 

School buildings, architecturally 
fine and set in parklike surround- 
ings, are being built each year in 
greater number, and are the show 
places of many towns and cities. 
The people have confidence in 
their school boards and will sup- 
port generous budgets. 
The trend of school population 
can be foretold with accuracy 
and the school site can be selected 
years in advance of actual need. 
The best policy is to buy ample 
sites at acreage prices before the 
land is cut up for streets and lots. 


school 


The next best policy is to express 
the intent of the community by 
defining the site on the master 
plan. The poor alternative is to 
wait until the best site is gone and 
any adequate site is hard to find 
and expensive to buy. Towns 
should never be forced to buy 
or condemn houses in order to 
make room for schools. . 

The site for the town hall 
should be on the master plan. 
The municipal building to-day 
is rarely a credit to the com- 
munity. It is a relic of the time 
when town affairs were the con- 
cern of the few who did not wel- 
come public participation. Now, 
with the great growth of local 
organizations with civic purpose, 
with the increasing interest of 
women in town affairs, the hear- 
ing room in the old town hall is 
outgrown and unfit, and the whole 
building ought to go into the dis- 
card. In most of the small towns 
and cities of the country there is 
still a fine chance to create a 
civic centre where there will be 
land enough to set off worthily 
the town hall and the central 
library. There are a few small 
places in the country which have 
civic centres of distinction. 

Verona, in New Jersey, a 
borough of 6000 people, grouped 
its town hall, library, and high 
school on five acres in almost the 
geographical centre of the town, 
and behind the high school is an 
athletic field of several acres. 
Suffield, Connecticut, has an 
interesting village centre con- 
sisting of a  sixteen-rod_ street 
tapering at both ends like the 
deck of a huge battleship. On 
either side amidships are the 
library and old church; off the 
forward deck are the town hall, 
post office, and the more recent 
church; on the starboard quarter 
are the buildings of an old acad- 
emy; the Civil War monument 
and the roll of honor are well 
placed in the centre of the for- 
ward deck. The village greens 
of New England towns are price- 
less assets. 

Street design, open-space dis- 
tribution, public-building | sites, 
are the highroads to distinction 
in town-building. They are now 
or they can be in the control of 
the community and are best con- 
trolled through the agency of a 
master plan. Public improve- 
ments may mean bond issues and 
increase in tax rates. The cost of 
distinction may be calculably 
great, but the cost of ugliness is 
incalculably greater. 
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The Wonderful Voyages 
of CAP’N PEN 


Cap'n Pen is the Uncle Remus of 
New England and his voyages and 
shipwrecks make mighty yarns. 


The very essence of Yankee 
humor, they are salty, surprising, 
sometimes incredible, always de- 
lightful. Their author, Harry Iry- 
ing Shumway, is himself a real 
New Englander, descendant of a 
Huguenot who settled in Tops- 
field, Massachusetts, in 1670. His 
writing reveals a captivating 
knowledge of that genuine New 
England type, the bluff sea captain. 
Six of the chapters of this book | 
were listed in Edward J. O’Brien’s 
“Best Short Stories of 1928” each 
marked with an asterisk to denote — 
special merit. 17 illustrations by 
F. Strothmann. 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 


An Atlantic Book 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 

















Ben Ames Williams 


writing from California, says: 


“ THINK GRANDMOTHER 
BROWN one of the impor- 
tant documents in the his- 

tory of the later pioneer period, 

the period of the development 
of the Middle West. There was 
none of the lust of battle to 
intoxicate these later pioneers 
and make them capable of 
great deeds; their victory was 
won simply by tenacity, by 
hanging on, and by working 
with axe and hoe and plow from 
daylight till dark. The women 
in the background of this silent, 
solitary conflict, fought on a 
million farms, were the ones 
who made the victory possible; 
and this remembered life of one 
of these women should and will 
go into the national archives as 

a picture of a struggle better 

worth while than the destruc- 

tive fury of civil or foreign 
war.” 


GRANDMOTHER BROWN’S 
HUNDRED YEARS 


$3.00 at all Booksellers 


An ATLANTIC Book published 
by Little, Brown and Company 
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PotisH PAPER CUTTING 
(Continued from page 179) 
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DepictinG the lord of the manor and his horses 


burnt-orange, royal-blue, crimson, 
and cerise. 

These same colors the Lowicz 
peasants weave into their full- 
gathered, broad-striped _ skirts 
which copy after a fashion their 
landscape all striped with fields of 
bright-hued grain, which reiterate 
their poppies and cornflowers and 
golden wheat. Indeed, the very 
same colors which you see in their 
paper cuts you may see in their 
poppies and pinks and cornflowers 
as they weave them into wreaths 
to offer to the master of the manor 
at the harvest celebration, or as 
they bind them into garlands to 
place at the feet of their saints 
whose crude calvaries are placed 
so intimately in the fields. Doubt- 
less paper cuts as well as textiles 
were originally colored from roots 
and herbs and vegetables. Cer- 
tainly the beet-root color of the 
barszcz, the famous Polish soup, 
is ever present in their paper cuts 
as well as in their weaving and 
costuming. 

If you should ask the Polish 
girl where she gets the designs 
for her paper cuts, she would 
assure you that she does n’t even 
know. She would insist that she 
just begins and that the design 
takes form automatically. Given 
a few bits of paper and a pair of 
clumsy, rusty shears which look 
scarcely fit for cutting rough 
grass, she will, without further 
thought, produce designs of re- 
markable intricacy and fragility. 
Until one has seen these girls at 
work it is impossible to believe 
that even the tiny grains of pollen 
on a flower can be cut with the 
huge shears. Such daintiness of 
touch is amazing in hands accus- 
tomed from childhood to rough 
work. The paper is often folded 
dozens of times to make equi- 
lateral side effects, and bits of 
color are layered five or six deep 
by means of the white of an egg 
rubbed on and smoothed over 
with a chicken’s feather. 

So intimately do these peas- 
ants know their leaves and flow- 
ers, birds and beasts, that they 
cut them without glancing at a 


model even if one should be 
near by. They really seem to 
work after the fashion of the 


blind sculptor who, through his 


sense of touch, externalizes his 


innate knowledge of line and 
form. All the time that she is 
cutting, the Polish girl’s sub- 


conscious mind is at work, and 
without knowing it she has 
patternized not only naturalistic 
forms about her, but motifs which 
have come down to her ances- 
trally. It must be remembered 
that she has seen no painting or 
sculpture beyond that in the 
nearest village church. 

There are three distinct types 
of design. First, those cut in one 
piece of paper, which represent in 
symmetrical form trees, crosses, 
birds, horses, rabbits, pots of 
flowers. These depend for their 
interest not on color but on form, 
and are like pictures cut in wood 
with a fine knife. The second 
type is the circular-star shape 
which seems from across a room 
a sculptured thing, which is only 
lighted but not dominated by 
color. The third group is non- 
symmetrical and employs many 
bird and animal as well as floral 
motifs. 

While the work varies according 
to the village where it is done, 
there is not a fixed style anywhere, 
for the paper cut remains a 
matter of highly individual ex- 
pression. Those made at Lowicz 
have the greatest artistic value 
and are more original in design 
than the others, a bit less Oriental 
and patternized. The paper cuts 
of the Kurpies on the right banks 
of the Vistula and of the Bug 
Rivers closely resemble in design 
the work on their wood sculpture, 
their little chapels, their crosses 
and chalices. In the districts of 
Kolno and Ostrolenka they are 
in solid colors —red, purple, 
black, green. Between the left 
bank of the Bug and the right 
bank of the Vistula they are not 
striking in color or design, but 
are unusually pretty, dainty, and 
very much cut. On the western 
frontier by Poznan they are 
rarely used, and never in the 
mountains. Where the peasants 
make leather work they don’t 
make paper cuts. 

There is in many of the paper 
cuts a strong sense of the Orien- 
tal; Persian and Arab, Turk and 
Tartar —each trader and each 
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foot spread. 


4 year old tree. 
high when planted. Now 
20 feet high with 18 
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Quick Growing Shade 
Plant the New 


CHINESE ELM 


‘Beautiful 
Fast Growing 
Hardy 


Plant this spring and enjoy lux- 
urious shadeinafewshortyears. 
The4 year old treeillustrated 
was 5 feet high when planted. 
Now it measures 20 feet in 
height with 18 foot spread— 
a real shade tree, 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
says: ‘The Chinese Elm is very 
hardy and has proved valuable 
under a greater variety of climatic 
soil conditions than any tree yet in- 
troduced.’’ Thriving everywhere 
from bleak Saskatchewan to 
torrid Arizona it is one of the 
first trees to leaf out in spring 
and the last to shed its leaves in 
the fall. Remarkably free from 
plant diseases. 


We can furnishalimited supply 
of these beautiful, fast growing, 
hardy Chinese Elms, ideal for 
quick shade, in excellent nurs- 
ery grown stock. Place orders 
now for spring planting. 


5 feet 





Write for our beautifully illustrated Catalogue describing with sizes and 
prices Chinese Elm, evergreens, shrubs, perennials, trees and plants of every 
variety for large and small gardens, homes and estates. Mailed free on request. 


G | B Lh GLENWOOD 
en Drothers, Inc. NURSERY 
1762 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. Established 1866 


“We furnish the home—outdoors” 
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Famous American 


eer ASTERS 


Wye prove the most delightful 
surprise you ever introduced 
to your garden. From among different types we 
have selected six distinctly beautiful leaders of 
various colors. All are easily grown and bear a 
profusion of the largest flowers. 


Crego’s Giant White—Immense, fluffy 
beauty. Pkt. 10c, 4 oz. 75c. 

Dreer’s Crimson Giant—Densely 
double. Pkt. 15c, 1% oz. 75c. 

Dreer’s Peerless Pink—Magnifi- 
cent, globular, late. Pkt. 15c, 
4 oz. 75c. 

Late Branching Azure Blue— <@ 
Rich, deep lavender. Pkt. 10c, 
% oz. 60c. < 

Purple Beauty~ A wonderful 
shade. Pkt. 15c, 34 oz. 75c. 

Rose King—Great for bouquets. 
Pkt. 10c, 34 02. 75c. 

Special— 74 oz. of each variety $3.50, 
One packet each of above six fa- 
mous Asters for 50c. 
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DREER’S Garden Book 


is much more than just “another catalog.” For 
ninety-two consecutive years it has been the trusted 
adviser to hundreds of thousands on all matters 
pertaining to gardening. And no matter what may 
be your garden ambitions, the Dreer Garden Book 
offers the means with which to gratify them. You 
are invited to write for it and please mention this 
publication. 


[ioe RY A.DREE 


P. S. Why not order two collections—one 
for a gift never to be forgotten. 


LOT CORO 


1306 Spring Garden St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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«aROSE DAPHNE» 


(Daphne cneorum) 


A most remarkable little evergreen shrub rapidly endearing 
itself to American plant lovers. Covered in May and again 
in October with delightfully fragrant clusters of pink flowers. 
We have a fine supply available. 


8 to 10 inch plants, with ball of earth 
10 to 12 inch plants, with ball of earth} $1.25 
Less 10% if ordered and paid for before March first 


Our new catalog of Flowers, Ferns, Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and 
Fruits will be sent free if you wish it 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 





THE HOW See 


Each 10 


$.85 | $8.00 | $75.00 





$12.00 | $100.00 
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FRAMING THE 
HOME LANDSCAPE 


It shows in an unusual and 
interesting way how you can 
beautify your home grounds. 
Contains authentic plans for 
planting lots of average size, 
with many illustrations of 
beautiful yards before and 
after planting. Send 25 cents 


_Pittsburrgh SteelCon 


eel Co-, 

sersburgh Stee : 

| Ce Union Trust Bldg. 
\ Pittsburgh, Pa 

\ Enclosed find 

“Framing the H 
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25 cents for a copy of 
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Trade Mark Registered 


Destroys 
Insect Pests!!! 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, 


the nationally recognized 
standard insecticide, may be 
depended upon to keep your 
plants, flowers and shrubs free 
ifrom injurious insects. It is 
clean . . . non-poisonous .. . 
easily applied. Recommended 
by the Officers of The Garden 
Club of America. Write us, if 
you cannot obtain Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray from 
your dealer. Half-pint 40c, 
Quart $1.00, Gallon $3.00, 
5 Gallons $12.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S RHODY-LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 


Dept. B2 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














Alice Var Deer Carne 


House Brautirut readers know well the 
delightful articles from Mrs. Carrick’s pen 
which have appeared in the magazine over a 
period of several years. Many of these articles 
are included in her books, the latest being 


SHADES OF OUR 
ANCESTORS 


American Profiles and Profilists 
An authoritative and comprehensive study of 
the art of the silhouette in America — a 
romantic story of the profilists and of their 
interesting subjects. ‘‘Charming . . 
handsome illustrations.’’ — Jo Ranson in 
Tue Brooxtyn Dairy Eacte. 


$5.00 at all booksellers 
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PoutisH Paper CuTTING 


(Continued from page 233) 


invader has left his mark. Many 
of the designs show strong kinship 
to those used in wood carving in 
other parts of the country. The 
cut-leather work which is applied 
in design to peasant costumes led 
on quite naturally to cutting after 
the same fashion in another 
medium. Brass and_ porcelains 
repeat many of the ‘paper-cut 
patterns. The husband beats into 
a certain design the brass pow- 
der case which he slings over his 
shoulder as he goes hunting, or 
the hilt of the knife ever ready 
at his belt. His wife uses the same 





never were in heaven or on earth, 
but only in the peasant’s imagina- 
tion, strut here and there in the 
midst of trees and flowers. Geo- 
metric, floral, and foliate motifs 
are sometimes used in the same 
design with human figures. A 
peasant bride and groom are 
shown with the village priest, or 
a ploughman with his horses, 
but birds and flowers remain the 
most popular subjects. 

About his familiar birds and 
flowers the Polish peasant hangs 
a wealth of Biblical legend which 
is the product of his own imagina- 
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Cut-outs made to hang beneath paintings of their saints 


pattern in her cutting, though 
she colors 1t with her own indi- 
viduality; but wood carving be- 
longs to the mountains, where 
wood is plentiful and life difficult. 
Paper cutting comes where life is 
a bit easier. 

Particularly popular are the 
circular disks whose radii are 
twisted and turned into a dozen 
different forms, and the long, 
ribbon-shaped panels with fringed 
ends which resemble the priest’s 
stole and are placed beneath the 
saints’ pictures that adorn every 
cottage. The designs on some of 
these are suggestive of the rich 
ecclesiastical embroideries to be 
found in the village church. Other 
long, narrow panels in_ border 
design fit the rough beams of the 
ceiling and are surely derived 
from the elaborately painted 
beams which adorn the ceilings of 
the Polish nobleman’s home and 
were used as early as the thir- 
teenth century. Many of the 
paper cuts served as charms to 
ward off evil influences from the 
home, and, though they now have 
a Christian meaning to the 
peasants, doubtless originated in 
symbol from days antedating 
Christianity. Many of the paper 
cuts show the cross in design; 
some are shaped like the mon- 
strance; those made in recent 
years show marked influence of 
cloth and ribbons bought in 
shops. Dogs and horses, peacocks 
and pheasants and birds, that 


tion, — charming simple stories 
that they love,—so for them 


each paper-cut flower or bird has . 


a meaning that is lost to the 
stranger. The sun with its rays 
is used in paper cuts as it is on 
the carved-wood doors of the 
peasant cottages. It is the time- 
old symbol to be found on brass 
amulets for horses in old England, 
and in the wood carving and metal 
work of ancient Brittany, in 
each case a survival of the sun 
worship of pre-Christian days. 
Both the Perugian towels of 
fifteenth-century Italy and the 
early Sardinian bridal-chest cov- 
ers show a naive treatment of 
human and animal forms similar 
to that of the Polish paper cuts, 
due in part to naiveté of mind 
and in part to the exigencies of 
technique. 

Slight and whimsical a develop- 
ment of art as these peasant 
paper cuts may seem, they are 
nevertheless absolutely original. 
Nor can it be denied that the 
peasant paper cut is closely allied 
to modern Polish art in various 
forms. The flat effect of one plane 
surface layered upon another in 
patternized form is to be traced in 
embroidery, weaving, porcelains, 
wood sculpture, leather work, 
and obviously in modern painting 
and stage setting. This is a 
thing distinct from repetition of 
design motifs, which comes about 
automatically when artists change 
from one medium to another. 
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eeds 
Grow 


The Vegetables and Flow- 
ers you would like to see 
growing in your garden 
read all about them in 
Burpee’s 


Annual Garden Book 





This is the catalog that 
tells the plain truth about 
the Best Seeds That Grow. 
It describes the Burpee 
Quality Seeds, Bulbs, and 
Plants. 


Write for a free copy of 
Burpee’s Annual. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


57 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


SL004 INV SE7NG SOIIS YIMOTS ONY FIBVIINIA SII 





ROSES, Creme de la Creme 
12 Large first grade field grown Rose Bushes, 
$6.00; 6 for $3.50. Express paid on all orders of 
$9.00. Claudius Pernet, yellow; Etoile de Hol- 
lande, dark red; Ophelia, peach; Radiance, 
pink; Druschki, white; Rev. F. P. Roberts, 
gold; K. A. Victoria, cream; Shot Silk, silky 
flame; Lieu Chaure, crimson; Columbia, pink; 
Mad Butterfly, peach pink; Red Radiance. 
Ask for Catalogue, of New Roses 
STRATFORD ROSE NURSERIES 
Stratford, Conn. 


REN CACTI 


3looming size All different 
Postpaid for $2.50 
Table garden size $2.00 
JAMES ALLAN 


Aountain Park New Mexico 





FREE ROSE BOOK 


35th edition. Shows in exquisite colors and tells 
how to grow famous “‘ Roses of New Castle’’ 
and other plants. A gold mine of information. 
Low prices. Write. It’s FREE 


Heller Bros. Co., Box 216, New Castle, Ind. 





The Spirit 
of the Garden 


By Martnua Brookes HutcHEsON 





A book practical in its suggestions 
for all who have gardens to make 
as it is inspiring to the contented 
few whose gardens are complete 
In terms clear even to the beginner, 
one of the highest American au- 
thorities on landscape architecture 
here presents the principles that 
form the basis of landscape design. 


$3.50 at all booksellers 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
| 
ie Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO. | 
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DisTINCTLY ORIENTAL in motif are this design and the one below 


Go to the opera in Warsaw and 
see Pan Twardowski with its re- 
markable modern curtain drops, 
and you can have no doubt that 
the artists who painted these 
scenes have been well accustomed 
to the smooth, flat, clear-cut 
technique achieved by sharp metal 
edges. Go to the Poznan Exposi- 
tion and explore at leisure the 
Palace of Fine Arts. There among 
the best of the paintings exhibited 
you will find the canvases of 
Sichulski, Piotrowski, and Stry- 
jenska. Sichulski paints peasant 
scenes in a palette as vivid as 
the paper cuts themselves, — pur- 
ple, cerise, emerald-green, — ef- 
fects often explosive, always 
arresting, but au fond influenced 
by the old paper-cut technique, 
which of course he has raised to an 
artistic level beyond its original 
possibilities. More pleasing than 
these and more original are the 
paintings of a young Warsaw 
artist, Thaddeus Pietroski, who 
has done four remarkable can- 
vases of the Four Seasons, now 
at the Exposition. They are 
cleverly executed and remarkably 
pleasing both in palette and in 
pattern. To the eye wearied of 
the insinuating curves of many 
generations of painting and seek- 
ing escape from the conventionally 
composed canvas, these sharp 
outlines which bespeak scissors or 
knife make definite appeal. Stry- 
jenska, with her powerful, vivid 
peasant dance figures, both in 
painting and in kilim, has achieved 





this same direct, clear-cut effect. 
The truth is that the clean-cut 
edge and the clearly incised out- 
line have found permanent expres- 
sion in media that will long outlive 
the peasant’s paper cuts. 

It is dangerous to say dog- 
matically that a certain modern 
Polish technique results from the 
peasant paper cut, for both are 
descended from that Oriental 
art which patternizes all things 
rather than treats them in natural- 
istic form as the Greeks and their 
followers did. Poland’s sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century paint- 
ings on glass are flat-planed, and 
have all naturalistic forms sub- 
jugated to pattern. So are her 
strongly Byzantine madonnas, 
paintings (not images) which can 
be found in every peasant house. 
Doubtless the peasant’s formal- 
ized paper cuts are but one small 
arrow pointing the way toward 
Byzantine love of pattern and 
Slavic love of color, but they have 
helped create for the strongly 
national art which is rising in a 
new Poland a fresh sense of line 
which is not confused and forms 
which do not melt one into the 
other. Bred of the ingenuity of 
the unlettered and achieved 
through the Polish temperament, 
which combines Occidental energy 
with Oriental patience, the peas- 
ant’s paper cut has admirably 
served its purpose of keeping 
alive an innate manual dexterity 
and linking the old art sense with 
the new. 
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was found an oven hook which 
may now be seen standing by 
the fireplace. Convenient as the 
well might have proved next to 
the dining-room table, we nailed 
down these floor boards for safety 


with handmade nails found in the 
dirt of the cellar. This was the 
only room in the house where we 
had to disturb the flooring at all, 
and here we had only to relay the 
old boards in one of the former 




















your Copy 





Storrs ¢ Harrison Co's. 


1930 Spring Gatalog 


Illustrating and describing 
America’s most complete 
collection of 


Trees - Plants 
Shrubs « Vines 
Seeds - Etc. 


JUST off the press—the beau- 
tiful new catalog of America’s 
Oldest and Largest Depart- 
mental Nurseries! 

More illustrations in full 
color than ever before. More 
new charts and diagrams to 
help you beautify your grounds 
the modern way. 

The most complete listing 
of favorite trees, plants, shrubs, 
vines, seeds, etc., ever pub- 
lished by a Nursery — and, in 
addition, the uncommon 
varieties not usually found in 
the average Nursery catalog. 


The Outdoor Living Room 
and Rock Garden 


There are chapters giving 
specific, easy-to-followinstruc- 
tions on how to make an Out- 
door Living Room and Rock 
Garden. How to plan them — 
what to plant and how to care 
for your plantings to assure 
success. 

Just the kind of a catalog 
you will find most helpful, and 
it’s FREE to you. 


Whether you plan to 
landscape your entire 
place make one of 
the new Outdoor Liv- 
ing Rooms — builda 
Rock Garden,or 
merely set out some 
new plants, you need 





Mail this catalog. SEND 
this FOR IT NOW. 


VPN eta ie law cyihG 
AUD 


Box 119 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, a 
copy of your 1930 Spring Catalog. 


Name 


Address 
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KUNDERD Gladioli 


are 


World-Famous 





In 50 years, A. E. Kun- 
derd has risen to the fore- 
most position in the Glad- 
iolus world. Kunderd 
Gladioli are better, for 
they are grown by the 
man who has originated 
more types and varieties 
than any one else. Kun- 
derd Gladioli are known 
in the far corners of the 
earth. The fame of the 
Ruffled and Laciniated 
Gladioli — both Kunderd 
originations—is world- 
wide. 

In celebrating his fif- 
tieth anniversary in the 
Gladiolus business, Mr. 
Kunderd has spared no 
pains to make his 1930 
offerings the finest’ ever 
made available to the pub- 
lic. Many new varieties 
as well as hundreds of 
Gladioli that are already 
established as the world’s best are de- 
scribed in the new Kunderd 


Golden Anniversary Gladiolus 
Book—FREE 


“How to Plant and Grow Gladioli,” ‘“How 
the Ruffled Gladiolus was Produced,” ‘“The 
Gladiolus 50 Years Ago and Now,” are a 
few of the interesting subjects in this new 
book. It introduces 130 new_ varieties 
and pictures 63 in colors. Please use 
coupon below. 


A. E. KUNDERD 

178 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your FREE Golden 

Anniversary Gladiolus Book. 


Name 


St. or R. F. D. 
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Fence is often bought as a meas- 
ure of protection and safety for 
children and to remove worry 
from the Mother’s mind. 


However, Stewart craftsman- 
ship in iron produces fences 
that are not only durable and 
serviceable, but which also add 
dignity and beauty to the 
property enclosed. 


Stewart Fence is ornamental as 
well as practical and is ever a 
safeguard for children. 


Send for ‘‘Good Taste in Good Fencing”’ 


IRON 
WIRE 
FENCES 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
Established 1886 
521 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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rotted and had to be 


‘aa (att 


mpletely 


replaced by new ones which were inserted by jacking up the house 


rooms, since on removing the par- 
tition we found the floorings of 
the two rooms running at right 
angles to each other. 

One-half the rear of the first 
ell, which was originally a back 
entry, was easily turned into a 
most modern pantry and kitchen, 
somewhat gayer than formerly, 
owing to a background of very 
light gray paint with the panels 
and edges of the shelves picked 
out in very bright vermilion. The 
remaining part of this ell, an 
otherwise useless room, was turned 
into a porch by the simple act of 
removing two outside walls and 
installing screens — and delight- 
ful it is, opening on to an old- 
fashioned garden at the side with 
a vista behind over a wooded 
pond. During the removal of the 
walls the ceiling fell down, reveal- 
ing great beams, hand-hewn and 
darkened by age, so we surfaced 
the inside walls with narrow clap- 
boards stained to match the ceiling 
beams. Also hidden under this 
plaster were found newspapers 
over a hundred years old, which | 
had glassed over, preserving an 
authentic record of age and fur- 
nishing much divertissement be- 
cause of the advertisements of 
Jamaica rum, peculiar medicine 
for more peculiar ills, and various 
articles offered for barter. One 
delightful advertisement states 
that ‘Mr. Choate’s School at 
Essex may be attended during the 
next term of twelve weeks for $4,’ 
and we are likewise informed that 
Sir Walter Scott has just returned 
to England from a pleasure trip 
to the Mediterranean. Upstairs 
we left one of the large rooms 
intact and divided the other into 
a normal-sized bedroom, a bath, 
and two closets. And in the ell 
was an unusual upstairs oven 
room which was turned into more 
closets and another bathroom to 
accommodate the two ell bed- 


rooms. Thus we solved another 
problem, the scarcity of closet 
room. The only other construc- 
tion upstairs was in the ell, where 
we made a delightful sleeping 
porch out of a third bedroom — a 
very luxurious porch with many 
casement windows and one of the 
nine fireplaces. 

Happily we had some old 
family hardware which matched 
that in the house. This fitted in 
on the many closet and cupboard 
doors that we had installed and 
not only made them seem part of 
the original house, but helped 
make us feel that the house had 
belonged to us for years. On one 
closet upstairs we found a beauti- 
ful pair of butterfly hinges which 
by some quirk of fate had re- 
mained undisturbed. 

Wiring the house was truly an 
accomplishment, boring holes 
through the rocklike oak beams 
proving more difficult than was 
expected. What few fixtures were 
placed in the house were of the 
simplest tin-sconce type — we 
chose untreated tin rather than 
other material as it aged quickly, 
giving the effect of pewter and 
being quite in keeping with the 
simple farmhouse type of that 
period. 

For the wallpaper we endeav- 
ored to match the quaint con- 
ventional designs found on the 
bottommost layer of paper, which 
in some places was covered by 
seven or eight layers of later wall- 
paper. On many of the walls we 
found the original paper had been 
laid over bare boards, plaster 
being in those old days quite an 
extravagance. This was particu- 
larly true around the chimneys. 
The floors downstairs were scraped 
with considerable difficulty, ow- 
ing to the unevenness and the 
number of layers of paint. These 
boards are so old that a simple 
application of oil gave a most 





FALCONS OF FRANCE 


By James Norman Hall 
and Charles Nordhoff 


Though announced as a novel, 
this is a straight narrative of adven- 
tures in the Lafayette Flying Corps 
and the dramatic happenings to that 
group of young airmen in whom 
America was peculiarly interested. 
Admirably straightforward, vivid 
and absorbing. — Henry WysHam 
Lanter in Woman's Home Companion. 


So many hell-raising doughboys 
have appeared in war stories in the 
last few years that it seems almost 
impossible for an American author 
to write about the war without dis- 
playing a lot of wisecracks. But 
“Falcons of France’ is an exception 
and a welcome one. It gets over a 
complete autobiographical account 
of an American aviator’s experience 
in France without profanity, liquor 
guzzling, brag and bluster. — 
Harry Hansen in The New York 
World. 


FALCONS OF FRANCE 
An Atlantic Book 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50 at all booksellers 








An Entertaining Novel | 


“A distinct addition 
to burlesque literature”’ 


Before he gets down to | 
nailing in the tacks of his } 
thesis Mr. Powel writes a |} 
scene that is a distinct }] | 
addition to burlesque lit- |} | 
erature. He has intro- jf 
duced us to Jerry (short }j | 
for Jeroboam) McCoy, | 
Harvard crew and foot- 
ball star, and has led him jj" 
into the arms of Wee] 
Legg. But before a mar- 
riage is to be had, Jerry jj | 
must persuade old Roger |] | 
Legg, compendium of all 
that is stingy and nig- 
gardly in New England 
character, that he is the }} 
logical choice for Wee. 
Now Wee, who will in- 
herit some incredible mil- | 
lions as the last of the 
Legg line, can have no logical choice in 
Uncle Roger's eyes; so the old boy 
| promptly proceeds to tie up the first of 

the millions. Jerry circumvents him 
| through a friend who has a father who 
| is an expert at breaking up bequests 
| through devious recourse to law. The 

pair get a strangle hold on a million and 
| depart for Gotham and the life of the | 
| fleshpots. 
| But not before Jerry's interview with 
| old Uncle Roger, which is one of the 
| funniest interviews ever printed in a 

country much addicted to interviewing. 


from 


the 


New York 


Times 


review 


of 


Harford 


Powel’s 


MARRIED 


MONEY 





| 
‘An Atlantic Novel 


Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50 at all booksellers 
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Cae was 
la Roche 

Sue has done more than 
write a book. She has created living 
people and I hope she will go on 
with the Whiteoak family. There is 
as much reason for her doing so as 
for Galsworthy’s going on with the 
Forsytes, and some of the charac- 
ters in Miss de la Roche’s book are 
more real and vital than any of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s creations. 

I don’t think the book should 
be called a sequel but should rather 
be considered a part of a series of 
creat importance. 

GERTRUDE B. LANE 


Editor, Woman’s Home Companion 


MPHITEOAKS 
oF JALNA 
by Mazo de la Roche 


$2.50 


at your Bookseller’s 


An Atlantic Novel Published by 
Little, Brown & Company 
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ONE HALF OF THE REAR ELL was turned into a 
modern kitchen and pantry, while the remainder became 
a porch by the addition of screens. This opens on to an 
old-fashioned garden 


cd ‘, 





pleasing dark brown finish. The 
floors upstairs which had not been 
exposed to as much use were so 
thickly covered with paint that 
it was deemed inadvisable to try 
to restore them, and they were 
finished in a battleship-gray with 
black spattering. 

In the company room (also 
called ‘wedding’ or ‘funeral’ 
room) we placed our fine pieces 
of furniture with the expectation 
that — as in the old days — they 
would be less used, or abused. 
And here we found that pieces of 
various periods would go_har- 
moniously together as if they had 
been acquired by different genera- 
tions of the family. 

The dining-room has the ladder- 
back chairs of maple with a Pem- 
broke table of simpler lines, which, 
together with a maple clock, serv- 
ing tables, and a Welsh dresser, 
stand out against a delicate green- 
tinted wall. The ceiling was so 





low here that we were obliged to 
set the cupboard into the floor. 

On the upper floor we found 
that our old field beds with their 
testers and the simple Windsor 
chairs really belonged in the bed- 
rooms, and the old cotton prints 
hanging on the walls might once 
have served as the original spreads 
for these same beds. 

There are two ways of restoring 
old houses. One, to do everything 
at once; the other, to do all that 
is necessary at once and leave 
some things to be finished in due 
time. For this second way there 
is no defense. A summer kitchen 
in the cellar with logs in the ceiling 
and a brick floor had enormous 
latent possibilities — and still has. 
It remains unrestored and bids 
fair to do so, there being too much 
pleasure and enjoyment in living 
in the rest of the house even to 
think of the possibilities which 
still lurk in cellar and attic. 








Star 
Rose 
novelties . 


oo. ane old 


favorites! 


Yes!—you will enjoy reading about 
the new Star Roses... colorful... 
different ... distinct novelties. Ad- 
mirably fitted for garden planting. 
You will delight in having these 
guaranteed novelties — Star 
Roses in every sense of the word: 


Mrs. Pierre S. Du- 
Pont HT 

Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin, 
climber 

Director Rubio, HT 

Mari Dot, bedding 
rose 


Li Bures, HT 


And to further help you in select- 
ing the best roses this year, we 
offer our ‘Star Guide to Good 
Roses,’’ quite the most beautiful 
catalog in all our 33 years. This 
book shows over 200 varieties of our 
field-grown Star Roses, of which 46 
are shown in their natural colors. 
It is an unusually helpful book— 
it makes rose ordering delightful 
—and will keep you up-to-date 
in the knowledge of the new and 
better roses. 





You avoid all experimenting 


You avoid all experimenting if 
you plant Star Roses. No Star Rose 
is offered until it proves itself in 
our extensive test gardens. More 
than that, every Star Rose is guar- 
anteed to bloom. In addition it 
bears our trademark label—a cel- 
luloid star-tag that permanently 
tells its name. 

This unique catalog tells most 
attractively about the finest roses 
we’ve grown in 33 years. It’s free. 
Send for it today. 

The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Star Rose Growers 
Box 71 West Grove, Pa. 










The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Star Rose Growers 
Box 71, West Grove, Pa. 


Please send your 1930 “‘Star Guide to 


Good Roses” at once. 
Name... ccccccccccceccceesereesesseseee . 
AddresSecessccccscccrcccreceeeseeeseseee . 
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Lexington Hotel. Sear aes WAS 
Munson Steamship 1 Line. <i: t 148 
Wm. Penn Hotel.. ate aS 


Tree Surgery 
Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc...... 140-A 


Wall Coverings 


Standard Textile Products Co. ..132-A 
Window Shopping 
Allanstand Cottage Industries, 
Inc.. Ee SS 
American Landscape School..... 134 
Armstrongi& Sons)...5,5..5 ashe oe OLS 


Reed Shop, Inc.. 22 
Rosenthal, Rena...... 22 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain, Inc. 126 
Schmidt & Son, £ ae () 
* Solitaire Table ey — 
Somerset Shops.......... . 
Summers & Son, H..... . 132, 133 
Three New Yorkers, Inc........ 128 
Todhunter, Inc... ...:.0.: ..-- se 
Treasure Chest.. woe 
Valentine & Co., Hace 133 
Vaughan, L. H.. Bhan 132 
Venezian Art Screen Con Inc.. 126 
Vermont Natives Taducanes 130 


Ball & Sons, Wm.. o> 
Beam’s Sons, Nathaniel hp . 


Bigelow, Kennard & Cor Inc.. 132 


Blindcraft Shop. 


Boston Folk Industries... ..... - 


Boston School of Interior Deco- 
ration & Architectural Design 
Bostwick-Treman, Inc.......... 
Brown, Carol. 
Bruchman, Re M.. 
Burroughs Cor, E: icy 
Bushwillie Farm.. 3 
Campbell Shops of New York, 


Inc. 
Cannon’s Shop, Miss. 
Century Furniture Co.. 
Childhood, Inc.. 
Colonial Fireplace Coxe 
Colortone Furniture Shops, I Inc.. 
Craftsmen’s Guild. 
Curtis & Cameron. .... 
Dale Heneing Fixture Co.. 
Daniel’s 
Dexter & Sone Inc. CH 
Diament & Co. A 
Doelger & Co., T. E. 
Drevenstedt, Amy. Soto 
DupontiAimé:. =) 2. so. eee eee 
Erkins Studios. 
Etchers Guild.. 
Farm & Garden Shop. . 
Ficks Reed Co.. 
Foster Brothers. : 
Fuguet’s Antique Shop... 
Gebelein.. 
Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
Haas Linen Shop. . 
Hammacher, Schleaiion & Co.. 
Hearthstone Furniture Co. = Inc. 
Hood & Co., C. R.. sie ee 
Hooked Rug Shop. . oe 
House of Wedding Presents. ... 
Industrial Alloy Products Corp. 


BON oe 


. 
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Jensen Handmade Silver, Inc., 
Georg.. Bee a ae 

Junior League Shop.. 

Kelly, Lewis P.. 

Lewis Hotel Training ‘Schools . 

Lincoln Shops.. 

MacDonald, Inc., 

Macy’s. ; 

Malcolm’s...... 

Marsh Co., ae Ro ei: 

Mayfair Playthings § Store .. J 

Mayfair Shop. Be ee 

National Foundry. . ‘ 

Nesmith, Florence. .... . 

Netschert, Inc., Frank. 

New York Exchange for Woman’s 
Work.. 

New York School 
Decoration. ee 

Old Colony Pewter Makers. . ... 

Olson Co., gaye: A.. 2 oe 

Paleschuck, B 

Periodical Publishing Cos. 

Petri, Pitt. ae 

Pioneer Aquarium Works... 


“Flora. 


Sd 


‘of ‘Interior 


~ 
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Virginia Craftsmen, Inc. ....... 

White School of ee A 
Clarence H.. 

Wiltbank, Mis. . one ae 

Withers... .. ae 

Wrought Metal Art Works... .... 


12 
125 
125 
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Our Home Buitpers SERVICE PLANNED 
THis CoLONIAL House 


(Continued from page 201) 





THE BEDROOMS, too, have old furniture. 





Here are an old-fash- 


ioned star paper in pink and landscape chintz in rose shades 


are painted butter color and blue. 
On the walls are little needlework 
pictures over a century old, made 
by a grandmother of the family in 
her girlhood. A mahogany chest 
of drawers in this room, like many 
other pieces in the house, came 
from the old home of the own- 
er’s family in Angelica, New 
York. 

The other bedroom has pale 
pink woodwork, an old-fashioned 
star paper in pink, and landscape 
chintz in shades of rose. The 
furniture in this room is mahog- 
any, the bed a four-poster with 





AT THE TOP OF THE sTaIRs is the candle shelf 


mushroom posts and candlewick 
spread. Framed silhouettes, re- 
peating the black of the hardware 
and light sconces, hang on the 
walls. In both bedrooms are little 
hanging shelves, for books and 
‘what not,’ painted to match the 
woodwork. 

This little cottage is the first 
unit of what may some day be a 
large Colonial house. At present 
the owner plans to use it for a 
summer home, although it is well 
insulated and provided with a full 
basement and gas furnace, for 
year-round comfort. 





where one picks up one’s brass or pewter candlestick to 


light the way to bed 
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A Water Lily 


Pool for every 
garden ~ vr 





SF 
| New beauty, gorgeous new ©/4-4/ p2\ 
Collection for colors and fascinating new Ad 





Small Pool, $10 


3 Water Lily Plants, 
pink, yellow, blue; 
20 Aquatic Plants; 12 
Goldfishesand2Cal- ff 
ico fishes; Assort- 
ment JapSnails,etc.; 
1 Carton Praefecta 
fertilizer. 


All for $10 


interest may be added to your garden—and 
Pee at surprisingly little cost—by the addition 
get oof a Water Lily Pool. 

. A There is room in every garden, large or 
> small fora Water Lily Pool or at least a sim- 
ple tub garden. Marvelously beautiful effects 
can be achieved quickly and with little effort. 


You Can Enjoy a Water Lily 


Garden This Summer 


Water Lilies are the easiest of all flowers to 
grow. They require no weeding, hoeing or 
watering. The plants are inexpensive and 
their growth is rapid and certain. 


Beautiful Catalog Free 


It pictures and describes Water Lilies, Aquat- 
ic Plants, Ornamental Fishes, etc. Many illus- 
trations in full colors. Tells how to build a 
pool inexpensively or plant a tub garden and 
gives full cultural directions. Write for it. 


Combination Fish Collection, $5 { 
Includes 6 Common Goldfishes; 6 Calico or 4) 
Gingham fishes; 6 each of Tadpoles, Jap Snails, 
Ramshorn Snails; 2 Clams and pair of 

Salamanders. 















Rainbow Col- 
lection of Water 
Lilies 
Five gorgeous Water 
Lilies. Morning 
Glory (pink), Glori- 
osa (red), Paul Har- 
iot (orange), Chro- 
matella (yellow), 
Blue Beauty (blue). 


All for $12 
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The Easy Way to 


Tric 
we 





Saddle River, 
New Jersey 











Base or 
oondathion 


Plavtinss 





\ Entrances, Roadways, and Walks oy 


[ A Easy Way to Beautiful 
Plantings’’—a remarkable 40- 
page book—shows how simple Ore 
it isto giveany homea handsome Ne 
setting. Simple illustrations, like “ 
those above, help you to select and arrange ~ 
foundation plantings, corner groups, borders, 
hedges and screens; to plan a rose garden, a 
rock garden, a trellis—to embellish any part of 
your grounds with rich and graceful plantings. 





This book marks the fortieth anniversary of 
Barnes Bros. Nursery, with whom quality and 
integrity are atradition. Send for it vow. Soon 
the time will be here for making your selec- 
tions. Nowhere else will you find such authori- 
tative guidance presented in such a simple, 
concise. helpful way. It’s free upon request. 

THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 

Box 22, Yalesville, Connecticut 


aa The Original 
BARNES. BROS. NURSERY 


Established 1890 Pa 


Free Book , 
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Now plan any type of room without the slightest 
thought of ‘‘radiator interference.’? The Herman 
Nelson Invisible Radiator eliminates this problem, be- 
cause it fits within the wall—completely out of view 
and out of the way. 

Plan the bathroom, for example, and know that 
every inch of its floor and wall space will be available 
. . . that its clean, tasteful beauty will be easy to main- 
tain. . . that it will contain no exposed heating element 
to cause discomfort to the body. 

Plan your other rooms, and rest assured that you 
will enjoy complete freedom in the placing of your fur- 


niture, in the hanging of your draperies and in the 


HERMAN NE 





Te GR Ea 


execution of your chosen color schemes. The Herman 


Nelson Invisible Radiator will never interfere. 


And equally important —this compact, sturdy radia- 
tor will never require service or attention. It has no 
joints to leak and fail—no parts that can rust or get 
out of order. Just have it installed in connection with a 
steam, hot water, vapor or vacuum heating system— 
and forget it! 

Consult your architect or heating engineer about the 
Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, or get in touch 
with our nearest sales office. If you prefer, write for 


our descriptive catalog. 


Tue Herman Netson Corporation,* Moline, Illinois 
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BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA SAGINAW, MICH. CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM TULSA, OKLA. VANCOUVER *Makers of the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, for resi- 
BOSTON SCRANTON FLINT, MICH. PEORIA, ILL. ATLANTA DENVER TORONTO dences apartments, hotels, offices and monumental structures — 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. HARRISBURG DETROIT DES MOINES NEW ORLEANS SALT LAKE CITY WINNIPEG, MAN. ao) BO Ne schools off Baceh d 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE MEMPHIS BUTTE, MONT. CALGARY the Univent, for the ventilation of schools, offices, churches an | 
NEW YORK CITY JOHNSTOWN, PA. COLUMBUS GREEN BAY DALLAS SPOKANE LONDON all buildings having an acute ventilating problem — the Herman 
SYRACUSE WASHINGTON, D. C. CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. OSLO Nehicn HiJet Heater, for economical distribution of heat in” 
ALBANY CHARLOTTE, N.C. TOLEDO DULUTH EMPORIA, KAN. SEATTLE MELBOURNE fs x d all b ‘idincell 
BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO TOKIO, OSAKA factories, mills, garages, warehouses and smaller buildings. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, March 1930, Vol. LX VII, No. 3. Published monthly. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, New Hampshire. Editorial and General Offices, 8 Arlington 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 35¢ a copy, $3.00 a year; foreign postage $1.00. Entered as second-class matter June 20, 1916, at the Post Office at Coneord, New Hampshire, U. S. 


Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in the U.S. A. 
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© 1930, Kittinger Company 


Harmonizing the 


influence of several 
Periods of 


Authentic Furniture 


“f> 


Dist 


SHOW ROOMS 


Buffalo New York - 
At factory, N. Elmwood Ave. 205 E.42d St. 433 East Erie St. At Factory, 1300S. Goodrich Blvd 
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ITTINGER designs... there are over six 

hundred pieces from which to chooses 
... bring to moderns American homes the 
charm of old masterpieces that haves lived 
through the ages. 

The Charles IInd Loves Seat . . . executed 
in solid Walnut ... adapted to modern living from a beautiful 
old English sofa that shows the influence of the Spanish and 
Italians Renaissance on the work of Old England’s master 
craftsmen ...a richly-carved Walnut chair of the same Period 
...a coffee table of Spanish origin. ..a hexagon table distinctly 
Italians ... and a beautiful court cupboard reminiscent of 
Elizabethan Days ... make a harmonious group of historic 


Period designs. 


There are many such Kittinger combinations in Mahogany, 
Walnut, Oak and Maple for every room in the home ... for 
apartment, hotel, club, and executive office . . . at prices well 


within the reach of modest incomes. 


You will be well repaid with a visitu to one of our larger 
showrooms for your selections. Or write for book- 
lets showing many occasional pieces and suites 
and the names of Kittinger dealers near you who 
display these reproductions or who will bev glad 
to help you select from our large general catalog. 
Address Kittinger Company, Dept. 201, North 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Window 


Mary Jackson Lee will show 
mn these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 








IF you want to give a truly lovely 
wedding gift to a bride whose 
possessions will be many and ex- 
quisite, you could not make a 
better choice than the silver tray 
in Figure 1. It isn’t. really a 
tray, properly speaking —it’s just 
a broad (12’’) shallow platter or 
plate. Salads can be arranged so 
temptingly and are easier to 
serve from this plate than from 
a bowl; cold cuts or hors d’ euvres 
can be spread out enticingly for 
a Sunday-night buffet supper. 
And if you are going to be 
even more generous, there is 
a beautiful sauce or gravy boat 
in the same pattern — to hold 
the French dressing or the may- 
onnaise. This is 7’ long, while 
the accompanying tray is 84” 





wide. 
priced at $68.00, while the gravy 


long and 52” The tray is 
boat and its tray are $60.00. 
These prices include, of course, 
packing and carriage. Particu- 
larly appropriate to weddings is 
beautiful sterling silver, for it 
makes a distinguished gift and one 
which will be a pleasure to its 
recipient even several decades 
hence. — THE BaILey, BANKS & 
31IDDLE Company, Philadelphia. 


ANYONE can sell me a leather 
box; there is for me a fatal fas- 
cination in them—fatal so far 
as my purse goes. There always 
seems to be something I| can’t re- 
the color, or the workman- 
ship, or the utility. The tooling of 
the one in Figure 2 was the reason 


sist 


for ms desire to possess it in this 


case. For all it is Florentine, the 
workman forgot his old conven- 
tional designs and applied the gold 
tooling in a simple geometrical 
pattern that makes a very smart 
thing of an old art. I suppose one 





TGren 2 


could find so many uses for this 
box — it is 7” square and 23” 
deep —that it would be futile 
even to try to enumerate them. It 
is lined with self-color moire and 
velvet, however, so suggests itself 
for trinkets and such dressing- 
table uses. It would, too, hold 
men’s handkerchiefs very neatly. 
I was especially pleased with the 
deep-red one, but it comes also in 
extremely good tones of tan or 
brown, in green, in blue, and in 
many pastel shades. You can just 
take your pick of almost any color 
that would suit the spot you have 
in mind for it. Postpaid, the price 
is $12.00. — LoetitiA ToMAsINI, 
353 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


AS long as there are men in the 
world, there will be pipes; as long 
as there are pipes they will have to 
be cleaned, and as long as they 
have to be cleaned there will. be 





FIG. 


We 





Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 

for your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 














pipe cleaners very much in evi- 
dence about the home. But who 
could possibly be annoyed at see- 
ing pipe cleaners efficiently held 
by such a competent rabbit or 
faithful dachshund as those shown 
in Figure 3? Surely not even the 
most crabbed old maid or meticu- 
lous housewife could voice a pro- 
test, and the pipe owner himself 
would particularly appreciate this 
convenient method of holding his 
necessary tools. The holders are 
made of heavy brass and the ani- 
mals are in reality even more ap- 
pealing than they look in their 
photograph. The actual holder 
measures 2” in height, and either 
animal will be shipped, postpaid, 
for $1.50.— THE PEEK-IN ART 
SHop, 124 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston. 


THE lamp Jin Figure 4 is very 
satisfying —it is simple but not 
unsophisticated. If, in thinking 





over your spring. refurnishing, 
you’ve discovered two or three 
dark corners around the house, 
here is something to light them up. 
The base looks like pewter, but in 
reality it is white metal with a 
pewter finish and is much heavier 
and better as a lamp than would 
be a pewter candlestick of the 
same size. The shade is creamy 
parchment bordered in Chinese 
red, green, yellow, blue, violet — 
almost every color you could think 
of. Thus while the narrow edges 
may pick up a color scheme you 
have a lamp that on the whole is 
neutral in tone, which may be ad- 
vantageous when you wish to shift 


2242) 


it from one room to another. Al- 
though this is quite usable in 
a Colonial setting, it also may 
be combined with more formal 
things. The base, wired for one 
light, is 11’” tall, while with the 
shade it is 15”’ tall. You may pur- 
chase the base separately for 
$5.00, or with the shade for $8.50. 
These prices include packing; 
shipping will be by express collect. 
— NaTHANIEL B. Beams Sons, 15 
West 51st Street, N. Y. C. 





FIG. 5 


RATHER simple, even primitive 
in shape, are the pots in Figure 
5, but they have that unmistak- 
able distinction found in all hand- 
made pottery. The originals of 
these jars were old ones brought 
from Sicily, and now they are 
being copied here in this country 
in the Narrow Valley Potteries of 
upstate New York. Just now it 
seems a bit early to be planning 
trimmings for your terrace, but 
the larger of these jars is simply 
gorgeous when planted with pe- 
tunias or with geraniums, and of 
course they both are excellent for 
Ivy. These are made of terra 
cotta, attractive in its soft pinky 
tan as it comes and infinitely more 
beautiful after a few months of 
use when it has assumed the 
delightful patina of century-old 
jars. They have drainage holes, 
which is important if you want to 
plant them rather than to use 
them as masks for pots less 
decorative. The larger one, which 
is 113’’ in diameter and 63” high, 
costs $4.00, while the smaller one, 
which is 7” tall and 7” in diame- 
ter, costs $2.50. These prices in- 
clude packing; express is collect. 
If you have next winter in mind 
you could n’t do better than to 
plan for the larger pot full of tulips 
or hyacinths. — Mrs. WILTBANK, 
764 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 











LVES ISG NEL MOS e SU, 2 


M O pD E R N THIs recent modern silver of Reed & Barton is 


reminiscent of museum pleces of Farly American 


and Irish design. It retains the quality of mellowness 


i ° one associates with antiques. Your jeweler will gladly 
an —Jracious show you these Reed & Barton sterling candlesticks 
and service pieces 980, 250, and 255; knives, forks, 
: ay ae and spoons in the French Antique pattern. 
ve esion 


Linen, courtesy of Mosse, Inc. 
Glass and China, courtesy of Mrs. Wiltbank 





REED & BARTON 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





STERLING CCESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS SILVER PLATE 


TRADE-MARK 


TAUNTON, MASS. 4 (RQ) ® (1) @s NEW YORK, N.Y. 


STERLING 
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SAL REA ITY 1m (hose 


Such periods as Louis XIV, Louis XV, 
Louis XVI or Empire are not merely 
designations of time; they also corre- 
spond to a tangible reality; the influence 
= of King and court upon the evolution 
t of these styles. Few, of course, have 
the time to delve into such matters for 
themselves, but when it comes to the 
fireplace, which so often is the focal 
motif for a period interior, the mantel 
together with its proper accessories, 
must be authentic and beyond criticism. 
For generations, architects, interior 
decorators and lovers of the home 
beautiful, have looked to this century 
old House as an authority on period 
mantels. [hey know that the inherited 
knowledge and experience of more 
than one hundred years is back of 
every transaction. 
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Statuary Marble Mantel 
with Turquin Inlay. Di- 
rectoire Period.Price$500 


No. 53DS Marble Mantel 
of the Regency Period 
Price $450 





5 Marble Mc 
of he Leo is XVI Per a 
Price $250 
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Vert de Mer Marble Mantel 
with Bronze Mounting 


Empire Period... Price $485 








No. 98H Marble Mantel 
of the Louis XV Period 
Price $650 





The correct accessories — period 
andirons, grates, scuttles, firesets, 
firebacks, fenders, benches, bellows, 
brooms, warming pans and so forth 
are all here for your selection, too. 
How important that these details of 
fireplace fittings be as correct as the 
mantel itself! If you cannot visit us 
in person, may we send you a book- 
let describing the activities of this 


House? Address us at New York, 


Department HB. 


[he small French Mantel is a happy 
ontribution to present day trends in 
rchitecture and interior decoration, 
or being low it lends an illusion of 
eight even to the modern low ceil- 
1g. This establishment offers the 
mall French marble mantel in a 
ariety of beautifully carved Period 
lesigns. A few of them are illus- 
rated on these pages. VVe hope 
‘ou will come to see them at either 
ur New York or Chicago galleries. 


Louis XIV Mantel of French Marble with mounts and ornaments 
of gilt bronze, $2650. Louis XIV Andirons of gold and 
bronze, $750. Iron Placque with Coat of Arms of France, $75. 


JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
318 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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A useful DISH in Sheffield Plate 
with ebony handles 

This can be used as a HOT- 
WATER DISH and cover or as 
an ENTREE DISH on stand 
(the partition is removable) 


514 inches diameter 


Price $16 


21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 


ERENA FROSENTHAL 


520 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


egg eee —_ 


E T Cc H I N G Ss by well-known 


artists, $5 and up. 
They beautify the home. Full set of small 
teproductions, 10 cents (stamps). Dept. E 
Etchers Guild, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE HOUSE 








THIS photograph, Figure 6, will, 


| hope, convey to you some idea of 


what a valuable bit of decoration a 
small and simple table can be. 
This one is French, a copy of an 


FIG. 6 


eighteenth-century table, and is 
made of fruit wood, which has 
such a mellow brown tone that it 
harmonizes with almost every 
other wood. If you entertain a 
lot and like to make your guests 
comfortable with a table within 
reach of every chair or sofa, you 
may have just the place for this. 
It is 19” high, which is just ex- 
actly right to tuck in beside an 
isolated chair—I can promise 
you it won’t look awkward. The 
top is 12’ x 18’’, wide enough to 
hold a lamp, a pot of ivy, and the 
inevitable ash tray. Underneath 


Genuine Reed Furniture 


Weare constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 


Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture 


our Exclusive Designs. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists 


Sects, The REED SHOP Inc. 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Furnishings 


Imported 
Decorative 
Fabrics 


BEAUX ARTS BUILDING, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 








is a shelf for a new magazine or 
two and a book. One can have, 
you know, too many tables, but 
this is not the one that would 
make too many. The price is 
$32.00, crated to send by*express 
3APHE, 15 East 48th 
Street, N. Yee G. 


collect. 


THE shop windows all full of 
summer clothes are thrilling at 
this time of year when winter be- 
gins to drag out interminably. 
They make you realize that spring 
and summer are in the offing and 
perhaps they explain my being so 
full of ideas for vacation houses. 
If you are looking forward to liv- 
ing the simple life at the shore or 
in the country when summer really 
does come, you may like to know 
about these plates, Figure 7. 


They are Quimper pottery, which 
of course you know and like — 
who does n’t? But they are new in 
that the body is green, with quite 





Established 
1884 


Lighting Fixture Company, Inc. 


Sup araatins 


ASH TRAYS 
THE 


Made in NIROSTA 
metal. Will not lose its lustre 
and cannot be discolored or 
burnt by cigars or cigarettes. 
To clean, wipe with damp cloth 
and rub dry. 


$1.50 postpaid 


size, nest of four 
$3.50 postpaid 


New York Central Building 
New York City 





WRITING PORTFOLIO 


$1.00 extra. 


JEANNE HODGMAN 
689 Madison Avenue 










LET US RESTORE 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles Street 








eat Disappointment 


can be avoided by using DALE’S 
advice in the selection of your 
Lighting Equipment. That advice 
is based on 48 years’ experience 
and it is gratis. 

A Great Saving can be made by 
using our “Direct-To- You” Plan 
which eliminates the middlemen’s 
profit. Write us to-day (address 
Dept. No. 2) stating type of house 
and you will receive an assortment 
of actual photographs of fixtures 
of any style or period in which 
you may be interested. 
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103 West 13th St. 
New York 





-a new 


5” size specially designed for cigars 


Industrial Alloy Products Corp. 


Soft suede in beautiful tones of red, green or 
tan. Contains notepaper, envelopes, pen- 
holder and pocket for stamps. 6” x 8”. $5.25 
postpaid. Three letter monogram in gold, 


New York City 





that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 


Boston, Mass. 





t won the 
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North Country / 


.. Chis amazing 


WOOL 


from 


Now it 1s available 
everywhere... true 
house insulation, a 


full inch thick and 


FLEXIBLE 


Jp where winters are long and 
igorous... where “40 below” is 
ot uncommon... 

Builders have turned over- 
thelmingly to one certain type 
f house insulation. 

Ttis thick and flexible. It looks 
ke sheep’s wool and practically 
quals itin actual warmth. 

Balsam-Wool, through eight 
forth Country winters, has 
roved a point that authorities 
ave always stressed. 


This important fact about 
true house insulation 


‘o make a house really heat- 
ight, insulation must tuck into 
racks, crevices and corners . . 
it snugly between framing mem- 
ers... around doors and win- 
lows. 

Because itis thick and flexible, 
salsam-W ool meets these essen- 
ial requirements perfectly. 

It comes in thick, fleecy strips, 
eld firmly between strong, 
ough liners. It blankets your 
jouse completely against cold 





A guaranteed 
Weyerhaeuser 
product 


and drafts... assures you a 
really heat-tight house, always 
comfortable, readily salable. 

In Balsam-Wool alone you get 
the great triple efficiency of: 1. 
flexibility 2. full inch thickness 
3. the highest insulating value 
ever attained in practical house 
insulation. 


It saves you money 
every winter 


True insulation, with Balsam- 
Wool, is one of the few things 
you can build into your house 
that will actually save youmoney 
year after year. 

The first cost of Balsam-Wool 
is small — only 112 per cent, on 
the average of the house cost. 

You save the major part of this 
at once. A smaller heating plant 
is required in a Balsam-Wool 
house—a smaller, less expensive 
boiler, fewer or smaller radiators. 

You save every winter on fuel 
bills—from 25 to 40 per cent. 
Balsam-W ool, far from being an 
added expense, actually pays 


1930 









Like sheep’s wool! Note the 
new creped Kraft liners, tough, 
heavy, flexible; they are water- 
proof, wind-proof and practi- 
cally puncture-proof. Balsam- 
Wool itself is fire-resistant, ver- 
min-proof—and permanent 




















you dividends in fuel savings 
year after year. 

In old homes, too, Balsam- 
Wool, used as attic insulation, 
cuts fuel costs, provides new year 
around comfort at slight cost. 

Let us send you the complete 
facts about insulation and a 
sample of Balsam-Wool. Just 
mail the coupon at the right. 

Sold only by retail lumber dealers 
WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Cloquet, Minnesota 


Also Makers of Nu-Wood—the All 
Wood Insulating Wall Board and 
Lath 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Tt tucks in! 


Not a crack or a crevice to let in cold 
or wind when your house is insulated 
with thick, flexible Balsam-Wool. In 
houses already built, Balsam-Wool is 
applied to attic floor or roof 





Wood Conversion b Zz 
Company E Sona 
Dept. C-2, Cloquet, Minn. (733 
Please send me sample of Balsam- 
Wooland Free Booklet. [am inter- 
ested in insulation for 

C0 Anew house ( Attic of present house 





Name 


Address 





Balsam-Wool Blonker 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 


pails: 


HOG Sk 








a good glaze, while the design is in 
the gay colors heretofore 
[hey are new also in that they are 
“blue plates’ — divided so that ‘a 
complete course, including salad, 





used. 


can be served on them without 
extra dishes. By using these 
plates and serving everything 


from the kitchen it is possible to 
effect great economies in labor 
and thus in time—a distinct ad- 
vantage in hot weather. They are 
9}’in diameter and cost $1.50 each. 
This price includes packing, but 
shipment will be made by ex- 
press collect. — CARBONE, INC., 
336 Boylston Street, Boston. 


How Does Your Garden Grow ? 
Mary, Mary would indeed be quite contrary 
if she didn't ¢ oy watering her cockle shells 
and silver bells with this quaint pewter and 
tin waterir copied from one used by the 
French Indestructible. Height 
1314”; $4.00. Express 
collect 
International Flower Show, Mar. 17- 


Grand Central Palace 3d fl 


’ long overall. 
0r) 


Exhibiting our 
sories of all kind 


three new yorkers inc. 


6 west 47"st. | 
= new - york 
BRYANT O2Z28S 


sun porch and garden a 


Visit Booths, Nos. 237-238 COLORFUL table settings are 
still very much the rage, and of all 
the colors one may from choose in 
glass none has quite the gorgeous 
richness of a real ruby-red. This 
has always been a very difficult 
color to reproduce successfully, 
| since thickness, curve, and shape 
have a great bearing on the light 
refraction of ruby glass, and 
absence of ‘stains,’ clouds, and 
| dark areas is essential. Con- 
sequently this is a color which it ts 


FRENCH BOTTLE 

of 
GREEN 
GLASS 
held in hand 
wrought iron 
frame. Suit- 


able for water 
vines. 


al 










15 inches 
overall 
Packed for 
shipment 
$5.00 
5 Express 
L i ape te e collect) 
THE SUMMIT GALLERIES 


8 Mapie Street Summit, N. J. 








HAND HOOKED RUGS 
Softcolorings Old designs Ladder-back chairs 
Hooked chair mats 


Booklet on request 


IRIS CABIN SHOP 





Sta. E., Box 21 Columbus, Ohio 


PIE OLDIE AOL IE 


















impossible to produce in really 
cheap glass. At last, however, 
after years of research and experi- 
ment, an American production of 
a true ruby in glass has been 
achieved. The Rajah Ruby Glass 
illustrated in Figure 8, although 
extraordinarily reasonable in price, 
contains this elusive color, the ef- 
fect of which is heightened by the 
crystal stems and the 
goblets which were particularly 
designed to give added light re- 
fraction to the glowing ruby col- 
or above. Goblets, finger bowls, 
finger-bowl plates, sherbet, cock- 
tail, and iced-tea glasses are all 
$15.00 a dozen, which price in- 
cludes packing and shipping any- 
where in New England.  Else- 
where the express will be collect. 
— MitcHELL Woopsury, 55 
Franklin Street, Boston. 


base of 


PERHAPS you have a few old 
pine or maple chests and chairs 
and beds with which you are 
furnishing your week-end haven in 
the country. Or you may be seek- 
ing out things of that sort for 
your year-round house. In either 

































NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS: 


215-217 East 58th St. 











Attractively 
Priced 






is this charming 
Breakfast Nook 


or 





Dining Room 


Set 













r . Wiece . 

HE set illustrated consists of Drop w receive special at- 

\ le} } ] , 

Leaf Table, Welsh Cupboard, and tenti {insu very when needed. 
a. Ts : t } } 4 ° { . ] : 
Splint Seat Chairs. You will find here A beautiful catalogue, showing over 
many other interesting and authentic twenty Artcraft groupings, with full 
pieces, of great charm at d modest cost, lescriptions and prices, sent on receip 
sold unfinished, or finis] der of 25c, stamps or coin 





Also a selection of Finished Pieces 


ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CoO. 


215-21 7 East 58th St., (Phone Wickersham 3647) New York 


Established 1916 c+ Formerly at 201-203 Lexington Ave. 
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French Mixing Bottle 
Makes perfect French Dress- 
ing, easily, in no time at all. 
You pour in vinegar till it 
reaches the word vinegar 
etched on the crystal, then 
pour in oil, add seasoning, 
shake, and leave in refrigera- 
tor ready to serve when 
wanted . . . . - $3.50 


space! 





THREE DISTINCTIVE ITEMS 


selected from a host at ‘The House of Fine Housewares’ 





Accordion Garment Hanger 
Choose the frock you need without 
upsetting things, and save closet 
Fastens easily with two 
screws to back wall or door. Holds 
20 garments. Height 8". Pulls out 
to about 36". Closes compactly. All 
metal, nickel dipped . . 
Send check, money order, C. O. D. instructions, or charge account references 


Hammacher Schlemmer &Go., 
57th Street ~ 145-147 East 4 


(Near Lexington Ave. . Phone: VOLunteer 4700) 


New York City 






at OFSONS 


GLASS 
BOWL 


miodernistic 
desizn 

Complete with con 
tainer of talcum 
powder and puff. 
Colors pink, blue, 
green, red, orchid 

$1.00 


































Cat Bottle 
BATH SALTS 
Vhe clever cat is in 
reality a bottle filled 
withdeligh fully 
scented Bath s 
All colors 


BOTTLE 
SETS 
To hold five of 
madam’s most neces 
sary toilet requisites. 


Holder in blue, green, 
or rose $1.00 


Oliver A. Olson 


COMPANY 























































Broadway 
ot 79th Street 








New York City 
















Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 



















“Moulded” ERKINS 
Statue STUDIOS 






252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 






CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHGOL or PHOTGE RAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Cutalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St.. New York. 



















Pom Tongs (below) 


No more burnt fingers! Save 
your hands with these cooking 
tongs while frying bacon, 
boiling corn, baking potatoes, 
turning roasts, pulling hot 
pans, ete. Made of chromium 
plated stainless steel, in three 
sizes, 6, 9 and 12 inch. Set 
ofthree . . - . . $2.00 














$2.25 
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MAYFAIR 


[raveler’s Pastime Baskets 






A new idea in gift baskets for travelers 


Mayfair Pastime Baskets are filled with the 
newest games, entertainment devices, play- 
things, puzzles, playing cards, stationery, a 
popular book ... in fact, everything to 
make the trip a pleasant one. 

The Mayfair Baskets are unusually attrac- 
tive and the contents are assorted separately 
for children of every age and grown-ups. 

Mayfair's Pastime Baskets are ideal for 
convalescents and as gifts for home enter- 
tainment. 


Mayfair Pastime Baskets....... $10 & $15 


Send for catalog of the best to be had for 
lay, Entertainment and Gifts. 


Mayfair Playthings Store 


9 East 57th St. New York City 


One of the smartest of the Withers 
spreads is the “Maytime” model. The 
elaborate tulip design is beautifully hand 
quilted. This spread forms its own sham 
and is finished with drop and over drop. 
Many materials, colors and all sizes. Sun- 
fast gingham, twin bed size, each 
$25.00. Write for catalog show- “ 
ing comforts, robes, pillows. 


WITHERS “iotisvine xy 








Something “DOGGY” in an ash tray 
¥% inches in diameter, $2.50 postpaid 


DONE IN PEWTER 
by 
the Karl Kipp Shops, Inc. 


East Aurora, N. Y 
Write for catalog 





Send for Special Assortment 
[APLE SYRUP SUGAR & CREAM 


Quality guaranteed. Weight 6 Ibs. $2.50 postage extra 
USHWILLIE FARM, Rutland, Vt. 
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case the maple table in Figure 9 
may interest you exceedingly, 
because it is the tavern type not 
often found in good reproduc- 
tion, which this is. There are 


sO many ways of using such a 
piece of furniture. With a lamp 
and a few books it will form the 
piece de résistance of a living-room, 


FIG. 9 


where-it shows to equal advantage 
against a wall or backing a sofa. 
It might be the nucleus of a 
generous, hospitable group in a 
hallway, or it may be set out end- 
wise from the wall, beside a win- 
dow, and equipped as a desk. You 
could use it for a side table in a 
dining-room, or even as a break- 
fast-room table for a very small 
family. It measures 373’ long, 
214” wide, and 27%” high, so it 
is not at all tiny. Solid maple is 
used throughout and the table is 
very sturdily built. You have a 
choice of three finishes so that 
you can pretty well match it up 
with anything you may already 
have. There is honey maple, 
antique maple, and a_ walnut 
brown that harmonizes well with 


any mahogany or walnut. The 
very nicest point of all about this 
table is its price — $18.50, pack- 
ed to send by express collect. — 
SOMERSET SHops, Fairfield, Maine. 


THE cook will have no good ex- 
cuse for delayed meals, you your- 
self will never have the annoyance 
of rising late to dash into the 
kitchen and find the clock stopped, 
in fact, your house may run 
smoothly all the time, if you will 


but make yourself the owner of 


the clock in Figure 10. Can you 
believe that it keeps perfect time, 
is unaffected by vibration or by 
temperature, never needs oiling, 
and never has to be wound? In 
the back, you see, is a dry-cell 
battery which will keep it going 
for two, or perhaps three, years, 
at the end of which period you 
have only to put in a fresh one to 
keep it going for another three 
years. The face is rather modern, 





with black letters and a silver 
frame, while the case is enameled 
wood and comes in all the colors 
that are used in kitchens — red, 




















LIGHTING FIXTURES 





Colonial and Early English Designs from $6.50 


Illustrated catalogue upon request — 119 East 57th St., N. Y. City 





Bookcase 
$7.00 
Hanging 
Bookshelf 
4.50 
Desk 14.00 
Chair 5.50 
Unfinished 
Express 
collect 
from N.Y. 


Good Furniture 
at Low Cost 


Hearthstone Unfinished Furniture, whether 
purchased unpainted to be finished at home, or 
finished to order in our shops, is uniformly of 
superior quality and excellent design, and 
remarkably inexpensive. 


HEARTHSTONE 


FURNITURE COMPANY. we 
224 East 57th Street AéwYor 


ANTIQUE AND REPRODUCTIONS 
IN BRASS, COPPER, 
PEWTER AND IRON 


No. HC647—There is an 
cate refinement about this hand 
beaten brass or copper coffee set, 
that will delight the most sophisti- 
cated. The pot has a capacity of 1% 
quarts. The tray is 10’ x 15”. This 
j set is pewter lined and made for 
actual use. Set complete — $8.00. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention 


B. PALESCHUCK 


“The House of Metal Ware” 


22 Allen Street New York City 
Send for Catalog H22 


PERMANENT 7* BEAUTIFUL 
m BIRD HOMES 
=e ee for your 
=? Bird 
friends 
OTHER 
BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 
for Titmouse, 
Chickadee, 
Bluebird, 
Martins, 
Wrens, etc. 
Built of 34” white 
Size ' pine 
8144x84x9% 
"Root Tixlt SCIENTIFIC 
EASILY CLEANED 


Japanese i 
Design . 
Weens, Bluebirds Price, F. O. B. Peoria, Ill. $4.00 
Catalog on Request 
LEWIS P. KELLY, Dept. B, R.F.D. 4, Peoria, Ill. 





















AVOCA INDIVIDUAL KNEE RUGS | 
are a boon to motorists; they come in a wide vari- 
ety of colors (state three preferences) ..About 38x 
60. $15.50 postpaid. Coat and suit materials, too. 
HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS 


CAROL Brown, Importer, 91 Charles St., Boston 


No. 400 
$7.50 


Write for 
Catalogue 
AA3 


Ship’s Bell of Polished 
Brass 9” x 9”. Beautiful 
two-tone chime. 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 
Established 1898 
21 Allen Street, New York 


Blanket cover, made in pink, blue, 
peach, cream or lavender Korean silk. 
Two rows of lace insertion, with either 
plain or hemstitched edges 


Single bed size (including postage). .$20.00 
Double bed size ( e of ).. 28.00 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 


A lovely, graceful bowl for 
Spring flow ers — of green 
glazed Japanese pottery. 


Height $4 inches. 


Price $8.6 


Express prepatd 


l 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


THE SHOT Sm 


green, yellow, or blue. While this 
is primarily a kitchen clock it 
would, obviously, be excellent for 
a nursery where a clock, well out 
of reach, can be relied upon to 
keep young lives on schedule. 
Ihe price of this is $23.00, de- 
livered to you. It is 8” square, 
and although it may be placed 
upon a shelf, it is also arranged to 
fasten on a wall. — HAMMACHER, 
SCHLEMMER & ComPaNny, 145 East 
57th Street, N. an Gy 


FOR a long time I have purposely 
avoided the subject of waste- 
baskets because of the fact that 
almost every shop has them, and 
very nice ones. These in Figures 11 
and 12, however, | found irresist- 
ible, both because they were so well 


BiG. Li 


and attractively made, and also 
because they were so reasonably 
priced. As you can see, they come 
in two sizes — 15” tall and 12” 
wide, and 12” tall and 10’’ wide. 
Both are oval in shape; some have 


TERRACE, ROOF GARDEN. 
PARLOR FURNITURE 


Be AG TIL OL 








the gilded handles and some do 
not — you may choose. The 
larger size may be had with dog, 
Godey, or botany prints and in 
any color you could mention. 
The smaller size comes in all 
colors, with the dog, Godey, or 
botany prints and also with a 
colored etching. There is such a 
Variation in size, color, and deco- 
ration that each basket is made to 
your individual order. They are 
of tin, which seems to be the most 
practical material since it cannot 
burn, and the colors are smooth 
enamels. You can see that the 


details are nicely done. The price 
is the same for both sizes, — 
$5.50, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States, —and when you 
see one I am sure you will agree 
with me that it is an unusual 
buy. — THE Prison HANDICRAFT 
Suop, 117 South Nineteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


(ch d.and SUN 
3 SINCTION 


We are makers of Wicker furniture for the new Breakers, of 


Palm Beach, 


The Dunes Club, 


Miami Biltmore, Hotel Com- 


modore and most prominent clubs and homes in America. 
FREIGHT PREPAID TO FLORIDA 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 


217 East 42 StNew York 








ANTIQUE 
PAINTED BIBLIOTHEQUE 


ANTIQUES 


Interior Decorators 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, Inc. 
694 Madison Avenue, New York City 


POSTER BED 
Finished in Maple. Walnut, 
Red or Brown Mahogany 
Regulation Length 
3 ft. or 3 ft. 3 in. “wide 

Head Board 43 in. 


Foot Board 29 in. 
Special at $27.50 
HENRY C. MEYER 
119 East 34th Street 
New York City 
Call when in New York 


MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- 
ing qualities of 
being rust-proof 
and indestructible 
As illustrated; or in 
the latest design — j 
similar, but with a § 
fan top. Size 934" x 
334”. Wired witha F 
standard lamp base 
and switch, ready 
to install. $6.50 &§ 
post paid. ee 


Folder on request 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. 7 BOSTON 


HANDWROUGHT SILVER 
Adaptations from e Bae welry 
Lemonade and 4) 


A varie ty gift ctive de sign 


Kolstee Studios oe Gloucester Mass. 


SPINNING Waa that really 
spin, for fireside and Colonial deco- 
tation. Illustrated folder on requesh 
UNION LOOM WORKS 
Boonville, New York 
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SF S real gas...no matter 


vVhere you live ...with Pyrofax 


you think gas can’t be had beyond the end 

the city gas mains, get acquainted with 
rofax—veal gas which burns in a genuine 
s range just like city gas. Pyrofax can be used 
r cooking anywhere. 


Pyrofax Gas is refined natural gas compressed 
to steel cylinders. Two of these cylinders, 
aced in a neat cabinet back of your house, 
come the reservoir from which you get your 
s supply. Each cylinder contains enough gas 
last the average family two to three months. 


With the Pyrofax two-cylinder system, you 
n never run out of gas. When one is empty you 
rn on the second and notify the Pyrofax dis- 
ibuting station. Immediately a new full cylin- 
r is brought and the empty one taken away. 
mple as putting a film in a camera. This service 
free—you pay only for the gas. If you live 
yond the distributing station, a full cylinder 
ill be shipped freight prepaid. 


Pyrofax is not new. It is the product of, and 
distributed by, the oldest and largest organi- 
tion in the world making compressed gases. 
is in use in thousands of homes, hospitals, 
stories and institutions beyond the reach of 
ry gas. Works with any gas appliance—in- 
iding the Electrolux refrigerator. 

The following testimonials are typical of the 


ousands we are constantly receiving from 
rrofax users the country over: “I have found 


rofax installation is simple as A, B, C. Diagram shows 
direct piping from cabinet to range. 





Pyrofax more than satisfactory.” .. . “I cannot 
say enough in praise of Pyrofax. It bakes, broils 
and cooks fine.” . . . “Only sorry I didn’t have 


it sooner.” (Names on request.) 


NE W Low PRIECES 


This wonderful cooking gas costs you little more 


than the out-of-date cooking fuel you may be 


using now. If you count the many valuable 
hours saved every week by having a quick, clean 
gas range, Pyrofax is considerably cheaper. 


Complete installation of the Pyrofax outfit, in- 
cluding a gas range, now at an amazingly low 


price. Convenient terms—small down-payment. 
Look for the name “Pyrofax”’ in order to avoid 
new and untried imitations. 





Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

»>YROFAX GAS SERVICE 
a 4 

Carpipe AND CARBON Buitp1NG, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Caribe AND CARBON BUILDING, 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
TREMENDOUS STOCKS—UNFAILING 
SERVICE—NATION’WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


PYROFAX DIVISION HB-3-30 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 

30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 

230 N. Michigan Ave b J 

(Please ac 

Please send me 

nd the name of the nearest 





Name 


Address____ 
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HAVE you ever seen a wooden 
candelabra? Probably not, as, so 
far as we know, they are a practi- 


No. 1660 , Ry 77 
Artificial ( 
Tulip 
Plant 


illustrated, 
per dozen 
$12.00 


/ 
Z « / 
murphy 
4 
FAH 


YL 


x 9 
} 


Ask for our ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE No. 16 of Artificial Flowers, 
Plants ,Trees, Vines, Garlands for Homes, 
Hotels, Theatres, Stores, etc., MAILED 
FREE ON REQUEST. 

FRANK NETSCHERT, INC. 


61 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


a breath of the past, these quaint 
figures enameled in gay colors on 
bubbly crystal. 6 each of two 
designs to each dozen. 18.00 
dozen, prepaid east of miss. 
at fine shops or direct 
write for catalog 


pitt petri, importer 


incorporated 


378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 











EARLY 
AMERICAN 
WALLPAPER 






25e< 


*, 





udev se MaeeA Send for our port- 

= folio collection of 

= *~? authentic copies of 

< Colonial and Early 

ax \merican Wall- 
RAS ite zd es 

aS ete | paper Prices range 


oe : — from 75 cents to 
$2.50 a roll, all sun-tested colorings. An 
historical background with each paper. 
$1.00 deposit required. 

Money refunded upon return of samples. 


A. H. JACOBS COMPANY 


Department ( 


119 Ww. 33rd Street, New York City 


Allanstand Cottage Industries, Inc. 
Exchange for Mountain Handicrafts 
6 Government St., Asheville, N. C. 
1895-1929 
“Kivvers” in colors or ivory white, for single or 
The hand-woven Mountain Cover- 


double beds 
let is identified by the seam in the center, in 
which our weavers match the pattern with 


consummate skill. Table Runners, Squares, 
Bags, woven in the same Kivver patterns 
Write for folder 











cally extinct type. The one illus- 
trated in Figure 13 was drawn to 


FIG. 13 





scale, with a candle as the unit of 
measure, from a photograph of a 
very old candelabra supposed to 
be the only one of its kind in 
existence. Consequently it may 
be described not only as unusual 
but as unique. It is made of 
maple, beautifully finished, and 
holds little twelve-inch cream- 
colored candles only half an inch 
in diameter at the base. Two of 
these candelabras on a refectory 
table would be a strikingly ap- 
propriate decoration, or one might 
be placed on a high window sill 
where the light from its flickering 
candles would be reflected in the 
glass behind. They are of course 
particularly suitable for early 
Colonial interiors, but their sim- 
plicity makes them at home in al- 
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most any surroundings. They 
stand 173” high and are also 173” 
broad. The cost (including one 
set of candles) is $10.00 each, 
packed and delivered.. Extra 
candles may be procured at $1.00 
a dozen. — MapLe, CHINTZ, AND 
Pewter, 99 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston. 


FOND grandparents, aunts, and 
uncles are sure to want to present 
a silver mug to the first-born of the 
new generation, even though the 
second and third arrivals receive 
pewter and then enameled tin. In 
Figure 14 is a cup that is veritably 
fit for a king. The shape is an 
adaptation from some of the 
earliest tankard mugs, dating well 
back to the sixteenth century, 
though this has plain sides instead 
of the flutings common to the 
examples of that period. Although 
you cannot see it, the inside is 


area os 


FIG. 14 


beautifully finished, with the bot- 
tom edge rounded so that there is 
no crack or crevice to hold milk. 
The cup is extremely heavy so 
that it will stand more than 


cA Touch of 


Enduring “Beauty 
mmm) for the Garden- 


Vie of high-fired, dur- 
able Terra Cotta—by 


master craftsmen—these three 
Pieces are typical of hundreds 
of works including: Sun Dials, 
Gazing Globes, Boxes, Vases, 
etc., for beautifying the Gar- 
den, Sun-room or Interior. 


Send ten cents in stamps for 
illustrated catalog. 


3220 Walnut St., Philadelphia 

















NEVER BEFORE 
AT THIS PRICE! 


Imported Handmade 
Luncheon Set $12.75 


The most extraordinary value we have 
been able to offer — this lovely set of 
Tuscany Lace, with raised threads of 
Italian Linen outlining the pattern. The 
runner, 18 x 36’, and 6 place mats 12 x 
18”, are only $12.75. Extra mats $1.25 
each; matching napkins 14” square, 
$12.50 the dozen. Separate runners in 
other sizes available. 


Send for leaflet H. 


HAAS 84 North Avenue 


LINEN SHOP New Rochelle, N. Y. 


You Can Learn 
to Identify 
Period Furniture 


This Book 
$1.00 


Authentic, brief 

andeasytoread, 

is this compact 

little volume on 

period furniture 

styles. An inter- 

esting history 

for the casual 

reader; a con- 

venient hand book for the student. 
156 pages, more than 200 illustrations. 
Thousands sold. Fourth edition now 
ready. One dollar, postpaid. 


Century Furniture Co. 
54-C Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DIRECT FROM IMPORTER 


Leaded Glass Lanterns, Italian 
Stars, colored and etched glass; 
Brass Lanterns, polished, with 
beveled glass; Iron Lanterns, 
1-16 inch material; Mirror 
Sconces, pewter finish, many 
styles and sizes. Handmade by 
the best European Workshops. 





Send for Catalog; state kind of Lanterns desired 


ART LANTERN IMPORTING CO. 


” 793 North Oak Drive Bronx, New York | 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL COURSES 
Major Course: early and late sailings. 
Italy; Switzerland; Germany (Oberammer- 
gau and Passion Play); France; England. 
Short Course: France; England. 


Sailings; June 14; June 28; July 23 
Catalogue and itineraries on request 
BosToN ScHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
140 Newbury Street 3oston, Mass. 


= , BOSTON FOLK INDUSTRIES 
ye Unfinished needlework completed. 
j Petit point chair seats enlarged. 


FLORENCE A. CHASE 
15 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR SUN ROOM DRAPERIES, MADE 
OF THESE GUARANTEED FAST-COLOR 
FABRICS, WILL NEVER LOSE THEIR 
BRIGHT, FRESH CHARM 





THE sUN ROOM, delightful as it is, is 
practical only if the gorgeous tones of 
its draperies are enduring. Hangings must 
filter the sun for months and years with- 
out losing a tinge of their original beauty. 
And even that isn’t enough. They must 
be not only sunfast, but tubfast as well. 
When summer dust blows in, curtains 
that cannot be washed become a menace 
to health. Formerly, hangings were re- 
moved during the warmer months. That 
is no longer necessary, for modern sun 
rooms are hung with Orinoka fabrics— 
guaranteed fadeless. = Use your drap- 
eries for months and then compare them 
with a scrap that has never been exposed 
to light. Not a tone will have faded. 
The Orinoka colors will withstand this 
test, for Orinoka threads are hand-dyed 


by a special process that makes them 





colorfast. Insist on Orinoka when you 


The sun room from the new Orinoka booklet 





shop for curtain material. The Orinoka 


Orinoka Colorfast Draperies are Guaranteed Mills, 183 Madison Ave., New York City. ANOPERIEs 
} > Color 
Sun and Tubfast ARMON\ 





Oy 
| Ps | 
Back or Every YARD Of Orinoka Sunfast fabrics you buy stand the : a 
Orinoka Mills with this assurance: “These goods are guaranteed | 
absolutely fadeless. If the color changes from exposure to the sun- oe i] 
eles) 


light or from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or refund the purchase price.” Look for the DRAPERIES . . . COLORS GUARANTEED sae eee ne ars 
guarantee tag on every bolt. SUN AND TUBFAST , 


OF NEW INTERIORS 





The sun room illustrated is taken from 

7 2 the 1930 Orinoka booklet, “Draperies 
THE ORINOKA MILLS and Color Harmony.” Rooms for every 
183 Madison Avenue, New York City type are shown in full color, together 
Gentlemen: I should like a copy of the 1930 Orinoka — with the appropriate fabrics for hang- 


booklet, “Draperies and Color Harmony.” I am enclos- 


is ings and upholstery. “The most perfect 
ing 20 cents. = : _ 


and beautiful booklet I have encoun- 


Nome tered... the color schemes are exqui 
‘ —E = SS ee _ ss ri 
sitely fresh,” says a leading authority on 
Street _ : _ ee interior decoration. If you would hke a 
copy, fill out the coupon below. The cost 
City State ATT of the book is 20 cents 





LEE 


HOUS £ 


Bee AO Tl Ga: 

















POLKA DOT 
SERV LELTLES 


Made in Europe 
from our design and printed in 
four colors on fine creped paper. 
Red, Green, Yellow and Blue; 
cocktail size. A box contains 48 
assorted. Sold in exclusive shops 
or direct. 


$1.15 postage paid 


AMY DREVENSTEDT 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 


A Famous 19th Century Scenic Wall Paper. 
Naked natives rowing barges, wild dances be- 
fore strange temples, slow moving oxen, tropi- 
cal foliage, suggest adventure in the Scenic 
Wall Paper HINDUSTAN, by Zuber & Cie., 
Alsace. India lies half around the world, but 
this remarkable Scenic Wall Paper brings its 
glamour to you. Illustrations upon request. Can 
be ordered through your local Decorator or 
direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


101-110 Park Ave., N. Y. 1515 Walnut St., Phila. 


Sole American Agents for Zuber & Cie, Alsace, 
and Paul Dumas, Paris. 


Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain 


INCORPORATED 


155 West 57th Street, New York City 


LONDON—COPENHAGEN— PARIS 


Unusual ’ F“a ti, vie 
selection = pieces in 
Charming 4 f Royal Co 
figurines, penhagen 
vases, 6s porcelain. 
lamps, din 

nerware and Moderately 
other deco . ame priced 


ws Genuine Royal.Copenhagen Porcelain 
eer aa . . 
euteeess bears imprint of three blue lines 


BALL BRASSES 
equal best originals in 
hand-workmanship, de- 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness 
of antique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog Free. 
WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 2. West-Chester, Pa. 














ordinary abuse. Made every step 
by hand and honest to the final 
degree, its beauty is that of use- 
fulness as well as of material and 
form, and when you know that a 
gift will have to endure a good 
many hard knocks and that its 
life will be long, it is essential to 
have it well made. The height 1s 
3;5."", while the diameter at the 
base is 3’, at the top 22”. The 
price is $35.00, and this includes 
carriage, together with any mark- 
ings vou may desire. — GEORGI 
C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


IT is almost more fun to antici- 
pate things than to realize them. 
That is why we spent last summer 
planning the new heating system 
and our Christmas holidays, and 
that is why we now enjoy think- 
ing about new things for the 
summer house, and how we shall 
spend the great and_ glorious 
Fourth. If you are so lucky as to 
be actually furnishing a new or 
new-old house where you expect 
to spend the vacation months, 
you surely will be interested in the 
new tableware shown in Figure 
15. Ihe metal parts are made of 





Pewter 


are old models have been exactly 
reproduced in Old Colony Pewter 
Write for attractive illustrated catalog 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99T Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 





37” x 191%”, thin plate mirror glass 24” x 15 
- Price $32.00. Also made in selected old 
cherry wood and curly maple. Send check 
with order, satisfaction guaranteed. Foldcr 
illustrating other fine mirrors sent on request. 


J. H. EDGETTE 
{ntiques 
1902 Genesee St. 






stainless, tasteless, wear-forever 
steel, while the handles are gay 
and practical in a colored compo- 
sition - lapis-blue, light 
amber, or white if you prefer it. 
There are regular dinner forks 
and a special salad or dessert fork; 
there are fruit knives and butter 
knives, a regulation dinner knife, 
and also a long-handled, short- 
bladed dinner knife that is a 
splendid idea. These pieces come 
in sets for two or for four people. 
The sets include all the pieces, 
with a choice of the regulation or 
the long-handled knife. They are 
$15.90 fora set for two and $30.00 
for four. These prices include 
postage. — JOHN WANAMAKER’S, 
ING We (Ce 


- green, 


SPOOL beds, of which every coun- 
try household had one if not sev- 
eral seventy-five years ago, can 
still be picked up for a song. They 
were made in great quantities and 
retained their appeal even through 
the iron- and brass-bed period, to 
the delight of bargain seekers 
to-day. Unfortunately, however, 
their first cost doesn’t tell the 
whole story. Usually they come in 
awkward sizes that no one wants, 


FINE COPIES OF EARLY AMERICAN MIRRORS 


Made from old selected woods and finished in 
the natural color. This gives them the beau- 
tiful and mellowed appearance of the old ones, 
which makes them entirely different from 
most of the so-called reproductions. 

The Chippendale scroll mirror illustrated is in 
old figured mahogany and inlaid, size overall 


rir 


Interior Decorations 


Utiea, N. Y. 





The 
JUNIOR LEAGUE 
SHOP 


14 Tillman Place 


San Francisco, Calif. 


DISTINCTIVE 
GIFTS— Toys 


Garden Bag 
$3.50 postpaid 





INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in 
selecting and assembling 
period and modern furni- 
ture color schemes, drap- 
eries, lamp shades, wall 
treatments, etc. Faculty of 
leading New York decora- 
tors. Personal assistance 
throughout. Cultural or 
Professional Courses. 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start July 7th Send for Catalog 5R 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once. . . send for Catalog 5M 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 


UNUSUAL 
FURNITURE 


including designs 
in Venetian, French, 
Colonial and Mod- 
ern. Special Furni- 
ture also designed 
and executed to your 
order. Unpainted’ 
furniture finished to 
your order. 


Illustrated booklet of 
Modern furniture 
sent upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents. 


COLORTORNE 


FURNITURE SHOPS-INC 
193 LEXINGTON AVE-NY 


Vay: 
STAND 
of 
WROUGHT 
IRON 


An Italian Flower 
Pot with Della Rob- 
bia wreath; stand 
4214” high, not in- 
cluding pot; pot 7” 
high, 614’ wide. 
Complete $20.00 
Express collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 
764 Madison Avenue New York City 


Keep 
Your Silver 
in Order 
NEVER- 
BREAK 
TRAYS 
for your flat 
silver. 4 sizes, 
Knives, Table- 
spoons, Forks 
and Teaspoons. 
Covered in heavy silver grasscloth, 
washable lining in rose, blue, green or 


yellow. Price for set — $4.75 Prepaid. 


THE MARY CAMPBELL STUDIO 
18 Clinton St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Celotex Lath, used underneath the hand- 
some plastered surfaces of this room, 
protects the beauty of the walls from 
disfiguring cracks and lath marks. 


Plastered Walls 


O 


Enduring Beauty 


... free from unsightly 


cracks 
and lath marks 





IDEAL FOR 
REPAIRING AND REMODELING 


ttics lined with Celotex Lath transform wasted 
ace into pleasant, livable rooms. The rigid units 
e light and easy to apply. Where attic space is 
nited, you can keep the whole house more com- 
rtable by nailing Celotex Lath to the attic floor 
ists and stopping the costly leakage of furnace heat. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


F (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates 
manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinojs 


MARCH 


1930 


Celotex Lath protects your walls and makes 
your home more enjoyable to live 
in all year ’round 


is people know of the comfort that 
Celotex brings to their homes . . . how it 
shuts out the dampness and chill of winter and 
the heat of summer sun. 


But not all of them know about Celotex Lath 
... the better lath that safeguards the beauty of 
plastered walls and ceilings . . . and, at the same 
time, provides the modern necessity — insulation. 


When your walls are plastered over Celotex 
Lath, the handsome surface finishes are pro- 
tected from cracks and lath marks. 


Celotex Lath comes in units, measuring 18 
inches by 4 feet. The size of these units and 
their overlapping joints eliminate the unsightly, 
streaky appearance that so often occurs with 


old fashioned lath. 


255 





All Celotex products are made from the long, 
tough fibres of cane, with millions of tiny sealed 
air cells that produce their remarkable insulating 
effect... that shut bitter cold and scorching 
sun’s rays out of your home. In years to come 
you save hundreds of dollars in fuel bills by 
preventing the costly leakage of furnace heat 
with Celotex. 


Your architect, dealer or builder will explain 
how Celotex Lath can be used in building your 
new home ... or in remodeling the home you 
are living in now. Get in touch with him at 
your first opportunity. 


And write for our interesting booklet “Celotex 
Cane Fibre Insulation,” telling how Celotex as- 
sures year ’round comfort in every room. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: Alexander 
Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. (Member of the 
Home Modernizing Bureau of the National Building 
Industries, Inc.) Sales distributors throughout the 


world. Reliable dealers can supply you withCelotex 
Standard Building Board and Celotex Lath. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


RINTE, 
e IN o 
U.S.Ae 


TCE TIOUOCS 3 








~ Window 








INTERESTING 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 

‘wy 

JAMES-R- MARSH: Co 

ESSEX: FELLS-N-J 


re ee, 


AN OLD ENGL 


a 


ISH CANTERBURY 
Faithfully 
Reproduced 


Decorative as 
well as useful for 
magazines and 
newspapers. En- 
tirely handmade 
of solid mahog- 
any and finely fin- 
ished. Orders 
promptly filled 
upon receipt of 
check or money 
order. No charge 
for packing. 

13 in. wide x 9 in. 

long x 19 in. high 

Price $37.50 


BENJAMIN FERBER 


Antiques Fine Cabinet Work 
666 Lexington Ave. New York 


GEORG .®. JENSEN 


HANDMADE MN SILVER, INC. 


Sterling silver—removable partitions 


Booklet on request 


169 W. 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE BASKART 


Large basket for trundling through 

the garden; rubber tired wheels and 

metal brace to hold when weeding. 
$3.00 express extra 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





and by the time they are cut down, 
fitted with appliances to hold 
modern springs, and_ refinished, 
they have become rather expen- 
sive. That is why it is likely to be 
just as satisfactory in the long run 
to buy a brand-new one that takes 


FIG. 16 


less manoeuvring, especially when 
you can get one so attractive as 
that shown in Figure 16. It is made 
of solid gumwood, is hand-turned 
as these beds were in the beginning, 
and is made by a careful workman 
who gives individual attention to 
each piece. You have a choice of 
three widths — 3’ 3”, 3’ 6”, or 

4’ 6”. The price is the same for 
Le width. The footboard is 383” 
from the floor, while the head- 
board is 433’’. They may be had 
unfinished, hand-finished in ma- 
hogany, maple, or walnut, or in 
flat lacquer. Unfinished, the price 
is $21.00; finished in the rubbed 
stains, the price is $26.00, while 
for the lacquer it is necessary to 


BERAW TIF UL 


‘Shopping 


add $1.00 more. These prices in- 
clude slats, casters, and crating 
charges; shipping is by express 
collect. — E. E. BurrouGHs Com- 
PANY, Conway, South Carolina. 


CHOOSING correct lighting fix- 
turés for a room Is one of the most 
searching tests of taste and dis- 
crimination. But there are to-day 
so many attractive designs to 
choose from that we find ourselves 
somewhat bewildered when _ it 
comes to making a final choice. 
The side light shown in Figure 17, 
however, is one that,we should in- 
stantly fasten upon if we were 
looking for bedroom light fixtures. 
It is quaintly original in its design 
and would fit into almost any type 
of bedroom, except, perhaps, one 
of exclusively masculine type. It 
has the special advantage of com- 
ing in three different 
French gray, Indian red, and 
chrome-yellow, with borders of 


colors — 





INDUSTRIAL 
New York Central Building 


Positions open in Residential, 
Resort Hotels, Clubs, Private Schools, 


RACK OF 
KKITCHEN UTENSILS 
Made of NIROSTA, the new inde- 


structible metal. Gives at once an old- 
world air and a smart modern touch to 
your kitchen. Practical as well as 
decorative as they will not stain, rust 
or lose their brilliant lustre. Require 
only soap and water to clean. 

Rack, 20 inches long 

Handles, 1114 inches long 


Complete set $8.50 postpaid 


ALLOY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


New York City 


Apartment and 
Sorority 


Houses, Coffee Shops, and Steamships 


EARN to be a hotel hostess. Splendid salaries, fine living, 








FASCINATING GARDEN SMOCKS 
Too Stunning for Words 


Nothing could be more charming for work 

or play; sun-fast, tub-fast India prints on 

old rose, old gold, jade, shadow blue, pome- 

granate, violet or India red. Small, medium, 

or large. (Small fits 36-38.) Prompt déliv- 

erties. Price postpaid in the United States 
$15.50 


GWENYTH WAUGH 
“The Costume Shop” 


Provincetown Massachusetts 


Mail orders 
filled 


No C.O. D.’s 


Express 
charges collect 


EAVILY Hand Cut Imported 
Dessert Service; in clear 
sparkling crystal glass. 
Bowl. 11” wide; 6 Saucers, 514”, $9.00 set 
With 12 saucers, $12.50 set 


THE FUGUET’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Edgewater Park 
Burlington Co. 


TO CROW ABOUT 


French crystal oil or vinegar bot- 
tle. Stopper a rooster’s head with 
cherry red comb and _ wattle, 
black eyes and beak. $5.00 a pair 
singly. Express extra. 


BRICK OVEN TAVERN 


“‘Where you dine in a stable’”’ 
40 Joy St., Beacon Hill, Boston 


— $2.75 


Your collection is not 
complete without a 
pair of these adorable 


Love Hounds 
Height 514 $3.00 pair 
postpaid 


BUTTERICK 
Importer 


Roman Pools 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


ZEN A MAGAZINE OF 
SELF-REALISATION 
by the Buddha’s Golden Path 
Trial three months free 


$2.00 Per Year 


Address: DWIGHT GODDARD 
THETFORD, VERMONT 











INTERIOR DECORATION 


Professional Coursts in Day, Eve.or Home f° 
Study; Color, Arrangement, Period 
Styles, Furniture, Draperies, Estimat 
ing, Rendering, Decorative Arts 
COMMERCIAL 


\ ART SCHOOL 
Dept. H.B.1 116 S. Michigan Blvd. CHICAGO 


4 luxurious surroundings for women of all ages in this 

fascinating profession. Previous experience unnecessary. Our 

2-ligt Wall easy method of special instruction will equip you for a splendid 

ights Bracket. 4 F position and good salary. Nation-wide Employment Service 

Hig shest craftsmanship. $15-50 “ - Ai Free of extra cost. Lewis students everywhere are winning 

Ready for installation. a 4 success in this new profession for women. One student writes: 

Other beautiful pieces. 4 “T am hos and manager of. an: apartment.; house .in.a 

fashionable E salary $3,600 a year, with beautiful 

apartment for my girls and self.’’ Write today for Free Book, 
‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 


swiG OEE TRAINING SCHOOLS, Station CD-8212, Washington, D.C. 
The Original and Only School of its Kind in the World 






Send for Illustrations 


| Wroaght Metal Art Works 


4644 Furman Ave. New York, N. Y. 








Wilted 


vegetables 
become 
Crisp 

and fresh 
in the 


Frigidaire. 
FH YDRATOR. 


This new moist air compartment gives lettuce and celery that 





OW you can have tender celery that 

breaks with a snap. You can have 
lettuce that crackles with crispness. You 
can have better-flavored vegetables and 
salads than ever before. For every house- 
hold Frigidaire is now equipped with the 
Hydrator. 

This marvelous new compartment com- 
bines cold and moisture in a way that 
freshens vegetables and keeps them full- 
flavored until they come to your table. 
It enables you to buy celery, lettuce and 
salad materials in larger quantities. You 
can make fewer trips to market. 

And you can have all of these benefits 
without sacrificing the dry, frosty cold 
in your other food compartments. For 
the Hydrator confines the moisture 


MARCH 1930 





“fresh from the garden”’ taste. Mail the coupon for free 
salad recipe book and complete details about the Hydrator 


to this one drawer where it is wanted. 
Besides the Hydrator, Frigidaire is also 
equipped with the famous “Cold Con- 
trol”—a simple, patented device that per- 
mits Frigidaire’s extra power to be used 
for faster freezing of ice and desserts. 
And to make Frigidaire still more con- 
venient, still more practical, still more 
beautiful—every household model is 
now rust-proof Porcelain-on- 
steel inside and out. But see 


these features for yourself. Call 





at the nearest Frigidaire display 


room at your first opportunity. 


= a 





SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 
Our free salad recipe book gives you full 


details about the Hydrator and contains 
many unusual recipes you'll want to try. 
With it we'll send a copy of the latest 
Frigidaire catalog. Sign and mail the 


coupon now. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Dept. Z-402 Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send your new salad recipe book 
and the latest Frigidaire catalog—both 


=| free. 
RICIDAIRE | 
RCFAICERATIOH NGME cocsocsececess #:F.0:66:610.0 6-650 6.0 64.0%:0:0 
| 
oe AGELESS oi s6S ei aciseasiesrescediacesaes 
(ie In Canada, Frigidaire Corporation, 


| 1604 Sterling Tower, Toronto. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Institutions... Electric Water Coolers for Homes, 


Stores, Offices and Factories... Ice Cream Cabinets... Milk Cooling Equipment... Room Coolers 


THE HOUSE VE EAU TLE EL 


How long do you want your Roof 


to last... . 


The simplest, safest answer 


in J-M_ Asbestos 


is found 


Shingles, which are everlasting 


O you and your husband face the 

task of planning your budget to 
provide for a new roof on your house? 
Perhaps you have thought of this as an 
expense to be expected about every so 
often. Would you like to make sure that 
you will never have to spend another 
dollar on your roof? You can do this. 
You can dismiss from your mind forever 
any thought of further roofing expense if 
you use safe, fireproof Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. Whether on a new 
house, or on your present home, a roof 
of J-M Asbestos Shingles will never have 
to be replaced. 


The family living under a roof of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles enjoys 
protection from roof fires, and from the 
elements as long as the house stands. In- 
creasing sales are making price reduction 
possible, but even if the price were twice 
as much, J-M Asbestos Shingles would 
represent true economy. For what truer 
economy is there than to invest the family 
funds in materials that will provide su- 
perior service yet call for no further out- 
lays? After all, a permanent roof is as 
logical as a permanent foundation. 


Colors in Wide Variety 


Don’t get the notion that J-M Asbestos 
Shingles are only sturdy barriers against 
fire and weather. These shin gles have been 
styled in a v ariety of colors and shapes. 
iE hereisa J-) M AsbestosShingle to grace any 
house, of any value, w hatever its setting. 





By color photography, we have given you 
a suggestion here of one blend of J-M 
Asbestos Shingles. There are many others. 
And whatever style or color you select you 
get the famous J-M monolithic construc- 
tion, the same everlasting combination of 
rugged Portland cement and tough, un- 
burnable asbestos. 


Every building material or lumber dealer 
has J-M Asbestos Shingles or can get them 
for you. It is to the interest of si mem- 
ber of your family to be sure that he does so. 
Send today for “The New Book of Roofs.” 
It will help you whether you are building a 
new house or re-roofing your present home. 
Its pages are filled with ideas of real value. 


Johns-Manville 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


v1 Soman <a 


Di 4 


The pleasant warm 
color of J-M Corn- 
wall Blend Asbestos 
Shingles provide for 
this Long Island 
home a roof at once 
attractive and ever- 
lasting. 


A Celebrated Trade-Mark 


The Johns-Manville trade-mark is the 
stamp of quality not only on Asbestos 
and Asphalt Shingles, but on heat insula- 
tions of every variety, Brake Linings for 
motor cars, Asbestocel Heater Pipe In- 
sulation and Acoustical materials used to 
control sound in all types of buildings. 


Widen the Comfort Zone 


You can widen the comfort zone in your 
home by enclosing unused portions with 
J-M Insulating board. J-M Board as sheath- 
ing, interior finish or plaster base provides 
structural strength and insulation. 





Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At nearest office listed below 
New York Chicago Cleveland SanFrancisco Toronto 
(Offices in all large cities) 
Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘The New Book 
of Roofs.” 


Name. 
RS-15-3 
Address. 
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or 


The Broken Arch Mirror 
Sheraton Design 
Urn and flame ornament 


Hand-made and hand-rubbed by 
New England craftsmen in our 
own shop. Over-all size 17” x 32”; 
size cf 14” plate glass 12” x 20”. 





In solid mahogany only, $13.50 


Securely packed in wood box for safe delivery, 
express Charges prepaid. Ask for folder. 


ARMSTRONG & SONS 
80 Boylston St., Boston 


New 
Models 


New 
Prices 


Makethese tables ideal gifts 
for both young and old — 


Registered U. S. Patent Office — Patents Pending 


Write for descriptive leaflet 


Solitaire Table Company 


Oid Saybrook Connecticut 


TABLES 
F FIGURED 
> CHINTZ 


grounds of pale 
green, lavender, 
yellow or blue; 
pleated edging in 
contrasting colors. 
Ready to assemble 
$35.00 prepaid. 
Mirror $10; mir- 
rored glass lamps 
$4.50 each, dotted 
Swiss shades in 
matching colors, 
$3.00 each. Express 
extra, 


DAVIS 


Boston 





HELEN 
12 Newbury St. 





Ensemble 
BAGS and SCARFS 
Made to match your costume 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 










































gold and flower decoration in con- 
trasting colors. The French gray 
is particularly attractive as it 
makes an excellent background for 
the colored flowers and gold bor- 
der, but in certain rooms the red 
or the yellow might, of course, be 
more effective. The fixture is 
8” x 4” and the cost, packed and 
delivered, is $10.00. — McKeEn- 
NEY & WATERBURY, 181 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 


HERE is a book (Figure 18) to 
delight the heart of all garden 
enthusiasts — a thing of beauty in 
itself and also a very practical af- 
fair. It is a garden record con- 
structed like a loose-leaf blank 
book, with a very heavy cover 
beautifully decorated. There is a 
charming print on the front 
framed by decorations in glowing 
colors, the whole ‘antiqued’ with 
a finishing coat which makes it 


FOR SALE BY 
John Wanamaker, Inc... New York 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.. New York 
Sterns Bros., Inc........New York 
Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., New York 
Lewis & Conger, Inc. ...New York 


Abraham & Strauss, Inc......Brooklyn 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc. .. Brooklyn 
..... Newark 


Hahne & Co., Inc........ 


durable as well as good-looking. 
Inside, the leaves are indexed for 
every month, the first leaf for each 
month giving printed advice as to 
what should be done in the garden 
at that particular time of year, 
with blank pages following on 
which the gardener may keep a 
record of his own plantings and 
other garden work during that 
month. Extra may be 
added and the record kept from 
year to year. The book is 82” x 
102’ in size and costs $11.50, 
postpaid. — FLorENcE NEsMITH, 
78 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


leaves 


THERE probably are a few peo- 
ple in the world content to sit in 
straight-backed chairs with their 
feet upon the ground. Most of us, 
however, like to lean back a bit, 
and if we can get our feet off the 
floor as well we welcome the op- 
portunity. But no ordinary foot- 
stool can give us the sense of per- 
fect relaxation and comfort that 
we get from the one illustrated in 
Figure 19, for it not only raises 


STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUES 


PREVENT 
TARNISH 


Your silverware may be kept 
bright as new — even after many 
months of storage. Just wrap it up 
securely in 


% Dexstar *% 
STAYBRITE TISSUES 


Tris household need — long felt — 
is now a practical reality — a scien- 
tific discovery that makes repolish- 
City Ing unnecessary. 
City 
City 
City 
City 


Sample of Staybr ite 
(48 sheets, size 20 x 30 in.) 
Mailed to you for $1.00 
Address Dept. 6 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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FURNITURE WITH CHARM 


Early American iron bridge 
lamp with green or amber glass 


font $7.00 
Floral print shade, 6%” $6.00 
Wing chair in flowered print on 
ecru background, harmonizing 
with any color scheme. $81.00 
Packing and shipping charges extra 
FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 


Eleanor Frazer, Interior Decorations 
39 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


An English Sweets Dish 
in Excellent Silver Plate 


Basket design with reed and ribbon 
mount in the true character of the 
George Third period. 6 inches 
high; 6% inches long; ideal for 
bon-bons, sweets, nuts, etc. 

The price $7.50, delivered free to 
any point within the United States. 


Write to A. Schmidt & Son 
567 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Chromium “Silver” Trees 
Smart — Effective — New 
Table Decoration 


Use them alone or combined with flowers. 
A distinct addition to the buffet when not in 
use on the table. 104%” high, base to tip. 
$4.00 the pair, express collect. ($7.50 for four) 


Place-card Holders to match are $4.00 dozen 


DANIEL’S DEN 


338 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Carefully made 
LAYETTES 
which conform 
to the best 
medical advice 
From 
$16.50 to $75.00 


Miss Cannon's Ms 32 Brattle Street 
Shop Cambridge, Mass 
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Early American stretcher design 


SOLID MAPLE 


Hand rubbed in Golden Honey, 
Spanish or Autumn Brown 


30 x 10; 8 a? high @ sites G7 De 


Book let upon request 


SOMERSET SHOPS 
43 W ater Street, Fairfield, Maine 


Direct 2. 


from the native weavers, this 
homespun, fringed 


SLUMBER 
THROW 


POSTPAID 


Luxurious mas- 

P’ terpieces in wool — 

’ at surprising savings. 

Latest offering of the 

: native Vermont  wool- 

crafters in the popular homespun weave 

of purest virgin wool. Just the touch to 

lend new charm to the Boudoir, the 

Lounge, Sleeping Porch, Living Room or 

Den. Full-fringed at both ends; size 

60” x 72’. Mailed to any address for only 

$7.50, postpaid. Not sold in stores. Your 

choice of Gold, Green, Rose, Orchid, 
Blue. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for handsome catalog of woolen 

wares of heirloom quality. 


Vermont Natives Industries 
Shop H-10 


Bridgewater Vermont 


sgl *: 
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BIBS FOR THE BABY 
White mercerized bibs whose gay blu 
borders picture horses, elephants or bunnies, 
have a strong appeal for the discriminating 
baby. 6 for $6.59 or $1.25 each prepaid. 


Woven by the Blind at 
BLINDCRAFT SHOP 


39 NEWBURY ST BOSTON, MASS 


Early American Reproductions 
Cc. R. HOOD & COMPANY 
Send 10c for illustrated catalog 
Factory and Showroom 
27 Park Street Beverly, Massachusetts 








the feet, but supports the legs as 
well. In use, the footstool slants in 
the opposite direction from that 
shown in the photograph, the 
board coming up under the calves 
of one’s legs. It is a unique and 
delightful support which is difficult 
to describe and must be tried to be 
fully appreciated. A well-known 
orthopedist prescribes such stools 
for his patients, but one does not 
need to have flat feet in order to 
enjoy the comfort of such a foot- 
rest. The stool may be had in any 
of the ordinary wood finishes and 
is especially attractive in a soft 
maple color. It measures 18’” in 
both directions and costs $6.00, 
which includes packing but not 
shipping, which will be by express 
collect. — HELEN Davis, 12 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 


A DAY of engrossing activity, 
your own fireside at five o’clock 
with tea, toast, and marmalade, 
the whole evening of relaxation 
to anticipate. Nothing can be 
more satisfying, provided that you 
have the proper tool with which to 
apply the marmalade to the toast. 
On such trifles does one’s peace of 
mind depend. The small spread- 
ers In Figure 20 are ideal for the 
purpose, so small — 43” long — 
that they’ll stay on a plate, yet 
they have capable blades. They 
are made of that fascinating 
metal, duragold, which tarnishes 
not, neither does it wear off. The 
handles are of galalith in assorted 
colors — green, coral, blue, or 
yellow. They are $8.00 the dozen, 


GEBELEIN 


Silversmith 
79 Chestnut St., Boston 


Copper bowls have for 
years been a favorite se- 
lection of our customers 
in their search for wed- 
ding gifts that are un- 
usual. 
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postpaid, or $4.00 for a half dozen, 
which would be a very nice little 
gift indeed. — Le Moucuorr, INC., 
757 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


FIG. 2O 


WE give a great deal of thought to 
our kitchens and do not hesitate to 
spend time and money on them, 
yet rarely does a modern kitchen 
have the charm of a smoky primi- 
tive foreign cottage kitchen where, 
even though there are no modern 
conveniences, the shining copper 
pots hang in orderly rows and the 
well-polished metal has a homely 
beauty that endures from one 
generation to another. In Figure 
21 are some kitchen utensils that 


MAKER OF FINE SILVERWARE 
also 
PEWTER and COPPER SPECIALTIES 


Several beautiful designs 
are shown inourrecently 
prepared folder on Cop- 
per Bowls, copy of which 
will be sent on request. 


ammered Copper Bowls 





Objects of Beauty—Practical for Every Use 






Beaux Arts 
S3 years experience in 








New Artistry in Radiator 
Concealment 


Radiator Cabinets sized to any 


| need and designed to harmonize 
| with all modish interiors. Avail- 


able from a wide variety of models. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
441 Lexington Ave. New York City 





heating and ventilating 
c o 





















See Fer on ns 
MR. STEPHEN MINOT 
by Trumbull 

Miniature Portrait in color from the orig- 
inalin Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. One 
of ten subjects in our new series of Colo- 
nial Portraits. Framed in No. 5674, metal 
gold plated with black panel, measuring 
6% x5}4" outside. Price $7.50. 

Send for CP-1, Circular illustrating 

Ten Framed Portraits 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 Park Square 


Boston 


Arlington 
Massachusetts 


Lawn 
Ornaments 


Tuis beauti- 
fully modeled 
deer, rabbits, 
dogs, furniture 
and many oth- 
er items in cast 
iron, for your 
lawnandhome 

are pictured in our catalog, sent 

gladly on request. 

National Foundry, Whitman, Mass. 


iy 


NEW! Mg 


Authentic Reproduction in Maple 
of an old New England Sleigh Seat 


Now used for fireside or porch. Also a con- 
venient book stand. Height, 234%”, Length, 
26”. Special Price $9.50. Express extra. 


The Swinging Basket 
Chatham, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


1714” x 11% 
TOLE TRAY 
In gray-green and gold with medallion 
of hand blocked Italian paper in soft 
colors, made from original wood cut. 
$6.85 postpaid 
Florence Nesmith 


78 Chestnut St. 138 Market St. 
Boston, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 
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hich pervades this spacious living-room is due to the Mohawk Chenille which serves as 


a base for the decorative scheme, arranged under the supervision of John Bloeser, interior decorator of Los Angeles. 


THE GROWING VOGUE OF CHENILLE 
What Mohawk Chenille has brought to the floors of the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Ray D. 


Robinson of Los Angeles, this luxurious weave can bring to homes of taste everywhere. 


y 1s clear that there is a decided 
vogue for Chenille in America 
to-day. This growing acceptance 
was to be expected, when the 
fabric’s luxury, its adaptability 
and its true loveliness came to be 
thoroughly appreciated. 


The views on this page of the 
lately-completed home of Ray D. 
Robinson, in Los Angeles, de- 
monstrate better than words what 
Mohawk Chenille rugs and carpets 
can contribute to homes of taste 
and distinction. 


Above all, Mohawk Chenilles, 
woven to order, make it possible 
to individualize a home, since 
their design and color range is 
virtually without limit. Then, too, 
because they can be woven free 
of seams—up to 30 feet wide—and 
in any length, Mohawk Chenilles 


This panelled study invites to scholarly pirsuits 
—or to the revival of the art of conversation. And 
how much the Mohawk Chenille upon the floor 
contributes to the room's engaging personality! 








provide an unmarred expanse of 
deep and lustrous beauty as a base 
for the other furnishings. 


Finally, and this is true of no 
other woven floor covering, Mo- 
hawk Chenilles can be loomed to fit 
exactly every room outline, how- 
ever irregular. They can be made 
to run around hearths and radiators 
and into alcoves, and all without a 
cut or seam—even though the rug 
or carpet may havea border. Nat- 
urally this unique ‘flexibility’ has 
met with the approval of the dis- 
cerning, who are using Chenille 
increasingly to grace their floors. 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills offers 
its services to your decorator or 
furniture dealer in “‘clothing’’ your 
floors softly, beautifully, durably— 
through the medium of its fine 
Chenilles. 
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Sheraton 
Cheval 
Mirror 


No. 230 


9 
Period 1790. Built of solid mahogany 
Posts are reeded, has brass claw feet 
Very handsome piece. Size of plate 
mirror 24 in. wide by 54 in. high 


Price $103.50 


Photographs of Genuine Antiques and 
Portfolio of True Reproductions sent 
upon request 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 


A Cleverly Contrived 
Gateleg Tuck-away Table 


The original of this quaint little Gate- 
leg Tuck-away Table is in the old 
Michie Tavern at Charlottesville, Va. 
Our handmade reproduction is avail- 
able in Maple, Walnut or Pine. It is 
28” high, and the top when extended 
is 26” x 30’. The center leaf is 84” 
wide. No metal whatever has been 
used in its construction, and its clever 
make-up is most appealing. Price, $40, 
f.o.b. Harrisonburg, Va. Send in your 
request now for our handsome new 
catalogue. Enclose twenty five cents 
stamps or coin. 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INC. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Authentic, Handmade Reproductions of 
Antiques 


Navajo Indian Rugs 


One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool 
throughout. A few prices and sizes. Postage 
prepaid. 

27” x 45”, $11.50 48”" x 80’, $37.50 

40" x 60", 22.50 60” x 96”, 65.00 

R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 

Established 1903. Dept. 39-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


SPOOL 
BEDS 


Hand Turned 


E, E. Burroughs Co. 
Conway, S, C. 





will give your modern kitchen the 
same sort of charm in a modern 
way. They are made of a specially 
processed nickel-chrome alloy that , 
will not rust or corrode or con- 
taminate food in any way. It is 
so hard that it is entirely free from 
pit marks where food particles can 


collect. It has a stunning silvery 


FIG. 


finish from which any discolora- 
tion caused by too direct or too 
constant heat may be readily 
removed with soap and hot water. 
It is never necessary to use any 
sort of scouring powder. One of 
the most interesting features is the 
fact that the metal retains the 
heat so that you can use a much 
lower gas fiame than with other 


BeEAGU, Lol GAL 

















materials. The handles, you can 
riveted, but are 
welded in such a way that they 
never come off and are placed low 
so that cleaning around them 


see, are not 


is simplified. The double- -hpped 
saucepan in the quart size is 
$4.60. It is 627’” in diameter and 

deep. The two-quart size is 


21 


$4.85, while the three-quart size 
is $5.60. The 83” fry pan (13’ 
deep) is $4.60, while the 10’’ size 
is $5.45. These prices are all post- 
paid. These are really quite as 
nice pieces of kitchen ware as | 
have seen, and they should last 
a lifetime. — INDUsTRIAL ALLOY 
Propucts CORPORATION, New 
York Central Building, N. Y. C. 








Patio pieces solve the problem of 
out-of-door furniture, for they are at 
once, good looking, weather-proof, 
and extremely light weight. Con- 
structed of steel and cane—the metal 
frames are welded, eliminating all 
bolts, joints and rivets. G Each piece 
will retain its unusual charm foryears. 
© Write us today for photographs and 
our booklet COLOR CORNERS. 


FICKS REED COMPANY 
GALLERIES 
RPA as le bea ST te 
Cincinnati, O. New York, N. Y. 
Seta bores 
Cleveland, O. Ud) a 





COLONIAL 
COVERLETS 


Woven in the Mount ains of V irgini a from 
famous old designs: ‘‘Whig Rose,’’ Lover's 
Knot,” etc. Distinctive covers for couches. 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
Also Hooked Rugs, Table Runners and 
Candle Stands 
Write for free booklet 
LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 


‘‘Rosemont"’ Marion, Virginia 








‘Plant a Beautiful 
“Strawherry far 


for your Garden 
this Summer! 


Here's a large, un- 
glazed and all hand- 
turned pottery 
“Strawberry Jar”’ in 
terra cotta shade, 
with a hand- wrought 
iron stand in rust fin- 
ish. It will beautify 
any spot in your gar- 
den or on your sun 
porch. Plant vines in 
its 12 pockets and a 
shrub in the top. 
aioe mate height 
of Jar and Stand, 29’. 
No. 340 complete 
$27.00. Jar without 
Stand, $16.00. 


Express Extra 


The ee CHEST 
Asheville, N. C. 


Originators of SUNT NANCY. 
-HAND HOOKED RUGS : 


Learnto bea— 
LAN DSCAPE ARCHITEC 


I wa Home—By Mail 


om Big fees;pleasant health- 
AN ful work;adignified, un- 
crowded profession 
offering remarkable 
opportunities to both 

men and women. Ex- 

perts earn $50 to $200 

a week. Some students 

pay for course from fees 

earned while studying. 


Write today for details. 


American Landscape School 
Member National Home 
Study Council 
15 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, la. 


TOAD STOOL 
BIRD 
BATH 


Made of one piece cast 
stone, 29” high, 21” 
wide. Price $20, delivered 
prepaid to your freight 
station. Cash or check 
with order. 


A folder showing other 
unusual things for the 
garden will be sent on 
request. 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 


524-26 North Charles St. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Hides’Em Is Not a Furniture Polish 


Hides'Em is used only where the surface is 
scratched, bruised or otherwise damaged. Hides- 
‘Em gets results sos imply and easily that anyone 
can use it successfully on oak, mahogany, walnut 
or any other stained wood. The re sults are per- 
manent and satisfactory. $1.00 postpaid. 
HIDES’EM LABORATORY 
15 E. Montgomery St. Johnstown, N. Y. 


GOLD FISH Imported Japanese, Chi- 
nese and American fish. 
Aquarium plants, castles, shells and supplies. 
We make artistic aquariums suitable for beauti- 
ful homes, conservatories, the laboratory, etc 
Illustrated circular free. 
Pioneer Aquarium Works, Racine, Wis. 


Brandied Fruits Kumquats 
Sherry Nuts Jellies 
S Pickles 


Pralines 
Preserves 
Marmalades Stuffed Da 
Write for Price List 
“OLE MIS’S PANTRY” 
726 W. Beach Pass Christian, Miss. 
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How disheartening it is to see, to yearn 
for extravagant beauty, and to have cir- 
cumstances deny it to us! And then, what 
pleasure is there to find that we can have 
grace and charm about us... exquisite 
loveliness, all within the average income! 

Thousands of home owners are learning 
that surroundings may be mirrors of taste, 
reflections of perfect discrimination, by 
wisely beginning with the foundation of 
interior artistry ... the walls, 

Wall-Tex gives to all, to those of mod- 
est as well as to those of larger incomes, 


a chance to realize their ambitions. Place 
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Wall-Tex on your walls. See the matchless 
colors brighten up the interior. Know the 
joy of perfect protection against the rav- 
ages of dirt, dust, and passing years. Wall- 
Tex is a durable fabric permeated with 
quality oils and colors. It is cleansable; 
its beauty outlasts a decade. Should fancy 
tire of its pattern, it may be redecorated 
with plaster, paint or lacquer treatments. 

There is a Wall-Tex pattern to har- 
monize with every scheme of decoration. 
Wall-Tex costs but little more than very 
ordinary wall coverings and the years 


will prove its final economy. 


Use the margin of this page in writing for illustrated folder 
“The Modern Trend in Wall Coverings’ 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORPORATION 


Formerly The Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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“A HOME, 
A BEAUTIFUL HOME .. . 


CAN | EVER HAVE ONE?” 





WALL-TEX 


No. 3872. A beautiful scenic and floral design, 


reminiscent of fine old tapestry 











Be Sure of Satisfaction 


Build your fireplace with the Colonial Damper 
and avoid the mistakes that ruin a fireplace. 
Your architect or contractor will recommend a 
Colonial Damper as insuring the correct forma- 
tion of the fireplace throat the vital part 
and perfect draft control without smoking. 
Styles and sizes to fit every type of fireplace. 
Write today for free descriptive folder. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of fireplaces and fireplace 


furnishings and the Glo-Hot Electric Grate 
4605 Roosevelt Road 


Colonial Damper. 


Chicago, Illinois 


NEWEST HOMES 


‘ach -Four books *322 ae aid’ 


HOMES of the Moment, Spanish 

and English 

(2) BUNGALOWCRAFT (22nd Edition) 

(3) NEW SPANISH BUNGALOWS (5th 
Edition) 

(4) TWO STORY HOMES DE LUXE 
(2nd Edition) 

Spanish and English Homes. Select the Home 

“vou've dreamed about.’ 

It will pay you to send now. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
Dept. H. 527 1. W. Hellman Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





HOME ELEVATORS 
and DUMB WAITERS 


modernize your home and ‘‘eliminate 
the stairs."’ 


Electric — Hydraulic — Hand Power 


Write for Catolog 


BECKWITH 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Established 1889 
119 Albany St. Boston, Mass. 


6 
sovUna'te HOUSES? 
dN Saition 
45 Designs 
160 
Illustrations 


Price $3.00 
Postpaid 
Plans and de signs in Colonial, E nglish, Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture. Dime nsions, 
general specifications and practical, useful infor- 
mation for the H ome builder. Houses costing from 
$11,000 to $45,000 to erect. 


Detailed plan service. Erection supervision 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WEATHER VANES 
Catalogue of 
individual Designs 


on request 


NATURE STUDIO 
243 W. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 





The Atlantic Monthly — America’s 
**Most Quoted Periodical’’ 
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to Common Questions 


Q). lsam planning to alter my house, 
and want to veneer the walls either 
with brick: or with stucco. Which 
would be better: 


A. It depends on the strength of 
the foundations ard of the frame. 
A stucco veneer is attached to the 
walls, which must be stout enough 
to carry its great weight. For a 
brick veneer, on the other hand, 
the foundation walls are widened 
to form a base that supports the 
new walls, which are attached 
to the present structure only by 
wire ties. You had better consult 
a competent architect before mak- 
ing the decision. 


> 


@; How can | tell whether a house 
that | am thinking of buying is well 
built? 


Xe Chiefly by the reputation of 
the builder. If he is honest and 
trustworthy he will be proud of 
his work and will build well. Find 
out what people think of other 
houses that he has built;:and talk 
with him to form your own im- 
pression of his sincerity. Beyond 
this, pay some competent person 
to examine the house and report 
on its condition. 


+ 


Q. What makes the pounding in the 
pipes of a steam-heat system? 


A. The struggle between steam 
going one way and water going the 
other. Water formed in a radiator 
by the condensation of steam 
flows back to the boiler and some- 
times fills a small section of the 
pipe; when that happens the 
steam throws it against a bend in 
the pipe, which produces the 
noise. There is no pounding with 
large pipes, or with separate pipes 
for water and steam. 


+ 


Q. One of my neighbors says that 
paint mixed by hand is better than 


ready-mixed paint. Is this so? 


A. No, for there 
provement 


can be no 1m- 
over paint made of 


high-quality materials in scien- 
tifically established proportions 
and mixed by machinery. Top- 


grade paint makers will analyze 
the ingredients and apply to every 








stage of manufacture a precision 
not possible with hand mixing, 
and while an old-time expert will 
produce excellent paint, his best 
results will rarely be as good and 
cannot be better. 


> 


Q. What charges should I consider 
in comparing What it costs me to own 
my house with what I used to pay 
for rent? 


A. Interest on the mortgage; 
loss of interest on the cash that 
you have put in; taxes; assess- 
ments; insurance; an average of 
repair charges over a term of 
years. You may also have to add 
the costs of services that might 
have been included in rent, but 
which you are now paying — 
heat and water, for instance. 


+ 


Q. | am putting plumbing in a house 
in the country, but do not know how 
to provide hot water. There is no gas. 


A. Install a tank of the usual 
kind, and use either coal or kero- 
sene, whichever is more conyen- 
ient. A coal heater, made for the 
purpose, takes only a shovel or 
two a day, and provides an 
abundance of hot water. Kerosene 
burners look much like gas burners 
and can be had either to be turned 
on and off by hand or to work 
automatically. Except for the 
filling of the tank and occasional 
cleanings, they are as convenient 
as gas heaters. Of the two fuels, 
coal will probably be the cheaper. 


> 


Q. What can be used to finish the 
foundation walls where they show in 
the basement? They are very rough. 


A. Clean them thoroughly, go 
over them with a wire brush to 
remove loose particles, and plaster 
them with portland cement. 


+ 


Q. In several of my rooms there is a 
gap between the floor and the base- 
board that collects dust and seems to 
make a draft. What can | do about it? 


A. Cover it with moulding of the 


kind known as ‘quarter-round,’ 
pressing it tightly against the 


floor but nailing it to the base- 
board so that the floor will be free 











































FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises residences 
throughout the East and South and these 
books show representative examples of his 
work. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13% x 19 inches, 

30 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 to 

erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 

‘““STUCCO HOUSES”’ (cloth) 14” x 26”, 

24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000 to 

$140,000 to erect. English, French, Italian, 

Spanish styles. Price $10.00 delivered. 

Fach Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, De- 

scriptions, Estimates. 

Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 













DE LUXE EDITION. A most wonderful book 
of home plans. Nearly 200 illustrations of floor 
plans and photos of English and American colo- 
nial dwellings, cottages and bungalows costing 
to build from $1500 to $20,000, showing homes * 
actually constructed with shingle walls, stucco 
and brick veneer. Size of book 8 x 11’’, with a 
short specification for each design and approxi- 
mate cost to build. Many complete plans and 
specifications as low as $10.00. This book may 
save you several hundred dollars in cost of build- 
ing. Postpaid for $1.00. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








CALIFORNIA HOME PLANS 














SELECT your plans from our books of artistic 
homes, showing floor plans and exteriors. 
Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $2. 00 
Various Plans, 38 plans inc. duplexes. $1.00 
Small Bungalows kinds, 3 to 5 rooms. 

All thre’ ooks, prepa rid, $4.00 

GEORGE P. TELLIN 

1571 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, California 



















Cottage Door Latch Set 
+ Unusual Urn Design, Set of 4 pieces 
FRONT illustrated, $2.50. Send for interest- 
@mcuts ing catalog of hand forgediron ware 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Dept. B, Asheville, North Carolina 







HAMSTRINGING 
OUR TEACH ERS 





Read Earl W. Anderson's paper 
inthe March Atlantic Monthly and 
learn the astonishing demands 
some of our school boards make 
on the teachers. 
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GARBAGE IN THE HANDY [@ 
HOPPER DOOR AND f@ 
FORGET 





HE old coal fired furnace has disappeared in a million homes 

— and a million homes have faced the problem of “what to 
do with waste and rubbish” ... Many have solved the problem 
in the only satisfactory way — with a Kernerator. Waste, wilted 
flowers, garbage, sweepings — all domestic refuse no longer 
is a problem. In these homes all this waste is put in the handy 
hopper door, in or near the kitchen, and forgotten .. . No fuel 
is required. The rubbish burns the garbage that has already 
been partially dried by air, an exclusive Kernerator feature 
... Don’t permit the rubbish problem to creep into your new 
home ... Talk it over with your architect and he will write 
a Flue Fed Kernerator into the specifications . . . The Handy 
Hopper Door for rubbish waste and garbage will repay its 
cost many times in convenience. Send for Kernerator Booklet. 
Kernerator Incinerator Co., 723 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


KERNERATOR 





U.S. PA 


INCIN ERATION 








—» 


EXISTING BUILDINGS 


—-- 


FOR NEW 


—+—-— 
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THE TOMES HE 


BEAUW TIF UL 


THE HOME BUILDERS GUIDE 


For INVALIDS 


The Sedgwick Invalid Elevator 
is a blessing to the aged and in- 
firm, to persons suffering from 
lameness or heart trouble. It is 
absolutely safe and costs nothing 
to operate. Write Sedgwick 
Machine Works, 157 West 15th 
Street, New York, for Booklet 
No. 153 and other interesting 
literature. 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Waiters - Glevators 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


i 


C Si Rs 
e e 
California Homes 
Three delightful books on home designing 
and decorating, containing actual photos, 
floor plans and descriptions of the most 
architecturally interesting medium- priced 
homes in America...BEAUTIFUL HOMES, 
all types, 100 pages, $2 postpaid; SPANISH 
HOMES, 36 pages, yi posthatls DRAPERY 
VOGUE, 52 pages of fascinating interiors 
with detailed notes on furnishing, $1 post- 
paid...ali three books postpaid, $3. 
CLEVELAND PUBLICATIONS | 
624A S. LaBrea Av. - Los Angeles, Calif. 


A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 
7 1 JUST, (PUBLISHED! 


HOMES 


Designed by 
Robert L. Stevenson 
Architect 


204 pages, 160 homes, 
500 illustrations 


An almost unlimited 
variety of designs of 
moderate cost 

Ree Eee *‘Homes of Today" 
with plans, interior 
and exterior views of 
appealing interest to 
the home builder, 


Price $3.00 


R. L. STEVENSON 
519 Paddock Building Boston, Mass. 


Send check to 





TELLER’S 
COLONIAL HARDWARE 
SPECIALIZING IN 


Window, Door and Cupboard 
fitments for the Early American 
House. 
Brochure on Request 
MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St. Kingston, N.Y. 


JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
| CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 


A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth, Pa. 





Let Window Shopping help you to make 


your purchases at your own convenience. 














to contract and expand. It can 


be finished as part of the floor or 
of the baseboard, as you prefer. 
This is a job with which any 
carpenter is familiar. 


~> 


Q. I am beginning to design a house, 
and am undecided whether to make 
the living-room square or oblong. 
Which do you prefer? 


A. You are commencing at the 
wrong end, for your planning 
should start with the bedrooms. 
These rooms are the most essen- 
tial, and knowing exactly how 
many you must have and what 
their relations should be, they 
should have your first and most 
careful thought. The plan for the 
bedroom floor will establish the 
outline of the house and show 
by the position of the plumbing 
the location of the kitchen on the 
floor below. The divisions for the 
other rooms on that floor will then 
be obvious, with the shape of the 
living-room not so much a matter 
of choice as of necessity. 


> 


Q. | had planned to put linoleum in | 


my laundry in the cellar, but the man 
in the store says that it will not last 
and refuses to sell it to me. Why? 


A. Because the moisture ab- 
sorbed by the concrete floor from 
the ground beneath would be 
unable to pass to the air of the 
cellar, as it usually does, and 
would cause rotting. To prove 
this, lay a piece of linoleum, 
carpet, or even heavy paper, on 
your cellar floor, and in two or 
three days you will find that the 
concrete beneath it is damp. For 
such service the flooring must be 





waterproof, as is the case with 
asphalt tiles cemented down with 
hot asphalt. These can be had in 
dark shades of several colors, and 
are satisfactory in appearance and 
in wearing quality. 


+> 


Q. Knowing that red cedar is deadly 
to moths, | lined a closet with red- 
cedar shingles, but with no effect, for 
several valuable things have been 
ruined. How do you explain this? 


A. By your having taken it for 
granted that because some vari- 
eties of red cedar are repellent to 
moths, all of them are, which ts 
not the case. You should have 
used the kind known as aromatic 
red cedar, which grows in Ten- 
nessee and thereabouts and con- 
tains the cedar oil that is deadly 
to moths. Red-cedar shingles 
have none of it. You can get it in 
planks that are finished and ready 
to apply; all of the closet should 
be lined, including the floor and 
door, and the door should be 
tightly weatherstripped, prefer- 
ably with metal. 


> 


Q. I want to throw two closets to- 
gether to make a bathroom. The space 
is five feet square, which is large 
enough for the fixtures; but the only 
place for a radiator seems to be high 
up on awall. Will this be satisfactory? 


A. Yes; but if you will use a 
pedestal lavatory you can get 
a brass radiator to fit between the 
pedestal and the wall, which will 
be better. Or you can set a 
radiant electric heater into the 
wall, with the front flush with 
the tiling. 





House Plan Portfolio 


REVISED and enlarged Portfolio of 


House 


Beautiful Homes will be 


sent to you upon receipt of 25 cents. 
This includes small houses of various 
types and materials of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for 
sale. Our free bulletin describing our 
individual service will be sent with this 
or separately if you desire. 


The Home Builders’ Service Bureau 
I enclose 25 cents for the New Portfolio of House 


O Beautiful Homes 





8 Arlington St., Boston 


O I shall be glad to have your free bulletin describ- 
ing your Individual Service 











EXHIBITION 
OF SMALL 
HOUSES 

























































Selected from the 
3rd ANNUAL COMPETITION 
conducted by the 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE 

8 Arlington Street, BOSTON. 





Exhibitions have already been 
held in Boston, SprRINGFIELD 
(Mass.) New York and 
PuHivapELpHtA. Those sched- 
uled for the future include: 


March 3 to 13 

PirTsBURGH 
ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


March 17 to 29 
BuiLpers’ ExcHANGE 


Cleveland, Ohio 


April I to 15 
G. L. Hupson Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
April 21 to May 3 
BuiLpers’ ExcHANGE 
Chicago, Illinois 
May 7 to 79 
BuiLpers’ ExcHANGE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


May 24 to Fune 7 
Pustic Liprary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Fune 12 to 26 

Kansas Ciry 

Art INSTITUTE 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Fuly 2 to 12 
HIGHLAND Park GALLERIES 
Dallas, Texas 


Fuly 21 to August 4 
ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING 
MaTerRIAL EXHIBIT 
Los Angeles, California 


August 6 to Tf 
ComMMUNITY ArTS 
ASSOCIATION 
Santa Barbara, California 


August 18 to 30 
BuitpInc MaTeRIAL AND 
MACHINERY EXHIBIT 
San Francisco, California 


September 6 to 13 
Meter & FRANK ComMPANY 
Portland, Oregon 
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A COAT OF MEERA PROTECTION 
FOR PREMING OR UNDERCOATING 


rk) | 








LEAMING with a freshly painted surface, every 

house looks attractive. But what’s beneath the sur- 
face of the outside paint? What sort of priming coat 
protects the outer beauty? The elements will soon find 
out but you should know before they do. 


To keep the beauty of the finish coats the well built house 
should have its wooden structure painted, or primed, 
with a coat of metal protection—with Aluminum Paint. 
For wood is absorbent. It expands and contracts with 
absorption and evaporation of moisture, and it is affected 
by these changes from inside as well as out. Aluminum 
Paint closes the pores; seals them; adheres to the surface 
of the wood with a tenacious hold. 


—then let the elements 
hammer away... 


Primed with Aluminum Paint, your house is permanently 
sealed with a metallic shield. For this paint is literally 
Aluminum . . . beaten into tiny flakes. 


As it is applied these minute flakes of metal overlap, 
build up, one upon another, producing a tough, flexible 
coat of Aluminum that defies rain, sun, snow and hail. 
This moisture-resisting priming coat prevents cracking and 
peeling of outer paint coats. Blocks resin seepage, with its 
consequent brown spots. The best Aluminum Paint is 
made with Alcoa Albron powder. 


You will be interested in a new book which explains the 
use of Aluminum Paint for every protective purpose. Let 
us send you a copy. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA, 2423 Oliver Building, pirrspurcu, pa., Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALCOA ALBRON 


POWDER FOR 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


LEE HOW SSE Beh At! Tel FAO LE 


an important factor in planning your hom 
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Residence of 
CHARLES E. SEILER, Esq. 
RIVER OAKES 









— HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ry 


CHARLES W. OLIVER 
Architect 


E HE day has arrived when rooms. JLibbey-Owens “A” quality glass is a 
window beauty has become a recognized factor definitely superior product, ranking as first 


in home building. For windows can now be choice of architects, contractors and builders 


made truly beautiful because window glass has the country over. It is exceptionally clear, of 
been vastly improved. § This refinement in glass 


ich, brilliant | —and each ligh h 
making dates back to the development of the nich Reset aS terre ee ee ae 


familiar L/O label. 9JAsk for Libbey-Owens 


exclusive Libbey-Owens process of manufacture 
Glass—specify it when building, and assure 


—a process that has set a new standard of glass 
quality—and which now provides window glass yourself of the utmost in window beauty. 


that makes truly beautiful windows and attractive Libbey-Owens Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS 


FLAT DRAWN CLEAR 
Eese, SHEET GLASS 

















ANTIQUE 












WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE 
SHOPS whose names and 
addresses are given at the 
ond of each item with 
regard to any object men- 
‘tioned in this department 


HIS is the month in which we 
begin to look forward longingly to 
long quiet afternoons spent in the 
garden with an ‘easy’ book and a cupof 


tea. Probably few of us 
actually enjoy many 
such afternoons dur- 
ing a summer, but we 
always mean to — in 
March. And it is then 
that we usually de- 
cide that things need- 
ed inside the house can 
wait until autumn, and 
turn our attention to 
matters of the garden. 

No doubt this love- 
ly old pewter wall 
basin hung originally 
in some early Rhenish 
monastery hall. But 
whata beautiful piece 
of garden furniture it 


ape question of appropriate wall 
coverings is at once the most 
dificult and the most fascinating 
problem which the woman who fur- 
nishes with antiques is called upon to 
solve. Fortunately, if what she finds 
is of good design, she need not worry 





MARCH 


would make, its cool gray shimmering 
against an ivy-covered wall! I saw it 
last month in a shop where there was 
as fine a collection of early Continental 
pewter as I have seen 
for sale anywhere in 
America. If your 
weakness is for pew- 


you are interested in 
some of the better 
early ecclesiastical 
pieces, I advise you to 
see these things before 
they are dispersed. 
You will be sure to 
covet an old carved 
oak dresser on which 
the smaller pieces are 
arranged. — THE 
ExHRICH GALLERIES, 
36 East 57th Street, 
NE DEG: 


single strips of old Chinese paper to 
elaborate hand-painted panels in sets 
large enough to furnish the most pre- 
tentious drawing-room. The ones 
illustrated are two of a set of seven 
eighteenth-century chinotserie panels 
from the excellent collection exhibited 





overmuch about the country of its 
origin, even though her plans be for 
an all-American house. Nothing in 
the history of American antiques is 
better established than the fact that 
practically all the finer wall coverings 
of Colonial days were imported. There 
are nowadays several delightful shops 
devoted exclusively to these things 
where early wall hangings may be 
bought, ranging all the 


way from 


HE International Antiques Exhi- 
bition for 1930, to be held in the 
Grand Central Galleries of New York, 
in April, offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for those who are buying an- 
tiques for their houses to learn what 


by Isabella Barclay in Boston during 
the past winter. The background is the 
soft green which goes so well with 
ivory woodwork and old mahogany. 
Mrs. Barclay also has a number of 
recently designed papers for the de- 
lectation of the devotees of mod- 
ernism. One was so charming that I 
was almost persuaded..... 
IsaBeL_a Barcray,/6 Fast 53rd Street, 
N. LY: iC: 


the market affords. 
reservations already made, a greater 
number of dealers will be represented 
at this exhibition than have ever come 
together in this way in America before. 
While they cannot, of show 


Judging from the 


course, 


ter, and especially if 


S New Anrisric 
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Movemswr 


NE evening a group was discussing 

the new interest in art. Magnifi- 
cent art museums have gone up and 
millions have visited them. But these 
are a relatively small number and there 
are other millions who can’t go because 
of the time and money needed. These 
museums are in the larger cities, out of 
reach of those in the towns. 

It was the opinion that, in spite of 
museums, we do not have the opportu- 
nity for the expression of our artistic 
desires that we deserve. To see the best 
involves an expensive trip throughout 
the United States and Europe, for the 
majority of the world’s art treasures 
still remain abroad. 

Then one of the men said, ‘‘Let us 
form an association which will give 
these millions of art-hungry people art 
where they want it —in their homes, 
not a hundred or a thousand miles 
away; in Europe or in some private 
collection. Let this association publish 
selected works of art from America and 
Europe, help people to choose the best, 
and distribute them at the lowest pos- 
sible cost.” 

Everyone thought the idea an espe- 
cially good one —the result was the 
formation of the 








Mona Lisa. By Leonardo da Vinci. 


Pr crure A MoonrH Crue 


The Club Sees You Get Pictures You’ve Wanted 
How They Are Chosen 


No longer will you miss them, because you are busy. No longer need you go 
without because of high prices or because there is no store near you. 

Each month the Club chooses a beautiful, and important picture. It selects 
from masterpieces by Titian, Reynolds, Rembrandt, Rubens, Raphael, Da 
Vinci, Velasquez, Van Dyck, and hundreds of others. 

The Club considers pictures from the most important galleries in New York, 
Chicago, Paris, London, Madrid, Berlin, and other cities. A picture chosen from 
the best of such great paintings is likely to be one you will want. 


Selection Allowed. Choice Not Forced. Hand Printed 


The Club realizes that any picture, however good, will not be liked by all. 
Their choice is not forced on you. Each month the Club recommends three pic- 
tures by other artists and you may select any of these —a variety of subjects 
satisfies all tastes. Reproductions are sent in advance so that you may choose 
which you wish. Or you may exchange the picture without additional cost. 

These pictures are etchings or photogravures printed by hand from imported 
plates. This is more expensive but is the only satisfactory way. The pictures are 
about 1 x 1% feet, just right for the average room. 


Free Bulletins an Art Education. Service Used by 
Discriminating People 


Membership includes free subscription to the Club’s 
the pictures, shows other works by the same artists 
of their lives. 

Cultured people all over the country are adopting this plan. The pictures will add to the culture 
of your home and the member s portfolio on your table stamps you as being actively interested 
in this movement to promote the best in art. 


Monthly Bulletin. It tells the history of 
, and gives you interesting, readable stories 


Service Costs You Nothing. Free Portfolio 


You pay no fees, dues or postage, You pay only the special Club price for the pictures and, bec ause the 
Club publishes the pictures, this is much less than you would have to pay if you purchased the pictures 
separately in the stores. 

There are still available a few Charter Memberships 
Charter Members receive free a maroon Spanish leather 
finish fabrikoid portfolio of beautiful pop wensnD 
stamped with an fialian Renaissance design in gold. 

a special feature Charter Members’ names are oo toed 
on in gold. 


Details in Free Illustrated Bulletin 


A Three Months’ Trial Membership has been ar- 
ranged. Send now for the free illustrated 32-page In- 
troductory Bulletin outlining the simple details of the 
plan. The Bulletin shows a few of the famous paintings 
from which the Club will choose. Mail the coupon for the 
FREE Bulletin now while Charter Memberships are 
still open. 


The Picture A Month Club, Inc. 


2016 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cen ran ea a} 
ee ted 


Yes, I am interested in The Picture A Month Club 
Please send me by mail your illustrated 32-page Bulletin 
giving complete details. It is understood that this is free 


and that there is no obligation. 

Mr. 

Mrs : i , i 5 
Miss Please write plainly or print 


Address sete aii H. B. 3-30 
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families of lineage— 
Modern Lowestoft. 


THe appreciation for Modern Lowestoft is 
exactly where we expected to find it—with the 
families of lineage—the families who now treas- 
ure the precious old cups and saucers that have 
come down to them from the cupboards of 
earlier generations. 


ANTIQUE LOWESTOFT, of course, is be- 


coming more and more unobtainable. Connois- 
seurs number it among their priceless possessions. 


MODERN LOWESTOFT is the result of the 


discovery of a secret formula last used by the 
Copeland Spode factory in 1805—a most im- 
portant discovery, for now at last has modern 
ingenuity succeeded in producing a new 
Lowestoft worthy of its new mission—to carry 
down to posterity the sentiment of family pride 
in the exquisite things that belong to this day 
and age, when today is a hundred years ago.” 


MODERN LOWESTOFT services are now 
being made in England, in a limited quantity, 
FOR PLUMMER’S EXCLUSIVELY —nowhere else in 
America can they be found. With your crest or 
monogram placed upon each piece, you will 
create a worthy monument to your house and 
name. Dinner plates, $75 a dozen. Tea cups and 
Saucers, $75 a dozen. Special monogram, crest, 
or coat-of-arms, extra. Inquiries invited. 


Wn H. PLUMMER 6 Gad 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 
7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


NEW HAVEN CONN. HARTFORD. 
954 Chape! Street 256 





CONN. 


Farmington Avenue 


Hot 
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more than a fraction of the things for 
sale in their shops, those which they 
do show will naturally be of the best 
they have to offer. The advantages 
to the buyer in the matters of selection 
and comparison are obvious. I under- 


I THINK of France 
as the home of beau- 
tiful old mirrors. Cer- 
tainly there are none 
lovelier than those which 
are -being brought over 
nowadays from the 
French provinces to 
brighten the apartments 
of city dwellers in this 
country. The one illus- 


HE illustration shows what is 

perhaps the finest piece of old 
Irish glass which I have seen for sale in 
this country. The cutting is an early 
type. The color is the dusty blue now- 
adays usually attributed to Cork. The 
proportions are fine and the dimen- 
sions generous. When struck, the 
bowl rings with that deep sonorous 
tone which, however pedants disagree, 
is actually seldom heard in glass made 
in recent times. 

Tt will comfort those of us to whom 
such a piece is among the unattain- 
ables to know that the shop which of- 
fers it has also a stock of remarkable 
reproduction glass which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, is quite as effective as 
the old — and much less of a responsi- 
bility. There are ‘Waterford’ pieces 
there which I defy any but an expert 
to tell from the originals. There is al- 
so a delightful little pressed set in 


Bee of its dignity 
and air of fine formal- 
ity, the Stuart high-backed 
or ‘Restoration’ chair 
offers the most satisfac- 
tory solution I know of to 
the problem of furnishing 
the small-house entrance 
hall. Interestingly enough, 
it seems to fit into any 
type of house, whether furnished in 
American, English, French, or Spanish 
style, since, as a matter of fact, it 
embodies something of each of these. 
These chairs are becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to find, and are usually 








stand that purchases may be made 
directly from the booths at any time 
during the exhibition, and that ar- 
rangements are under way for an 
organized plan for shipments and 
deliveries. 


trated comes from a shop 
which was among the 
first to specialize in 
French provincial furni- 
ture. The frame is a 
Louis XV design of softly 
mellowed gilt exquisitely 
carved. The glass is the 
original one. — ANNE 
Evsey, 738 East 54th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


the old-fashioned strawberry pattern 
which would be perfect for general use 
in a house furnished with antiques. 
Since genuine old glass would cer- 
tainly never be used in this way, even 





if one could find enough of it, a set of 
this kind at reasonable cost is a real 
find. — THe EnGLIsH ANTIQUE SHop, 
601 Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 


snapped up quickly when- 
ever they appear on the 
market. The one I have 
photographed is English, 
dating from the reign of 
James II (1685-1688), 
when the elaborate carved 
cresting of the reign of 
Charles had begun to be 
somewhat modified in de- 
sign, and extended over the chair stiles, 
instead of being contained between 
them. The caning is original, and the 
cushion is a bit of old Italian damask. 
— Bicetow, KENNARD, AND Com- 
pany, 512 Washington Street, Boston. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS INTO THE HOMES OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISERS 








A REGULAR SCHEDULE 


The planets move in their courses according to a fixed schedule. 
You can count on the signs of the Zodiac. 


Idaho White Pine pins its faith to regularity. In the inland empire 
of the Great Northwest these magnificent trees grow straight and tall. 
A strict keeping to schedule in the processes of manufacture assures 
uniform quality in this splendid wood. 


Its sponsors could no more give you an Idaho White Pine of a dif- 
ferent, inferior grade, than the planets could alter their courses and 
give you star shine at mid-day! 


House Beautiful is the third member of this trinity of regularity. 
Appearing strictly on schedule, each month, with its program of the 
best in building, planting, furnishing, it assures its advertisers their 


guaranteed thousands of eager, interested readers, —- readers whose 
houses are their hobbies, readers who seek and recognize superior 
quality. 














me Aregularscheduleof advertisements in House Beautifulhas am 
increased acceptance of the products of the Western Pine 
yY Manufacturers’ Association in this highly selective group of WV 
series of such advertisements. Is it any wonder that Hous 
Beautiful is proud of its regular schedule advertisers, and 
fa — 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


regular readers. On the opposite page is the first of a new 
\ 4 of its acknowledged part in their success? t 
8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


_ They brought new treatment to well-known 


forms...and they worked with White Pine 


— 


OnE has remarked that the architecture of 
early Colonial times delights us with a 
beauty we can appreciate even while we 
fail to equal it. Our forebears, trained for 
long years in an art passed on from father 
to son, constantly strove to improve the 
expression of the work they loved... . It 
is significant that the wood almost univer- 
sally used was White Pine. 


The forests from which they drew their 
supplies are not so completely stocked with 
virgin timber as in former years. But the 
same wood grows in great quantities in the 
Inland Empire of the Great Northwest 
and is sold in all good lumber yards as 
‘Idaho White Pine.”’ 


The wood has all the qualities that com- 
mended it to earlier craftsmen. Its soft tex- 
ture, and straight, even grain make it 
exceedingly easy to work. It takes paint 
without the grain raising. Every board 
retains its shape; the joints stay right. 
And even after years of wear and exposure 
to weather, Idaho White Pine remains 
virtually unchanged. 


There was never a satisfactory substitute 
for White Pine in Colonial days and there 
is none today. It is nature’s finest building 
umber. For all interior trim, including 
wainscotings, paneling, carved ornament; 
for all exterior work where a naturally 
durable wood is required, Idaho White 
Pine is the ideal building lumber. For your 
orotection, Idaho White Pine is now trade- 
marked. Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, Portland, Oregon. 





Doorway of a house at Farmington, Conn. 
Built of White Pine in 1690, and standing today. 
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First Congregational Church on the Green, Canterbury, Conn. Rebuilt 
of White Pine in1784 on the site of former churches, and standing today. 


IVP 


This trade-mark is imprinted on Idaho White 

Pine at the mills, and is a definite means of 

identification—a protection for home owner, 
builder, architect, and lumber dealer. 


daho 


GEN UIN E 


White Pine 


THE PINE WITHOUT A PEER 
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WINDOWS ARCHITECTS RECOMMEND 





Residence of Miss Dorothy Stirling, Glencoe, Ill. Puckey and Jenkins, Architects 


The simple beauty of Crittall Casements will add immeasur- 
ably to the dignity and charm of the home you expect to build. 
Their slender proportions harmonize with the graceful lines that 
distinguish all good architecture. 
Their flashing panes lend a touch 
of living warmth to exterior walls 
of any material. 


And Crittall Casements also bring 
the host of comforts and conven- 
iences you expect in the home of 
today. Ask your architect to show 
you the illustraticns of Crittall- 
equipped homes on pages A1131 to 
A1200 of Sweet’s Architectural 
Catalogues. Or, we will gladly send 
you our latest literature describing 
the three lines of Crittall Casements 





Stanwin Casements are available 


—Stanwin, Norman and Universal. with screens by Crittall 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 
10973 Hern Avenue y Detroit, Michigan 


STANWIN CASEMENTS NORMAN CASEMENTS UNIVERSAL CASEMENTS 
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ATALAGNE, the gay rag carpeting made by the French 
Canadians, 1s such an excellent base for the peasant 
furniture of all countries that it is being imported in larger 
quantities than ever before. In small Early American and 
French provincial dining-rooms the sombre brown pine, maple, 
or fruit wood is doubly attractive against the cheerful plaids 
of this hand-loomed, closely woven, home-dyed carpeting. 
It comes about a yard wide in a great variety of plaid designs 
in daring red and yellow colorings, or in the softer, subtler 
rainbow colors. Hemmed strips may be used for scatter rugs 
or runners; sewn together they make excellent large rugs or 
may be laid over the entire floor in carpet fashion. The dash 
and spirit of this fabric carpeting make it most adaptable also 
for use in sunrooms and porches with the amusing new bamboo 
and willow furniture. 


URIOUSLY enough, most very busy women have hob- 
bies, and Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, the wife of New 
York’s governor, is no exception. Hers is the fine furniture 
made in the Val-Kill shops near Poughkeepsie. This has been 
on sale in New York for over a year and now has its own show- 
room. So far all of it has been reproduced from or inspired by 
the work of Early American craftsmen, but it is entirely dif- 
ferent from the usual reproductions. First, the wood is chosen 
with the greatest care, and then every process of the building 
and finishing is done by hand, so that although the furniture 
is expensive because of the time consumed it is well worth 
the price, for it is flawless. Val-Kill furniture — the name is 
burned into every piece — is made of pine, of maple, of cherry, 
of walnut, and of mahogany. While the maple and pine have a 
lovely mellow color, the walnut is even more beautiful in its 
smooth-as-satin finish. Some ribbon-back chairs with rush 
seats, a walnut bed that strongly suggests the French or Italian 
provincial, and the trestle tables with accompanying long 
benches are outstanding in the group exhibited. 





HILDREN’S furniture, from daintily lined market 

baskets de luxe that are adequate cradles for young babes 
to a suite from Primavera, is shown in a new section at Lord 
and Taylor’s. The Primavera group is very jolly in cream- 
white paint with groups of narrow horizontal stripes in gay 
colors. Somehow the modern mode suits childhood’s need ad- 
mirably. In the collection is every kind of bed, from the basket 
mentioned, through all the different stages of cribs, to real 
beds in miniature. Of interest to traveling mothers and to 
grandmothers whose grandchildren visit them are cleverly 
fashioned collapsible play pens that are new to me. They are 
hinged in rather small sections, can be made into larger or 
smaller pens, and may be shaped into rectangles which when 
fitted with special canvas bottoms and mattresses provide very 
good beds. These are a most excellent idea for apartments. 
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o.VE YOU ANY 
PeOOR AREAS 
Mite Vileot ? 


re there spaces around the rugs and carpets in 
ur living room? . . . Do your stairs and landings 
ow some floor? . . . Have you linoleum too, in your 


nroom, living room, bedroom, pantry or kitchen? 


is advertisement tells 
a new way to keep 


ors beautiful and clean 


HE Household 
stitutes of leading pub- 
ations have recently 
nounced a new simpler 
atment for floors. One of the nice things 
Dut it is what you don’t have to do. There 
no water-bucket or scrubbing. No getting 
wn on hands and knees. You don’t get tired 
cross or wet wringing out a mop. You don’t 
on have to get your hands dirty. 


The new treatment is cleaning (as well as 
ishing) floors with wax. Liquid Wax is first 
lied freely as a cleaning fluid. In liquid state 
lislodges ground-in dirt and dissolves surface 
st. This is wiped off with a few clean rags, 
ing the dirt with it. A fresh film of wax, 
ste or liquid, is applied, allowed to dry, and 
¢n burnished with an electric polisher until 
slistens. 


The polisher is pleasant to use. It runs itself. 
ap the switch, which is conveniently placed 
the handle, and the bristles start revolving 
2100 revolutions per minute. The machine 
ves the wax into the pores, producing a 
rd dry lustrous film in a very short time, and 
ht dusting becomes the only frequent care 
juired thereafter. 
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The cleanliness 
and protection 
of wax are es- 
sential where 
floors receive 
hard wear—and 
a constant tes- 
timony to the 
well-kept house. 





cleaner. 





You have, too, this com- 
fortable knowledge. — The 
wax coating over linoleum, 


paint, lacquer, shellac, or 
varnish, protects it. It keeps 
scratches from injuring the 
surface — chair marks, hot 
liquids, tricycles, even 
roller-skates. 


Whatever your actual 
floor area in square feet, the 
electric polisher eliminates any hard work. 
The polisher may be rented for $2.00 per day 
at neighborhood stores near you. Or it may 
be purchased when you decide to own one, 
for only $29.50—-a price which includes a 
half gallon ($2.40) of Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
and a $1.50 Lamb’s Wool Mop for applying 
the wax. 


If you think you would like to try this treat- 
ment, we will be glad to start you by sending 
our regular 25c can of wax, paste or liquid, free. 
We are justified in doing this because women 





LER EE SPERS 3. % 


(1) Where floor is soiled, 
apply Liquid Wax freely as a 


(2) Wipe up all liquid solu- 
tion with clean rags. All em- 
bedded dirt, now dissolved, 


comes with it. 






(3) Apply thin coat of wax 
(paste or liquid) over entire 
floor and when dry, burnish 
with electric polisher to clear 
mellow lustre. This treatment at 
intervals of a month will keep 
floors in perfect condition. 


| at 
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The complete household floor 
equipment. Johnson’s Wax, 
lamb’s wool mop for 
applying, and elec- 

tric polisher. 






















who try this new wax treat- 
ment keep on with it. It is 






infinitely easier, and floors are 






virtually made new. 







Send the coupon or a few 
lines to §. C. Johnson & Son, 
“Tue INTERIOR FINISHING 
AutTuHorITIEs,” Racine, Wis. 











ey FREE 25c can to try... 


5. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. HB3, Racine, Wis. 
Gentlemen : 

Please send free 25c can (not a sample) of Johnson’s 
Wax Polish [_] paste or [_] liquid (check one) and illustrated 
booklet on the new care of floors and furniture. 


Name a 


(PLEASE PRINT 


Address ee 


EEE 


Ox How to Plan 
For Fuel Thrift 


And Heat Contentments 


F first importance is to find out 
what not to do. Then you can 


easily enough find out what to do. 


That’s exactly the way Katharine 
MacDowell and husband Ned went 
about it. 


They wrote to six friends asking their 
first hand personal opinion of their 
particular home heating heat. Asked 
them to frankly state all the points 
against it, as well as those in favor. 
All six of them answered giving a lot 
more details and real personal ex- 
periences than they had hoped for. 
So much so, in fact, that they sent 
copies to us. 


Those six letters proved so “‘heat 
helpful’ that we secured permission to 
make them part of a delightfully il- 
lustrated booklet, called ‘‘Letters To 
and Fro.”’ Delightful and highly in- 
formative. Sent with our compliments. 
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WHAT I SEE IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 270) 





HE service-rooms of a house being all-important to the 
rhythmic purr of the machinery of housekeeping, such 
items as laundry equipment are not to be overlooked. The 
Home Making Center, sponsored by the New York Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, has some excellent suggestions which in- 
clude washing units to be used in any set tubs, extractors, 
mangles, and two excellent dryers — one electric and the other 
gas. The Bureau of Standards at Washington, it seems, re- 
ports that only a little over 50 per cent of our days provide 
good drying weather, so that the use of dryers seems expedient. 
Both the dryers have a large capacity and perform their work 
with great efficiency. A most useful piece of equipment is a 
standard with an overhead arm to which an electric iron can 
be attached. This arm is movable and allows free use of the 
iron without the cord’s ever getting in the way — one of the 
great nuisances when ironing. Incidentally, on the standard is 
an indicator to show whether the current is on or off. 


NCE or twice before | have mentioned, | remember, that 
there are fashions in flowers; in these, as in everything 

else, human taste is fickle. Dogwood, for example, real when 
possible and otherwise the imitation made of shell, is being 
widely used. Its bare brown branches and its fine white petals 
always have been used by the discerning and do not gain or 
lose beauty now that they have been ‘discovered.’ Its exag- 
gerated simplicity 1s one reason for the shrub’s special use in 
modern rooms, and also the fact that it is white, for all white 
flowers are in demand by people who consider effects carefully. 
Calla lilies lead the procession of lilies formerly considered 
churchly and funereal and now looked upon as home flowers. 


HERE were at the Potters Shop, during the early winter, 
two exhibits of more than ordinary interest. The first was 
of the work of Henry Varnum Poor, the second of the work of 
Carl Walters. Both these men are American artist-craftsmen 
in the best sense of the word; their work is distinguished for its 
technique and for its originality of design. It will be a loss to 
the art of pottery if Mr. Poor carries out his threat to devote 
himself hereafter to painting. Mr. Walters, who is best known 
for his eccentric animal sculptures and also for the perfection 
of his Persian-blue glaze, is interested, it seems, in glass blow- 
ing. Thus does the versatility of artists limit their production 
in any one field. Mr. Walters’s animals are hard to classify, 
because while they are exaggerated in proportion and strangely 
colored, yet they are quite apart from the ordinary grotesques. 
A pig with a head very large for the size of its body, which is 
covered with a small conventional pattern, a Persian-blue 
hippopotamus with black stripes, and a striped tiger cat, all 
show a marvelous sense of humor. 


EVERAL complete ensembles by Dim, the noted modern 
decorator of Paris, have been shown this winter by the 
Park Avenue Galleries and they comprise perhaps the largest 





Burnham Jacketed In Color is just 
as thrifty inside its handsome 
jacket, as are the other Water Tube 
Type Burnhams. 


collection of modern French things that New York has seen in 
some time. As always there were cabinets beautiful in the per- 
fection of detail in which the French excel, but to our Ameri- 
can eyes somewhat too massive. There was, however, a 
beautiful desk made a good deal like a flat-topped office desk, 
but with the plain surfaces of the front broken by vertical 
grooving and with sliding shelves at both ends that almost 
doubled the top surface. With this were shown graceful and 
comfortable red leather armchairs with backs that could be ad- 
justed to one’s individual length of limb simply by pressing in- 
conspicuous buttons in the arms. In the bedroom a Heal fire- 
side chair upholstered in fur velvet made the most luxurious 
combination boudoir chair and chaise longue that the most 
fastidious person could long for. 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives in all principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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Weatuersest Old Colony 
Shakes with wide exposure 
on sidewalls and an 18-in. 
Weatuersest Brown Roof. 
Designed by Mann & Chris- 
tian for John Greendyke, Jr., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Charm of Colonial Sidewalls 


for Present-Day American Homes 


Oe those desiring the quaintness characteristic of early America, WeatTHERBEst Old Colony 
Hand-Rived Red Cedar Shakes are available at prices that allow their use on homes where cost is 
a dominant factor. Their beauty is an improvement over the hand-split shakes of our forefathers and 
is further enhanced by the WeatuerBest process of staining. The irregular, heavy butts produce 
deep and uneven shadow lines. For sidewalls we suggest one of the many WeaTuHerBeEst Grays or 
Wearuersest Colonial White or Ivory. 


A colorful Weatuersest roof, either Old Colony Hand-Rived Shakes or regular WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles in harmonious solid tones or variegated shades, can be selected from the twenty 
lasting colors to add beauty and lifetime roof economy. There is eighteen years’ experience behind 
the WeatuHersest policy: ‘Not to cheapen material or process to meet price competition.” 


Send 10c for Sample Color Chart, and Portfolio of Photogravures in natural 
colors which shows special treatments like that above, as well as results 
obtained with standard grades of 16-, 18-, 24-inch WeaTHeErsest. Please use 


Before Modernizin 


Ask about our FREE sketch serv- 
ice from snapshot or photograph 
to show possible changes to mod- 


etnize ati old home. Modernizing COupon. Address WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co. Inc., 948 Island St., North 

ake yo sent home sal- 2 pubes 
Dhl Gthebies tanbuild thenew LOMawanda, N.Y. Plants: North Tonawanda — Cleveland St; Paul. Distri- 
hotre you have so long desired. 


buting Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


Ask for pamphlet of prize-winning homes in the 
Second Weatuersest Home Modernizing Contest 


326 of these Service Sketches 
were rendered during the fa- 
iia 1929 WEATHERBEST 

ome Modernizing Contest. f é . : 
. WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 
948 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y 


Reproduced from a photograph. Natural colors 


Wealherbes 


Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) to cover postage and handling. 


(J Please send WeatTHERBEST Color Chart and Portfolio of 
Photogravures showing WEATHERBEST Homes in full colors 


(J Also enclose booklet on Modernizing and prize-winning 


STAINED SHINGLES homes in the Second WeaTHERBEST Home Modernizing 
Name 
For Rooes ano Sive-Waurs ing 


If RUST can invade your home ... 


THE HOUSE 


sooner or later 


expect TROUBLE 


Reise know it...the red- 
dish tinge. . . the tell-tale mark of 
destruction. It should be kept out 
of your home to avoid the many 


upkeep costs it causes. 


Where does rust make its ap- 
pearance? Wherever metal comes 
in contact with water; in the water 
supply system (water pipes, the hot 
water storage tank, etc.) ; in the 
outside sheet metal work (gutters, 
rain-pipes and roof flashings) ; also 
screens and hardware. 

Rusted water pipe generally clogs 
with rust—slows up the flow to a 
trickle—discolors the water red— 
may spring leaks—has to be re- 

aired and eventually replaced. 
Anaconda Brass Ptpe, however, 
cannot rust. 


Rusted gutters and rain-pipes are 
ugly ... mar the walls... must be 
repaired and repainted frequently. 
Eventually they rust out. But sheet 
metal work when made of 99.9% 





It’s easy to avoid this...a common 
sight in every community... replacing 
rusted gutters and rain-pipes with copper. 


In the situation pictured above there 
was a box gutter lined with rustable 
metal connecting to rain-pipes of copper. 
Though installed only about seven years 
the gutter was badly rusted, while the 
copper rain-pipes were in perfect condi- 
tion. New shingles had to be laid over 
the old gutter and Anaconda Copper 
gutters installed. 

This replacement expense can be 
avoided in new construction by instal- 
ling gutters, rain-pipes and flashings 
made of Anaconda Copper. 





NACOND/ 


pure Anaconda Copper can’t rust. 


How soon does rust come? An 
authoritative investigation shows 
that in the average home rustable 
metals cause trouble within seven 
years after installation. 


How can you avoid rust? This 
can be easily done by using Ana- 
conda Copper, Brass and Bronze. 
Thousands of home-owners are 
finding that these rustless metals 
save upkeep and replacement costs. 


It is estimated that the annual 
rust loss in American homes is five 
times greater than the fire loss. For 
the usual one-family house, which 
is not rust-proofed, this rust expense 
will amount to an average of $60.00 
annually. 


Facts about Anaconda Copper and 
Brass 

Anaconda products reach the con- 
sumer after the most careful super- 
vision from mine to finished prod- 
uct. A single organization of more 
than a hundred years’ experience is 
responsible for every step. 


Every length of Anaconda Brass 
Pipe is tested. For your protection 
it is stamped ‘‘Anaconda”’—your 
guarantee of lasting service. Lead- 
ing plumbing contractors every- 
where install it. 


Every sheet of Anaconda Copper 
is also stamped “Anaconda.” It is 
99.9% pure. It can’t rust. 





Mrs. J. J. O'Donnell and her four chil- 

dren in front of her new home. At the 

right is the interesting story of why the 
house was rust-proofed. 





BEA OTL FUL 


No one likes to wait for their tub and then get rusty, discolored 
water besides. Anaconda Brass Pipe installed in the plumbing sys- 
tem is permanent protection against rust and its attendant troubles. 


Children in the home—an impor- 
tant reason for using brass pipe 


Consider the experience of Mrs. 
J. J. O'Donnell of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., who says: 


“When we moved to our first 
house (in Pelham) we knew very 
littleabout rust. But wesoon learned. 


“First we noticed that the water 
pressure was growing weaker. Soon 
we couldn’t draw water in the bath- 
room if a faucet was open in the 
kitchen or laundry. Rust was clog- 
ging the pipes. Then the water took 
on a reddish brown color that grew 
worse and worse. And I never had 
clear water to serve at table... 


“It was vital that the children 
have pure, clear water—and plenty 
of it—always. So in the house we 
built we decided to have Anaconda 
Brass Pipe. Since then we haven't 
seen a sign or trace of rust and the 
water is always pure and fresh.” 


OPPER & BRASS 


CAN’T RUST AnaconvA SAVES MONEY 





from mine to consumer 
pie Wot 











A rust-proof hot water storage 
tank is an important part of any plumb- 
ing installation. If made of rustable 
metal its life is limited. All too often 
homeowners have found their cellars 
flooded from a leaking storage tank. 


- The use of copper hot water storage 
tanks is constantly increasing. Leading 
manufacturers of plumbing appliances 
are prepared to supply these tanks in 
sizes for the average home. Anaconda 
Copper cannot rust... it provides a 
permanent installation... it saves money. 


= 


Get this valuable booklet !—"The 
Home Owners’ Fact Book,” by Roger 
W hitman. It not only tells you how to 
rust-proof your house, but deals with 
important facts concerning planning, 
financing and maintenance costs. It will 
be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. Address 
—The American Brass Company, Gen- 
eral Offices, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Patio Gardens, by Helen Mor- 
genthau Fox. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 19209. 
8 x 103. 228 pages, including 
index. Price $6.00. 
LTHOUGH this book on Span- 

ish gardens gives us a back- 

ground of history, the subject is 
approached primarily from the 
point of view of the present-day 
garden maker. For Mrs. Fox be- 
lieves, and her book convincingly 
proves, that patio gardens are full 
of suggestions for garden lovers in 
all parts of the world. The sim- 
plicity of their arrangement and 
their somewhat Oriental atmos- 
phere set them apart from other 
European gardens and give them a 
very special appeal. It is strange 
that their obvious adaptability to 
varying climates and conditions 
has not been more widely recog- 
nized and utilized by discriminat- 
ing gardeners in America. Cer- 
tainly the charming sketches in 
this book and the text which ac- 
companies them suggest many 
possible adaptations to American 
needs and will prove an inspira- 
tion to all readers, who cannot fail 
to come under the spell of such 
fascinating old-world  master- 
pieces of garden art. 


China and Japan in Our Mu- 
seums, by Benjamin March. 
New York: American Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 
1929. 53 X 8%. 122 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price $1.50. 

HIS report on Chinese and 
Japanese art in our museums 
was compiled for the American 

Council of the Institute of Pacific 

Relations and is an interesting 

indication of the degree to which 

America realizes the importance 

and value of Oriental art. There 

is a marked and growing interest 
in the art of China and Japan, 
and it will astonish most of us to 
learn the resources offered by our 
museums for its study and ap- 


preciation. Statistics have been 
gathered from forty-one institu- 
tions and the results are tabulated 
in convenient form. At a time 
when it seems more than ever 
important for us to understand 
the Oriental point of view, we 
should appreciate the opportunity 
given us by our museums to study 
the artistic contributions of China 
and Japan and to realize our in- 
debtedness to them in the world 
of art, where the East and West 
may meet on common ground. 


Sounding Stones of Architec- 
ture, by Philip N. Youtz. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc. 1929. 51x 8. 256 
pages. Price $2.50. 

ANY books have been writ- 
ten on architecture, but few 
which give the reader as much 
insight and understanding of its 
meaning as Sounding Stones of 

Architecture. It is a book not so 

much of architectural information 

as of suggestion, but, like poetry, 
the images it suggests are more 

vivid than any analytical descrip- 

tion could hope to be. The whole 

subject is approached from a fresh 
point of view, as a record of 

cultural growth rather than as a 

matter of styles and masterpieces. 

According to Mr. Youtz, architec- 

ture is a humanly recorded his- 

tory far more reliable than written 
records, telling not of a single 
author but of the whole society 
which produced it. Through the 
book are scattered terse definitions 
of architecture: ‘It is the memory 
of civilization . . . the way his- 
tory looks ... the symbol of 

cooperative accomplishment .. . 

a reminder of the price and worth 

of civilization.’ And in reading 

these essays one begins to hear 
the rich melodies which the author 
tells us are to be found in the 

“sounding stones’ of architecture 

by those who grasp the inner 

meaning of this ‘lithic form of 
civilization.’ 
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O fasten and secure doors: To 
keep out those not entitled to 
enter. That is what locks are meant 
to do. 

To do what locks are meant to do 
and do it quietly and supremely well 
over long periods of time. That is 
what Corbin cylinder locks — the 
product of 80 years’ experience in 
lock-making—will do. 

And they do more. For if you would 
like to be able to open all your locks 
with one key and still have indivi- 
dual keys for each lock, Corbin 
master-keyed cylinder locks will 


enable you to do so. 





Good Buildings 
Good Hardware 


SUPREME 4| 


New York 
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Deserve 





OECURIT Y 


When your home, your office, 
your garage is equipped with Corbin 
cylinder locks intruders are apt to 
find easier modes of entry than 
through the Corbin-guarded door. 


Cylinder locks are but one of 
many Corbin items. All come in 
many styles and designs. All are 
Good Hardware-Corbin. 


If you would like to know how and why Corbin 

c ylinde Tr lo I S give supreme sec urity ask our 

Department BC-3'to send you our booklet K-169. 
3 y 


SINCE NEW BRITAIN 


rE: & F. CORBI 1849 CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corp., Successor 


Chicago Philadelphia 
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, HEN in strange countries, 
have n’t you wished that you 
could travel without troubling about 
tickets or reserving a place beforehand 
on any particular trainP When you 
visit Italy you can do just that fabu- 
lous thing! Go into an Italian State 
Railways office in any of the large 
cities of Europe, or, if you cannot find 
one, any large tourist office, and ask 
for an ‘Enit’ ticket. In the words 
of this organization: ‘The tickets 
enable the traveler to make a long 
and interesting tour through Italy, 
entering the country by any frontier 
station and leaving by any other he 
chooses . . . a selection of 150 routes, 
among which are the “classic routes,” 
so. called because they are the most 
frequented by tourists. No previous 
notice is required and no formality for 
using these tickets. They are available 
for two months . . . and cannot be 
extended beyond four.’ The ‘ticket’ 
is a small folded sheet consisting of 
a map of Italy with the route chosen 
marked heavily, and with the cities 
included in the particular series listed 
down one side. As one goes from place 
to place the nameof the city is 
punched out by the conductor. The 
ticket is good for all trains. Upon 
arriving at your destination you need 
only inquire the times when the vari- 
ous trains leave for wherever it is 
you are next to go. Take, for instance, 
Series B-8: you enter Italy at Venti- 
miglia; then you have the following 
cities in the order named — Genoa, 
Pisa, Rome, Naples, Rome, Foligno- 
Terontola, Florence, Bologna, Venice, 
Trieste, Venice, Milan, Domodossola 
or Luino or Chiasso or Sondrio. Re- 
member, you can start your tour at 
any of these last named and leave 
Italy via Ventimiglia, for the ticket is 
reversible. It doesn’t say so in the 
circular, but as a matter of fact this 
ticket also includes a boat trip from 
Naples to Palermo and back (meals 
extra). The price of this series at the 
time | bought mine was: Ist class, 783 
lire; 2nd, 527; and 3rd, 309. With the 
lira at about 6 cents, 
you can figure the 
price. It is cheap 
and convenient — 
and think of the fun 
of not being bound 
to a schedule! 


E. J. 


HE time to visit Pére-Lachaise 

Cemetery in Paris is on a mourn- 
ful Sunday afternoon in a cold rainy 
spring. Then it is that you absorb 
the real spirit of those incredibly 
ornate little monuments, and you 
appreciate with full force the sweet- 
ness and humility which make little 
French boys and girls in their middle 





Calendar for April 





ENGLAND 
April i Kisteddfodd at Loughborough for two days a 
Famous Welsh choral festival 
12 Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race 
a1 Shakespeare Birthday Celebration at Stratford-on-Avon, until 
May 24 F 
FRANCE 
April 3 Nantes Fair, until April 14. 350,000 visitors expected 
20 Flower Festival at Pau 
GERMANY 
April 28 Summer Day Procession at Karlsruhe 
HOLLAND 
April 9 Spring Flower Show at Utrecht, until April 12 
IRELAND 
April 22 Curragh Races, until April 24 
ITALY 
April 19g Festival of the Chariot at Florence 
SPAIN 
April 13 Grand Processions during week at Seville, Madrid, Murcia, Val- 
ladolid, and Zamora, with religious images and costumes 
20 Féte at Seville for a week, with dances, bullfights, and so forth 
23 Rose féte at Barcelona 
SWITZER- 
LAND 
April to Camelia Flower Festival at Locarno 
QI International Tennis Tournaments open at Montreux 














teens take their Sabbath-day outing 
in a reverential! visit to the cemetery. 
If this seems too gloomy an outlook, 
you have no business visiting ceme- 
teries, even though your pilgrimage be 
literary rather than religious. 

At the gate you may buy a map 
which plots the enormous enclosure 
and indicates the location of the tombs 
of the more illustrious dead. We say 
‘buy,’ but of course that’s not it. 
When you ask the price the elderly 
but gallant guardian of the portals 
murmurs deprecatingly, ‘Selon votre 
bonté, madame,’ and in the circum- 
stances your bonté must needs be 
generous. 

The long rows of monuments so 
crumbling, so close together, so over- 
loaded with wreaths, bear witness to 
the ingrained French characteristic of 
intense respect for the dead. Alfred 
de Musset is easy to find, in the front 
rank, near the main entrance. With 
such a vast area to cover and so many 
beloved great ones whose tombs you 
had promised yourself to visit since 
a childhood when the very sound of 
the words ‘Cimetiére du Pére-La- 
chaise’ bore a thrilling significance, 
selection was in order. Rachel and 
Hugo, even Abélard and Héloise, were 
abandoned in favor of Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Oscar Wilde. 

The great French actress lies at 
rest under a small, almost nondescript 
monument, hidden in the centre of a 
square, and found only after a half 
hour’s painstaking search aided by a 
charming little mzdinette and her 
equally young escort, who made an 
earnest task of assisting the foreigner 





and would not give up until success 
rewarded them. The celebrated Ep- 
stein sculpture on the monument to 
Wilde makes it outstanding, even in 
that forest of sculpture, good, bad, and 
indifferent. The French young people 
had never heard of the poor tortured 
English poet, but were just as eager 
to find his tomb as that of their be- 
loved Sarah. French courtesy finds 
some of its finest flowering in ceme- 
teries. 
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A a time when interest in things 
Spanish is so keen, it is strange 
that Quito, Ecuador, ‘the city of the 
clouds,’ has been so neglected by 
American tourists. This very neglect 
perhaps has helped it to retain its 
picturesqueness and unique Spanish 
atmosphere. The increasing number 
of tourists visiting the Panama Canal, 
especially in winter months, could 
make an easy trip from Balboa (on 
the Pacific side of the Canal) to Guaya- 
quil, the port of Quito. The trip is 
made in from three to four days, de- 
pending on the speed of the steamer. 
Guayaquil, which was once considered 
the pest hole of the world and where 
yellow fever raged, has now been 
made perfectly sanitary and is not 
without interest. Situated forty miles 
from the coast up the Guayas River, 
it has much to offer the sight-seer, 
being the seat of the cocoa industry, 
and almost daily during the dry season 
it has its streets strewn with these 
chocolate beans drying under the 
tropical sun. 





The real goal of this trip, though 
is Quito, the beautiful capital 6 
Ecuador, which is practically on thi 
equator, but at an altitude of near] 
10,000 feet maintains a climate 6 
eternal springtime. It is reached fron 
Guayaquil, three hundred miles di 
tant, by a two days’ train trip whid 
traverses every type of country 
with its gradual and thrilling ascer 
from the tropical heat to snow-cappei 
mountains. 

One can go on to Quito by aute 
mobile or train. The distance 
about one hundred and fifty mile 
and the trip a thrilling one over tw 
mountain passes nearly twelve thoi 
sand feet high. 

This city, which now offers excelle 
hotel accommodations, is said to b 
the oldest on the Western Hemisphere 
being the ancient capital of the Inc; 
Indians. The Spanish Conquistadore 
seized it from the Incas and bui 
here a gorgeous Colonial city, and s 
it remains with few changes to spot 
its rich associations. Its beautifu 
churches with golden fretwork take 
from the Incas’ treasure stores fairl 
take one’s breath. It is truly a symbe 
of the glories of a romantic race, wit 
its ancient markets conducted as i 
former days and its narrow street 
bordered with houses of Colonia 
architecture which hold undreame 
of treasures. No more culture coul 
have been found than Quito possesse 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
turies when it was the favorite capita 
of the Spanish. Traces 
of this culture still 
remain to charm the 
traveler seeking the 
unusual. 
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HOUSANDS of Americans wi I 

flock to Oberammergau _ this 
summer to see the Passion Play, a d 
many, either going or-coming, will pass 
through the beautiful city of Munich} 
A smaller number will be drawn north 
ward to Nuremberg, one of the few 
cities of Europe which have succeede¢ 
in maintaining a medizval aspect, s¢ 
that it still presents a fairly faithfu 
picture of a prosperous town thre 
hundred years ago. Here Albrec 
Diirer lived and died, and many othe 
artistic and historic associations stil 
linger among the narrow winding 
streets and under the red-tiled roo 
and peaked gables. 

There is another town, howeve 
that keeps to an even greater exten 
the atmosphere of medizval days 
This town is Rothenburg, about fift 
miles southwest of Nuremberg — 
smaller town and well off the beatel 
track. Beautifully situated above th 
Tauber River, the town is flanked b 





The beauty of the Hotel 
Lexington... the luxury of 
its modern appointments... 
the distinguished quality of 
its French cuisine . . . are 
available at such moderate 
rates that many guests who 
come for a day or a week 
are staying permanently. 


Dinner and Supper Danc- 
ing in the Silver Grill. Dave 
Bernie and his Hotel Lex- 
ington Minute Men. 


Club breakfast 1. . . » 75C 

Special luncheon . . . $1.00 

Table d’hote dinner . . $2.00 
Also a la carte service 


HOTEL 
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who live on a normal 


sensible basis . . . 


801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirror door. 


341 rooms with double beds, $4 


1 person. ; 2 

These same 341 rooms for two $ 5 
persons . ; g : ' 

229 rooms with twin beds $ oS 
Either one or two persons . 

231 rooms withtwin beds $ 7 


Either one or two persons 
Transientor permanentaccommodations 


LEXINGTON 


EXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST. 


rank Gregson, Mgr. 


jirection of American Hotels Corporation, : 


NEW YORK CITY 


Phone MURray Hill 7401 
Jj. Leslie Kincaid, President 
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The Wonderful Voyages 


of 
BAP’N PEN 


Cap'n Pen is the Uncle Remus of 
New England and his voyages and 
shipwrecks make mighty yarns. 
The very essence of Yankee 
humor, they are salty, surprising, 
sometimes incredible, always de- 
lightful. Their author, Harry Irv- 
ing Shumway, is himself a_ real 
New Englander, descendant of a 
Huguenot who settled in Tops- 
field, Massachusetts, in 1670. His 
writing reveals a captivating 
knowledge of that genuine New 
England type, the bluff sea captain. 
Six of the chapters of this book 
were listed in Edward J. O’Brien’s 
“Best Short Stories of 1928” each 
marked with an asterisk to denote 
special merit. 17 illustrations by 
F. Strothmann. 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 
An Atlantic Book 


Published by Little, Brown & Company 
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The guest at the William Penn 
finds an atmosphere of exclu- 


siveness and has the advantage 
of having a smart address. Lo- 
cated in the midst of everything, 
the Greater William Penn is 
convenient to theatres, banks, 
shops, and offices, yet is quiet 
and clubby when one wants to 


get away from the crowd. 


HOTEL, 
ithiam 


With the new addi- 
tion — 1600 Rooms — 
1600 Baths 
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to europe...such 


Smooth, vibrationless 
sailing, so characteristic 
of all White Star, Red 
Star and Atlantic Trans- 
port Liners, is just one 
thing that makes each 
moment on board so 
enjoyable. Coffee in the 
lounge...on the Majes- 
tic, world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric or Bel- 
genland...is a delight- 
ful affair, always colored 
by romance. 

Life is a composite of 
magical moments. Bril- 
liantsocialevents...deck 
sports...the pleasures 
of fine cuisine...and, 
when the day is done, 
such attractive state- 
rooms...spacious, com- 


fortable, truly livable. 
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smooth sailing 


\ 
I. M. M. Lines, although 


offering ocean travel lux- 
ury unsurpassed anywhere 
in the world, also provide 
accommodations at mod- 
erate rates. Expense is no 
longer a barrier to Euro- 
pean travel. Bring us your 
problem. We have fares 
to meet every purse 
and plan. 
a a a 


30 Principal Offices in United 
States and Canada. Main Office, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 


Authorized Agents Everywhere 


white star line 


red star line- atlantic transport line 


international mercantile marine company | 
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EUROPE 
IN HER 


LIVING ROOM 
by private notor car 


® Back of Europe’s recep- 
tion hall to fascinating 
interiors where customs and cos- 
tumes centuries old remain un- 
touched by the tides of tourist 
travel—whereyou really feel the 
heartbeat of mellow European 
civilizations. 

Tour by a comfortable lim- 
ousine with such a privately 
owned appearance that people 
will think it is your own equip- 
age. A well informed chauffeur- 
guide takes you along side roads 
to places where you meet 
Europe in her own living room. 

Go where you please, when 
you please... Paris, Penzance, 
Berlin, Seville, and Oberam- 
mergau for the Passion Play. 
Your wishes and whims are 
your only schedules and time- 
tables. A telephone message, a 
personal call, or a note will 
bring to you plans and sug- 
gested itineraries. Upon your 





approval, reservations will be 
made far in advance of your | 
sailing date. | 


AMERICAN | 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway . New York 

58 East Washington St., Chicago 

Market at Second St., San Fran- 
cisco 

601 McGlawn- Bowen Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 
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TRAVEL 
(Continued from page 274) 


ancient walls, towers, and gates. En- 
tering the gates, one steps back into 
the Middle Ages, and if it were not for 
people in twentieth-century costume 
walking the cobbled streets, the illu- 
sion of living in a bygone age would be 
complete. By all means, see the love- 
ly and singularly homelike city of 
Munich, the interesting and historic 
city of Nuremberg, but do not fail also 
to visit the quaintly fascinating town 
of _Rothenburg-ob-der- !auber — the 
‘city that Time forgot.’ 
M. A..N. 


HICH route are you taking, 
the Northern or the Southern?’ 

This is a favorite question of ex- 
perienced travelers to Europe, and 
each way has its partisans who assure 
you heatedly that they’d walk sooner 
than take the other route. 

The Northern route, served by the 
pick of the great French, 
and German steamship lines, is of 
course the shorter, and by far the 
more traveled. Business people and 
those otherwise pressed for time choose 
it not only for the brevity of the five-, 
six-, or eight-day voyage, but because 
landing points are near to the great 
European centres— London, Paris, 
Berlin. For this they will discount the 
greater cold and the likelihood of fog 
off the Banks of Newfoundland. 

The Southern route past the Azores, 
through the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
Mediterranean ports of Italy, France, 
and Africa, is the more leisurely, 
extremely pleasant way, to be recom- 
mended to any who have the time to 
loaf and invite their souls. Its delights 
are many, especially at this time of 
year: the warmth and the Southern 
sunshine, which are oftentimes the 
traveler’s happy lot for the whole ten 
days of the voyage from New York to 
Naples on one of the 
palatial Italian liners; ( 
the first sight of land, 
— Capo San Vincen- 
zo in Portugal, — 
and the spicy fra- 
grance which some- 
one insists is that of 
pepper trees; the ex- 
citement of approaching the Rock of 
Gibraltar, which everyone expects to 
look exactly like the Prudential ad- 
vertisement and which of course always 
seems disappointingly small; the great 
range of the magnificent Moroccan 
mountains in the glory of their sunset 


British, 


ae 
eee. 


colorings; the smooth passage through 
the Mediterranean, which does not 
disappoint, because it really is blue; 
fleeting glimpses of barren Sardinia, 
and finally the keenest thrill of all — 
slipping into the Bay of Naples and 
trying to realize that Vesuvius’s curl- 
ing plume is real, and not just the pic- 
ture familiar since childhood. 

Indeed yes, the slow Southern route 
has its points. C.S: 


EVILLE is Andalusia; and Anda- 

lusia one never forgets. It is a city 
of great charm. The sunshine glows 
with that luminous quality peculiar 
to Southern Spain. One cannot merely 
say that in Seville the sun shines. 
No indeed, for it penetrates — has for 
centuries — into the spirit of the An- 
dalusian and will penetrate ever so 
quickly into the spirit of the tray- 
eler. 

The flavor of Seville, could it be 
other than one of gayety? No; im- 
possible! And every tavern in the city 
will attest to that. Before the door will 
perhaps be seated a boy. 
Swarthy lad, he will look up at you 
with fine black eyes and implore you 
to stop a moment to listen and to 
appreciate his playing of the guitar. 
Playing it so as to make one forget 
the North and think only of song 
and dancing. 

Take the boy with the guitar into 
the tavern with you. He knows that 
every couple seated about the room 
apparently so lazily sipping their 
jerez, their Malaga, will respond to his 
rhythmical twanging. Let him begin, 
then. 

A few measures he plays. Softly, 
almost unnoticed, a pair of castanets 
begin to accompany his music. A 
handsome youth silently rises, very 
carefully sets his cigarette on the edge 
of the table, and glides into the centre 
of the room. His broad-brimmed hat 
he adjusts ever so carefully, arches his 
back, and beckons to his partner. And 
they begin to dance slowly, gracefully. 
The tempo increases, grows faster and 
faster. Castanets and heels seem to be 
attempting to outdo each other. And 
now the dancers have abandoned 
themselves entirely to the magic of the 
music — here we see, indeed, the com- 
pletest expression of that spirit called 
Andalusian. 

And again into the street, where all 
about us are people intensely living, 
gayly and without thought of the 
morrow. Should you perchance wan- 
der into a quiet byway, though, 
Seville will be different. Look about 
you as you walk through the narrow 


peasant 


streets. The houses are white, the 
shadows deep and intense. It is 
still. 


The crowds, the taverns, are of 
Spain. Seville is of the Orient. More 
than four centuries ago the Moor was 
driven from the Iberian peninsula, 
yet still he lingers there. At least his 
subtle quality, that which outlasts 
all things, is in Seville. We feel the 
dark Moor—even expect him to 
come up from behind. And now that 
the sun is to set, we 
await the proclama- 
tion of the East, 
“Allah is great, and 
Mohammed is His 
Prophet.’ 

CE. 
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HE trembling note from 

J long birch bark horn flow. 
mystically through the 
glass=clear summer night acros 


| 


sleeping valleys and spruce=cla¢ 
mountains. A lovely “ saeter” 
girl is calling her flock to pastur 
... The heart of Sweden spealll 
to you. Here is a province 5 
dreams and deeds, the birthpla | 
of poets and painters, of state 
men and inventors. A treastill 
of natural beauty, oldeii 
customs, unspoiled traditions 


The goal of seasoned travelers 


STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May=September 1930 
“More Beautiful Things for 
Every=Day Use.” Sweden’s love= 
liest creations in glass, china, 
pewter, silver, textiles and wood. 












Eight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish Ameri- 
From London or 


Paris by convenient boat or 


can Line. 


train service—ten hours by air. 
Throu gh trains fromBerlinand 
Hamburg. Booklet free from 


any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAY! 


Travel Information Bureau Dept.B 
551 Fifth Avenue New York Cit 


MARCH 
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Wherever you’re going 


you'll enjoy it more if you know the history 
and legend of the strange, far-off places you 
will visit. A spring cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean, or a summer one to the fjords of 
Norway — either will be more enjoyable if 


it’s preceded by discriminating reading. 





Tempe of Karnak, Luxor, Ecypr 


Delightful new travel books are being pub- 
lished every week. Among the recent arrivals 
is the new edition of that now famous travel 
guide, A Satchel Guide to Europe by William 
D. Crockett and William J. Rolfe. With 
maps, pocket-size fabrikoid. ($5.00). Findlay 
Muirhead in his admirable series of Blue 
Guides has a volume on Spain and Portugal 
which is complete and up to date with the 








most recent information. ($6.00). The Open 
Road in England by John Prioleau is an in- 
formal and intimate guide to the Highways 
and Byways of Britain. If you plan to motor 
there this summer, here are excellent leads 
to those odd, lovely places just off the 
beaten track. ($2.50). 


We are always happy to suggest appropri- 
ate titles for the prospective traveler. Just 


mention where you are going in your letter. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON , MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE | 
DEPENDABLE \*) 
STATLERS 


Seasoned travelers, who are always roaming the 
highways of the world, are great friends of the 
Statlers. 

Statler Hotels, they’ll tell you, are dependable. 
You know what to expect of them; they’re the 
trade-marked, full-measure, known quality of 
hotel merchandise. Their rates are posted in their 
rooms—rates which do not change with the flow 
of business. And what’s more, Statler values are 
away out in front—‘‘values” meaning the relation 
of what you get to what you pay. 

The radio in your room, your own private bath, 
circulating ice water in every room, a morning 
paper under your door, good food in well-planned, 
well-run restaurants, and cheerful, he/pfu/ service 
from well-trained employees—those things are 
dependable in a Statler—where your satisfaction 


is guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROINUT 


BUFFALO $T. LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 


[ Hore! Pennsylvania 


Interesting Homes are Niven of 
"Those who [ive in them 


ee have a subtle 

atv of charm and graciousness... 

an their furnishings ...their ar- 

rangements for living comfort... 

especially telephone convencence. 
wT I 7 


Homes reflect the personalities of their 
owners. A few are dull, lifeless, inconve- 
nient; others are sparkling and joyous— 
a pleasure to visit because you know they 
are a pleasure to live in. 

And in these homes you will find that 
things are planned with a view to great- 
est comfort and convenience. Telephones, 
for instance, are located wherever they will 
save steps and time and effort. By an easy 
chair in the sun parlor. . . in the breakfast 
nook, or kitchen... on the library table 

bedchambers and guest room 
maid’s room... in fact, everywhere they 
will bring ease in placing and answering 
calls. Even in a small home, you can save 
an extraordinary amount of time and many, 
many steps by having enough telephones. 

Telephone convenience is almost a neces- 
sity in modern homes. And its cost is 
surprisingly moderate. Your local Bell Com- 
pany will be glad to help you select the 
best locations in your own home for tele- 


phones. Just call the Business Office. 
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It may be crispy cold outside, but here it is warm and cozy... with the late afternoon sun streaming 


through the windows ... a comfortable chair and a good book... and, of course, a telephone right ab 


hand for that final touch of complete convenience. A modern note, surely .. . and a sign of sensible living, 





Breakfast. An enjoyable meal, yet scarce a leisurely 
one. But there's a telephone within easy reach... 


And in the maid’s room a telephone is not only a) 
bit of thoughtfulness .. . but it also tends to as-\ 


to save minutes when minutes are important. sure the answering of calls when the family is out. 


ie HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: Bui1LpDING, FuRNISHING, EQuippinGc, PLANTING, Care oF PLaANntTs, 
Sources oF Osjects ILLUsTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a last of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professzons of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

SELLs Stock House Puians, Especiatty Destcns Smatt Housts, RemMopets Houses, Drsicns Garpens, Makes 
PLANTING PLANS FoR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Maxes CompLeTE FuRNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for [ree booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the April Number 


F Mr. Burbank, who gave us so many new and fascinating forms of plants, had —_ pointments,’ both for the game and for the after-game repast; Mr. Bill continues 


directed his genius to the creating of animate furnishings which, like peren- his discussion of the ‘Spontaneous Development of Furniture Styles’; and there are 
nials in the garden, could automatically renew themselves, should we have been _ illustrations of porch furniture and of a dining-room table set with a centre ar- 
properly appreciative? Probably not, for there are but few occu- rangement of glass. Photographs of an apartment in Chicago 
pations more keenly looked forward to than that of planning the —, elucidate the points made in the article by the decorator-owner 
spring refurbishing — plotting for new rugs and new hangings on how to obtain proportion and balance in small rooms. An 


Italian house (albeit in New England), furnished in exquisite 
taste, is described at length in the leading article. This house is 
of exceptional interest because actually it is very small and to 
achieve this type of furnishing successfully on a small scale is a 
difficult thing to do. There are illustrations of other types of 
rooms and there is the usual proportion of space given over to 
garden subjects. But the climax of the number, which, like the 
frosting of the cake, we have kept to the last, is a section of four 
pages devoted to the detailed furnishing of two rooms. Two of 
these pages contain perspectives reproduced in full color; the 
other two will show details of the furniture, hangings, and floor 
plans — pages full of inspiration and practical help. 


here, conspiring against worn-out cushions or outmoded wall- 
paper there. 

This fact being established, we present our contents for the next 
issue, the spring decorating number, confident that you will find 
there copious suggestions. There is, for instance, the first of a 
series of articles on ‘Bringing the House Up-to-Date.’ The au- 
thor, a person of wide experience in this respect, tells of the many 
ways in which our rooms can be freshened and smartened. If 
entire refurnishing isn’t possible, reconditioning always is. 

Furniture is considered in several different articles. There is 
one on the many unfamiliar woods used so largely by the modern- 
ist designers; there is another on ‘Bridge Tables and Their Ap- 
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Enjoy the fellowship of fine furniture 


Ome). cannot associate daily with furniture of sincere quality and exqui- 


site artistry without gaining a deep satisfaction completely aside 
from physical comfort or decorative charm. It is really a fellowship that 
only those who love and live with things of fine quality can appreciate. Q The 
Valentine-Seaver pieces portrayed here are of this type. The Valuxsea 
down-cushioned sofa faithfully depicts 18th Century English design. May 
be used with either Colonial or Early American groupings. It is tailored in 
a rich mulberry and gold damask. The barrel wing chair is strictly Early 
American finished in beautiful damask with the patented Valuxsea down 
cushioning. Tables by The Furniture Shops, Grand Rapids. QA trip to your 
nearest Valentine-Seaver display will not only prove artistically enjoyable, but 
you will be surprised to find our prices so moderate. Should you not quickly 
locate our dealer, please write us. His name and address and a copy of our 


book ‘Modern Furniture for the Living Room,” will be forwarded immediately. 


VALENTINE, SEAVER 


PDIVISION OF KROEHLER MFG. COMPANY 4 


Largest manufacturers of upholstered Living Room Furniture in the world 
4127 George St., Chicago—New York Display Room—1 Park Avenue, New Y ork City 





Mee seventecnth International Flow- 
er Show will be held in New York 
at the Grand Central Palace from 
March 17-22 and will, as usual, be the 
outstanding event of the floricultural 
season. Last year the exhibits shown 
by amateurs and private flower grow- 
ers rather outdid their commercial 
competitors, and it will be interesting 
to see if they are able to take the lead 
again this year. In this connection we 
should like to remind our garden 
friends of the splendid work being done 
by the various national plant societies. 
Among the most important of these 
are the American Rose Society, the 
American Peony Society, the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society, the American 
Dahlia Society, and the American Iris 
Society. There are also national so- 
cieties for the chrysanthemum, sweet 
pea, Delphinium, carnation, orchid, 
and fern. In organization lies strength, 
and if those who are interested in 
growing a special flower combine with 
other like-minded enthusiasts, their 
resulting work can be of amazing value 
in promoting the popularity and de- 
velopment of their chosen favorite. 
These societies perform many unique 
services and well repay the intelligent 
support of their constantly increasing 


members. 


Soi years ago we published the 
definition featured on this page of the 
aims of the House Beautiful, and hay- 
ing had numerous requests for its 
repetition we are printing it again in 
this issue. It seems to us not only 
an excellent definition of the purpose 
for which our magazine exists, but also 
a comprehensive definition of ‘home’ 
which might well have carried off the 
honors in the competition recently 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 


7 


il it not time that the American 
public began to study the art known 
in Sweden as ‘Trafik Kultur’? We 
have already tried brightening our 
stations with billboard advertisements 
of toothpaste and cough medicines, 
but from an artistic point of view the 
results have not proved wholly sat- 
isfactory. A better way might be to 
“say it with flowers’ as do the Swed- 
ish state railways. 

In Sweden, the railroads maintain 
a special flower garden outside of 
Stockholm from which, during the 
coming spring, about 50,000 potted 
plants will be sent out to the stations 
of the Stockholm district alone. The 
big central station in Stockholm gets 


not only huge potted laurel trees for 
the summer season, but fresh-cut 
flowers every day, and in the country 
practically every station has its own 
flower beds: 

The average American is quite 
capable of enjoying this sort of beauty 
when he sees it, but as speed and 
efficiency are all he has been taught 
to demand of his railroads, the idea 
of combining beauty with steel rails 
and cinders simply does not occur to 
him. A few farsighted railroads and 
ahandfulof flower-loving station agents 
have made a hopeful beginning, but 
they need greater encouragement from 
a public which has learned to appre- 
ciate the necessity for Trafik Kultur 
in a land which boasts two hundred 
and sixty thousand miles of railroads. 


of you who may be interested to read 
of interior decoration as found in 
homes of not so long ago, where ‘the 
whole arrangement was of the sim- 
plest, yet a look of quiet refinement 
reigned over all.’ 


A parlor in a country house has 
been made pretty at very little ex- 
pense by the inmates thereof. The 
floor is stained an olive green and 
polished. A large Chinese cotton rug 
of white ground with an arabesque 
border and medallion of pink and 
pale olive green is laid in the centre. 
The walls are tinted a shrimp pink 
color, and have a paper frieze of 
pink ground with a pattern of deep 
pink peonies, with olive green foliage. 
The old-fashioned marble mantel and 
hearth are painted green, and the man- 
tel is decorated with panels of Lin- 
crusta-Walton, which are painted a 
green bronze color. The mantel dra- 











The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 2D Only if you own your 


house can you in amplest significance call it home. It is about 


the house you call yours that the enduring memories cluster. 


Here family affections grow and flourish. Here independence 


is born, and here that natural assertion of individuality 
which we call character makes its plain impress upon the 
physical world. 2” To help you to the house of your hopes 
and your ideals, to aid you at every step, and in every detail, 
with forecasts, plans, construction, appurtenances, furnish- 
ings, to offer you the widest latitude your purse can buy, yet 
to narrow your choice to what 1s essentially the best — that is 


the single purpose for which the House Beautiful exists. 

















UNneraee phase of Trafik Kultur 
is suggested by Mr. Shurtleff’s articles 
on town planning which show the 
importance of proper landscape design 
and planting in our towns and along 
our highways. The Federal Govern- 
ment now authorizes Federal par- 
ticipation in the cost of planting shade 
trees along the Federal-aid system, 
and the highway departments of many 
states have drawn up their own plans 
for roadside improvements. These 
plans are chiefly concerned with 
planting shade trees and keeping the 
roadside free from litter. If in addition 
to this work we could set aside a week 
for the extermination of billboards 
and ‘hot dog’ stands, our highways 
might become a source of real enjoy- 
ment to motorists instead of causing 
them so many moments of mental 
irritation and esthetic anguish. 
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AN old and yellowed newspaper clip- 
ping came to us the other day from 
a Southern subscriber who thought 
we might enjoy reading it. We did, 
and in turn are passing it on to those 





peries are of cream-colored cheesecloth. 

Sample curtains of cheesecloth, with 
frieze band, painted similarly to the 
mantel drapery, hang from the win- 
dows, and there are inner or sash cur- 
tains of cheesecloth, with a trimming 
of cream white tassel fringe. A pretty 
cane sofa is stained a dark olive green, 
and has back and seat cushions of 
golden olive plush, tied with two 
shades of green ribbons. The portiéres 
are of pink cheesecloth, looped back 
with pink ribbons. A two-shelved tea 
table is covered by a cream white linen 
cloth, with drawn border, through 
which is passed olive and pink ribbons, 
ending with a bow at each corner. 
The whole arrangement is of the 
simplest, yet a look of quiet refinement 


reigns over all. 


Dgiexe the contributors to our mag- 
azine this month are many who are 
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THIS NARROW strip of a house 
in Bruges has surely inspired more than 
one House Beautiful cover in the past. 
As Oscar Wilde once remarked, ‘ Nature 
finally reflects art’ 








well-known horticultural authorities. 

J. D. Luckett, a former con- 
tributor, is connected with the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva and is editor of its 
publications. 

Dorothy M-P. Cloud is a land- 
scape designer of wide experience and 
has for several years been actively 
engaged in general landscape develop- 
ment. She is a member of the firm of 
Cloud and Cloud, of Ardmore, Penn- 
sylvania, and the author of The Culture 
of Perennials. Her articles deal with 
the practical side of garden making, 
answering some of the many problems 
which confront the beginner. 

Another landscape designer and 
member of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects is Elizabeth 
Leonard Strang, who is a writer and 
lecturer as well as designer. 

A university woman with several 
degrees to her credit, Mary Lois 
Kissel has made a special study of 
art and textiles both at home and 
abroad. The Smithsonian Institute 
now has on its presses one of her 
monographs on Indian blankets. Her 
present article shows the interesting 
role which a garden may play as color 
laboratory for the designer of textiles. 

Anderson McCully, whose full 
title is Mrs. A. W. Anderson McCully, 
gives Seattle, Washington, as her per- 
manent address, but she has traveled 
extensively throughout the West and 
writes with authority on all phases of 
Western horticulture and gardening, 
from the northwestern tip of Washing- 
ton to the desert gardens of the South. 
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The charm of this garden in Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, lies not only in its excellent design but in its 
marked personality. Wide flagstone paths and sur- 
vounding walls of rough stone form a background for 
flowers of blue, mixed with yellow, which strike the 
dominant note of the garden color scheme. Elizabeth 


Leonard Strang, Landscape Architect 
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GOOD DESIGN PLUS GOOD PERSONALITY 
A Flower Garden in Hingham that has Delightful Color as well as Good Structure 


F the real measure of a successful garden 
lies in its ability to give delight, then the 
garden of Mrs. John T. Hollis, at Hingham, 


Massachusetts, has achieved 
that distinction. 
A garden, or a complete 


estate, may be laid out fault- 
lessly from the standpoint of de- 
sign, yet leave one cold. The 
importance of good design is 
quite correctly stressed in our 
schools of landscape architec- 
ture, and the lesser subjects of 
planting and architectural de- 
tail kept subordinate to the 
larger issue. This is quite right, 
for nothing is more distressing 
than an unhappy relation of 
parts, poor proportions, or a 
clutter of meaningless orna- 
ments. 

A garden correctly designed 
may still fail in that touch of 
charm which calls forth a re- 
sponsive thrill from the heart 
of every true garden lover. We 
can tell one of those T-square 
and drawing-board gardens at 
a glance, and usually one glance 
is enough. It is just this lack of 
the personal touch which, | 
think, accounts for the uncon- 
scious prejudice against the so- 
called formal garden. 

In this instance the goal set 
was a good design plus person- 
ality. We have prolonged the 
pleasure by the gradual evolu- 
tion of a plan completed in 


BY ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


advance down to the tiniest detail. Some 
people cannot visualize a plan, but prefer to 
work out their problems bit by bit, relying 


Photographs by Burr Church 





FRAMED BY AN ARCH OF ROSES, this alluring vista shows a 
miniature sundial surrounded by four standard wisteria trees, heavy with 
clusters of purple bloom. Elizabeth Leonard Strang, Landscape Architect 
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on the inspiration of the moment and fitting 
into the picture such treasures as they ac- 
cumulate. But, unless very gifted or trained 


in design, they must ever steer 
between the Scylla of ignorance 
and the Charybdis of impulse, 
or the result of their efforts will 
be chaos. We preferred to have 
a plan, and evolve it gradually, 
for a ‘finished’ garden is over 
and done with. 

In the beginning, there was 
not much to intrigue the fancy. 
Two sites were available. The 
one directly behind the house 
we discarded not only because 
of poor soil and exposure, but 
because the dominant view of 
the sea dictated a simple terrace 
and tree-framed lawn for its 
foreground. Site number two at 
the end of the newly built wing, 
though facing a bare hillside 
with one lonely apple tree in the 
middle foreground, suggested 
possibilities. 

A flagged terrace with balus- 
trade and steps had already 
been constructed at the end-of 
this wing, and a part of the 
problem was to treat the too 
narrow facade and enormous 
blank chimney in a decorative 
manner. It was decided that 
the obvious narrowness of the 
former could be corrected by 
building an arbor at one side; 
and a plaster bas-relief un- 
earthed in a stonecutter’s work- 
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room, flower brackets, and ivy on a fan- 
shaped trellis took care of the chimney. 

The interior of the new music-room in the 
wing was subconsciously incorporated in the 
spirit of the garden from a composite impres- 
sion of clear blue Venetian glass, delicate 
wrought-iron fixtures, and deep brown 
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stone walk leads down to a pool and paved 
area under the apple tree, whose spreading 
mass at one corner is balanced by the garden 
house at the other. The width of the flower 
areas at the sides is broken only by narrow 
stepping-stone walks for service. 

We could not stop with the design of the 
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rosemary willow, sea-buckthorn, elaagnus; 
tamarix and Buddleias, and the aromatic 
Vitex macrophylla. The evergreens are blue- 
green: Swiss stone pines, and trailing Chinese 
junipers, faced with low colonies of heather, 
blue fescue grass, sweet-smelling southern- 
wood, cerastium, Santolina, and nepeta per- 
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The above plan shows how, with few natural advantages, a most workable garden plan 
has been developed, with the outlying parts drawn into harmonious relationship 


carved wood. The dominant blue motif was 
more directly suggested by the walls, which 
are of rough plaster tinted a soft Italian blue, 
and the ships on the cretonnes at the French 
windows gave us the idea for the weather 
vane which surmounts the garden house. 

One feature, however, was deliberately 
predetermined by the owner: the garden 
must have a wall around it. So the bounda- 
ries were made large enough to include the 
friendly apple tree. On the west the wall was 
high, to shut out the entrance drive and 
tennis court; on the end it was pierced with 
arched openings to provide a view of the 
woodland yet to be evolved. On the east was 
the rose walk, between two low stone walls 
just outside the garden proper, with arches 
at intervals, whose height, though balancing 
the high wall on the other side, afforded 
glimpses of the sea. 

The design of the main garden is simple. 
A central turf panel irregularly planted with 
ancient box bushes and traversed by a flag- 


garden alone. The outlying parts had to be 
drawn in to establish harmonious relation- 
ship. On the north was a space which cried 
aloud to be developed as a bird garden. We 
used the berried shrubs which we had on the 
place to enframe a circular bit of lawn, and 
at the foot of the ivied wall built a little bird 
basin and planted it sparsely with forget-me- 
nots and ferns. 

Beyond the windowed wall at the end we 
made a little private fairyland of our own, 
a nook with stone seats overhung by heavy 
clusters of hybrid white lilacs against massed 
white pines. From this, a winding walk 
fringed with poets narcissus and pale daffo- 
dils rises by means of widely spaced stone 
steps to the hidden summit of the hill, now 
completely transformed by huge cedars 
mingled with slender silver birch, Judas-tree, 
flowering crabs, witch-hazel, dogwood, and 
viburnum. 

Farther on, a hollow glade has been de- 
veloped as a gray garden, with such shrubs as 
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vaded with the delicate purple of crocus and 
Colchicum. 

Beyond the rose walk lies the vegetable 
garden, an interesting affair of plumy green 
asparagus, zinnias for cutting, strawberries, 
and parsley. An intermediate terrace de- 
signed for the future rose garden is now used 
as a reserve garden for the growing of those 
ever-needed perennials, sweet-William, Ice- 
land poppy, foxgloves, columbines, forget- 
me-nots, Violas, Delphinium, hollyhocks, and 
Canterbury-bells. 

Beyond this is space for frames, a minia- 
ture herb garden, and, in still another place, 
the children’s garden, where they set out 
choice specimens of pansies, English daisies, 
and forget-me-nots. 

One of the most alluring features is a 
little green court framed by the vista of 
rose arches, where four standard wisteria 
trees surround a miniature sundial at the 
intersection of two mossy paths. The pur- 
ple clusters of bloom breathe enchanting 
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THE GARDEN HOUSE not only forms an attractive architectural feature which balances the big apple tree in the 
opposzte corner, but contains a blue tiled sink with bronze faucet and other practical garden accessories. The motif of blue 


which runs through the garden is carried out in the tones of the stone wall and its border of tiles with a grape design 
on a soft blue background 
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RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS border the primrose path which leads to the old apple tree, under whose spreading 


branches a wide paved space with tables and chairs shaded from the summer sun suggests afternoon tea and cool drinks 


fragrance and are ever filled with bees. 

When the new wing was extended into 
what was formerly the flower garden there 
was left a stretch of privet hedge enclosing a 
strip ten feet wide — just right for a little 
sheltered bulb garden. 
cedar tree, a tiny dwarf crab (Malus sargentt), 
and a variety of the earliest bulbs, succeeded 
by lilies and royal ferns, and Mayflower 
verbenas contrasting with the golden brown 


Here is one lonely 


of French marigolds. 

So much for the general design of the 
various parts, which we found of absorbing 
interest; now for the more intimate details, 
which made it still more fascinating. The 
motif of blue which runs through the garden 
has been suggested in the texture and tones 
varies ‘from 
brownish yellow through soft*gray to dull 
blue-green. The wall at the far end and the 


of the fieldstone wall, which 


eaves of the garden house are finished with a 
border of tiles showing a raised pattern of 
grapes with a soft blue background, while the 
door and window openings of the latter have 
mouldings showing frisky little squirrels, rab- 
bits, and birds. 

[his garden house is something more than 
an architectural feature balancing the mass 
of the apple tree. There is, inside, a wide 
stone slab with blue-tiled sink and bronze 
faucet for the filling of flower vases, a com- 


plete array of cupboards and drawers for 
tools and raffia, labels and smocks — even 
two little stools where you may sit and put 
on your rubbers. 

On the window sill, seen against the pines, 
is one of those familiar big glass bottles, only 
this one is of light peacock-blue, filled with 
water and a goldfish or two. The higher 
reaches of the cool dim interior are lightened 
by handmade iron brackets in which hang 
pots of turquoise-blue filled with wandering- 
jew, the only plant which will stand the 
shade. 

On the margin of the pool is a large jar of 
the same blue. Under the apple tree is an 
unexpected little’ wall fountain where water 
drips: from the mouth of a child’s head into 
a stene basin surrounded by ferns and Eng- 
lish ivy. The grapes are already growing for 
the arbor with carved brown rafters which 
we shall some day build across the end, but 
in the meantime we have the hooded seat 
built into the wall, with stone flower baskets 
at each end, oaken doors swinging wide in 
invitation to all who wish to enter, and wide 
paved space with tables and chairs where 
people meet for tea. 

The Irish fireflame rose, the regal lilies and 
royal fern on the water’s edge, the blue and 
yellow waterlilies, the bronze frog, and even 
the live ones which live under the gypsophila 
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and are so tame they can be stroked on the 
head — all focus our interest on the pool. 
To think of planting tempts one to ver- 
bosity — sometimes, | fear, at the expense of 
other aspects of garden design. The golden- 
against the garden house; the 
trained pears on the south side of the wall; 
the rhododendrons and azaleas bordering the 
primrose path to the apple tree; the polypody 
ferns brought from a secret place by one of 
the workmen and planted in the chinks of the 
wall; the Eremurus robustus whose big fierce 
buds have to be protected with inverted 
flowerpots on frosty spring nights — all are 
some of our carefully composed pictures. 


rain-tree 


The general mass of the flower planting has 
a color scheme of blue and yellow — modified 
lest it prove insipid. Forsythias and daffodils 
against cedars in the corner of the wall; 
Hugonis rose and bittersweet 
flanking the steps; Harison’s yellow rose, 
blue lupines, and Anchusas to enhance the 
rose arches which are also planted with 
yellow — Ghislaine de Feligonde, Gardenia, 
Shower of Gold, Source d’Or, Star of Persia, 
and the exquisite though not quite hardy 
Emily Gray. Tulips of pastel yellow, laven- 
der, and dusky purple, with the gold of 
Bouton d’Or and orange Trollius above 
alyssum and golden juniper and purple /rzs 
pumila and Anemone (Continued on page 332) 


evergreen 








GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


I. The preliminary Work of choosing the Site, preparing the Beds, and determining the contines and Design 
of the Garden is discussed in this Chapter 


\ \ 7 HEN spring is approaching, the out- 

of-doors makes a strong appeal, es- 
pecially when the prospect of a new garden is 
being considered. The first problem is just 
where to place it. Other questions follow in 
rapid succession, regarding the soil condi- 
tions, the preparation of the flower beds, the 
turf area, and the paths. Old gardens that 
have been much lived in and loved present 
still another phase, including the problem of 
how to renovate and restore them to their 
pristine beauty. 

In choosing the garden site a gentle slope 
to the southeast or to the southwest is an 
ideal exposure. If it can be a spot where the 
rich topsoil runs deep, so much the better; if 
there is a predominance of heavy clay soil the 
results cannot be the same without much 
greater effort and expense. The setting of the 
garden should also be considered, taking ad- 
vantage of any natural beauty such as a 
lovely view or a near-by copse. If the loca- 
tion is in the path of the north winds, then a 
windbreak, such as a planting of shrubs or of 
trees, is of great value. 

Every garden should have a definite en- 
closure to bring together its component parts. 
The materials used for this purpose are 
many: sometimes a wall is used, or a hedge of 
old English box, privet, barberry (an ever- 
green variety can now be procured), Pyra- 
cantha coccinea, or flowering shrubs, arbor- 
vita, or hemlock. The last two mentioned 
should be kept well pruned back each year, 
as when grown in hedges their tendency is to 
die out near the base. 

The preparation of the garden beds may be 
done in various ways. The best method is to 
excavate to the depth of at least two feet. 
Loosen the bottom of the trench with a pick, 
then place in it a five-inch layer of crushed 
stone (or less if the soil is naturally fairly well 
drained), using stone that is two and a half 
to three inches in diameter. Over this 
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After making such a deep excavation the 
soil should be given approximately a week or 
ten days in which to settle before being 
planted. If during that time there is not the 
normal amount of rainfall it is well to water 
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should be placed a layer of topsoil six 





inches thick, and next a layer of well- 
rotted manure three inches deep. Cow 
manure is the preferable one to use, but 
if this cannot be procured, horse manure 
is the best alternative. These two lay- 
ers of topsoil and manure should be 
thoroughly mixed by spading them to- 
gether with a spading fork, and should 
then be tamped down firmly. Another 
layer of topsoil and manure is placed in 
the trench as before, in the same pro- 
portions, mixed, and tamped down. 
This process continues until the bed has 
been so filled that it stands about two 
inches above the surface of the ground, 
which allows for settling. 
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the bed heavily, as water acts as a compact- 
ing agency. 

In some cases such an elaborate prepara- 
tion of the flower bed is not practical, and 
bastard trenching is frequently resorted to. 
The simplest way to accomplish this is to re- 
move the soil to the depth of a foot in a strip 
which is two or three feet wide. This soil 
should be piled up at the far end of the 
trench. A layer three or four inches thick of 
well-rotted manure is spread over the bottom 
of the trench and is spaded under to the 
depth of one foot. The soil from the next 
trench to be dug is then thrown into the first 
trench, and so the operation continues until 
the soil taken from the first trench is used to 
fill in the last trench. 

When even bastard trenching cannot be 
used, the simplest method of all is to spread a 
generous application of well-rotted manure 
over the bed area sufficiently heavily to cover 
the soil from view. It should be spaded under 
to the depth of one foot. 

Whatever preparation the flower bed is 
given, it must always be raked into a fine 
tilth in order to provide well-pulverized soil 
to come in direct contact with the roots of the 
plants, and to ensure the proper planting 
depth. 

The best seasons in which to start a garden 
are the spring and the autumn. If a new 
garden is to be made in the spring, it is ad- 
visable to keep ahead of Father Time and to 
commence the preparation of the soil as early 
as possible, in order to accomplish the actual 
planting before the weather becomes too 
warm. The exact time is determined by the 
season: if spring arrives early, it will be 
possible to begin the work the first week in 
April. The only safe method to pursue is to 
wait until the soil pulverizes before beginning 
operations, in this way being assured that the 
winter frosts are well out of the ground and 
that the soil is sufficiently dry to be 
worked. It must be remembered that if 
the soil is disturbed while in a wet con- 
dition the soil structure is greatly 
harmed, the finer particles becoming 
packed into the air spaces around the 
larger particles. Such soil becomes 
hardened like a brick and only the 
alternate action of freezing and thawing 
will undo the harm which results. 

The actual planting may be done in 
April or May. Here again the earlier 
start is preferable, as it is less of a shock 
to the plants to be moved while in a 
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Four sIMPLE DESIGNS for gardens are shown in 
these diagrams. These can be combined and modified in 
various Ways 
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partly dormant condition. Also their 
roots will be ready to spread out and 
take hold of their new habitat in a 
shorter time (Continued on page 332) 


IRIS FROM THE WEST 
Experiments by William Mohr and Professor Sydney B. Mitchell 


HEN the American people ‘first 

WV became interested in irises a con- 
siderable number of years ago they looked 
toward Europe for the sensational develop- 
ments which were sure to occur once the iris 
was officially accepted as a choice resident for 
the garden. habit of 
looking to Europe for anything and every- 
Until very recently, both ‘antique’ 
implied something which was 


Americans have a 
thing. 
and ‘exotic’ 
not present in the American scene, and which 
in all probability would be found in Europe. 
For a long time, the pioneer iris enthusiasts 
were not disappointed in their eastward gaze. 
Vilmorin, Denis, and Cayeux in France, 
Goos and Kooneman in Germany, and Sir 
Michael Foster, George Yeld, and W. R. 
Dykes in have all contributed 


many outstanding varieties to the ever- 


England, 


growing family. Those of them who are still 
left are doing some fine work, but their glory 
is becoming considerably dimmed. 

[he attention of collectors eventually 
shifted across the Atlantic, where Lent 
Williamson, Miss Sturtevant, Farr, Bliss, 
Shull, Sass, Barr, and others were beginning 
to achieve notable results. The spotlight has 
now swung three thousand miles farther 
on, to several gardens in California. The 
American garden magazines began to be 
filled with paragraphs of faintly suppressed 
excitement over the ‘remarkable seedlings’ 


of the late William Mohr and Professor 





BY THEODORE ALLEN HEINRICH 


Sydney B. Mitchell, who is continuing his 
No one seemed to know very much 
about these new irises, but without exception 
the writers were tremendously excited about 
them. Even the extremely conservative 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society re- 
ported: ‘Out in California, the late Mr. Wm. 
Mohr has raised wonderful Seedlings, suitable 
to the climate of the country, chiefly of 
mesopotamica parentage, with stems four to 
five feet high. We have yet to see whether 
these plants will be able to stand the climatic 
conditions of England. However, thousands 
of seedlings will flower this and the following 
years, of which great things are expected.’ 

Such widespread praise, considering that 
much of it must have been made on hearsay, 
would in any normal case cause equally 
widespread disappointment for those who 
had been led to expect a great deal from it. 
But the creations of those two enthusiastic 
amateurs out in California are anything but 
normal. The iris has been loved for centuries 
for its delicate fragrance, the magnificent 
shape and texture of its flowers, and the great 
diversity of color which it shows. It would 
not be reasonable to expect that very much 
more could be done to glorify a flower already 
so utterly glorious. However, the experi- 
ments of Mr. Mohr and Mr. Mitchell have 
produced flowers so infinitely superior to 
anything achieved before that everyone who 
has seen them has been amazed. 


work. 


Lamphere 


Purissima (left), @ su- 
perb iris, absolutely 
pure white, of fine form 


and heavy substance 


BRANCHING LOW /zke 
a candelabra, with 
huge flowers, the San 
Francisco (right) is a 
stunning variety 
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The obvious question, after seeing these 
extraordinary new irises, is to ask a little 
wistfully, ‘But will they grow in the East?’ 
Most of them have already been tried in the 
Fast, and have proved themselves hardy. 
With reasonable protection, the others should 
not be difficult. The chief thrill of gardening, 
anyway, is to gamble a bit! If the plants 
should fail to grow, you have lost, and may 
try something else in the same place. If the 
plants thrive, you will never forget the thrill 
experienced when the first flower of each new 
variety opened in your garden. 

The following lists, classified according to 
color, are the irises originated by the late 
Mr. Mohr and Mr. Mitchell. Without ex- 
ception, they require a well-drained and 
sunny position, but they are not particular 
about soil. In California, they are usually 
found growing in heavy adobe! 


WHITE 

White is ever one of the most satisfying 
colors for the garden. Here are three re- 
markable new white irises. Argentina is a 
large, tall Caterina seedling with a gold- 
veined haft, giving it a creamy appearance 
from a distance, when planted in a mass. 
Purissima is a superb iris, absolutely pure 
white, of fine form and heavy substance. The 
flowers are huge and are borne on extremely 
tall, well-branched stems. It was given a 
rating of ninety-six by the American Iris 


Roy A. Williams 

















Society, and it is very doubtful 
that it will ever be improved 
upon. Mr. G. L. Pilkington of 
Liverpool, president of the Eng- 
lish Iris Society last year, wrote 
to Mr. Mead of Indiana that 
Purissima is the best iris of any 
class that he has ever seen. At 
the Redlands show this year, a 
stalk of Purissima won the prize 
for the best individual flower. 
The same stalk was then taken 
to Pasadena, where it was again 
exhibited, and was again a prize 
winner! Shasta, likewise, is a 
very noble flower, snow white, 
with a few very faint amber 
reticulations on the hafts. Its 
form is as fine as Purissima’s, 
though its stems are not quite so tall, and it 
blooms much later. 


PLICATA 

Those who are familiar only with Fairy 
and Mme. Chereau in the Plicata group will 
scarcely recognize these superb new irises as 
being their descendants. Alameda has large, 
handsome flowers, the standards heavily 
suffused with blue-violet, and the falls both 
reticulated and flushed with the same color. 
The flowers are odd in that the falls are 
invariably flushed much more on the left 
side. Gaviota is an unusual creamy-white 
flower, with both standards and falls edged 
with yellow. It is extremely hardy. Los 
Angeles has a magnificent flower, the stand- 
ard faintly edged with blue, the falls hand- 
somely marked with reddish brown at the 
base, and clear blue style arms accenting the 
centre. The plant is tall and widely branched, 
so that each flower stands out separately. 
Sacramento is related to San Francisco, being 
heavily edged and reticulated with red- 
purple, but it is absolutely distinct from 
anything yet produced, as it has a brilliant 
orange beard, which lights the flower beauti- 
fully. San Francisco is a superb variety, 
branching low like a candelabra, with huge 
flowers, both the standard and falls dis- 


SANTA BARBARA (Jeff) is by far the 
best of all the lavender-blues 


THE sUPERLATIVE of superlatives 
2s the glorious William Mobr 
(right), named in honor of its 
originator 


Dutcinea (below) is a very early 
and prolific bloomer with lustrous 


flowers 


tinctly edged with lavender, borne on very 


tall stems. This outstanding introduction 
was awarded the Dykes Memorial Medal for 
1927. 


YELLOW 

Yellow is a color which has been sadly 
neglected by the iris world. Mr. Mitchell is 
working with it now, and has produced some 
fine results. Bonita blooms over a long 
period, and is taller than most yellows. Its 
standards are clear buttercup, and its flaring 
falls tone in to cream at the centres. The 
flower is set off by a vivid orange beard. 
Fortuna was an unexpected pot of gold in a 
large batch of Alcazar x Esplendido seed- 
lings. It has inherited, on a modified scale, 
the strong growth of Alcazar, and also its 
shape of flower. The standards are clear 
amber-yellow, while the falls are narrower 
and are wax-yellow, reticulated with brown. 
Mirasol is pure chrome-yellow, and blooms 
over a long season. Its flowers have a very 
fine shape, and there are no markings of any 
sort. Its appropriate name means sunflower. 
Primavera is an early bloomer, giving a love- 
ly mass of soft primrose. It is floriferous, 
vigorous, and very hardy. Soledad is the 
earliest of all irises to bloom. The standards 
are lemon-yellow, the falls are amber. 
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Sonoma is a late bloomer, 
similar to Yellow Moon, 
but its flowers are more 
rounded and the stems are 
a foot taller. It is pale 
corn-yellow, vigorous and 
hardy. Valencia is a low 
grower, but has vivid buff- 
orange flowers which are 
very effective. 


PINK 

True pinks in irises are 
rare, but every garden 
should have at least one. 
Amador is a_ beautiful, 
large, soft pink bicolor. It 
blooms freely, and 1s early. 
Prince Lohengrin is light 
mauve-pink. It is considerably pinker than 
Lohengrin and over a foot taller, so it is far 
superior for mass planting. Rosado is a tall, 
strong-growing, clear soft pink. It is very 
hardy, and masses extremely well. Frieda 
Mohr is sometimes classed as pink, but as it 
is orchid more than a true pink, I have 
grouped it with the lavenders. 


BLUE 

Some of the loveliest of all irises are those 
which catch their color from the sky. In this 
group from California there are some un- 
usually lovely ones, as is to be expected. 
Azulado is a tall, hardy variety with lustrous 
pearl-gray-blue flowers of tremendous size. 
It is a sister seedling of Argentina, and has 
the same soft, rich texture. Bandollero is of a 
distinctive light blue, and is tall and vigorous, 
being a descendant of Conquistador. Clari- 
dad is the bluest iris of all, perfectly reflecting 
the beautiful California sky. It is early, of 
medium height and great purity of color, 
making it an unusually fine variety for 
massing. Dulcinea is a very early and pro- 
lific bloomer with lustrous flowers, the 
standards lavender and the falls violet-blue 
with lavender reticulations. Rita has dark 
blue flowers, borne on long stems which 
branch almost at the (Continued on page 337) 


A GARDEN BY THE SEA 


The Garden of Mrs. Russell A. Alger Overlooking the Bay at York Harbor, Maine 
ELLEN SHIPMAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 





Photographs bz Antoinette Perrett 





AN OLD MILLSTONE with a small trickling fountain in the centre has been cleverly used as a bird bath. With 
its sloping sides it is adaptable for both large and small birds. It is planted informally with forget-me-nots and ferns. 
From the small terrace with bench and seats, seen in the illustration at the top of the opposite page, the straight path 
seen above leads down to a small wooden gate and on to the bay. Notice that the beds are bordered with small stones, 
most appropriately used in this garden on a rocky coast 
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A seEcTIoN of the oval path that skirts the garden is shown in the illustration above. This photo- 
graph was taken in late summer and shows mostly asters, Sedums, late phlox, and annual larkspur 
in bloom. The garden is formally laid out with oval and bisecting paths, giving a symmetrical ground 
plan, but its planting 1s carried out on more naturalistic lines. Part of the charm of the garden 
25 due in fact to its luxuriant growth which gives mystery and seclusion but does not obliterate form 





PERENNIALS IN A CONNECTICUT GARDEN 


Chosen to give Variety, Continuity, and Permanence of Bloom 


FLOWER garden limited mainly to the 
use of perennials often fails in its at- 


tempt to provide a definite succession of 
bloom, but by careful grouping and the use 
of plants providing a definite foliage value, 
a minimum of uninteresting moments may 
be achieved. The accompanying photo- 
graphs of Mrs. Willis Hall’s garden near 
Litchfield, Connecticut, illustrate a success- 
ful luxuriance of perennial growth, and 


from the plan we see the significance of an 
intimate relation of house and garden. The 
house, which is clapboard of a style of 
architecture typical of New England, has 
at the back a flagged terrace, an old well, 


BY ELIZABETH §. RAWLINSON 


and a porch which extends out into the 
garden, making a most pleasant place in 
which to sit among the flowers. This porch 
has the practical advantage of containing a 
tool house and woodshed in the rear, the 
tool house being in direct relation to the 
garden at a lower level. 

The Siberian arborvite,- Thuja wareana, 
and single white peonies border the steps 
leading to the first level of the garden, which 
is enclosed by a free-standing stone wall on 
one side and the retaining wall of the porch 
on the other. The central portion of this 
area is a turf panel with an edging of stone 
for the beds. This edging is bordered with 





the early blue Phlox divaricata, followed later 
by annual sweet alyssum. Aquilegia hybrids 
and the tall Campanula persictfolia, variety 
Telham Beauty, combine to make this 
effective in late May, and a few clumps of 
white foxglove and the pink lupine (Lupinus 
polyphyllus moerheimi) serve to carry the 
effect into June, when this section of the 
garden, as well as the lower and main parts, 
is at the height of bloom with Wrexham 
hybrid Delphinium, lilies, and the tall yellow 
meadowrue (Thalictrum sulfureum). The 
combination of Bristol Fairy gypsophila 
with Campanula persicifolia is always an 
effective one, and if the dead flowers are 
removed from the Campanula it will bloom 
over a long period. The new flower buds 
appear at the base of the old bloom, so care 
must be taken to snip only the faded flow- 
er. As the season advances these beds are 
gay with Elizabeth Campbell phlox, an old 
variety very seldom surpassed. Buddleia 
davidi magnifica fills the corners in late 
summer, combining with the hardy aster, 
variety Feltham Blue, which makes a 
pleasing note of mauve in conjunction with 
the Exonymus alatus which terminates the 
beds at the end of the wall on each side. 
Cream-white zinnias added to this com- 
bination complete a satisfactory grouping 
at this time. 

Three stone steps lead into the lower 
garden, which is framed from above by the 
low stone retaining wall and the perennial 
beds. Deutzia lemoinei has been used effec- 
tively on either side of the steps, and as it 
grows out of bounds has been sheared to 
make a pleasing accent. The low wall is 
planted with various rock plants, mainly 
the more standard varieties, such as Arabis, 
alyssum, and aubrietia. In using these three 
plants, however, | have found Arabis alpina 


flora plena more interesting than the simple 


types and have also enjoyed both the pink 
variety, Arabis rosea, and the compact 
variety, Arabis muralis alba. There are 
many kinds of aubrietia, but the variety 
Aubrietia deltoidea greca, \ilac-blue, and, 
A. deltoidea leichtlini, bright rose, are both 
good. Alyssum saxatile sulphureum is some- 
what better than the compactum variety, 
and Alyssum sexphylifolium is a gem if a very 
small type is desired. The photograph of the 
wall shows the nice round leaves of Saxifraga 
cordifolia in the corner of the step, and 
borage, an herb, which is most useful on 
account of the good texture of its leaves, is 
the plant in bloom in the centre of the 
picture. The flowers are an intense Anchusa 
blue, and the plant’s constitution most 
robust. In the background we see Del- 
phinium, Madonna lilies, and Thermopsis 
caroliniana. The latter’s lemon-yellow spikes 
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of bloom make a lovely effect added tothe 
blue spires of Delphinium. If planted in a 
half-shady situation thermopsis will attain 
a height of five or six feet. Farther along 
bloom blue lupine, Veronica longifolia sub- 
sessilis, white foxgloves, and blue and white 
Canterbury-bells. Phlox Jules Sandeau, 
pink, and Mrs. Jenkins, white, carry on the 
bloom later in the season in these borders. 
Blooming with the phlox is the beautiful 
Verbascum, Miss Willmott, a lovely white 
variety of the plant so much used in English 
gardens. The large flowers are produced in 
stately spikes rising to a height of five to 
six feet and continuing to appear from July 
until October. 

In that part of the borders shaded by the 
porch and the large maple at the side of the 
garden are ferns and Alleghany foamflower 
(Ttarella cordifolia), whose small creamy- 
white blossoms and foliage, not unlike that 
of Heuchera, contrast well with its neighbor 
Dicentra eximia. The wild bleedingheart 
found in the mountains of Virginia is a plant 
that has many good qualities, among which 
are its delicate (Continued on page 340) 


PicTURED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 75 the open porch where 
one may sit among the flowers —a pleasant feature of 
this informal Connecticut garden. The additions to the 
old house were done by Clark & Arms, Architects 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE one sees the stone steps leading 
from the terrace to the gardens below which are built on two 
levels and illustrate a successful luxuriance of perennial 
growth 


To THE RIGHT 7s one of the garden pathways in June, gay 
with Campanula carpatica and sweet-William; Delphi- 
nium, Thalictrum, and thermopsis in the background 


THE PLAN BELOW shows how successfully the intimate 
relation between house and garden has been achieved. A ones 


Selkirk Clark, Landscape Architect 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Photograp! 


III. A Consideration of the Interior Details 


BY HENRY ATHERTON FROST 


HERE are in the United States thou- 
eee of houses that profess to be 
Colonial. Sometimes they have red or green 
tile roofs and other anomalous details, and 
they live largely in real-estate subdivisions. 
[hey may assure you, confidentially, that 
they came over in a boat just before, or just 
after, the Mayflower, intimating that the 
famous old liner was much overrated, that 
it was unbelievably crowded with first 
families, and that the service was poor. But 
let an authentic old grandfather Colonial 
house appear in the midst of these flashy 
young pretenders, and he will throw up his 
windows in horror. He will emit hollow 
grunts and groans as is customary among 
very old heavily timbered houses when they 
are disturbed. There are, however, among 
the new families of Colonial houses, certain 
ones which, though they were born but 
yesterday, do not cultivate the modern 
gaudiness of form and color. They have about 
them that dignity of restraint which is truly 


IN THIS ROOM the stone fireplace and 
hearth fix the house as of an earlier date than 
the period of active brickmaking. The sheathed 
walls, the introduction of plaster, and th 
wide floor boards ave all in character, as is the 
furniture. Coffin (© Coffin, Architects 
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CONSISTENT COLONIAL HOUSE 


AxtHouGu this room does not in all its de- 
tails conform to one of the early period it 
Suggests, yet tt 25 consistent in spirit and is 
furnished harmoniously. Strickland, Blod- 
get & Law, Architects 


Colonial, and a certain respect for the sus- 
ceptibilities of their neighbors which proves 
that in design they are well bred. The grand- 
father Colonial may well say that they are 
nice children. 

If there is a moral to all this, it may be to 
point out that the only way to assure our- 
selves a good consistent Colonial house is to 
let an architect design it. We run to a doctor 
with our ills, to a lawyer with our litigation, 
and to a minister when we marry. The 
advice of our tailor and our shoemaker we 
follow with sublime faith, but when we build 
a house we are still too prone to ignore the 
advice of the one profession trained to serve 
our needs. Service is the most difficult 
commodity to sell. It is so intangible. We 
are likely to estimate what an architect’s 
service would cost us, and then in our minds 
spend the sum ten times over on the desirable 
things that could be added to our house if we 
applied the money directly to it instead of to 
professional service. If we resist the tempta- 
tion we are strong-minded, and some archi- 
tect may produce for us a good house. 
Seriously speaking, an architect is necessary 
if we are to achieve a consistent Colonial 
house, and nowhere are his services more 
desirable than for the interiors. 

It is much more difficult to steer our 
course successfully within the house than on 
the exterior. First of all there must be an 


Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 
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THE HALL on the left is typical of the type found in early Colonial houses — a small entry in front of the central 
chimney stack with narrow winding stairs. The wood wainscot and moulded trim mark it as later than the two 
preceding houses. The other hallway in the same house shows the full development of the Colonial 


intimate understanding of the period, an 
exact archeological knowledge, leavened by 
imagination, even by a sense of humor, by a 
realization, certainly, that after all people of 
to-day are to carry on their affairs within 
these Colonial walls. One may remain within 
the boundaries of the American Colonial and 
design rooms that are purely mediaeval in 
character, reminiscent of the seventeenth 
century, before architectural pattern books 
were heard of. One may add to such an in- 
terior a few simple mouldings, perhaps a 
mantel over the fireplace, a paneled door, 
and recall to us that transitional period of 
the Colonial, a few generations later, when 
the austere simplicity of the earliest work was 
gradually disappearing. Or, one may advance 
to the plastered walls and ceilings of the 
later Colonial just before it flowered into the 
completely architectural Georgian. Here we 
find six-paneled doors, paneled inside shut- 
ters for the windows, wood-paneled wain- 
scoting, moulded enframements to doors 
and windows and fireplace, perhaps a wood 
cornice at the ceiling. There is then a con- 
siderable range of possibilities, limited of 
course if you are to retain the consistently 


Colonial design, but varied enough to avoid 
monotony. The important thing is to know 
how to use all this material in such a way as 
to avoid archeological sham, maintain con- 
sistency, and achieve charm. 

The designer cannot stop with the walls 
and floor and ceiling. Many an architect 
has done this and handed over the keys of 
the new and still unfurnished house to its 
owner. He has gone his way secure in the 
belief that another masterpiece, perhaps the 
greatest, has been added to the host of good 
houses. Later he is invited to dinner. The 
house has been furnished and his dream is 
shattered. The importance of the furnishings 
cannot be overemphasized. And_ this_ is 
particularly true when the house professes to 
follow closely the spirit of a period as limited 
in its means of expression as is the Colonial. 

Picture a seventeenth-century type of 
interior like the bedroom in the house on 
Cape Cod, by Strickland, Blodget & Law, 
Architects. The builder of that day had 
for walls and floor and ceiling first-growth 
pine, the period being too early for plaster, 
for doors pine sheathing, for windows 
leaded casements, for decorative moulded 
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features practically nothing. His assets 
then at first glance were limited, for the 
interior that he designed belonged to that 
early period of struggle and privation that all 
immigrants face in the wilderness of a new 
and scantily settled country. He had neither 
the time nor the inclination nor the knowl- 
edge for the niceties of design. He built well 
and solidly for economy and because he had 
been trained to thoroughness. Beauty as we 
think of it to-day would have seemed to many 
in Colonial days the work of the devil. The 
modern designer of such a room must add to 
his archeological store the saving grace of 
imagination. He realizes that the soft tones 
of brown that we see to-day in these truly 
medizval interiors are due to the softening 
effect of age, to the smoke of countless fires, 
or to innumerable meals cooked on the hearth. 
He produces the effect promptly by wood 
stains. He knows that before color come 
good proportions and that lack of them 1s 
the more glaring where utter simplicity must 
be maintained; that texture is of equal 
importance with color. The hewn ceiling 
beams of the seventeenth century were 
worked as smooth as might be with the adze, 
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Iv sora THE Rooms Zé/lustrated above, the paneling of the fireplace end, combined with 


Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 


walls that are papered above a wainscot, is characteristic of the fully developed Colonial. Coffin & 


Coffin.and Carl Zeigler, Architects 


in the hands of skillful workmen. To-day, too 
often our machine-sawed beams are adzed by 
zealous carpenters to be as rough as possible 
in the fond belief that our forefathers admired 
them so. Thus we get too much texture. 
Archeologically the seventeenth-century 
interior would probably have had no panel- 
ing, certainly no six-paneled doors. From a 
design standpoint the paneled doors, and the 
simple panels over the fireplace, as intro- 
duced by the architect in the room we have 
been considering, are not incongruous. They 
merely make the interior later by a few 


generations and relieve the monotony of 


having doors and walls all of the same 


sheathing. The large windows also, with 
their wood muntins, are of a later date than 
the historian would ascribe to the seventeenth 
century, but the small panes of glass not only 
keep them in scale but satisfy our sense of 
fitness, because we know that large sheets of 
glass were impossible to manufacture in this 
period of pine sheathing. The floor, of narrow 
boards, is not of the period, but its dark color 
harmonizes with the rest of the room so that 
it is consistent with the design as a whole. 
Consider the interior in the house at Sound 
Beach, Connecticut, designed by Coffin and 
Coffin, Architects. The stone fireplace and 
hearth fix the house in our minds as preceding 
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the period of active brickmaking. The wide 
painted floor boards are satisfying with the 
stone hearth. The sheathed walls of boards 
tongued and grooved and with edges moulded 
relieve the monotony of plain sheathing, and 
the introduction of plastering is pleasant with 
the woodwork. In rooms of this type the 
door hardware should be of the simplest type, 
of wrought iron and handmade. Latches 
and thumb pieces are so unquestionably at 
home in such rooms that one accepts them 
without argument. It is the same with 


‘hooked rugs and maple furniture, pewter, 


rush seats, and simple chintz. Imagine in 
either of the early rooms shown here over- 
stuffed chairs, or even mahogany highboys 
of the later Georgian period. It is not just 
because they are out of period that we should 
not like them, but because the simplicity 
of the room demands simplicity in furnish- 
ings. The ladder-back chair, the Windsor 
type, or even the baluster-back could be 
fashioned and turned by the men of the pe- 
riod that the rooms picture. They are in the 
spirit of the period and belong there. 

One of the hardest tasks the architect of 
to-day has in reconciling the Colonial to the 
invasion of modern conveniences lies in the 
treatment of electric-light fixtures. We have 
tried sconces of tin or pewter, lanterns gen- 
uinely old or carefully accurate reproductions 
fitted with bulbs, cardboard candles tipped 
with bulbs, glass bottles, pottery, whale- 
oil lamps, bull’s-eye lamps, wrought-iron 
candelabra and bridge lamps, all electrified 
and decorated with parchment shades. If one 
is archzologically inclined none of these can 
be regarded as satisfactory, because electric- 
ity is foreign to the period. If, however, we 
are concerned with design consistency we ap- 
proach these modern sources of artificial 
light gratefully and find means of harmoniz- 
ing them with these historic surroundings. 
We have to decide whether the sources of 
artificial light shall be conspicuous elements 
of decorative design by day as well as at 
night, whether they shall count in the scheme 
only at night, or whether they shall be incon- 
spicuous at all times and serve only to flood 
the room with a soft light on occasion. Flood 
lighting from unseen sources, however 
effective it may be, would seem perhaps too 
sophisticated for the simple Colonial. Light- 
ing by chandeliers seems also to belong to 
loftier and more formal rooms than we usu- 
ally find in the Colonial house. We are then 
reduced to wall brackets for general illumi- 
nation, to floor and table lamps for spot 
illumination. If the room has the informality 
and extreme ‘simplicity of the seventeenth 
century, its dark floor and walls and ceiling 
soften its outlines even in daylight, so that 
without being necessarily gloomy, there is the 
charm of vagueness. The sheathed walls do 
not invite bracket lights, which even by day 
form points of attraction out of harmony 
with such simple surroundings, and at night 
when lighted, however skillfully shaded, fail 
to cast their glow over the whole room. The 
dark wood does not (Continued on page 342) 





THE JAPANESE FLOWERING 
CHERRIES 


Hardier and More Beautiful Varietzes for American Gardens 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


ETURNED travelers write very ex- 
travagant words of the Japanese 
Cherry Festival. Perhaps our credulity 1s 
taxed by one who has just viewed in full 
bloom the descendants of ten thousand cherry 
trees that an ancient shogun ordered planted 
along the Tamagawa River, believing the 
water supply of Tokyo would imbibe purity 
from the blossoms. But if we do go forth in 
our own spring and come upon just one 
good flowering cherry tree in full bloom, with 
perhaps a background of dark conifers, we 
shall be rather certain ourselves to turn to 
extravagant words when we regain our 


breath —or to digging at least one nice 
roomy hole in a fairly moist and sunny place 
in our own garden, where we may set a 
Japanese flowering cherry just as early in the 
fall as it can reach us from the nursery. 





must dig new holes to 
in our own gardens is 
probably owing to early errors among the 
nurserymen in the varieties imported and 
the stocks used. The flowering cherries are 
not quite so hardy as all of us would like to 
have them; but now that both the Arnold 
Arboretum and the Department of Agricul- 
ture have made such careful tests, we are 
being given even more beautiful varieties 
that are hardy in such places as Massachu- 
setts and central New York. By using a little 
discretion in our planting, and giving the 
shelter the 


That most of us 
have these blooms 


tree the benefit of what gar- 


den may possess, we can use them pretty 


generally in all but the most severe sections. 

With few exceptions, the flowering cherries 
bear their bloom in early spring before the 
appear. We them in— white, 
blush to deep pink, rose, and red, and in both 
single and double forms. They come in small 
dwarf standards of pendulous habit, in 
forms more nearly bush than tree, in small 
spreading trees, and in others of quite gen- 
erous heights. As a class they are rather 
small trees, and a real boon to the little 


leaves have 


garden. 
In searching for varieties, we run into 
most formidable and lengthy names, so 


long that even the strange Japanese words 
are a relief. The English names have not yet 
been carefully set, and in most instances are 
wholly lacking, so we shall have to make some 
attempt to remember the longer ones, even if 
it takes pencil and paper to do it. 

The majority of the garden varieties we 
use come from three species. Most impor- 
tant 1s probably Prunus serrulata sachalinen- 
sts. The sachalinensis part of this name is 
important because all the P. serrulata varie- 


THE DOUBLE-FLOWER- 
ING hybrid varieties 
of the Prunus serrulata 
sachalinensis are far 
more handsome than the 
type. The one shown 
on the left is Kwanzan 


Few THINGS are more ‘eke nt tin’ 
strikingly decorative in “\ tgs 

a garden than a Japa- 

nese cherry in full bloom s@ 
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SHOWING HOW DENSELY bloom is car- 
ried to the very tips of the branches of the 
Japanese flowering cherry 


ties are not as hardy as this particular one. 
It is a much-used parent in our finest garden 
hybrids, and the name precedes the particu- 
lar variation, unless we use its short Japanese 
one instead. It is a goodly tree of highly or- 
namental value, (Continued on page 345) 


A HOUSE AND GARDEN IN THE CALIFORNIA DESERT 


Where the Beauty of the Setting 2s allowed to Contribute largely to the Picture 
COOK, HALL & CORNELL, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Ralph D. Cornell 
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and low gray-green sage, 
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THE NATURAL BEAUTY of the desert growth, creosote bush 


has been left undisturbed, but within the enclosing adobe walls irrigation has made possible 
a border of flowers. Paving of native stone has been used, but lawn has been scrupulously 


avoided as inappropriate. The Studio of Mrs. Bettye K. Cree at Palm Springs 
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THE AMUSING oBjects 77 front of the house serve as protection from sun and rain. They are roofed with a 
thatch of dry palm leaves and supported by trunks of the same native desert fan palin. The house, one end of which serves 
as a studio, 15 of wooden construction painted warm tawny-gray, which tones into the desert colors 
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IT. The Period of William and Mary and Queen Anne 


BY CARROLL BILL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


N my article of last month I discussed the 
I close relationship between contemporary 
styles originating in different countries and 
used the Jacobean furniture of England as 
a basis of comparison with similar types, 
covering what may be called the ‘turned-leg 
period.’ In this article I shall make similar 
comparisons and show illustrations of furni- 
ture selected from the William and Mary and 
Queen Anne periods. 

The cabriole, or, as it is some- 
times called, the bandy leg, be- 
came a_ well-established and 
distinct feature of the furniture 
design of the Queen Anne period, 
and its distribution in varying 
forms over almost the entire 
world, or at least in those coun- 
any 
developments, 


tries having recognized 
furniture 


gests the question of its origin. 


sug- 


Hence it may not be out of place 
here to discuss a possible com- 
mon source from which in all 
probability was developed what 
is now known as the cabriole 
leg, the variety and feeling of 
elegance of which are among the most in- 
teresting and subtle phases of furniture style 
progression. 

In Figure 1 is an illustration of a carved 
teakwood table from India, and in Figure 2 
one of a bronze table from Pompeti—two 
places, it will be admitted, widely separated 
geographically and still more so by the diffi- 
culties of travel of early days. It has always 
been a pet theory of mine that the cabriole 
leg owes its origin to animal forms, and the 
two illustrations here shown, of two distinct 
types, would seem to go far to substantiate 
this claim. The legs of the Pompeian table 
are inspired by the anatomy of the horse and 
terminate in a naturalistic hoof, a type of leg 
to be found in Italy and in the neighboring 
countries of France and Spain. The legs of 
the East Indian table are elephants’ heads 














wood table from India 
with elephants’ heads 
and trunks 
supporting members 


THE AUTHOR 


with the curving trunks used as supporting 
members, and in this particular example the 
silhouette of the dark carved teak is so like 
that of an English Queen Anne table as to 
suggest a caricature of the subject, and 
to furnish quite enough simple evidence to 
make our point. 

It will be of interest perhaps to leave this 
question of the cabriole leg for the moment 
trace similarities between other 

features of earlier furniture 

originating in widely separated 
countries. The common need 
and impulse to provide a storage 
place for our possessions resulted 
naturally all over the world in 
the invention of such similar 
contrivances as 
and cabinets intended for the 


and to 


chests, cases, 


safe-keeping in an_ accessible 
1 place of small semi-precious 
Fic. 1. A carved tea materials. In Figures 3 and 4 


are shown two chests, the first 
of English make of about 1685, 
and the second of a slightly lat- 
er date from far-away Venice. 
These two chests are so nearly 
alike both in proportion and in detail that | 
hesitated to show them for fear of being 
charged with using the same illustration 
reversed to make a contrasting pair. 

Indeed, the striking similarity of these two 
pieces, in shape, construction, section of 
mouldings, identical arrangement of drawer 
fronts, and Oriental decoration, challenges 
our imagination and reminds us that the in- 
creasing trade between England and the Far 
East started impulses that resulted in the 


used as 





Fic. 3. At the left is an English 
chest with Oriental decoration made 
about 1685 


Fic. 4. The chest on the right, 
strikingly similar to the English 
one opposite, comes from far-away 
Venice 

Fic. 5. The little walnut game 
table shown above, made in Eng- 
land about 1680, is an early exam- 


ple of the open twisted leg 
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SPONTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT OF FURNITURE STYLES 





Fic. 2. 
Pompeii with legs inspired by 
the anatomy of a horse, termin- 
ating in a naturalistic hoof. 
These, as well as the legs on the 
table from India, suggest an 
origin of the cabriole leg 


A bronze table from 


shipping of furniture either in the whole or in 
part from England to China. These pieces 
were decorated and returned to England, 
glowing with scarlet, green, and gold, while 
perhaps a piece or two was diverted up the 
Adriatic to Venice, there to find its home in 
some palace on the Grand Canal and to do its 
share in further influencing that peculiarly 
local impulse of development 
the Venetian Italian of the 
century. 

As trade routes opened, facilitating in- 
tellectual as well as commercial contact with 
the East, new ideas seeped in, not only to 
start new style impulses, but to add new 
detail to those already existing. One of the 
most striking developments of this descrip- 
tion was the Oriental influence on the twisted 
legs used as supporting members for tables 
and chairs. 

We have noted this item of twisted turn- 
ings in crude form in the earlier furniture of 
England and elsewhere, but the direct result 
of the above-mentioned influence of the 
Orient, where the twist thrives in all the 
exuberance of Eastern extravagance, gives 
us a plausible explanation of the relationship 
between the examples shown in Figure 5 and 
Figure 7. The first is a little walnut game 


known as 
seventeenth 


table made in England about 1680 to meet 
the growing need of gamesters for lighter 
furniture, and is an early departure from the 

















solid twisted leg. I show as an 
interesting relation of likeness 
one of my own East Indian 
candlesticks of carved wood, 
which has a long turning and, 
save for some local peculiarities 
of profile and, of course, decora- 
tion, might easily have been 
substituted for the legs of the 
little English table. 

This Eastern influence nat- 
urally made itself felt 
where than in England, and the 
furniture of Holland, Spain, 
and Portugal assimilated enough 
of it to be shown here and there 
in a marked degree. This bit 
of detail from the Portuguese 
high-post bed in Figure 6 is an 
interesting third example of the 
closely related design of the 
open twist, which we have seen 
originated in such widely sep- 
arated localities as England, 
India, and Portugal. 

In the rosewood bedpost the 
twist is combined with a more 
complicated series of turnings, 
as is characteristic of that 
country, but the twist itself 
is the identical open-strand 
type noted in the first two 
examples of this group. The 
candlestick is of course im- 


else- 





possible to date, being one of those estab- 
lished expressions of design that go on from 
one generation to another and have con- 
tinued even down to the present day, but the 
English table and the Portuguese bed are 
within perhaps twenty-five years of each 
other, and this similarity of detail may be 
traced without doubt to the same impulses 
that thought out and carved the 

little East Indian candlestick. 

Several years ago while ex- 

amining furniture in the Musée 

des Arts Decoratifs in Paris, 

my attention was caught and 

held by the finely designed 

Louis XIV armchair shown in 


Fics.6aND7. A Por- 
tuguese bedpost and a 
candlestick from India 
show related design of 
the open twist from 
widely separated lo- 
calities 


Fic. 9. The legs of 
this English side chair 
ave almost the exact 
counterpart of those of 
the French chair shown 
in Figure 8 


Fic. 10. The William 
and Mary armchair 
at the vight shows a 
four-sided leg, unusual 
in English furniture 








Figure 8, the legs of which in 
mass, section, and happy placing 
of detail are the finest examples of 
wood modeling | had ever seen; in 
fact the whole chair is well above 
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Fic. 11. A Louis 
XIV chair similar to 
the one in Figure 10 
but move elaborate 





the average of contemporary 
French furniture. After making 
careful measurements of the piece, 





Fic. 12. A square decorative 
leg similar to that in Figure 
1l is used in the Venetian 


| journeyed to England, where in 
the course of time | came across 
in Hampton Court Palace a side 
chair, Figure 9, whose legs were the counter- 
part of those on the French model. The 
whole spirit of the chair was, however, 
English, with its rough soft upholstery of 
Genoa velvet and tasseled fringes, and with a 


armchair above, also of the 
late seventeenth century 


Fics. 13, 14, 15, anp 16. Four ex- 
amples of the cabriole leg in chairs 
coming from such widely separated 
countries as England, Italy, Spain, 
and Sweden; evidence of the wide- 
spread influence of the Dutch during 
this period 


quite different underbracing. But all this 
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aside, there were its fine legs recalling 
in every line those noted on the French 
armchartr. 

To be sure, France was not so far away, 
and the English Channel was by no means a 
discouraging barrier to intercourse. Also it is 
well known that the preceding English kings, 
notably Charles II in his reaction from 
Cromwellian austerity, sought out and in- 


Fic. 8. An exception- 
ally well designed 
Louis XIV armchair 


with finely modeled legs 






vited to England French 
workmen whose trend was 
toward luxury in house 
furnishing. Likewise Wil- 


liam, although strongly 

affiliated with the Dutch, 

made use of French cabi- 

netmakers in the carrying 
out of the chairs here illustrated. Let us hope 
that Le Ro1-Soleil was good-natured about 1% 
and harbored no ill will toward the English 
William for his high-handed plagiarism of his 
fine chair legs. 

A typical and easily recognized profile of a 
turned chair or table leg of the William and 
Mary period will have, as its most noticeable 
feature, a shape suggesting an inverted cup 
or bell, supported by a plain shaft and block, 
and with a turned foot. On the armchair in 
Figure 10, an English chair of about 1690, 
this shape is preserved, but by means of a 
square or four-sided leg rather than by the 
usual turning, which is admittedly an un- 
usual treatment of English furniture of the 
time and suggests a French inspiration. To 
illustrate this assumption is shown in Fig- 
ure 11 a Louis XIV armchair whose legs 
have very nearly the same feeling as those 
of the English chairs — carried further, to be 
sure — and are a (Continued on page 348) 
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AN “ARTIGIS 


GARDEN 
A Color Laboratory in the English 


Lake Regzon 


BY MARY LOIS KISSELL 


Cy alluring gardens the world over there 
are countless numbers. They include 
those formal and ambitious, unsophisticated 
and old-fashioned. None, however, more 
uniquely combine the artistic and practical 
than a garden I once visited late in June at 
Windermere in the English Lake country. 
This garden of Miss Annie Garnett at ‘Fair- 
field’ has all the attractions associated with 
those of outstanding interest, — rose court, 
forest land, terraces, velvety lawn, finely 
plotted pathways and shrubbery, — but 
its novelty lies in its well-conceived color 
scheme and in the way this three-acre estate 
has served as a color study for the textile 
industry. 

Color in wild nature always fascinat- 
ed this Northern gardener —in meadow, 
swamp, and moorland blossom, the wild- 
wood, hillside heather, bluebird’s wing, or 
gray rock. Does one wonder that this ardor 
created a garden of cultivated flowers which 
contribute the same joy? Floriculture al- 
lowed more intimate observation of har- 
monies and contrasts. Not only was it a 
source of pleasure, but the impressions caught 
in midday sunshine, glittering moonlight, 
morning mist, or heavy shower she trans- 
ferred to weavings and embroideries in her 
workshop, “The Spinnery.’ Ere the opening 
of the twentieth century these inspirations 
were finding expression in both English and 
Scotch furnishings and clothing. 

Words seem inadequate when interpreting 
so astute a handling of color as that at Fair- 
field, where it plays a dominating role. It 
is with the freedom of a painter laying on 
pigment that Miss Garnett manipulates her 
medium of polychromatic flora, often most 
ingeniously massing tints and shades. At 
times one flower is seen alone; again several 
of the same hue are combined; likewise the 
flow of color has a liquid quality, ever pre- 
senting fresh beauty. Indeed, transplanting 
whole beds of blossoms overnight that some 
new effect may be observed is not an unusual 
occurrence, and the transfer without subse- 
quent withering-is quite possible in England’s 
climate, which greatly facilitates successful 
flowerscape planning. 

Purple masses in varying shades form the 
beginning of a wall terrace in front of the 
house — lilac rhododendrons above; banks of 
Dianthus of differing sorts, gray Veronica, 
and anemones below, with a bird bath sur- 
rounded by forget-me-nots down near the 
pathway. These purples shift to hues of 
greater warmth a short distance beyond, 
with delicious old-rose rhododendrons aloft, 











and quantities of deeper pink Dianthus and 
like-tinted bloom beneath. Once more the 
rosy flush melts to a pale palette farther on, 
where the terrace terminates in bunches of 
daisies, Iberis, and solomonseal looking over 
the now visible stone structure of the wall. 

A most picturesque feature is a flight of 
stone steps many yards long, permitted by a 
slight drop in the land, with every crack and 
cranny between the flagstones filled with 
many kinds of blooming plants. All the 
natural contours of the estate have been 
assiduously conserved whenever possible — 
the broad restful stretches, hill slopes, and 
open spaces to save a distant vista. Often 
contour lines are accented, or again they 
may be slightly modified, as in the case of the 
steps, where great charm enhances the land- 
scape plan through the introduction of this 
long horizontal line. 

At the far end of the steps is the white 
corner, whose floral arrangement repeats the 
gardener’s favorite planting scheme in great 
clumps of cerastium, mossy saxifrage, and 
rockroses; while a secluded nook on the upper 
level shelters an old oaken settle by which 
grow stately sentinel-like lupines in faintest 
pink. At the near end is the opal garden, 
composed entirely of alpine flowers interest- 
ingly grouped to suggest hues in a fine opal, 
an effect gained by setting various delicate 
colorings into a background growth of pale 
milky-blue alpine phlox. 

Clothed in misty blues and tender green 
are the moisture-loving plants of the water 
garden, fed by a tiny tinkling brooklet from 
the very heart of the grounds. Its flow has 
been checked by huge stepping-stones to 
form a placid pool. Close to the water’s edge 
grow pale blue cranesbill, feathery fern, and 
blueflag, all mirrored at some time of day in 
the pool’s limpid surface; while in the near 
distance rises a growth of bamboo grounded 
in a bed of enormous primroses, always 
popular with English gardeners. Should one 
cross on the stepping-stones, one might come 
upon the great blue poppy abloom — the 
event of the moment at Fairfield. 

Riotous gayety and splendor hold forth in 
the parts given over to flowers in richer hues 
— the lovers of the sun. Most informal are 
these dazzlingly brilliant level stretches 
carpeted with a galaxy of bright florescence, 
flaunting its gay splashes of color against a 
shrubbery of crimson rhododendrons. Ex- 
hilarating are these patches, all scarlet and 
golden in a mixture of humble field flowers 
and more pretentious bloom. Over them 
butterflies and bumblebees flutter and buzz 
in the sunshine, as they sip choicest nectar 
according to each individual taste. 

Contrasting with sections of the garden in 
full sunshine. is the shady wood among the 
beech trees, a natural forest growth sup- 
plemented with but little cultivation. In 
autumn the beeches are a burst of flaming 
color, but in summer their dress is attuned 
to the verdant woodland interior, where 
nothing disturbs its fairylike sylvan mystery 
) 


save when the glint (Continued on page 35 
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By THESE BROAD FLAGSTONE STEPS 7” one corner 
of the garden are great clumps of fragrant ceras- 
tium, saxifrage, and rockroses, while on a higher 
level by an oaken settle are sentinel-like lupine 
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THE CIVILIZING INFLUENCE 


T is a pleasant and not uncommon sport, 

native or foreign, to discourse on the 
influence of America on civilization. We 
are civilized, graciously declares one critic. 
We are not, says another. We may in the 
future hope to become civilized is the be- 
lief of one party. That gratifying prospect 
is forever withheld from us by others. If we 
are ever to contribute to civilization, it will 
be through our industrial genius. Our civili- 
zation will come from the South, from the 
West, from the Negro, from a fusion of many 
races. Ecce in penetralibus, ecce in deserto. 


LIKE to think that many genuine civil- 

izing forces are overlooked in the impa- 
tient scurry for some pretentious new geo- 
graphical or social abstraction. One force 
which has been overlooked is the multiplica- 
tion of golf courses which is steadily going 
on among us. Indeed, this important line of 
progress has often aroused antipathy. Those 
exist who would hold it up as an example of 
barbarism. 

Let people fall out with each other’s 
opinions; we cannot prevent it. Philosophers 
have a tender dream that if only the innate 
truth that lives in all men could be extricated 
and set forth clearly, all men would agree. 
The dream is not as arrogant as it sounds; 
it is humble. It puts all human beings on a 
level as equal inheritors of truth and partici- 
pators in dumb, instinctive knowledge of it. 
Let us try to disentangle and explain clearly 
our common possession, says the dream, and 
then we shall all willingly submit to it. But 
though the dream be meek, it has never 
inherited the earth. 

I shall not seek to persuade others of my 
opinion. | shall only remark on my own sense 
of the civilizing influence of golf — or rather 
of golf courses. Something might be said for 
the game itself in this connection, but I wish 
to speak mainly of the surroundings in which 
it is played. 


Ne I suppose we shall all agree, 
is a civilizing influence —I mean 
the kind of nature which was discovered 
for us by the poets and the lovers of land- 
scape. The enjoyment of landscape is an 
zsthetic pleasure the instinct for which seems 
to have lapsed from society at occasional 
periods. We think of the romantic poets as 
having revived it along with their revival of 
the Middle Ages. We think of it as a taste 
especially becoming to the Anglo-Saxon 
temperament. We accept it, formally at 
least, as a civilizing influence. It follows that 
we should look with respect on the golf 
course, for there nature will soon be making 
its last stand for those of us who live in the 
great metropolitan districts. 

Daily the depredations of the real-estate 
agent extend over larger areas of woodland. 
Daily the domain of the poet and the lover of 


of 
GORE 


landscape succumbs to some new outrage. It 
behooves us, then, not to despise our last 
refuge, but to march out and conquer it for 
our own purposes. Wolves, bears, moose, all 
the splendid and spectacular and dangerous 
beasts, have long ago been banished to remote 
outlands where we never set foot. Now and 
again we may walk through a scrub lot big 
enough to harbor a rabbit or a skunk. Before 
long our fauna will find a haven only on the 
golf course. There we may expect to preserve 
acquaintance with the squirrel and the blue- 
bird, last pathetic and unterrifying heirs of 
the great realms of natural creation who 
companioned man in his long sojourn through 
the world and whom we are now driving 
from the kindly shelters of the earth. The 
son of man hath where to lay his head, if it be 
only the narrow cell of an apartment bed- 
room; but the birds of the air are hard put to 
it for nests, and the foxes have all been 
smoked from their dens. 


T is an irreverence and an irony to offer 
the golf course as a recompense for losses 
so irreparable. Yet | have visited a course 
where, in the deep pool of a brook that 
descends through a little glen near the club- 
house, rainbow trout had been placed, their 
dappled sides flashing in the sunny water. 
Many clubs could make the same pleasant 
use of the waters that flow through their 
fairways. Often a harmless, splendid snake is 
to be seen warming its black or mottled 
coils in the pleasant heat of a sand trap or 
stretched in agreeable drowsiness on the turf 
of an exposed bunker. It is not too much to 
expect that a migrating duck should splash 
down at evening into the water hazard, or 
that in the restless seasons of their world-long 
journeys the delicate snipe should run in 
stiff-legged groups over the grass. In the 
golf course is a refuge, narrow and parsimoni- 
ous as it may be, which expiring nature can 
find within city limits. It is to be hoped that 
regional planners will realize its importance, 
and give it a prominent place in their infant 
science. It is to be hoped that the tendency 
to provide for public municipal golf courses 
will gather strength and momentum. 


HAVE been speaking half in fun, but is it 

not a serious possibility that use could be 
made of the golf course to provide small 
bird and game preserves that would increase 
the pleasure of the members of the clubs as 
well as check to some small extent the uni- 
versal encroachment of pavement and smoke? 
Will it not be found wise and pleasant as time 
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goes on to make much greater use of golf 
courses for the secondary purposes to which 
they lend themselves? 

In my memory lingers an impression of a 
water hole that I once played where the shot 
lay across a pond closely surrounded with 
marshy woods. In the water a crowd of purple 
iris bloomed. It would have taken little 
trouble and expense to border the path that 
led past the pond from tee to green with all 
kinds of natural plantings. A member of the 
club, or a volunteer committee, would very 
likely have been glad to undertake the work, 
and perhaps even to secure rare and unusual 
plants in which those who cared to could take 
pride. More than one member, living in an 
apartment or suburban house without land 
enough of his own to plant a pansy would 
gladly accept the opportunity to putter 
about a small preserve on the golf course. 

I cannot forbear a word about one more 
advantage of the golf course as a final ref- 
uge of nature in city areas. If | understand 
the temper of golf clubs, no one is going to 
be allowed to erect a large billboard (I be- 
lieve that when one is talking to an ad- 
vertising man it is polite only to speak of 
‘outdoor bulletins’) at the splendid crest of 
some rising fairway adjuring all men to 
wear Good-nite Py-ja-mas or their wives 
to grow thin on Tooth-sum Tastees, ‘the 
health confection.’ 


i kote is another, perhaps more directly 
zsthetic, aspect of golf courses which 
deserves comment. I know nothing of the 
profession of landscape architecture, and 
I could not offer any definition of its pur- 
poses or methods. But the word ‘architec- 
ture’ is freely applied now to golf courses, 
and it is easy to feel its appropriateness. It 
is impossible to think of that fine moulding of 
hills, brooks, and pastures into a subtle unity 
without thinking of some word expressive of 
the act of esthetic creation. I should almost 
like to suggest the term ‘landscape sculpture,’ 
for nothing is erected, as in architecture, but 
much is modeled and shaped. A hand is laid 
on hill and stream to press them into the 
ordained design — ordained in part by the 
maker’s thought, and in part by the physical 
material he is using. Many people consider 
landscape architecture or sculpture one of 
the great potential forces of the future for the 
improvement of the conditions of life. It has 
its larger and more important work in re- 
gional planning and in the intelligent ar- 
rangement of cities for the best use and 
enjoyment of life. In the meantime it is 
showing what it can do esthetically in the 
golf course. 

A work of art has unity, and in sculpture 
the unity is usually visible by a single coup 
dil. The esthetic response to the golf 
course is only to be completed by two or three 
hours of action as (Continued on page 340) 





The Garden in Good Taste 


A GARDEN THAT COMBINES THE CHARM OF INTIMACY WITH DISTANT VIEW 
AND LEADS BY PLEASANT PATHS TO THE MEADOW BEYOND 
MARY P. CUNNINGHAM, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 














Photographs by Burr Church 
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At ONE END of the garden is this pergola of simple construction with brick floor. The 
enclosing walls of the garden are high enough to shut out the view and throw all the interest into 
the garden itself except at this one corner, where the opening frames the view of the meadow and 


hills beyond. The garden of Miss Amelia Peabody at Dover, Massachusetts 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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THE FENCE which encloses this garden ts of laths placed close together. Against these, to keep the vertical 
lines from being too insistent, 15 a widely spaced lattice of bamboo. This fence is finished with a simple coping and is 
whitewashed. Grapevines make a delightful silhouette against it and blue agapanthus in pots adds color and accent 
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THE DESIGN of this garden is a simple one with a 
central path from the door of the house to the 
pergola. This widens out at the centre to allow a 
shallow oblong pool where a transverse path 
crosses. On each side is another longitudinal 
path, breaking the garden into symmetrical beds. 
A clipped hedge of old box surrounds the pool and 
there ave enough trees and shrubs in the garden 
to give it form in winter. On each side of the front 
door are lilacs, and vines are started at the corners 
of the house. Around the beds is a clipped hedge 
of Ligustrum ibota kept down to four inches to 
simulate the box hedge of old Colonial gardens 


A rourtu patu extends from the pergola past the 
house to the dog house and studio the door of 
which can just be seen in the illustration at the 
rear. This path is bordered with iris and Bechtel 
crab regularly spaced 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Tus GATE on axis with the front door of the house is one of two that lead out from the pergola by means of in- 
formal paths to the pines beyond. Painted a light blue-green they add a gay color note to this end of the garden 
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OLD CHINESE MONEY BELTS 


A Notable Collection at the Field Museum in Chicago 
BY MARY K. SHERRILL 


, ‘HIS civilization of which we boast her hands. She was familiar with French, | example was — in workmanship, design, col- 
threatens to rob life of picturesqueness —_ English, and American pieces of similar sort —_ oring, material, and interest — superior. 
in every form. It is difficult to believe that a | and recognized at once that the Chinese So she began to collect and store away 


time will ever come when genera- 
tions yet unborn will look upon 
our gas ranges, electric percola- 
tors, and machine-made necessi- 
ties as cherished heirlooms. Nor 
can one dimly imagine an age 
when our armored cars will be 
‘museum pieces,’ or our certifi- 
cates of accident insurance rank 
with priceless autographed letters. 

The rare collection of Chinese 
money belts, in the Field Museum 
of Natural History at Chicago, 
sets one to wishing for days long 
past when banditry was a sporting 
proposition and travelers’ checks 
dim imageries of an undreamed of 
future; when leather belts for good 
gold coin were worn around mas- 
culine middles — belts which were 
adorned with symbols of good for- 
tune and fastened with gorgeous 
gold buckles of many shapes and 
designs. 

These belts are not old as time 
is reckoned by the Chinese. | 
know from experience how it is 
reckoned, for I once queried a cer- 
tain Oriental as to the age of a 
certain treasure. 

‘Oh, not old,’ he said with a 
shrug; ‘perhaps a hundred years.’ 

That to me! Born in a country 
which was wilderness up to three 
hundred years ago! 

This rare collection of beaded 
money belts which was presented 
to the Field Museum by Mrs. G. 
H. Smith was made by Grace 
Nicholson of Pasadena. To her 
tireless energy and expert knowl- 
edge our museums and private 
collections owe a total of fifty 
thousand art objects during a 
short twenty-five years. 

It is the only large collection in 
the world of this exquisite craft of 
China. It comprises a good many 
other objects — children’s caps 
and shoes, ceremonial pieces, pil- 
low ends, purses, fan and spectacle 
cases. The Chinese, we are forced 
to admit, wore horn rims centuries 
before the professor did. 

It has been my very good for- 
tune to hear from Miss Nichol- 
son’s own lips the story of this 
collection and presentation. A 
good many years ago the first 
beaded belt from China came into 


every fine piece she could secure. 
This persevering, unhurried pro- 
cedure is typical of her methods. 
After years and years she. decid- 
ed to have the whole collection 
opened up so that she might 
study, classify, and enjoy. Her 
intention was to exhibit it in one 
of her many small, restful, inti- 
mate galleries. 
On this very day, however, the 
EKER RER RR REARRS RAERTTARES ay : donor called. Entranced with the 
es cs Cay ae iG DE Mee — beauty of this exquisite craft, she 
seers immediately purchased the entire 
collection and presented it to the 
Field Museum. 

The beads are of a size so mi- 
nute that one wonders how human 
hands could have made or sewed 
them, or how human eyes could 
have guided the work, sorting 
color from color, and shade from 
scarcely distinguishable — shade. 
Most of the beads are hand-cut, 
having tiny facets which reflect 
the light and give to the finished 
embroidery a luminosity impos- 
sible to describe. 

The colors are exquisite and of 
such infinite variety that every 
subtle Chinese color scale can be 
used. The symbolism is even more 
complete than that of the em- 
broidered sleeve bands, and covers 
a wider range. The beads are 
sewed, as a rule, to a tough fabric 
reénforced by a leather facing with 
pockets for money. Some of the 
beads, however, are sewed directly 
to the leather. 

Each belt is embroidered ‘solid’ 
with beads. The designs are of 
two sorts — colored figures upon a 
plain (usually gray) background, 
or colored figures in rectangular 
sections of various colors. 

¥ soon One belt stands out in my mind 
ie a a ae ee es vs for color charm. The sections were 
of solid, plain colors — not, like 
the others, separated by dark lines 
of intervening beads. White, char- 
treuse, turquoise, and orchid. 
Even the words themselves are 
lovely. I pine to do a boudoir in 
those shades! 
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THe seaps, most of which are 
hand-cut, are extremely minute 
and form exquisite designs in 
J ubtly gi ‘aded colors 
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\ , J AY down the Mississippi, 
entrenched with feudal 
grandeur upon a summit of bluffs, 
stands the city of Natchez. Secure 
in majestic fastness from the 
treacherous stream that flows at 
her feet, this charming city capti- 
vates the visitor at once, for he 
sees in it that stronghold of ante 
bellum glory that colored our let- 
ters, as well as our history and 
romance, during the last century. 
A thriving city it was a hundred years ago, 
this most important port between Saint Louis 
and New Orleans, when a dozen packets a day 
brought commerce to her gates and took 
away cotton and sugar from the rich planta- 
boats anchored at the 
+ } 


wharves and gave their river opera fo1 


tions, when show 


settlers living in abandoned flatboats alo 
the bank and for the inhabitants of the ol 


town known as ‘Natchez under the Hill 


rhis old part of the town at the foot of th 
bluffs was a striking contrast to the city above 
it. In the days of Na rol when 
the packets discharged their ] rs and 


SOME 


OF NATCHEZ 


Great Estates of the South that were Old before 


the Surrender at Appomattox 


BY MARIE ELISABETH FAUST 


freight at this landing, the hum of a cos- 
mopolitan city could be heard in the activity 
and bustle of the place. Carts, wagons, gayly 
upholstered carriages, and a mingling of 
pedestrians plied up and down the hill be- 
tween the two towns. Slaves were busily 
loading and unloading boats; the shops 
buzzed with customers, while the general air 


ARLINGTON shou n above ZS the best ex- 


ample of Georgian Colonial architecture in 
N ate K> U ith zts stately u hite-pillared 
ide and air of spacious dignity so char- 


ld Southern mansions 
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HISTORIC HOUSES 





of the place was one of business 
and pleasant confusion. 

Under the bluffs the old road 
called the Natchez Trace runs be- 
side the river. One of the oldest 
highways in the country, it was 
used by the Indians before the 
advent of the white man. Later it 
was the only inland means of 
travel between the delta cities and 
the Atlantic Coast. Winding and 
woody, its rugged beauty bound 
up in historic incident, the present-day trav- 
eler has an eerie feeling under this continuous 
arch of giant oaks hung with Spanish moss 
that blows like spectres from the past. 

It is stately Natchez on the bluffs that is 
most interesting to us, for its charm lies in its 
houses, those white-pillared structures set in a 
frame of giant trees, where old gardens sweet 
with cape-jasmine and magnolia blossoms 
bring a longing for the gallant days that are 
gone, the days of Empire gowns and pow- 
dered hair, silver buckles and_ brocade, 
“swords and roses.’ 


If romance is, like the rainbow, ‘always a 
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little way from where you stand,’ 
that fugitive thing is not so elusive in 
the winding drives around Natchez 
as they lead to these great estates 
with their houses and their parks 
that were old before the surrender at 
Appomattox. 

Great wealth had been accumu- 
lated by the planters from the fertile 
lands of the valley, enabling them to 
import rare objects of art and French 
and English furniture for their lovely 
homes. Foreign travel was not un- 
known to them. There was taste, an 
elegance without ostentatiousness of 
display, in their mode of living, evi- 
dence of culture in the libraries they 
acquired, the portraits they owned, 
those works of Sully, Benjamin 
West, and Gilbert Stuart that hung 
upon their walls, all as worthy of 
note as are the houses in which they 
lived. 

The names of these mansions 
are interesting in themselves — Ar- 
lington, Montaigne, Homewood, 
Devereux, Gloucester, Monmouth, 
Ravenna, Melrose, Richmond, Lans- 
downe, Stanton Hall, Duncan Park, 
Rosalie, Windy Hill Manor, Dun- 
lieth, and the Briers. The hand of 
time has touched them lightly, giving 
them a certain mellowness that be- 
comes their years, a suitability to 
their surroundings of ancient oaks 
and old gardens. 

The most notable features of these 
Colonial houses are the large col- 
umns. Built of brick in moulds of 
Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian pattern, 
there is a great similarity between ae 
them in general effect, though no oe — ieee 
two are alike. e pom “8 

Arlington is the best example of 
Georgian Colonial architecture in 
this group. Originally built for S. S. 
Boyd, a famous. judge and member 
of the* Mississippi bar in its early 
days, this property is now owned by 
the Barnum family, who make their 
home here. The house is beautiful in 
design, of brick with stone facings. 
Its proportions are generous, show- 
ing a lavishness of size within that 
completely fulfills the promise of 
spaciousness one gets from the first 
approach. The entrance hall extends 
the entire length of the house, its 
walls hung with paintings. A celan, 
that bit of glassware found in the 
South, stands on a table by the door, 
where it shields its candle flame from 








a ores oa BS |. ems: ib ia Oe ie ites fe 2 
SLENDER COLUMNS, exquisite dormers, and a long gallery across the front are the distinguishing 
features of the Briers. It was here that Jefferson Davis was married in 1845 to Varina Howell 


the breeze, as did its predecessor the 
hurricane lamp. On the right of the 
hall is the drawing-room, with 
carved rosewood furniture covered in 


pale yellow brocade. Beyond this 7 h TB ; git Chae OS ie CA es 
room Is the library, where a splendid sn Ne a: SUI sala as AM ae Se EN See ae : 
collection of books, including many SET IN A PARK OF BEECHES, oaks, and magnolias, Melrose is another Georgian Colonial house of 


rare volumes, is the envy of the book — excellent proportions 


- 
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too General Grant made his headquarters Guring the occupation 
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r. Across the hall is the music-room noisseur. Throughout the house the wood- 
ind it the dining-room, furnished in work is carved in elaborate designs, and the 
mahogany of the Colonial period. The silver doorways are of unusual beauty. 
re is of antique pattern, a joy to the con- Devereux, the home of Mrs. Bayard 








Ids, is true to the traditional conception 


of Southern architecture. This large white 
house with plain entablature supported by six 
fluted columns with vines around them is a 
perfect setting for a Civil War romance. An 


interesting feature of this structure is the 


pattern of the doorway on the second floor 


which repeats with accuracy the main door- 


1 


way below it. A small iron balcony in lovely 
lacework figures breaks the otherwise severe 
line of the two frames, a treatment that is 
different from that of all the other houses in 
this group. 

Small 
romantic 
Built in 


this wa 


rich in 
Hill Manor. 
Benaijah Osmun, 


unpretentious, but 
history, 1s Windy 
Colonel 


s the refuge of 


and 


1507 by 
that brilliant statesman 
and soldier, one-time Vice President of the 
United States, 


> Burr. Since his duel 
with Hamilton, the 


that Burr 


changed to animosity. 


ublic favor 
had once enjoyed ha 
The shot that killed his aristocratic opponent 


was a boomerang for his own fortune. 
Cumulative charges were being made against 
him, the last of which, treason, caught him on 
the Mississippi at a landing above Natchez 
cal With nine flatboats and 
about a hundred men, Burr sailed down the 
to cultivate his landhold- 
ings in Louisiana, but President Jefferson was 
informed that he secretly planned to join our 
newly formed border states to the Mexican 
Government. 
was carried out, Burr was released on bon 

which was furnished by his friend and com- 
rade in arms, Colonel Osmun, with whom he 
had fought in the While he 
awaited his trial Burr remained the guest of 
Colonel Osmun at (Continued on page 


led Cole’s Point. 


river, presumably 


When the order for his arrest 


Revolution. 
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Norte: The following is a spray-schedule chart, hence only liquid sprays are suggested, 
as spraying is still more general than dusting. The exact time of application can be 
ascertained from the County Farm Agent in your county, as he travels over the territory 
and is familiar with the conditions obtaining each season. Be sure your spraying equip- 
ment is well cleaned — particularly the tank — and oiled, ready for use. Do not delay 
having this done until the day it is necessary to use it. Timeliness and thoroughness are 
the keynotes to successful spraying. A pressure of at least 100 pounds, though 300 pounds 
is preferable, should be used for spraying fruit trees, and a power gun should be used, as 
it breaks the spray into a fine mist. Never use an oil spray when the temperature is below 
go degrees Fahrenheit. When spraying, apply sufficient solution without allowing it to 
puddle at the base of the tree. 





CONTROLLING INSECTS AND FUNGOUS DISEASES 


in the 


SMALL ORCHARD 


By 
C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 
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To Control Material 


Scale insects, eggs and adults Commercial miscible oil, 1 gal. to 50 gals. water com- 
of aphids, red spiders, apple bined with 3 lbs. soluble sulphur. 

red bug, apple leaf hopper, 

and apple scab. 


Same as above. Lime-sulphur solution, 1 gal. to 9 gals. water and 
1 lb. of arsenate of lead (powder) to each 50 gals. of 
solution. When lime, sulphur, and arsenate of lead are 
mixed together, use 6 oz. casein spreader. First mix 
spreader in bucket, then put in spray tank; add arsenate 
of lead; finally lime sulphur. This prevents formation 
of black sludge. 


Codling moth (the cause of Lime-sulphur solution, 13 gals. to 50 gals. water, 
“wormy’ apples), spring can- with r lb. of arsenate of lead powder, using casein 
kerworm, and _ other _leaf- spreader as described above. 

eating insects, as well as 
aphids. 
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Scale insects and peach leaf Commercial miscible oil. Follow directions on container 
curl. Terrapin scale or peach carefully, as peach trees are susceptible to injury. This 
Lecanium. should be used in combination with 3 lbs. soluble 
sulphur. 


Curculio, scab, and brown rot. Dry-mix sulphur lime (this may be purchased in pre- 
pared form) at rate of 127 Ibs. to 50 gals. water, with 
t lb. powdered arsenate of lead. 


Peach-tree borers, which may Paradichlorobenzene. Five-year-old trees require an 
be seen working just below ounce per tree, and trees from two to four years from} 
the surface of the ground to 4 oz., depending on the size of the tree. Younger 
around the trunk. trees require slightly less, and the crystals on such trees 
should be raked away at the end of two weeks. 





San José scale. Commercial miscible oil as for scale on apple and pear 
trees. 


Curculio and brown rot. Lime-sulphur solution, 1 gal. to 50 gals. water, with 13 
r lbs. arsenate of lead powder, using casein spreader as 
recommended above. 








Cherry leaf spot, brown rot, Lime-sulphur solution, 1 gal. to 40 gals. water, adding 
and curculio. 1} lbs. arsenate of lead powder. A casein spreader 
should be used as above recommended. 
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Eggs of black cherry aphids Commercial miscible oil, 1 gal. to 15 gals. water. 
and European red mite. 


Same as above and leaf-eating Lime-sulphur solution, 1 gal. to 50 gals. water, adding 
insects. 13 lbs. arsenate of lead, using casein spreader as pre- 
viously directed. 





Leaf spot. Lime-sulphur solution, 1 gal. to 50 gals. water. 
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Time of Application 


From the time when the bud clusters commence to 
swell until the leaves are }/’ long. Where apples and 
peaches are interplanted, it is best to put this applica- 
tion on the entire orchard as late as possible for the 


peaches; i.e., before the peach foliage starts to show. 


Just before the buds show pink. This application is 
particularly important, especially if the season has been 
rainy. 


When the majority of the calyx caps are opened. The 
purpose of the spray is to force the material into the 
calyx, the principal point of attack of the codling-moth 
larve. Repeat this spray three weeks after full bloom 
and again seven weeks later. 


Apply in fall or early spring before any foliage starts to 
appear. One application should effectively combat this 
pest. 


When husks commence to split and again a week before 
early varieties would be harvested. For the late varieties 
it may be necessary to repeat the application somewhat 
later. 


During September or October — depending on the 
latitude. Method of application is to clear the soil of 
stones and rubbish in a circle a foot from the trunk of 
the tree. The crystals should then be placed about two 
inches away from the tree trunk on the surface of the 
soil and covered over with soil. A fumigant gas is then 
released. 
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Any time before buds open. 


When husks commence to split and again two weeks 
later. 


SrOrU che Gan EoR-R-¥. ZOrR Conn A RD 


When shucks are loosening and again two weeks later. 
A third spray should be given immediately after the 
fruit has been picked. (The arsenate of lead may be 
omitted from this spray) 


When buds commence to swell. 


Use two weeks after the above spray. 


Immediately after fruit has been picked. 
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TOOLS for the BEGINNING and the EXPERIENCED GARDENER 


zr litates the work of gardening as a strong basket large enough to carry 
the necessary tools. This one is flat with low sides, painted green and reénforced. 








In it are an English long-handled fork and a short English trowel, a brass dibble, a 
seed sower, small prunz shears, flower-gathering shears, wooden labels painted 
hite on one side, a ze. The watering pot with long spout is painted red. It ts 
tructed for watering seeds, water dropping from it like gentle rain with 

72 B 


/ no dripping. It has both a fine and a coarse copper-faced rose. 
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"2 2s tucked away in a corner pocket. This is invaluable 
pz t sily carried about. Courtesy Junior League Shop, 
d< 





Here 1s AN INTERESTING ASSORTMENT OI 


tools, all with an appeal that makes one 
long to don the gloves and put them to 
use at once. Here are fern trowel, long- 
handled weeding fork, short-handled three- 
prong weeding fork, and a grubber; a 
garden hammer, a thinning hook especially 
recommended for eradicating potson ivy 
and other undesirable weeds; a_ hose 
coupling that permits you to snap hose 
connections together without SCVrewWINgE, a 
light durable basket that is handy for cut 
flowers or vegetables, and flowerpots which 
ave made of sotl-forming materials which, 
since they are porous, will permit th 
roots to penetrate and grow through them. 
Courtesy of Stumpp ( Walter Company 
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Photographs by Hi Williams 

f y ENTERTAINING AS WELL AS PRACTICAL and of light 

weight 1s the wheelbarrow shown at the left. It is 

woven of osier, a sort of willow with the bark left 

on, and was made by country people in the rural 
districts of England. Courtesy of Ruth Collins 





THE sET OF FOUR SMALL TOOLS shown with the 
wheelbarrow — spade, hoe, rake, and fork — is 
especially planned for woman's use. They are small 
and light, but made of the very best steel. The hose 
nozzle (under the wheelbarrow) will throw a solid 
Stream of water twice as far as an ordinary nozzle, 
or can be regulated by pressure of the hand to a 
very fine spray. A small lever keeps the flow of 
water stationary, and a stand to be thrust into the 
ground holds the stream either horizontal or vertical. 
Courtesy of Max Schling 


THE RAKE Standing at the right in the same illus- 
tration has sharp-pointed edged knives for teeth, 
which makes it invaluable for tearing clover and 
crab grass out of lawns and working up. turf for 
reseeding or preparing it for top-dressing. The gayly 
striped yellow and red tube attached to the hose is 
filled with a fertilizer cartridge which turns your 
hose into an automatic high-pressure fertilizer 
which works as you sprinkle. Courtesy of Stumpp 
e” Walter Company 
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THE HOME 


of 
Mr. AND MRs. WAL- 
Tepe. FISHER 
Winnetka, Illinois 


HOWARD T. FISHER, DESIGNER 


IN PLANNING THIS HOUSE the designer worked from no 
preconceived notion. He had no desire to produce a 
house of any special architectural style, but aimed only 
to give simple straightforward expression to a plan 
adapted to a family of eight, including six children. 
A large playroom, desire for plenty of light and air, the 
custom of sleeping out of doors all year round, are fac- 
tors that have influenced the design of the house. By 
placing the windows flush with the outside of the wall, 
and by cutting the angles diagonally in the principal 
rooms and running the windows around the corners, 
more light and air are obtained. Plenty of porches and 
the use of the roof give facilities for living out of doors. 
The flat roof and lack of cornice, mouldings, or orna- 
ment are all in accord with the contemporary spirit 











NoticE THAT THE MAIDS’ ROOMs are placed on the second floor separated from the 
master's rooms and connecting directly with the kitchen. This arrangement leaves the corner 
rooms for the family and likewise keeps the third floor free for family use. Here on the third 
floor are a living porch, a sleeping porch, and an open terrace. In the basement are laundry, 
storerooms, and a squash racquets court 
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THE FURNITURE 27 the house was also designed by Mr. Fisher. The 
cabinet under the window and the table are attractive and useful. These pieces are 
green outside and red inside. The floor 2s cork lacquered and the walls, slightly 
rough, are yellowish. The upholstery is green, and at the windows ave ved and green 
chintz hangings hung from built-in rods 
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ee I am 
Penns} ni ff er 


rs which come to 


raph of a fine cup 


probably the rarest spatter 


1 known has been sent me by Mrs. Robert 


in Taylor, of New York City. 


are large and 


withstan 


The pieces 


ial, obviously intended to 
r of everyday use, but 


effort on the part of the potter to reproduce the 
beloved red, white, and blue of the American 
flag. Where the two colors have blended in firing, 
the result is a deep mulberry tone, at once richer 
have been intended. 

with shield and 


and handsomer than cot 
The central L 

arrows in plain blue, is executed with remarkable 
care and clearness. Its use, of course, settles the 
question raised recently by an English writer as 
to whether ware of this character was produced 
in Staffordshire especially for the American 
] foreign 


market, or indiscriminately for all 


markets. 


estuart Stump Wi 


MONG the rarest and 1 
relics of the Stuart period 
have come down to us are the so-called ‘stump- 


10st interesting of the 
merica which 


work’ at needlework pictures of royalist or 
Biblica sign, which came into favor in England 
rd the close of the reign of Charles I, and 
continued in popularity until the accession of 
{ Few of these could have been 
under the conditions which 
the close of the seventeenth 
I jority of those which 


convenient and 

| | of life in the 
Of the others, a completely docu- 
le 1 h to attract at- 
US persons who 


which compensates for its grotesque ugliness. 

Such an example, hitherto unpublished, is 
shown in the photograph, Figure 2. It was made 
by a nineteen-year-old girl in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, less than thirty years after Simon 
Willard drew up his first treaty with the Indians 
for the tract of wilderness which was to become 
her father’s farm. That there might be no doubt 
as to the ownership of the finished Piece, she 
worked her name upon the back, ‘Rebeckah 
Wheeler,’ and the date, ‘ye moth May 1664.’ 
Unfortunately the second line of the inscription 
has become quite illegible with time. 

For the subject of her picture Miss Rebeckah 
chose the story of Esther and Ahasuerus, a fa- 
vorite one of her day in England, owing, it is 
said, to the meaning given the story by English 


loyalists, for whom it symbolized the exaltation 
of their king (Charles II) and the unimportance 
of his foreign wife. Similar subjects in favor with 
embroiderers of the time were Susanna and the 
Elders, Abraham and Hagar, Joseph and Poti- 
phar, the Queen of Sheba and Solomon, and so 
forth. Kings and queens were always much in 


y royalist. Subjects representing in- 

nnected with the House of Stuart, and 

the figures of Charles I with Henrietta 

atherine of Braganza, 

y with those of religious import. 

g to an old play, the latter seem ulti- 

mately to have been given the preference. ‘Sir,’ 
we read, 

: at her needle too — 
ous petticoats, for flowers 
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She’ll make church histories. Her needle doth 
So sanctify my cushionets, besides 

My smock sleeves have such holy embroideries, 
And are so learned, that I fear in time 

All my apparel will be quoted by 

Some pure instructor.’ 


It is believed that the individual motives for 
such designs may have been copied from pattern 
books such as that published in 1662 by Peter 
Stent, which contained drawings for ‘the King, 
Queen, and Children,’ ‘Abraham offering Isak,’ 
‘James 2nd son of the late K,’ and so forth. 
These were probably grouped by each embroid- 
erer as she chose. It is obvious, for instance, that 
whatever English precedent Miss Rebeckah may 
have followed in her choice of a subject, she has 
told her story in her own way. Here we have, 
portrayed within the limits of a 20” by 12’ 
canvas, the whole story of the Book of Esther, 
from the moment when the king stretches forth 
his sceptre to save her and her people from a 
treacherous death, until the tragic end of Haman, 
hanged as high as Miss Rebeckah could well 
have hanged him without putting him out of the 
picture altogether. Opposite him, Mordecai rides 
triumphant in the habiliments of royalty, while 
below we see the feast which Esther spread twice 
ever for the discomfiture of her enemy. And 
then, amid a welter of foliage and flowers, each 
larger than the king’s head, the English lion and 
the rose, placed there as a sign of her allegiance 
to king and country by a Concord girl who was 
never to hear of Paul Revere. 

The work is chiefly long and short stitch, done 
in worsted on coarse linen, and contains so little 
padded or ‘embost’ work that it ought scarcely to 
be classed as ‘stump work’ at all. Unless, as may 
quite likely have been the case, some of the relief 
has since falien a prey to moths. The colors, 
whatever they may have been in the beginning, 
are now a pleasant blend of soft browns and 
greens, with an accent of dull red in the curtain 
which falls behind the king. Indeed, crude as the 
figures are, the effect of the picture to-day is 
curiously removed from the grotesquerie usually 
associated with the needlework of the period in 
England. It has never left the town where it was 
made, and is now in the safe-keeping of the Con- 
cord Antiquarian Society. 

In April 1667, Rebeckah Wheeler married 
Major Peter Bulkeley, son of the Reverend Peter 
Bulkeley who was one of the founders of the 
town. It seems possible that the picture went 
with her into the Bulkeley household, and that 
it descended to the Society through the same 
channels by which the other heirlooms of the 
family discussed in this department for August 
and September were received. However that 
may be, it is rightly cherished by them as one of 
the earliest and most interesting relics of pioneer 
days. 


When a @ollection Is at Its Best 


HERE seem to be two kinds of collectors — 

those who think of a collection as a beautiful 
whole, and those who become so absorbed in the 
merits of individual pieces that the whole means 
little or nothing to them. I have no quarrel with 
either. But I sometimes wonder why the two 
points of. view are not oftener combined. Some 
months ago I drove many miles over an icy road 
to see a collection of English pottery about which 
I had heard a great deal. The visit was almost a 
total loss so far as I was concerned — not because 
the pottery wasn’t fine, but because I didn’t 
really see it. There was a great deal of it, 
gathered together in a private house and seem- 








Bigg (Cup= 
board of blue 
and white Fapa- 
nese porcelain 
with shelves of 
varying lengths 
which add to the 
effectiveness of 
the arrangement 





front hall, jars on the stairs and under the tables, 
jars on the bookshelves, jars underneath them! 
Several tables were crowded with ill-assorted 
objects ranging all the way from delicate sprigged 
bowls to vinegar jugs, and placed so closely to- 
gether that the visitor received no very clear 
impression of the size of any of them. Each of 
these pieces was a rare and interesting specimen 
of its kind, but because I had not specialized in 
that particular branch of ceramics, a hurried in- 
spection of them, jumbled together as they were, 
meant little or nothing to me. 

Now there is, of course, no real reason why a 
collector whose interest in his pottery is both 
keen and scholarly should feel obliged to arrange 
it for the casual enjoyment of a lay visitor. But 


ingly filling it to bursting. There were jars in the 


I can’t help wondering why he himself would n’t 
enjoy it more if he did so. 

I have a friend whose collection of Japanese 
lacquers and porcelain is a delight to everybody 
who enters her house. One does not need to be a 
connoisseur of Oriental porcelain to appreciate 
the beauty of her cabinets. Each one has the 
decorative significance of a tapestry or mosaic, 
and has been composed with much the same con- 
cern for line and color values. She will tell you 
that she knows very little about the individual 
pieces they contain other than that they please 
her. However that may be, it is no doubt true 


that her collecting is inspired less by academic 
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Courtesy of Edith Morse Robb 


interest than by an almost unerring instinct for the 
beautiful. She admits nothing ugly to her cabinets 
simply because it is interesting or rare. The one 
I have photographed (Figure 3) contains only 
blue and white porcelain, much of it as rare as it 
is lovely. The majority of these pieces were ac- 
quired years ago by her father, Professor Morse 
of the Peabody Museum at Salem, whose collec- 
tion of Japanese pottery, now in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, is perhaps the finest in the 
country. Since porcelain was not Professor 
Morse’s chief interest, pieces which he picked up 
here and there in the course of his quest for 
pottery, or which were given him by Japanese 
friends, ‘drifted’ into the possession of his 
daughter, who has added to them from time to 
time and made a fine art of arranging them. A 
charming idea which she has borrowed from the 
Japanese is that of using shelves of different 
lengths to break the monotony of parallel lines in 
a cupboard. 

In another cabinet natural-colored pongee 
covers the shelves and lines the back, against 
which are arranged pieces of old red lacquer and 
cream-colored pottery, with occasional bits of 
black and gold. One need not be a connoisseur 
of Oriental arts and crafts to appreciate the 
beauty of such a picture. The woman who com- 
posed it may not call herself a collector. But 
she is undoubtedly an artist, with a very definite 


message for collectors. 
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IV 
The Best-Laid Plans 


T was the day for Lucinda to come, and 
i the furniture had not arrived. A snow- 
storm had swept the country, delaying the 
van in the hills. But the foreman had tele- 
phoned to Gregory that they would surely 
get in to-day. Lucinda and the children 
were coming on the morning train. I had 
therefore prepared a double luncheon, one 
at the House Confidential and one at our 
apartment, so that whatever happened we 
could make them at home somewhere. 

Before we started for the train that 
morning, Gregory stopped at the new house 
to make sure that his paper patterns for the 
furniture were still in place. There they lay 
on the floor, just as he had left them; but he 
and Phineas went around with a tapeline 
adjusting them with the greatest accuracy, 
so that when the moving men brought in 
each piece of furniture the pattern would 
show exactly where it ought to go. 

[his done, we paused for a moment at our 


apartment to see if there was any mail. A 


special-delivery letter for Gregory had 
arrived. He tori den anxiously, while 
we waited in suspens 

It’s all right,’ said Gregor relieved 
“Lucinda only wanted me to know that she’s 
bringing her mother’s cat with her. Hewlett’s 
so fond of it that it seems a pity to part 





them, and as the family’s going to Bermuda 
anyway, they were glad to let him have the 
cat. I think,’ he added in an apologetic tone, 
‘that I’ll have to ask you to take the cat in 
your car if you will, while | take the family 
in a taxi to the house.’ 

‘Right,’ agreed Phineas. ‘What is the 
cat’s first namer’ 

‘Its name is Puss,’ said Gregory, ‘alias 
Puss-Puss, alias Pussmans. It is a longitudi- 
nally striped cat with a Marathon complex, 
and he’ll try to run away.’ 

‘Let’s buy a little can of salmon,’ said 
| capably, supplying myself with a can 
opener and saucer from.my_ kitchenette. 
‘I’ve got toys for the children, but I'll need 
salmon to make friends with the cat.’ 

‘On one condition,’ stipulated Phineas 
warily: ‘that you won’t open the can of 
salmon in the car.’ And | promised him that 
1 would not. 

‘What will Hewlett say when he sees how 
much you and Phineas look aliker’ | asked 
Gregory as we drove to the station. 

“He may say something excessively profane 
in French,’ surmised Gregory with a worried 
look. ‘He’s picked up about as much French 
as he has English, and the last week we were 
in Paris he made friends with an older boy, 
the son of a neighboring concierge. Before 
we knew it he learned some words that 
would have to be printed with a blank and 
five exclamation marks. He 
must n’t say them, and he says them all 
the more. We’re trying not to pay too much 
attention, hoping the memory will fade out. 
But you may be scandalized at some of the 
things you'll hear.’ 

As the train pulled in, we ran along beside 
it; and when it came to a standstill the first 
thing we saw was Hewlett, a furry-helmeted, 
bright-eyed little morsel of humanity, at 
the top of the Pullman steps. 

“Please pick me down,’ said Hewlett 
politely to the porter —but Gregory got 
there first. He picked his small son down, 
and then he picked down Lucinda and the 
baby. And at that moment a boy from the 


knows he 





Out from the front corner of the house came 
Hewlett, wreathed in smiles 


7 


baggage car arrived with a_professional- 
looking, cratelike hamper, which contained 
the cat. We gathered in a little group, 
exchanging joyful greetings around the cat 
basket, Phineas and Gregory standing side 
Hewlett, with his mittened hand 
clutched tightly on the rim of Gregory’s 
overcoat pocket, looked anxiously from his 
father to his uncle. 


by side. 


“Daddy-Gregory?’ he 
said uncertainly, using his choicest pet name 
and looking up for reassurance to his father. 
Then, while we all held our breaths, he 
gazed in critical astonishment at his uncle. 
Suddenly he laughed and bestowed an 
approving nod upon Phineas. ‘More Greg- 
ory!’ he exclaimed in great satisfaction, and, 
with a radiant cherub smile, he walked 
straight into our hearts. 

As they drove off to the house, we fol- 
lowed apace with the cat basket, arriving in 
time to see them disembark. Gregory un- 





The baby was fast asleep, but that is more 
than could be said for Hewlett or the cat 


locked the front door and started to throw 
it open, but Lucinda drew him back. ‘Show 
me the outside of the house first,’ said she. 
“I want to see it on the outside, just as you 
did, from all its points of view.’ 

Accordingly, in a gay processional, we 
started around the house, Hewlett with 
Lucinda, Gregory carrying the baby on his 
arm, Phineas following with the cat basket, 
while I dashed ahead with the snow shovel 
which I had snatched from the side entry, 
to scatter some little drifts of snow that 
the wind had swirled in over the new-made 
path. Lucinda was even more enthusiastic 
than we had dared to hope. 

‘But, Gregory,’ she inquired at last, 
‘did n’t you feel a little risky about actually 
signing the papers when I had n’t even seen 
the house?’ 

‘No!’ said Gregory. ‘I felt absolutely 
swell! 1 felt the way a man would if he 
bought a pair of silk stockings for his fiancée 

—risky, but swell!’ 

‘Swell,’ repeated Hewlett 
accepting the fine new word. 

‘Oh, heavens,’ murmured Lucinda. 

‘Heavens!’ echoed Hewlett, doubly en- 
chanted. ‘Heavens, heavens, heavens. Oh, 
(Continued on page 360) 


attentively, 
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Sea OME BUILEDIERS 


UDDING is one of the professional 

aspects of fruit growing which many 
amateurs find an intensely interesting and 
profitable pastime. While a certain degree 
of skill is required in cutting and inserting 
the buds, and while the wise selection of 
budding wood and of the rootstock is based 
largely on experience, the skill is easily ac- 
quired and the experience will come with 
practice. 

Two ends are to be attained by budding. 
First, the fruit grower who does his own 
budding knows that his trees will be true to 
name. But probably of more interest to the 
grower is the possibility of “top-working’ 
trees already growing in the orchard to a 
more desirable variety or to several varieties, 
thus adding to the number of kinds in the 
planting. 

Budding consists of inserting a bud of one 
tree under the bark of another tree in such 
a way that the bud will grow and produce 
fruit of the same kind as the bud stock. In 
the North, budding is always done in the 
late summer or early fall. 

Usually a T-shaped cut is made in the 
bark of the tree which is to serve 
as the rootstock, so that the 
bark may be lifted up and the 
bud inserted. The bud is cut 
from below upward with a 
drawing motion of the knife, 
and a bit of the wood just below 
the bud should be cut away with 
it. The bud is inserted into the 
T-shaped cut until its ‘heel’ is 
flush with the top of the T. 

No wax is required in bud- lp 
ding, but the bud should be 
securely tied until it has become i 
established. For this purpose 
raffia which is made from strips 
of fibre from a palm is univer- 
sally used. It is cut in lengths 
of about twenty inches each and 
should be moistened to keep 
it pliable. In tying the bud, the 
strand of raffia is brought 
firmly across the upper end of 
the bud to keep it from working 
out. Beginning then at the 
bottom of the slit, the raffia is 
wound smoothly upward cover- 
ing everything but the ‘eye’ of 
the bud, after which it is tied 
in a single square knot. 

Two to four weeks later the 
bud should be ‘set,’ and the 
raffia is then cut away to pre- 
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BUDDING 
AS A PASTIME 


vent girdling the tree. The bud should not 
grow but should lie dormant till the follow- 
ing spring, when the rootstock is cut away 
just above the bud. 

The stock upon which budding is done 
must be of small diameter. In the case of 
budding young trees, the rootstock should 
not be more than a year old. In top-working 
old trees, it is best to set the buds in wood 
that is not more than two years old. 

Probably the most difficult part of budding 


i 
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BR ale 





THE STEPS IN BUDDING as shown above are as follows: 2. Cutting 
the bud from the bud-stick. 3. Rootstock ready for insertion of the bud. 
4. The bud properly placed. 5. The bud tied in place with raffia. In 


Figure 1 is shown the wood side of cut buds 
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for the amateur will be the selection of the 
buds, or the ‘bud-sticks’ as they are known 
professionally. Suitable budding wood con- 
sists of the young growth of the current 
season. It should be cut as used and the 
leaves trimmed so as to leave about a fourth 
of an inch of the leaf stem as a handle for 
each bud on the ‘stick.’ After trimming, the 
sticks should be wrapped in damp burlap 
and kept moist until used, as dry bud-sticks 
are useless. 

Not all new growths are strong enough or 
good enough for budding purposes; neither 
are all of the buds on a bud-stick suitable 
for use. The selection of suitable buds is a 
matter of some judgment and can be learned 
only by the cut-and-try method. A few 
general recommendations may aid in the 
selection of good buds, however. 

Only the plumpest and best buds on the 
bud-stick should be used. This means that 
the buds at the tip of the stick will be dis- 
carded, as they are not as well nourished and 
hence do not develop as well as the buds near 
the base of the stick. Suckers and water 
sprouts should never be used because the buds 
on these growths are generally 
weak and will prove unsatis- 
factory. The chief requirement 
is that the buds be taken from 
vigorous, healthy trees, and 
preferably from young trees. 

The upper shoots on the tree 
usually offer good material for 
bud-sticks, as these shoots have 
the best opportunity to develop. 
Good buds are seldom found in 
the interior of the tree or on the 
lower branches. The selection 
of the buds is indeed a case 
where ‘well begun is half done,’ 
for all subsequent care will fail 
if small, weak buds are used. 

Despite the claims made for 
so-called ‘pedigreed’ or ‘im- 
proved’ trees secured by bud- 
ding supposedly superior stocks, 
no biological evidence has yet 
been advanced to show that 
any of these superior charac- 
teristics could be transmitted 
in the least degree by budding. 
Differences in_ soils, climate, 
plant food, abundance or lack 
of insect pests and diseases, and 
such, do produce differences in 
trees of the same variety, but 
these differences are not trans- 
mitted in the buds. 
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the house so as to be in character with 
its architecture 1s one that is given too little 
consideration. The first question to be decided 
isnot so much the intrinsic beauty of the plants 
themselves as their appropriateness for the 


, ‘HE matter of choosing the planting for 
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places where they are to be used. It is en- 
tirely possible to express the character and 
spirit of a house in its planting as in its fur- 
nishing, and the planting chosen for these two 
houses was planned very definitely with this 
idea in mind. 
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I. The Intimate Type 


The house illustrated on this page, for 
instance, is of domestic type with an intimate 
character that suggests lilacs and old-fash- 
ioned shrubs, and this character is reflected in 
the planting. At the left of the front door is a 
lilac, while, in order to avoid exact repetition, 
at the right is a mockorange. This may be 
the old-fashioned coronarius or one of the 
new hybrids. These two shrubs provide the 
chief emphasis and frame the front door. A 
secondary emphasis is obtained by the use of 
the grapevine at the corner of the house. 
This adds height and completes the composi- 
tion of greenery. This can be carried along 
the house between the two floors where there 
is a change of material. Between these two 
end plantings is a low mass of snowberry. 
This is neutral in effect and makes a good 
filler. With this can be used a ground cover of 
myrtle to give foliage when the snowberry 
loses its leaves and to form a base for bulbs. 
In the window boxes are Rosy Morn petu- 
nias and in the tubs on the front porch box 
trees, with a touch of wild clematis on the 
rail. And here on each side are lemon day- 
lilies to give color and fill in the space under 
the shrubs. 5 

The small garden off the porch, developed 
on the sunny side, is filled with such old-fash- 
ioned flowers as hollyhocks, larkspur, pinks, 
iris, lilies, and bleedingheart, planted infor- 
mally but held in restraint by the rail fence 
and hedge. This hedge, of clipped California 
privet, is continued around the front and 
sides of the lot. Two apple trees, one at the 
front to frame the entrance path and one at 
the rear to give a setting to the garden, com- 
plete the principal planting. On the plan 
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those plants that are cross-hatched form the 
nucieus of the planting which can be put in 
first, the other to be added later. 
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II. Of Sturdier Character 


HIS house, although still of the cottage 

type, is of a more bold and sturdy char- 
acter than the one on the preceding page and 
requires foliage of a coarser, heavier texture. 
Laurel is therefore used as the principal mass 
under the windows and at the left of the door. 
This gives a solidity to the foundation of the 
house, although it does not mask it. In pots 
at each side of the door are red cedars which 
are also coarse in texture. Planted with the 
laurel are azaleas which will add the interest 
of twigs to the laurel leaves in winter. The 
variety used, arborescens, is low and compact 
and particularly shapely both with and with- 
out its leaves. In June and July it will add 
the further interest of its white blossoms. 
Both these azaleas and the laurel will make 
interesting silhouettes, especially if the house 
is whitewashed. At the junction of the main 
house with the chimney is a flowering dog- 
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wood. This should be selected especially for : eae: 

this position. It should be a specimen tree © co/foails and 

with one stem, picturesque in form, and reba : Bal nod, eS 
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This house faces northwest and this front 
planting has been chosen for this orientation 
as well as for the character of the house. 
Both the dogwood and the azaleas like the 
acid soil that is demanded by the laurel. 

On the chimney bay is an evergreen vine, 
Euonymus radicans, which with the blueberry = 
at the corner will be sufficient planting for 
this side. Where hardy, English ivy can be 
used instead. This blueberry will add in 
winter the interest of its delicate red twiggery. 
It also likes acid soil. (Continued on page 362) 
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THis ILLUSTRATION shows one end of the room with flower sink surrounded by shelves for vases and 
baskets. Here the freshly cut flowers can be brought and arranged and then carried directly to the house. 


At the left is a pine secretary where garden books and records can be kept safely under cover 


HIS room, which is designed 
to be used for arranging flow- 
ers, for potting, for keeping flow- 
er records, and for an  open- 
air tea room, is inspired by the 
New England woodshed with its 
three flattened arches. It may be 
connected to the house, forming 
a link with the house and garage, 
or it can be placed as a separate 
building across the back of a 
narrow suburban lot. It should 
open toward the south and in 
either case it should be intimately 
connected with the garden. 
This room will make an excel- 
lent place for study and garden 
meditations as well as for work. 
It may be screened and protected 
by rolled awnings or Venetian 
blinds in 
winter, but 


summer and glazed in 


if it is used as a winter 


room it should, to protect the 
plumbing, have sot heat in 
addition to the open fire. The 
floor of the room is bric]l ind the 
walls, with exposed studs, ar 
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the garden books and records, and 
the table and chairs providing a 
place for tea after garden chores 
are over. The principal decoration 
is contributed by the exposed pots 
and vases, baskets and watering 
pots. 

On this page are shown a plan 
of the room and a_ perspective 


p OOM 


looking toward the flower sink. 
On the opposite page are the four 
elevations of the room. A study 
of these elevations and plan to- 
gether will disclose the many 
fascinating uses of the room. At 
the left end, for example, is a 
corner for potting and transplant- 
ing. Under the counter are bins 
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for sand, loam, and leaf mould, 
while above are shelves for flower- 
pots and hooks for small tools. 
The bins may be reached from the 
front, the upper board being 
removed as the pile diminishes. 
Here also is a sink to aid in the 
operation of potting, for washing 
flowerpots, and for spraying small 
plants. Underneath is a cupboard 
for fertilizers, stakes, raffia, basket 
of small tools, knife, and such. 
At the right of this is a cupboard 
for the storage of the glazed 
doors which are to be put on in 
the fall. 

At the opposite end, in an 
alcove which can be shut off by 
folding doors, is another sink for 
the arrangement of flowers. Here 
are for vases and for 
gathering baskets. Here all the 
freshly cut flowers can be brought 
and arranged for the house and 
also the vases of old flowers to be 
replaced. A cupboard on the left 
of the sink holds cushions and tea 
things and the door at the right 
may lead to the main house or 
may conceal another cupboard. 


shelves 








RESIGNS A FLOVWER AND TOOL ROOM 
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ABOVE Is A SKETCH of the fireplace side of the room. The construction is of the simplest, with 
exposed studs and rafters, brick floor, and plank doors. Below is a view of the room as seen from the 
outside, and, at the bottom of the page, the two end elevations are shown 
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CONSIDERS) fete 





region 
displays any 


after the 


N \RCH in 


Boston sel 





a gir oan 
ualities until Well 


mblike q 





snty-first. Wea too eager to get 
th irden uncoy he first sign 
of spring, or at the official calendar 
date, even if the weather is slow in 
catching up 

But there is no hurry In fact, tak- 


ing off three or four inches of leaves or 
straw exposes tne } young shoots to too 
sudden sunlight, and the thaws 
the sheots out of the ground to be 
dried by the wind and burned by the 
sun. If plants do not actually die after 
such treatment, at least they are un- 
comfortable during it and weakened at 
the start of the season. 


eave 


The proper way to uncover the 
perennial garden is to take off one 
layer at a time, and to loosen the rest 


gently to let in air. 

If there are bulbs which look pale 
and yellow, they need sun, and the 
covering may be removed to within an 
inch of the ground. If you have ever- 
green branches as well as leaves, put 
back the branches. If you havea good 
supply of these, all the leaves may be 
removed and these branches replaced, 
for they give shade and ventilation 
and form a perfect winter covering. 

Bulbs wake up early. Snowdrops, 
Eranthis, and crocus may be in bloom 


now, and all the bulbs have their green 
shoots above ground this month. 























When ST ps bloom it is time 
beg uncove rden — but 

\ nhup ll the better 

r 2 cover leit feet. Let 
s sleep on, especially in 

if Where they are 

i time last fall 

g it we must be 

not to expose them 


we do geta 
1 of the cover- 





ill not sweat. Leave 
from the sun during 


March, but be sure they have air, and 
if possible water the Often- 
times an evergreen which looks quite 
dead at this season responds actively 


to spring watering. Boxwood, whose 


roots. 


roots run deep, is particularly respon- 
sive to an overnight watering in the 


spring. Do not water the foliage in the 
sun, however. Leave all burlap-wind- 
breaks and sun tents on until April. 

Uncover the climbing roses and the 
hybrid perpetuals. Teas and hybrid 
teas may be left until April. When the 
ground is workable, and not before, 
dig out the standard tree roses from 
their trenches and plant them upright. 
Remove mounded soil from Buddleia 
and tender roses. 


Among Early-Flowering Trees 


Tue flowering trees which bloom ear- 
liest of all are probably the most 
liked. These include the plums and 
cherries and magnolias, which are 
fine companions for the flower garden 
and lawn. 

With these come others whose 
names are not so familiar, but which 
ve shall meet from now on in bloom 
in almost every park or collection of 
plants on a large scale, where these 
are often used for their early blossoms 
as well as other interesting qualities. 
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The Cornelian-cherry (Cornus mas) 


is the first of the large dogwoods to 
bloom. It is a small tree or large 
shrub, symmetrical, wide spreading, 





as broad high where it has room 
to develop, and often spreading fifteen 
feet or more. 

This useful member of plant society 
has been holding its tight little tor- 


pedo-like buds ready since October. 
The little yellow flowers in thick 
clusters will soon burst forth into 


bloom all over the tree, if they have 
not already done so. It is an excellent 
subject for a specimen where large- 
scale plants are needed, or planted 
more closely for a background screen. 
The foliage is a good neutral green 
like that of most dogwoods, and it 
turns yellow in the fall. 


It requires a moist, rich soil and 
is often used near ponds or streams. 
The twigs are more woody than those 
of the red-twigged dogwoods and the 
plant is slower growing. The fruit is a 
soft, pulpy, cornelian-red berry similar 
to a small sweet olive. The birds like 
it. 

The Canada plum (Prunus nigra) 
in flower is one of the most lovely 
sights among flowering trees. Its 
dark twiggy branches are literally 
covered with pure white cherry blos- 
soms almost like popcorn. These have 
reddish stems and turn pinkish when 
they fade, unlike the flowers of the 
American plum (P. americana). It 
differs from this also in having more 
bluntly cut leaves and larger, earlier 
flowers. The early flowers before the 
leaves are the chief attraction of both 
these trees, for the foliage is unin- 
teresting and the fruit poor. The 
American plum is the most commonly 
found native plum. 

Spicebush (Benzoin astivale) is 
another early native shrub or tree, 
eight to fifteen feet high, commonly 
found in Northern swamps, and a fine 
subject for native planting in moist, 
peaty places in the semi-shade. 

Its tiny yellow flowers which come 
before the leaves are very decorative 
all winter as buds on the dark twigs 
and branches. 


The leaves are bright green, fairly 
large, and turn brilliant yellow in the 
fall. The fruit is a single red berry in 
September, but it is not -alw ays present, 
as the male and female flowers are 
on different trees. All parts of the tree 
have a refreshing aromatic taste. 


Low Evergreens in March 


Most low evergreens at this season 
ave a dull, rusty, dead look. There 
are some which appear more attractive 
than others and these should be pre- 
ferred in city planting. 
The | Ware arborvite (Thuja 
cident is very good, with 
ark ¢ green foliage, wh ile our common 
aoc: ite Thuja Z le 
its annual brown 
if it had died dur ring th 


it will come to life late 


oc- 






is waréeana 















The Hin oki cypress (Chamacyparts 





GARDEN 


Chamecyparis. The Football Cypress 
variety also has a good color. 

Tamarix savin (flatter than Pfitzer 
juniper) is a very satisfactory bush 
in March and the best juniper for 
city yards. 

All Japanese yews (that is, the va- 
rious forms of Taxus cuspidata) are 
hard to beat in this late winter color 
category as in most others. 

The two kerrias (Rbodotypos ker- 
rioides and Kerria japonica), though 
not evergreen, are worth mentioning 
here. In leaf these are dull shrubs, 
but at this season the white kerria 
has lively brown twigs and black 
seeds, a good companion shrub for 
the low evergreens. The yellow kerria 
is still better, with delicate bright 
green arching branches. These two 
plants are very easy to grow. 





GARDEN-GRAMS 








1. Feed house plants every two weeks 
with liquid fertilizer now that their 








active season bas begun. 7 ’ 

2. Plant roses as soon as the ground 1s 
workable — that is, when it bas 
dried out enough not to be muddy. 
Roses do better if planted while 
dormant. x x Y 7 r 

3. Finish spraying trees for scale. 





4. Prune late-flowering shrubs now if 
they need thinning or reshaping. 
Top-dress lilacs with old manure. 
They like frequent feeding. * ’ 


5- Prepare and plant cold frames. 
Ventilate on sunny days, but cover 
every night. * r 7 x 1 


6. In laying a dry wall a certain 
amount of mortar may be used. It 
helps considerably to keep the 
stones from falling, and if it is not 
continuous enough to make the wall 
a solid unit tt will do no barm even 











if the wall heaves during cold 
weather. ’ 1 7 r r 
7. Cut black from cherry trees. 
8. Paint stakes and flats left from last 
wear. 7 r r r r r 
9. Hang a bunch of raffia on the inside 


of thet i ool-bous Sé door. Wi D1 tte raffia 
1s stronger than dyed raffia and 
much cheaper. 7 7 x , 
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QUESTIONS about 
plants and planting ‘will be answered 


if you write to Miss Mary P. 
CUNNINGHAM, 8 Arlington Street. 
Boston. Please enclose a stamped 


and addressed envelope. 
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apestry - rich in color - mellow 
1 texture - lends an old world 


plendor to furniture of today 


‘APESTRIES for furniture coverings offer 
a rarely stimulating source of decoration! 
y other fabric brings to the modern ensemble 
ch depth and play of color, such richness 


texture and design. 


Some of the glamour and romance of the 
st comes into the room of today with one 
these tapestries. And not only comes, but 
ys; for fine tapestries, like the priceless 
tique rugs of the Orient, seem only to grow 
yelier with the passing of years. 

The lovely chair tapestry shown here well 
ustrates the distinction which marks each 
sce included in the Schumacher collection. 
is a charming floral pattern, woven in softly 
riegated shades of beige, rust, green and 


own on a background of mellow rose! 


Among Schumacher fabrics you will find 
amples of all types and all periods—the 
st creations of contemporaries and the time- 
ted designs of the past. Your decorator, 
holsterer or the decorating service of your 
partment store will gladly obtain samples 


r you—whatever your decorating need. 


‘Fabrics—the Key to Successful Decoration.” 
us generously illustrated booklet suggests a 
alth of decorative possibilities for fabrics. 
will help you to plan intelligently with your 
corator...and to discover many new sources 
charm for your home. It will be sent to 


u without charge, upon request. 


Write F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-3, 60 W. 
th St., New York, Importers, Manufacturers 
d Distributors to the Trade only of deco- 
tive drapery and upholstery fabrics. Offices 
0 in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 


igeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 





This charming tapestry, designed especially for a chair, is woven 


in warm tones of beige, rust and green on a rose background, 


or on a soft hazelnut or a subdued green background 


F-SCHUMACHER:& CO 
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exquisite living, sterling silver ig} 


—— 


supremely ’ satisfying ESSE She ef 


joys it with eyes that understand artistry 
with a touch sensitive to fine ii uings. Ann 
she responds to the significance of soli 
silver as a symbol of the genuine, the last 


ing, the well bred. 


But this modern hostess sees her silve 
not only as a thing of beauty in itself. Si 
considers it as an integral part of a deta 
rative ensemble. She chooses it as an ad 





cessory to harmonize with the architect 
of her house, the style of her furnituy 


TH E CUA NAO 





4 ee and all the related appointments of fig 


——— 





dining room. For her, whose taste isi 


jiscriminating, Rogers, Lunt and Bowlé 
have designed Treasure Solid Silvera 


the accepted period styles. 


ny ete ale ead 


Early American. Spanish Colonial. Eagl 
English. Georgian. These are the mo 
important periods in the decoration @ 
American homes. An artistic inheritané 
from Colonial forebears .. . New Eng 
land founders, saan grandees, Knick 


GRANADO, THE NEWEST of the Treasur 


erb cker ee yons and Southern cavaliei 
Sewer e four styles have a permaneéf 


lag - our culture. 
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‘Creasure Solid Silver 


STERLING 925/1000 FINE 


P te ts ee ke (; Vee 
Onsem of Cl 


revery occasion of entertaining, ['reas- 





» presents the appropriate silverware, 
ym the young bride’s simpler table set- 
g to the ceremonious array of formal 


ners. 


| the Treasure designs illustrated on 
se pages may be matched in hollow- 
re... tea sets and coffee sets, serving 
hes and candle sticks . . . beautifully 
anced shapes, subtly modeled surfaces, 
t proclaim an aristocratic heritage and 
tinguished craftsmanship. 


ost jewelers are prepared to show you 
easure Solid Silver in its various styles, 
‘should you care to have the advice of 
- Service Department in selecting your 
tern, write us about the decorative 
sme of your house, and particularly of 
ur dining room, and we will be glad 
send you special information and any 





scriptive booklets you may desire. 


THE TREASURE ADAM PATTERN is in- 
pired by the technique of the Adam brothers, those 
renowned designers of eighteenth century dwell- 
ngs and décors. This design expresses the deli- 
cacy and dignified charm of the Georgian style, a 
period graciously interpreted in modern dining 


a member of the Sterling Silversmiths 
uld of America, we are also able to 






end to you, through leading jewelry 
rooms and drawing TOOMLS.» 


ps, the privilege of purchasing Treas- 


> Solid Silver out of income. Should it THE EARLY AMERICAN STYLE is shown 


im two variatio -altogether simple, or wit 
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pulsatilla — all contribute to this 
palette. Later, there are German 
iris in the deep yellow of Sherwin- 
Wright and Shekinah, the blue 
of I. pallida, choice purple like 
Souvenir de Madame Gaudichau, 
the iridescent Mother of Pearl, and 
the dusky Valkyrie; and peonies 
of sulphur, blush-pink, and purest 
white — Duchesse de Nemours, 
Rosy Dawn, and Festiva Maxima. 
_ The wall makes a background 
for a magnificent display of the 
taller flowers; larkspur in lavender 
and blue contrasting with golden 
thermopsis, sulphur meadowrue, 
silvery Madonna lilies and orange 
Lilium hansont, and, later, lemon 
hollyhocks, the steely blue of 
globethistles, fragrant Artemisia 
vulgaris, sulphur dahlias, and blue 
aster Climax. 

Phlox there is, 
warm pink of Atlas, Elizabeth 
Campbell, Matilda, and En- 
chantress; in the lavender of Maid 
Marian, Antonin Mercié, Eugene 
Danzanvilliers, and Widar; and 
the true violet of Iris and Blue Hill. 

Annuals are used with selective 
discrimination: deep blue pha- 
celia seeded into the crannies of 
the walk; next, ageratum, mauve 
petunias, and the trailing violet of 
the moss verbenas; next, ranks of 
single blue China asters with sea- 
lavender and discreet clumps of 
deep purple and sulphur gladioli. 
In the background, with the 
choicest of the blue hardy asters, 
Blue Gem and Queen Mary, are 
effective masses of lemon and or- 
ange marigolds. 

In the rose walk, color riots un- 
restrained, in striking contrast to 
the restful dignity of the main 
garden. Here are sweet-Williams 


in the clear 


in a gamut of reds and pinks, col- 
umbines of crimson and_ gold, 
peonies of flesh-pink maroon and 
deep rose; and phloxes which are 
the reddest of the reds — Fire- 
brand, Deutschland, Commander, 
and Beacon — coppery snapdrag- 
ons, bronze Helenium, and chrys- 
anthemums. By way of surprise, 
against the cedars at the far end 
flourishes a dazzling rose, Paul 
Scarlet Climber. 

Everything is carefully labeled 
for identification, and part of the 
enjoyment derived from the gar- 
den lies in searching the blue- 
print for the name of a tulip, an 
iris, a rose, or a peony. Further 
pleasure lies in the fact that we are 
never through — next year we 
must establish some Christmas 
roses under the apple tree. 

The latest bit of fun has been a 
model, made so the owner can 
carry the garden with her to town 
in winter. It is fascinating indeed 
to see the walls and walks made of 
real stones; the miniature rose 
arches; the little gates carved 
from wooden plant labels; the 
tiny flower baskets with fruits 
modeled from clay; the pointed 
cedars made of the seed spikes of 
Spirea tomentosa; the brilliant 
roses made from beads; the flowers 
made of such trifles as the orange 
pod of a bittersweet; the apple’ 
tree blushing pink, made from I 
know not what... . 

We are still at it. Next year we 
may build the terrace behind the 
house — perhaps the arbor of 
brown carven beams. Still plan- 
ning, still pursuing perfection, 
which, though unattainable by 
man in one life, is exemplified in 
every flower that grows. 





GarDEN-MAKING STEP By STEP 
(Continued from page 287) 


than will those of plants which are 
moved later. 

If the garden is started in the 
autumn, it is a valuable step for- 
ward to have all the grading and 
preparation of the soil undertaken 
in August or in early September. 
The planting can proceed from the 
middle or end of September (de- 
pending on the season) until the 


ground closes with the frosts. 
The early autumn planting is 
preferable, since it allows the 


plants to become established be- 
fore the cold winter sets in and 
consequently there is less loss from 
winterkilling. 

Old gardens may be renovated 
in the spring or in the fall. Avoid 
being overambitious and starting 


to dig up the plants so early that 
one cannot tell which are living 
and which are dead! From many 
apparently dead plants life springs 
up from the living roots, and by 
practising a little self-restraint 
and waiting for the green shoots to 
appear, a number of plants will 
later burst into bloom that other- 
wise might have been relegated to 
the rubbish pile. 

In the autumn the plants should 
not be disturbed until they ap- 
pear on the wane, a sign that 
their sap 1s running down and that 
they are just beginning to think 
about settling down for their win- 
ter’s rest. 

After removing the plants from 
the old flower beds the subsequent 


———s 
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Tuere are certain things about which a real home revolves. The 
master craftsmen of Colonial America knew it. And for those 

Mellow beauty of | | 
1omes most worthy of the name, they created sturdy, venerable 
= grandfather’s clocks . .. marking the hours . . . showing the phases 
‘are cabinetwork . =a of the moon . . . filling the house with music and content. @ For 
I d f d the homes of today, Revere has created floor clocks no whit less 
nertody o eep- fine — with the greater convenience and accuracy entailed by 


modern life. Rich cabinetwork. Distinguished period designs. 


toned chimes one and Elaborately etched and inlaid dials. Full-toned Westminster, 
Canterbury, or Whittington chimes. Or a ship’s bell strike. @ 
h e accuracy oO f And fit complement to the artistry of these cases is the precision 
of the Telechron motor inside. Synchronized with the Telechron 
nodern electric time Master Clock in your power house, it delivers accurate time, once 
you ve plugged in the clock and set the hands. No winding, oiling, 
cleaning or regulating. @ Illustrated above is Hanover, a Colonial 


design in the finest Honduras mahogany, with Spanish high- 


: lighted finish. 8714” high, it is priced at $375. At the right 
(DEES El. f is R-130, a Gothic design in the same wood and finish. 1214” 
high, it sells for $88. @ There are many other Revere Clocks 
ranging in price from $40 to $1200. Write for free illustrated 
booklet, “Observatory Time.” Revere Clock Co., 451 McMillan. . 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


with Telechron electric motors 








CHaRM ... to some it is the gay sunlight flash- 
ing on southern seas. To others, perhaps, it ts 
the irresistible strains of a Wagnerian symphony. 
Or it may be a cozy nook by the fireside when 


the wind is blustering. 


n the home the fascination of furnishings in 
In the | he f. f ff I g 
good taste appeals to all. Here it is that fine 


. such delightful 


creations as come from the Roseville potteries. 


pottery has a part to play . 


You find in Roseville Pottery a charm that 
endures .. . for it has been permanently wrought 
by artists who love their craft so much that they 
have devoted a lifetime to it. 

Glorious shapes... exquisite blending of twilight 
tints... the subtle beauty of cherished heirlooms 
... these are the charm of Roseville bows, jars, vases 
and candlesticks. Lovely selections for the home, 


ae : 1 {- 
for gifts or prizes, May De seen at leading stores. 
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ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 


GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 
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O ril soil will 
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g g. If this is 

< < ill h sho : 
greenish color from time to time, 
or t s will have been poor 
growers To Tract his con- 
j yp-dressing of hydrated 


ad over the 


vily enough 





| 
raked into the soil and 


should be 


allowed to be washed down by the 
rains before the next step 1s taken, 
ich is to well-rotted 


+} } j 7 aoa tale, 
nure over the Ded, completely 


spread 


under to the depth of a foot, raked 
into a fine tilth, and if after set- 
tling the bed is above the surface 
of the ground, a little soil should 
be rem ved. 

Sometimes the method is re- 
versed — the manure is spread 
and dug under, then the lime is 
applied. The chief thing to re- 
member is not to apply t 
nure and the li ther, as 


lime liberates the ammonia in the 
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of topsoil, and if the rich, dark 
earth can run deeper, so much the 
tt A top-dressing of well- 
Id next be 
thirty cords 
then spaded un- 
be taken not 
ing to the 
After 
has been completed a 
good commercial fertilizer should 
be applied, spread at the rate of 
six hundred pounds to the acre. 
The area is then given a very care- 
ful raking, pulverizing the soil 
thoroughly and bringing it to an 
even tilth. 


It is important to procure the 





ubsoil. 
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lepends upon the way tne grass 
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seed is sown — it should be 


casted evenly by hand. So often 
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The Sherwood Desk, with its burled 
panels, rugged carving and old-time 
drawer pulls, is made from English 
pollard oak—perhaps from the 
same noble trees that bowed as Robin 


Hood and Maid Marian rode by, 
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Fine craftsmanship > 


POI” 





has not disappeared... 


it still survives in this unique Connecticut colony 


ee may have thought that superb 
furniture craftsmanship ended with 
the passing of the 18th Century masters— 
Phyfe, Sheraton, Chippendale, Hepple- 
white. 

You are nearly right. There is, however, 
an outstanding exception. In the Danersk 
Shops in Connecticut, fine furniture is pro- 
duced by a colony of Scotch and English 
craftsmen, trained from youth in the care- 
ful, old-time traditions of cabinetmaking 
and joinery. 





These craftsmen work not against the 
hands of a time clock, but in line with the 
standards of the old-school masters, and 
with the advantage of more than a century 
of progress. 

Eagerly sought and deservedly prized, 


DANERSK FURNITURE 





Danersk Furniture contributes incompar- 
able charm and dignity to every room in 
the home—and to the business office of the 
man of affairs. 

The design of the Ladder-Back Bed 
here pictured is based upon the old-time 
ladder-back chairs found in the colonial 
homes of the Hudson Valley. The wood is 
mellow maple and among the interesting 
features are the duck feet, mushroom turn- 
ings in the footboard and lovely urn-shaped 
finials. 

The comfortable Danersk Chair shown 
above, is modeled after a rare Queen Anne 
piece with cabriole legs connected by 


stretchers. It is made with mortise and 
tenon construction, hand pegged joints and 
other interesting characteristics of fine 
craftsmanship. The English original was 
valued at $3,000. The Danersk reproduc- 
tion, though it can be had covered with 
gros point, petit point or other pedigreed 
materials, is quite moderately priced. 

The Cavalier spirit of Virginia of the 
18th Century is echoed in this Danersk 
Sideboard. Like all Danersk Furniture it 
is hand-made. The frame is of choicest 
grain mahogany, enriched with crotch 
woods and inlays of satinwood, holly and 
amaranth. 

Many of our patrons are enriching their 
homes by securing a single piece of Danersk 
Furniture at a time, their collections grow- 
ing from year to year. 

You will thoroughly enjoy a leisurely 
visit to our showrooms where you will find 
hundreds of single and related pieces, in- 
cluding authentic reproductions of famous 
creations of the past, suitable for dining 
room, bedroom and living room. 

















ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION — Designers and makers of choice furniture 


New York: 383 Maptson AVENU! 


DistTRIBUTORS-— 


Cuicaco: 620 Nortu Micuican AvENUut 


Boston: 132 Newspury StREET—Los ANGELES: 


CLEVELAND: 11129 Euctip AVENUE 
2869 West 77H STREET 
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ROOMS 
REQUIRE REDECORATING 


O they seem bright and cheerful? If not, doubtless 

it is because the wallpaper has lost its freshness. At 

all events, if you are not exactly satisfied, we suggest that 
you ask your dealer to show you some of the charming new 
Lloyd Imported Wallpapers, ranging from Colonial patterns 


to the latest modernistic designs. 





A delightful pattern, 
to be had in light green 
or peach ground. 


One of the newest and 
smartest designs in jet 
black on yellow ground. 


W.H.S. Lloyd CO. INC. 


48 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN 


570 Atlantic Ave. 


CHICAGO 
Wabash Ave. 


NEWARK 


71 Washington St. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


BOSTON 


434 So 420 Boylston St. 


NEW HAVEN 


290 York Street 





H.M. HODGES & BRO. 
3FIELD, MASS. CANADA 
rt Ch ut Street -» W 





H. M. HODGES & BRO. 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 
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GARDEN-MAKING STEP By STEP 
Continued from page 334) 


until it is about three inches in 
height. When it has become well 
established a cutting every week 
is required to preserve its fine 


quality. Neglected grass grows 
very coarse. In excessively hot, 


dry spells, which often occur in 
July and August, an occasional 
mowing should be omitted to 
prevent the roots from burning 
out. During the heat of the 
summer the lawn mowers should 
also be set higher to avoid the 
burning of the grass which so 
often impairs the appearance of 
the garden. Watering in dry, 
warm weather is quite necessary. 

A top-dressing of sheep manure 
can be advantageously applied 
every spring, using three or four 
hundred pounds to the acre. If 
this can be repeated once or twice 
each season it will more than 
repay for the effort, stimulating 
the growth and in this way dis- 
couraging the much-dreaded crab 
grass from taking possession. 

When the crab grass once 
appears the only remedy is to 
remove it roots and all by hand, 
using sharp knives for the work. 
Refill the hole with good soil, and 
reseed. When large lawn areas are 
covered with crab grass it is best 
to plough or to dig up the entire 
lawn in the autumn, leaving the 
upturned earth in its rough condi- 
tion to allow the roots of the pest 
to be destroyed by the severity of 
winter. The lawn can safely be 
remade in the spring. 

Various kinds of paths are 
found in gardens. From an 
esthetic point of view sod paths 
are very lovely against the color- 
ing in the flower beds. Stone 
paths may add an _ extremely 
artistic note, and brick and gravel 
walks also stand hard wear. 


LATE rock is extensively used, 

having soft shades of colors that 
give an excellent effect. If the 
foundation of such a path is not 
well made the slate will become 
uneven and will break in time. 
First of all a subgrade should be 
made twelve inches below the 
finished surface. If loam is found 
at this depth it should be removed 
and replaced with subsoil, which 
should be firmly rammed down. 
Next a course of broken stone or 
spalls is laid, care being taken to 
work the smaller stones into the 
interstices to make as solid a 
foundation as possible. A bed of 
sand is spread over this, and up- 
on it the flagstones are placed. 
Stones of various sizes should be 
used in order to make irregularly 
placed interior joints. The joints 


may vary from one to three inches 
in width and may be filled in with 
a mixture of three parts topsoil 
to one part well-rotted manure, 
to provide a bed for grass seed or a 
home for fascinating diminutive 
rock plants. For utilitarian pur- 
poses the joints are frequently 
filled in with cement. 

Ordinary stepping-stones do not 
usually require subdrainage and 
are set into the ground to thedepth 
necessary to bring them on a level 
with the surrounding sod. 

Brick paths may be made by 
excavating to a sufficient depth to 
allow for six inches of drainage, 
using cinders or gravel and tamp- 
ing them thoroughly. Over this is 
placed a layer of sand one inch 
deep, into which the bricks are 
laid. The walk should be made 
with a crown; if it is four or five 
feet wide a one-inch crown should 
be allowed. There are many de- 
signs for the bricklaying, the her- 
ringbone and the square designs 
being among the most popular. 


N constructing gravel paths 

the subgrade is brought to four 
inches below the finished grade; 
it is then rammed firmly and is 
made with a crown of at least one 
inch to every foot. Upon this is 
spread a layer three inches thick of 
crushed stone, using stone of a 
size that will pass through a ring 
one and a half inches in diameter. 
After it is evenly spread it should 
be watered and rolled, being care- 
ful to conform to the crown of 
the subgrade. Upon this layer of 
stone the gravel should be spread 
to the depth of one inch, using 
gravel that will pass through a 
half-inch ring. It is then watered, 
raked, and rolled, and brought to 
a crown of one quarter of an inch 
to one foot. 

Another formula to follow is to 
make a foundation of cinders 
about six inches deep, and over 
this to spread a three-inch layer of 
gravel, adding a little more gravel 
to the centre to provide for the 
crown. 

Cinder walks are sometimes 
used, and tanbark is soft and 
springy underfoot. Each of these 
should be spread in a subgrade 
and brought to the level of the 
surrounding ground, with a slight 
crown. 

Whatever the garden may be, 
small or large, formal or informal, 
it will give great delight to the 
one who creates it, in the oppor- 
tunity both for self-expression and 
for watching the marvelous un- 
folding of Nature from day to 
day. 








IRIs FROM THE WEST 
(Continued from page 289) 


| ground. It is very floriferous, and 


early, making it splendid both for 


massing and for cutting. Santa 


Barbara is the best by far of the 
lavender-blues. Its flowers are 
very large, the texture is fine, and 
the falls are horizontal, making it 
most decorative. It is extremely 
effective massed by itself, or near 
Mrs. Dean’s San Gabriel.  Sil- 
verado is an unusual iris, with 
silvery-lavender standards, falls 
of plumbago-blue, and a vivid 
orange beard at the centre of the 
flower. It is vigorous, and has 
fine form and substance. 


LAVENDER 


The lavenders of the pallida 
group are particularly lovely and 
remind one very much of orchids, 
to which the iris is botanically 
related. Aurifero is a distinct, 
vigorous flower, with standards of 
palest lavender, flaring falls of 
flushed rosy-lavender, and a bril- 
liant golden beard, which gives 
this variety its name. Bravura 
has immense, well-formed flowers 
of rosy lilac, borne in profusion on 
stout, well-branched stems. Con- 
quistador is one of the most 
splendid irises in existence, bear- 
ing very large flowers, from deep 
mauve to light violet, on ex- 
tremely tall stems. Its foliage is 
very attractive all the year 
around. Coronado is a marvelous 
flower, somewhat similar to Asia 
but even finer and more vigorous. 
It has lavender standards, and 
flaring falls of muscat paling to 
lavender at the edges. The style 
arms and beard are golden, and it 
blooms over a very long season. 
El Capitan is a most majestic 
manganese-violet bicolor, having 
marvelous substance, great size, 
and a very long blooming period. 
This, the only one saved for 
naming from a splendid batch of 
four hundred and fifty seedlings, 
was given a rating of ninety-five 
and an Award of Merit when it 
was first shown. It is a superb 
variety. 

Estrellon has large flowers with 
standards of white flushed with 
lavender and yellow, and falls 
veined red-purple, edged with the 
coloring in the standards. Though 
the coloring is more like that of the 
amcena group, it is of Alcazar 
growth, being very hardy and 
floriferous. Frieda Mohr is one 
of those rare flowers which ab- 
solutely defy anyone to command 
enough superlatives to describe 
them adequately. This iris was 
selected to bear the name of Mrs. 
Mohr by Mr. Mitchell from. all 
the rest of the Mohr seedlings, 
after naming William Mohr in 
honor of its originator. The form 
and texture are exquisite. The 
coloring is that of a Cattleya 


MARCH 


orchid —the standards soft 
flushed lavender, the horizontal 
falls rich rosy lilac, with a rich 
golden beard. The whole flower 
has great luminosity. The flowers 
are Immense, averaging six and 
one-half inches from the top of 
the standards to the tips of the 
falls, and six inches across. The 
plant is branched rather high, 
but it is exceedingly well spaced, 
grows vigorously, and increases 
rapidly. It is extremely elegant 
indoors, blending with any hang- 
ings, and has an exquisite locust- 


like fragrance. There are few 
things more beautiful than a 





massing of Alcazar; Frieda Mohr 





FRIEDA MOHR has great lumi- 
nosity, with exquisite form 
and texture 


is one of them. It is superb against 
dark shrubbery, or simply as a 
specimen plant. Hidalgo 1s a very 
large and tall lavender bloom, 
which appears a beautiful orchid- 
pink when the sun shines through 
it, or under electricity. Marion 
Mohr is a beautifully finished flow- 
er of pale glistening lavender, but 
is only desirable for dry climates. 
Senorita is a lovely warm flower, 
borne on tall wiry stems, with 
lavender standards overlaid lumi- 
nous yellow, lilac falls, and prim- 
rose style arms. 


PURPLE 

The purple irises are regal 
ones, heavy with memories of 
old-fashioned gardens. However, 
these newest varieties are hardly 
recognizable as descendants of 
the old germanica family. Al- 
varado is tall and vigorous, with 
flowers of deep rich pansy-purple. 
Balboa, an offspring of Parisiana 
and Mesopotamica, 1s a_ bright 
red-violet bicolor. It is very 
hardy, and has large flowers of 
good substance on tall, stout 
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How Robras 20-20 were 
installed in a residence 
in Montclair, N. J. 


Whas the 


radiators 


went 


In the walls, out of sight and out of the way, that’s 


where radiators belong. No one with any decora- 
tive sense will tolerate old fashioned radiators 
enclosed or unenclosed. ROBRAS 20-20 radiators 
permit you to use the best space in the room. 

These radiators are designed to be concealed. 
They give you the greatest possible heating surface 
in the smallest space. 

This is important to you too. There is already 
space between the inner and outer wall of your pres- 
ent house or apartment for ROBRAS 20-20s. Find 


out about them. nnae6r 





BARB AC 3050 
Mail coupon below! £ SSF BSE Ss Sr oe 
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ROME DIATOR 
R N 
One East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
HB 330 


Send me information on Robras Radiators. 
































8 THE HOUSE 
WW hittal Seamless Stitch, the 
Hall-Mark of Quality for 
\Women Who Know 
HERE are women in every community . 
who set the standard. Their personal- 
ity, their good taste, their recognition of 
quality are reflected in their appearance, 
manner, dress and home. | | 


They know—when their gown label reads 
‘’Datou,’’ that means perfection of style. 








They know—when silver is hatl-marked, 
that silver is a piece of artistry. 


| 
They know — when Whittall weaves a = 
rug, that rug is not only the perfection of [| 
style and the sum of artistry, but also the 
infallible mark of excellence. 


And what is the Whittall Seamless Stitch? - 
It is the method by which Whittall Rugs 
are hand-sewed, like French gowns are 
tailored to fit. The Whittall Seamless 
Stitch is the stamp of quality—to the wo- 
men who know. 


For this reason they choose Whittalls, the 
only Masters of this exclusive seam finish- 
ing. Fifty years of carpet weaving have 
bestowed supremacy on Whittall’s weav- 
ing art. This goes deeper than distinc- 
tion of design and color — deep into the 
worsted pile, to the linen weft, to the 
reinforced back, sewed by the Whittail 
Seamless Stitch. 


The Whittall Seamless Stitch is an assurance 
of rugs fitting the individual room, even as 
the women who know demand their mo- 
dish frocks to fit—their hats properly sized. 
And they may have them with the further 
assurance that the Whittall Seamless Stitch 
is, even to the practiced eye, invisible on 
the surface. 


Many of these new Whittall fabrics are 
woven especially for lustring, adding that 
rich brilliance of coloring and design which 
so well compares with the finest Orientals 
—yet at a fraction of their cost. 








Write for your copy of “Color Harmony in the Home” 


Mod. WEAITTALL ~ASSOCIATES = Led! 


W/orcester, Massachusetts 


SEAMED 
Anslo Regal (Lustred) 

Anglo Lustre (Lustred) 
Anslo Persian Palmer Wilton 


The ANGLO-PERSIAN Broadcast- 
ing Orchestra is on the air every 
Monday evening at 10 o'clock 
E.S.T. (9 o'clock C.S.T.) through 
/EAF, WEEI, WTiC 





Stations 

WJAR, WTAG,WCSH, WLI. WRC, 2 ae 

WGY, WGR, WCAE, WFJC, WWJ ‘S SEAMLESS LUSTRED 
WSAI WIBO KSD, WOC, WOW S Anglo Asian Mirrasheen 
and WDAF. Lustre Chenille 
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IRIs FROM THE WeEsT 
(Continued from page 337) 


stems. It was awarded a First 
Class Certificate by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 
Colusa is of an unusual petunia- 
violet, with smooth well-shaped 
flowers on tall, rigid, perfectly 
branched stems. Esplendido has 
wonderful red-purple flowers on 
splendidly branched stems, mak- 
ing it most effective insthe garden. 
San Diego is a seedling of Mme. 
Gaudichau, having the identical 
rich parma-violet coloring, but it 
has inherited from its other par- 
ent, El Capitan, its tremendous 
size and vigor. The flowers are 
six inches high and seven across, 
borne on very tall, heavy stems. 
San Luis Rey is a magnificent 
Opera, twice as large, on well- 
branched stems half again as tall. 
The flowers have fine shape and 
substance, set off by a yellow 
beard and golden centre. Its bril- 
liant, rich, velvety violet-purple 
color recalls the Archbishop of the 
story for which it was named. 


BRONZE 


This group of iris, whose stand- 
ards are clouded shades of bronze, 
copper, and fawn, offers some 
delightful opportunities for un- 
usual effects in the garden. Con- 
chita has pale bronze standards, 
and falls of the same color lined 
with red. It combines very well 
with yellow. Don Quixote 
another of those superlative va- 
rieties which are so far beyond all 
others that there can be no com- 
parison. The prize iris at the great 
flower show last year in the Cours 
la Reine in Paris was an introduc- 
tion of Vilmorin. Though it is of 
the same general coloring, Don 
Quixote is twenty years ahead of 
it. It has somewhat the coloring 
of the older Eldorado and Quaker 
Lady, but far outdoes them, and is 
more than twice as large. It is of 
rampant and hardy growth. The 
standards of the huge flowers are 
deep lavender almost entirely 
overlaid with yellow, the falls are 
deep hyssop-violet heavily veined 
in brown on a yellow ground, and 
the style arms are fawn. It is a 
glorious flower in the garden, and 
is superb in a copper bowl. 
Monterey is a closely branched, 
tall-stemmed variety with flowers 
of dark, bronzed red-violet, the 
falls still darker than the stand- 
ards, and paling toward the 
edges. Rameldo is an unusual 
brownish petunia-violet, suffused 
with bronze. It is extremely har- 
dy. Ramona is an interesting com- 
bination, a petunia-violet flushed 
with cinnamon and accented by 
a brilliant orange beard. 


is 


HyBrRIDs 
Many startling new creations 
have been obtained by crossing 


one species with another, or a 
species with a named variety. 
Unusual color combinations and 
new flower forms, increased vigor 
and height, result from these 
crosses. In this manner were 
the few original garden varieties 
created, some of them probably 
through natural means, and all 
the newer families formed. The 
most notable iris of all the Mohr- 
Mitchell creations is in this class. 
Bellorio has a slender graceful 
flower of mouse-gray suffused 
with lavender. It is the result of a 
cross of Korolkowi on germanica. 
It is very free-blooming, and is 
early. Carmelo, another half re- 
gelia of the same parentage as 
Bellorio, is a most unusual iris of 
an entirely new class. It is neither 
large nor tall, but its long narrow 
flowers of slate-blue and _ its 
slender foliage make it decidedly 
interesting. It was given an 
Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society of London. 
Morera is another totally distinct 
and unusual variety, combining 
Ibmacanthra (a hybrid of the 
oncocyclus Iberica and the well- 
known bearded Macanthra) with 
the regelia species Korolkowi. 
‘Morera’ is the Spanish word for 
mulberry, which very accurate- 
ly describes the color of this 
new hybrid. The thirty-two-inch 
stems are slender and carry many 
flowers, extending the blooming 
season over a long period. It 
grows like a weed in California, 
but unfortunately it is apt to 
prove fickle and troublesome in a 
climate where the winters are cold 
and wet. It is well worth the 
efforts of the gardener possessed 
of a spirit of adventure, but the 
others had better let it go if they 
are not successful with Carmelo 
and Bellorio, or the odd Dilkush 
and Nazarine of Sir Michael 
Foster. 

The superlative of superlatives 
is the glorious William Mohr, 
named in honor of its originator 
after his death. It is a marvelous 
hybrid from Parisiana x Gatesil. 
The flower is immense, the largest 
of all irises, and opens out full, 
being borne on strong twenty- 
four-inch stems, each stem usually 
giving four flowers. The whole 
flower is a most exquisite shade of 
pale lilac, the standards flushed 
darker, and the whole thing 
beautifully veined with manga- 
nese-violet. The plant is small, as 
irises go, but it is without question 
the most beautiful iris ever 
created. With it, in this direction 
at least, the originators have 
reached the sublimest heights 
possible, for William Mohr per- 
sistently refuses to set seed, so it 
is impossible to give it longer 
stems, or to create other varieties 








Gorham Sterling is not as expensive 
as many people imagine - - 


76 pieces of Gorham— 
complete service for eight 
-- costs only $236 


Many women have taken for granted that 
because Gorham sterling is the ultimate in 
table silver, it must be costly. They have 
thought they could not, or should not, 
afford it. 


Actually it is moderate in price—you can 
buy 76 pieces of Gorham table silver in the 
famous Dolly Madison design for as little 
as $236—silver that will never have to be 
replaced—that will serve generations. 


The 76 pieces—a complete service for 
eight—include 8 teaspoons, 8 dessert forks, 
8 dinner forks, 8 soup spoons, 8 dinner 
knives, 8 dessert knives, 8 salad forks, 8 
butter spreaders, 8 after-dinner coffee spoons 
and 4 tablespoons. 


Some patterns vary slightly in price but 
a complete service for eight in any one of 
Gorham’s seven most popular patterns costs 
less than $260. 


ate You can always identify Gorham 

ae silver by the famous hallmark on 
the back of each piece, showing the lion, the 
anchor and the Gorham initial. The estab- 
lished jeweler in your city is now showing 
these patterns with delightful hollow-ware 
pieces to match. 
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° THE GORHAM COMPANY e 
Providence, R. I., Dept. E--5 


Please send me your new illustrated book, ‘‘ The 
Art of Table Setting,’’ by Lilian M. Gunn, authority 
on the etiquette of entertainment, for which I en- 
close 25¢. 
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Charak Furniture is comfortable, homelike. 





Cpa Rae Gr weit 
Lamp Table in solid 


mahogany —a_ very 












beautiful repro- 
duction. 


Charak 


Duncan Phyfe Lyre-back 
Arm Chair—an exact repro- 
duction from an original. 














Furniture is built by expert crafts- 
men, employing the finest mate- 
rials. The designs are authentic, 
and in many instances exact re- 
productions of original pieces. 








The prices are moderate. a If 
your dealer or decorator cannot ; 
show you Charak Furniture, we es 

shall be pleased to tell you where Charak Chest on Chest, 
it may be seen. Our illustrated in combination of maple and 
booklet will be sent upon request. %& beautiful crotch mahogany. 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO., Inc. 


Faithful Reproductions of 


Early American Furniture in Mahogany and Maple 
FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


OPEN SHOWROOMS 





NEW YORK 


os : BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
One Park Ave. go Clarendon St. at Columbus Ave. 22e9 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO I E 
KNAPP & TUBBS, Inc., 823 So. Wabash Ave. RonA eee ee 


R. G. BINGHAM, 7217 Beverly Blvd. 
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IRIS FROM THE WEsT 
(Continued from page 338) 


of similar nature. It has proved 
quite hardy in the East, and will 
undoubtedly receive the recogni- 
tion that is its due as soon as it 
becomes known. The popular (if 
somewhat unpleasant and maca- 
bre) Susiana, the Mourning Iris, 
must give way toit, for it now seems 
a country cousin in comparison 
with its glorious descendant. 

This completes the list of the 
Mohr-Mitchell creations which 
are now available. Mr. Mitchell is 
always working with his irises, — 
certainly a delightful hobby! — 
and no doubt equally fine new 
ones will appear from his gardens 
in the future. The beautiful 
singing Spanish words are their 
names, and the flowers live up to 
them. Orchids are not so beauti- 
ful as these irises! 

If I should have to select a few 
varieties from all these —a hard 
task — I should choose Purissima, 
San Francisco, Primavera, Ama- 
dor, Claridad, Santa Barbara, 
Conquistador, El Capitan, Frieda 
Mohr, Don Quixote, and William 
Mohr. That would exclude a few 
favorites, but probably these will 
become the best known. 

There are other originators in 
the West who are doing their 
share to give the world the best in 
iris that they can. Mrs. Dean of 
Pasadena has given us the superb 
San Gabriel, the tallest iris in 
existence and one of the most 
beautiful. The flowers are im- 
mense, and a bed of them is like a 
diaphanous cloud of orchid butter- 
flies poised in flight. J. J. Dean, 
light violet and deep velvety 
purple, is also a fine variety. 
Though D. M. Andrews of Boul- 
der, Colorado, lives on the eastern 
slope of the Rockies, he is a true 
Westerner. He has introduced 
Amerind, a fine tall metallic 
bronze, the standards flushed 
gold; Candlelight, a lovely soft 


orchid, strongly illuminated with 
a rich golden glow from the centre 
which pervades the whole flower; 
Odoraloc, light mauve to lobelia- 
violet, somewhat similar to Cat- 
erina, but standing well on its own 
merits; and Ophir Gold, with pure 
golden-yellow flowers, unmarred 
by veining, a profuse and steady 
bloomer. ; 

The latest member of the 
originators’ clan is Professor E. O, 
Essig, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Irises are his hobby, too, 
to balance his serious study of — 
entomology. However, he has 
made just as serious a study of 
irises. He has already introduced © 
several fine varieties, and there 
are more coming, some of which 
have been exhibited, but have not 
yet been commercialized. Fire- 
fall, named after the famous sum- 
mer-evening spectacle of Yose- 
mite, is a stunning flower of 
bright, velvety Bordeaux-red, the — 
brightest red of all iris. The 
hafts are yellow, lined with 
maroon. The beard is cadmium- 
yellow. The standards are iri- 
descent, somewhat brighter still 
than the falls, and are spotted 
maroon at the base. Stipples is 
an unusual blue and white plicata, 
the falls flaring and definitely 
stippled in blue, the standards 
bluish violet, but with pronounced - 
stipplings. The crests are clear 
blue, long and graceful. Uncle 
Remus is an improved Mme. 
Gaudichau, with deep mulberry- 
purple flowers. The cadmium- 
yellow beard has a purple under- 
tone. It was-rated ninety by the 
American Iris Society, both as a 
garden and as a show flower. 

The West is young, but it is 
ever vigorous, and from it we may 
expect much for the garden, as in 
every other way. This is a nota- 
ble start with iris, but we regard it 
as only a beginning! 


PERENNIALS IN A CONNECTICUT GARDEN 


(Continued from page 293) 


fernlike foliage and drooping heart- 
shaped blossoms in long racemes 
—which appear in early spring and 
are sent up at intervals all during 
the summer—and its cheerful 
ability to flourish in either sun or 
shade. Thalictrum aquilegifolinum 
makes a_ graceful background 
with its columbine-like foliage and 
clusters of feathery white flowers. 
Later on, the tall spikes of Cim- 
cifuga fatida simplex rise behind 
the delicate foliage of the bleed- 
ingheart and meadowrue. Near 
by are the flat white clusters of 





lovely Eupatorium urticafolium. 

In another border, shaded by 
the maple tree, is the wild bleed- 
ingheart’s cultivated sister, Di- 
centra spectabilis, whose heart- 
shaped sprays of bloom are so 
reminiscent of old-fashioned flow- 
er borders. Blooming with the 
bleedingheart are the drooping 
blue and pink clusters of Mer- 
tensia virginica. It is hard to 
find a more charming combination 
than this to gladden our hearts in 
late April or early May. For later 
bloom here we see some flourish- 
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The CUSHIONED FLOOR brings a 
sense of good living to the dining room 


ERE is a floor — gently, restfully 
yielding beneath your feet; a 
silent floor beneath the feet. It com- 
bines dignified beauty with the muffling 
resilience of rubber. 

You can install Goodyear Rubber 
Flooring with the assurance that all its 
advantages are permanent. Under nor- 
mal usage it needs no refinishing, no 
repair; it is unmarred by foot or by fur- 
niture; unchanged by time; so long as 
you live with it, the tough, smooth sur- 
face protects the pattern and color 


beneath. It has and keeps a laboratory 


For attractive book- 
let descriptive of this 
modern floor mate- 
rial, write to Good- 
year, Akron, O., or 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


cleanliness. You may use it without 
need or cost of other flooring coverings. 

Goodyear Rubber Flooring adapts it- 
self to a wide variety of rooms. In bath- 
rooms, it is warm under foot and proof 
against water; in kitchens its cushion 
reduces fatigue and guards against the 
breakage of dropped dishes; it is non- 
resonant in music rooms; it absorbs the 
sound of footsteps in bedrooms, so they 
are seldom heard in rooms below; to 
living rooms Goodyear Rubber Floor- 
ing brings a combined welcome and 


grandeur unapproached by other floors. 
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EFORE YOU DEGIDE UROix 
material for your Spring decorations, 
be sure to see the loveliest creations 
ever offered in cleanable cloth wall 


covering. 


Sanitas celebrates its twenty-fifth 
anniversary this year with an entirely 
new group of modern and period 


designs for every room in the house. 


Sanitas combines beauty and dur- 
ability—doesn't fade, crack or peel. 
Sanitas can be distinguished from 
substitutes by the Sanitas trade-mark 
on each roll. Look for it for your 


own protection. 


Samples and literature 


sent on request 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway Dept. 30 New York 


Ask your decorator to show you 


the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Sample Book of Sanitas. 
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SEE THE SINE. Sie sen 
SANITAS WHICH LEADING 
ARTISTS HAVE CREATED 


ANITA 


MO DAE KR 4 
WALL COVERING 
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PERENNIALS IN A CONNECTICUT GARDEN 


(Continued from page 340) 





THE LOW RETAINING WALL with borage falling over the stones and 
yaxifraga cordifolia in the corner of the step 


most ideal spot in which to sit 
and view the house and garden. 
Lonicera mitida, which is kept 
clipped, is used on either side of 
the seat. In the borders to fur- 
nish masses of bloom in May and 
June are hollyhocks, Delphinium, 
Thermopsis caroliniana, Bristol | 
Fairy gypsophila, Aquilegia, iris, | 
chrysanthemum, and Veronica s pi- 
cata. These are followed by sev- | 
ng to various diseases. Baptisia’s eral good varieties of phlox, such 
mly fault is that its period of as Widar, light reddish violet 
ploom is very fleeting; however, with white eye; Mme. Paul Du- 
t makes a nicely shaped plant _ trie, lilac-pink; Maid Marian, soft 
with good clear blue-green foliage. lavender; Julius Heurlin, light 
Its neighbor Aconitum napellus is salmon-pink; and Etta’s Choice, 
he oldest and perhaps the fa- late tall white. Salvia sclarea 
vorite variety of monkshood. It makes an excellent background 
Ss a source of great delight in for pinkish-lavender tones of 
August when the long spikes of | phlox, particularly the varieties 


ng plants of Baptisia australis, 
vhose deep blue lupine-like flowers 
ire most effective. It is a plant 
jear to the gardener’s heart, for 
t is contented in any sort of soil, 
seems to enjoy splendid health, 
ind is without a sign of tempera- 
nent. So it is received with much 
‘ejoicing in these days when so 
many of our favorites are be- 
‘oming capricious and succumb- 





dark blue flowers mingle with the Widar and Mme. Paul Dutrie. 
white of Cimicifuga fatida sim- Mrs. King speaks of ‘Salvia 


blex. In these side borders in 
1utumn we have Japanese anem- 
yes, varieties alba and Queen 
Charlotte, the large semi-double 
pink flowers of the latter being 
much admired. 

As can be seen from the plan, 
the border which extends along 
the lower side of the garden is 
broken by a semicircular wooden 
seat backed by large clumps of old 
lacs and an informal hedge of 
Viburnum dentatum. Here is a 


sclarea’s great mauve bloom above 
its pale leaves of green crépe,’ 
which is an excellent description. 
It is very effective if used in the 
right place and blooms a_ long 
time. It is a rather coarse plant, 
but seen at a distance as a back- 
ground for bright-colored phlox- 
es it is extremely good. Several 
varieties of monkshood flourish 
in this garden, in whose borders 
are plants of Aconitum fischeri 
wilsoni, which is very handsome | 
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MOULD - MADE - BRICKS 


Here is old Bill 
our head moulder 
holding one of the 
cherry wood 
moulds just like 
all our brick are 
made in. 


Jefferson impor- 
ted from England 
the first brick 
mould brought to 
America. Have 
more to tell you 
about that too. 





O, that is not what we meant. These funny 
old bricks of ours are not made way up in the 
mountains by a lot of lean, lanky mountaineers. 
But the material from which we make them, is 
mined in those mountains, brought to our brick 
making outfit, and there ground up. When it’s 
mixed with water, it looks pretty much like any 
stifish kind of mud. 

But when it’s shaped up in those Jefferson 
moulds made of real cherry wood; and then burned 
for some 21 days or so, when they have cooled 
off, you sure have a surprise in store. 


Won’t attempt to describe their color. Or how 
the surface is. Or say anything about their softly 
rounded edges, or natural looking off-shapeness. 
Nooneof these things count byitself. Butwhenyou 
addthem all up together, you have a brick that just 
looks as if it had been made along about the same 
time Jefferson made his for building Monticello. 

If oldish-looking time-toned brick interest you 
at all, reckon you’ll write andtellus. After which 
more than likely I'll reply telling you some of the 
things about these brick it would have meant too 
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# fine print to have told about here. 

£ I am aiming to be around the office the next 

oe few days. When your letter comes, reckon I'll 

es answer it myself. 

es ne 

2 | | 

#= Which one of these printed things shall we send You? 

fs —The True Moulded Old Virginians eo 
é —Some More Brick Help Hints Such As ie 


ut 


Wut 


Mortar Joints, Walks and Walls 


—Old Time Bricks for New Time Fire- 
places and Chimneys 





“Ow pircinia Brick Co. 


Salem, Virginia 
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so QUIET : 
LOW COST and 
8 big improvements 
Write for free booklet 
- 
ee 
Saves space... can 


: aot 
be installed in a cor- 


; 
nerorunacrawindou 





; SE the modern, graceful beauty of this 

t wonderful, sanitary improvement. It 
is all built in ove-piece . . . there is no 
separate tank. Compact, so that you can 
save space in asmall bathroom or lavatory 
... install it in a corner or under a win- 
dow. So quiet you can scarcely hear it... 


yet the T/N has quick, positive flushing 


action. Anditis non-overflowing. The cost 


NE PIEC 
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is unusually low. Mail the cou- 
pon now for complete details. 
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ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 
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PERENNIALS IN A CONNECTICUT GARDEN 
(Continued from page 341) 


with its tall violet flowers — not 
the pale blue which the catalogues 
picture. Here we have more of the 
Feltham Blue aster, the variety 
used so effectively in this garden. 

Taxus capitata, clipped into 
square accents, is used at the 
four corners of the central axis 
of the garden. Lonigera nitida is 
used for the same purpose at the 
corners of the beds on the main 


_ and cross axes, while large clumps 


of Japanese iris are grouped 
effectively with lemon daylilies 
on the outside corners of these 
four beds. A dwarf pear tree is 
used for accent in each bed; and 
its beauty in blooming season, 
glossy light green leaves-in sum- 
mer, followed by the golden 
fruit in the autumn, make it a 
constant source of pleasure. As 
the photographs show, these beds 
are edged with Campanula car- 
patica and sweet-William, mak- 
ing nice contrasting masses of 
bloom spilling over into the path- 
way. Long after the sweet-Wil- 
liam has gone, the Campanula 
keeps on blooming. This most 
satisfactory variety begins to 
bloom in June and continues all 
summer, making it a most de- 
lightful edging plant. 


LONG one path riot Viola Jer- 

sey Jewel, Viola Apricot (that 
most delicious color), and Viola 
cornuta, variety G. Wermig. Their 
bloom continues for a long period 
if the summer is not too hot. 
Behind G. Wermig is Aquilegia 
chrysantha, the unusually grace- 
ful yellow columbine whose clear 
yellow petticoats cheerfully dance 
in the breeze long after the other 
Aquilegias have faded, it being 
the end of July before the last 
petals fall. In the centre of the 
beds are Delphinium, thermopsis, 
and Anchusa, softened by the 
lovely panicles of Clematis recta. 
The yellow foxglove (Digitalis 
isabellina) is very good with 







Anchusa. A near neighbor js 
Hemerocallis thunbergt, which has 
followed the earlier H. flava, the 
lemon daylily of old-time gar 
dens. Thunbergi is lemon color 
also and comes in time to lift ifs 
pale yellow cups above the blue 
heads of Scabiosa caucasica and 
the blue spires of Veronica spr 
cata. In another bed the lilies 
combine well with the Salvia pra- 
tensis, that very nice sage with 
the spikes of dark purple which is 
much more compact and showy 
than most of the perennial sage 
family. When the time for phlox 
arrives, these central beds are 
very gay with the lavender of 
W. C. Egan, the bright pink of 
M. Von Hoboken, the lavender 
of Maid Marian, and the white 
of Mia Ruys. Another Cam- 
panula blooms here with the 
phlox, Campanula lactiflora, which 
is also a very splendid variety 
with a long period of bloom 
Sparks Aconitum takes the place 
of the Delphinium for late July 
and August, its rich purple 
branching blooms being very 
effective with the clear lavender 
and pinks of the phloxes, the two 
tied together by the exquisite 
sprays of Thalictrum dipterocar 
pum, the loveliest of all the mead- 
owrues. Clematis heracleafolia da= 
vidiana’s sweetly scented pale 
blue flowers bloom here too. In 
the autumn aster Lady Lloyd’s 
rosy lavender mingles with Gray 
Lady’s lavender-gray and brings 
the flowery succession to a close. 


N the planting of this rather 

small informal Connecticut gar 
den we have gone far toward ac 
quiring variety, continuity, and 
permanence, those three so cov- 
eted attributes in the making of 
a garden. For here by the wise 
use of perennials we have achieved 
excellent contrast of both color 
and form, a succession of bloom, 
and well-established plants. 


Tue CoNnsIsTENT CoLoNiAL Howse 
(Continued from page 296) 


reflect the light. The result is sev- 
eral spots of light which serve to 
destroy rather than augment the 
unity of the design. If this is true, 
then, for Colonial rooms with 
dark walls, floor, and ceiling, the 
table light or the floor standard 
would seem the solution. Such a 
light, or lights if more than one 
are needed, must be designed with 
extreme care. They may be at- 
tractive spots of color in the day- 
time, and cast a cheerful glow at 


JQ 


night, suggesting the far corners 
and the beamed ceiling rather than 
revealing them. Your seventeenth- 
century room dreads any sugges 
tion that it may be garish. It some 
how does not belong to youth and 
jazz, but to calm and peaceful age. 
It may smile with you, and when 
the fireislighted perhaps chuckle at 
your sallies, but it never guffaws. 

One enters the Colonial house 
knowing that he will find one of 
two types of hall and stairs, either 





Detail, Residence, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Gordon B. Kaufmann, Architect. 
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P. we Wy ‘alker Cox Builder. 


weal! WILL Tf COST TO BUILD OF STONE? 


FE welcome the opportunity to tell 

you without cost or obligation just 
yw little more your new house will cost 
hen faced with Indiana Limestone. 
No matter if your plans are for a resi- 
nce of modest size and design, why not 
arn the facts? Just because Indiana 
imestone is chosen also for the more 
etentious house, is no reason why it is 
ss practicable for home of average size. 
New ways of using this beautiful natu- 
I stone make it possible now to build 
ith Indiana Limestone for only a small 
nount more than if other facing mate- 


[DIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


rial were used. The more expensive cut 
stone is used only for trim, or may be 
omitted entirely. The field work of the 
walls is constructed, as in the house shown 
above, of irregular lengths of stone, four 
inches thick, laid up just as brickare laid up. 

The wall surface of Indiana Limestone 
has infinite variety. Its color-tones soften 
as the years pass, making the house built 
of it actually more attractive with age. 
Indiana Limestone of course never needs 
attention. In addition to the savine in 
exterior upkeep, your house always has 
a much higher re-sale value. 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Write for an illustrated brochure giving 
complete information about Indiana Lime- 
stone for residences. The coupon below 
filled in and mailed will bring you this 
brochure. Please mention your architect’s 
name, 


->- —_—_—___ ea aa — a — _ +> 
Box 751, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana 


Please send your brochure about Indiana Lime- 
stone for residences. 


Signed ithnacvetvesssccsuccvasnns 
Street City State... 
Architect’s name.........02..........-- 


Executive Offices : 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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EER over Mistress Alexander’s shoulder at her 

last will and testament. Her furniture, you will 
conclude, is too precious, too clustered about 
with dear associations for its disposal to be left to 
chance. Catherine shall have the chest, Susannah 
the large cupboard — 


And Stickley feels that the beauty and charm and 
sheer liveableness of the original Early American 
furniture must be made available to the descend- 
ants of Mistress Alexander and her contemporaries. 
At Fayetteville the work goes on, of copying with 
utter faithfulness the several hundred Early American 
originals collected there, so that all lovers of this 
quaint and poignant period may live a little closer 
to it. 

Not only tradition, however, but comfort, quaint- 
ness, loveliness and a happy harmonizing with 
present day home architecture characterize the 
Stickley copies, and invite almost insistently a 
more intimate acquaintance. 





ah, 


Excerpt from a will 
of 1756. 


The "H” hinge as con- 
structed by the pains- 
taking methods of early 
cabinetmakers is an 
identification of Colo- 
nial furniture. Today we 
cherish them as notonly 
quaintly indicative of 
the times but also dis- 
tinctly decorative. 


May we send you, free, booklet B— showing specimens, and the name of the 
Stckley dealer nearest you? Write L. & J. G. Stickley, Fayetteville, N.Y. 
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Tue ConsIsTENT COLONIAL House 
(Continued from page 342) 


a small entry in front of the cen- 
tral chimney stack, with narrow 
winding stairs, or a broader hall 
running through the house, with 
the stairs a straight run along 
one of the walls. The hall shown 
here in the house at Andover, by 
Frost & Raymond, Architects, 
illustrates the earlier period, but 
later than the interiors we have 
discussed. It has the wood wain- 
scot, the moulded trim around the 
doors that mark historically a 
greater familiarity with architec- 
tural forms, but it maintains 
entire simplicity in stair posts, 
railing, and spindles. It has the 
dark painted floor of broad boards 
which in color and texture sets off 
admirably the lighter tones of 
walls and ceiling. The Oriental 
rug which would have been in- 
congruous in the seventeenth-cen- 
tury interiors, in this design of the 
eighteenth century is entirely in 
harmony, its small pattern keep- 
ing the scale of the pattern in the 
wallpaper. Another hallway in the 
same house shows the full develop- 
ment of the Colonial. Here the hall 
runs through the house, the stairs 
a straight flight along one wall. 
Newel post and rail are still of 
simple design, as is the paneling 
with its quarter-round moulding. 


ITH this much use of detail 

and paneling the Colonial, 
as we have defined it, ends. Beyond 
this the Georgian begins. Wrought- 
iron hardware with great strap 
hinges for outside doors continues 
through the Colonial, or it may 
be replaced by turned wooden 
knobs on minor interior doors, 
and later by small brass knobs. 
A simple and satisfactory method 
of lighting, when expense is to be 
considered, is of the type shown 
in this hallway. It is a simple 
rosette, painted to match the 
plaster and serving as a socket for 
a small frosted light bulb. It is 
inconspicuous, hardly noticed by 
day, and at night if one becomes 
aware of it at all, it is merely asa 
pleasant source of light. Such a 
fixture has absolutely nothing in 
common with the Colonial, nor 
indeed with any other period. It 
satisfies, and is in no way incon- 
gruous, because it serves its pur- 
pose simply and efficiently. 

If the important first-floor 
rooms of the modern Colonial 
house — the living-room and din- 
ing-room — are to be consistent, 






































| 
success again lies in restraint 
Historically such rooms in the 
fully developed Colonial were 
likely to have plastered walls, ex 
cept the wall containing the 
place, which was often entire} 
paneled in wood. The ceiling wa: 
plastered, with perhaps a larg 
and in the later work usually 
cased, summer beam spanning it 
Sometimes one finds a wood 
wainscot, plain or paneled. In 
masonry houses, less often in 
wooden ones, the windows were 
set in a deep reveal into which 
were folded paneled shutters, 
Windows, doors, and fireplace h d 
a moulded band around them. 
The full-fledged mantel shelf ap- 
peared, with mouldings, but not 
unduly ornate. Such then is the 
historic background for the i : 
terior at Germantown, Penn 
vania, designed by Mr. 
Zeigler, Architect, and for the din 
ing-room at Sound Beach b 
Coffin and Coffin, Architects. } 
great departure from these prece- 
dents is hardly possible. A further 
elaboration of detail carries t 
at once beyond the craftsman- 
ship of the Colonial and into 
the architectural Georgian. With 
these simple elements, grante 
the proportions are good, the 
room is dependent for its suc 
cess upon the color of its wood 
work and floors, upon the 
with which wallpaper and hang 
ings are chosen, and more thana 
else upon its furnishings. Goo 
taste will assure charm. It is i 
teresting to see in the moder 
Colonial of the later period, as 
the earlier, how seldom the archr 
tect attempts central lighting 
fixtures. Instinctively one reak 
izes that they do not belong, i 
many cases because the room 
are too low; but even where th 
rooms are high enough to pe 
they are out of place. It is possible) 
to get wall brackets of simple) 
and effective design, which 
the lighter toned and more form 
rooms can be used to excellent 
advantage. 

Often our lack of success a 
modern Colonial interiors is due! 
to the very thing which woul 
apparently make success more 
certain, the complete simplict 
and dignity of the few elements 
involved in the design. Beca 
of the turmoil of modern life, per 
haps, the calm spirit of earlier days” 
eludes us. 4 
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ABOVE Pacts THE RUG MUST BE CORRECT. FOR UPON THE RUG RESTS THE 


UCCESS OF YOUR DECORATIVE SCHEME @© CHOOSE FROM BIGELOW-SANFORD’S UNEQUALLED VARIETY OF 


| 
VEAVES, COLORS AND PATTERNS IN RUGS AND CARPETS...AND BRING ENDURING STYLE TO YOUR HOME 


JESIGNS TO MEET EVERY DECORATIVE NEED © WEAVES TO MEET EVERY BUDGET 
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A Shah Abbas Design (16th Century) in the Arada Rug 





BIGELOW-SANFORD CARPET CO. INC., NEW YORK 
Syeore ee ERS SINCE 1925 
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IN MANY A STATELY OLD HOME THERE I$ 
A ROOM THAT SHOULD BE MODERNIZED 





Stat dard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 





Rae substantial old home. You know at once that it has been in the family many 
years or even generations. In the Nineties one of the bedrooms or the end of the upper 
hall was partitioned off and converted into a bathroom. And, strange as it may seem, in this 
day when the bathroom is planned and furnished with as much care as the other rooms, the 
old tub with its claw and ball legs is still there. 


Some day, and it will very likely be soon, the whole family will insist upon having a modern 
bathroom. Someone will be designated to write to the “Standard” Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
for a copy of the book “Color and Style in Bathroom Furnishing and Decoration” and visit a 
“>tandatr'd” Showroom in one of the principal cities. 


In due time there will be a beautiful, more useful bathroom, a bathroom worthy of the 
old home, with “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures in delicate orchid, Ming Green, old ivory, or 
any one of the nine exclusive colors in which these fine fixtures are made. 


Perhaps you would like to see a copy of the book “Color and Style in Bathroom Furnishing 
and Decoration.” It will be mailed on request, also, if desired, details of an easy financing plan. 


Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. 


106 SIXTH STREET, PITTSBURGH 
DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 

















AMERICAN RADIATOR HEAT FOR APPROXIMATELY 


$75 PER ROOM—WHY HAVE ANYTHING ELSE? 


RE you going through another winter with inadequate heating?...It is really an extrava- 
gance to do so, aside from the discomfort, when you can have an American Radiator heat- 
ing plant installed for approximately $75 a room. And now is the time to install it. 


Radiator heat is so natural that it is used in conservatories to protect flowers—and it is 
equally vital to the health of the family. It is the only kind of heating that assures you clean, 
even warmth in every room, all winter long, regardless of the weather. 


And see that your heating plant is “All-American”... part American and part something else 
means parting from efficiency. “All-American’—-Boiler, Radiators and Accessories-—means perfect 
team work. Then get ready to see a transformation downstairs when the “Ideal” Boiler in its red 
enamel jacket gets busy. It sheds the glamor of a room into the gloom of the cellar. 


CONVENIENT PAYMENTS IF YOU DESIRE 


And don’t worry even about the low initial cost. You can take out the old heater and put 
in American Radiator heating for a little down and a little monthly. Defer the payments—not the 
benefits. Modernize your home now with a heating system that will promote the wealth of your 
property and the health of your family. 


Write for details and call in your local heating dealer. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 WEST 4oth STREET, NEW YORK 
DIVISION OF 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 








About Your 


HOT WATER SUPPLY 


The Hotcoil Heater gives constant hot 
water and operates with the utmost 
economy. Watch for details. 


The early eighteenth century Morris House at 
New Haven, Connecticut, contains a charming 
pine-walled room with quaint cupboards flank- 
ing the fireplace. The pe rpetual vogue for such 
pine walls is again evidenced in the hospitable 
library of the modern home at Greenwich, Con- 
necticul, designed by H. W. Rowe Associates. 
Here fireplace cupboards and built-in book 
shelves combine to create an unusually cozy 
setting, 


There are five varieties of Shevlin 
Pine readily available. Your dealer 
can easily obtain the pine you want 
by getting in touch with the nearest 
office: 
Chicago: 1866—208 South 
La Salle Street Building 
New York: N. H. Morgan, 
Sales Agent, 1205 Graybar 
Building 


San Francisco: 1030 Monad- 
nock Building 
Toronto, Ontario: 606 Roval 


Bank Building 
All Shevlin mills now make grad 
marked and trade-marked lumber 
Insist on the Shevlin trade-mark. 
[f you have any difficulty getting 
Shevlin Pine, write and our nearest 
branch office will see that you are 


supplied. 
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[NE WALLS WITH BOOK NOOKS 


When moderns pursue the vogue for pine-walled rooms they take delight in 
the quaint conceit of built-in book nooks, odd cupboards, concealed closets. 
The inviting warmth of knotty pine walls is enhanced by the whimsical charm 
of fireplace cupboards and ample book shelves where bright bindings shine 
with friendly radiance. 


Whether you are building or remodeling, you will want at least one room 
walled with Shevlin Pine. The pine room illustrated uses simple feather-edged 
knotty pine boards. Shevlin Pine is especially prepared for this use and is 
thoroughly kiln dried, carefully milled and finely finished, ready for installation 


at a minimum cost for labor. 


As time goes on you will appreciate not only the decorative sufficiency of 


Shevlin Pine but its economy of upkeep. You will never need to re-paper or 


re-finish. Age, sunlight and use only make Shevlin Pine more mellow. 


As to the unlimited range of design in rooms of Shevlin Pine and the wide 
color scale from woodsy brown to sophisticated French tones, consult your 
architect or builder. You will find Shevlin the ideal pine to carry out your 
ideas. Write for the booklet, “Specify Shevlin Pine.” 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company 
908 First National-Soo Line Building 


Minneapolis 3 fe 





Minnesota 
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xtremely  free-blooming, with 
hanging autumn foliage of yel- 
ow, orange, and crimson, while 
he earlier leaves are a bronzy 
netallic green. The bloom comes 
ith these leaves, or slightly be- 
ore, and the tree itself is hardy in 
Massachusetts and central New 
York. 

From this species some of the 
sest horticultural varieties of 
Northern Japan have been ob- 
-ained. The two which we know 
best are Fugenzo, also on the 
market as James H. Veitch and as 


“ee 





(Continued from page 207) 


rich rose flowers and is particu- 
larly fine. With the pale pink 
IchiyO (P. serrulata sachalinensis 
hisakura), we have four of the 
very best of the hybrids from this 
parent, any one of which will 
glorify the garden; or all four may 
be grown as happy companions, 
though you will perhaps not be 
able to obtain them all from the 
same nursery. For this reason | 
mention four varieties instead of 
only two. 

Prunus lannesiana is another 
type that has been considerably 


a 


THERE ARE SPREADING BUSHLIKE FORMS among 


the flowering cherries 


Kofugen, and the variety Shiro- 
fugen, which bears the Latin 
varietal name of ‘albo-rosea.’ | 
am giving you all these names be- 
cause the nursery catalogues are 
not yet thoroughly stabilized with 
regard to them. 

These are both among the hand- 
somest of the double flowering 
cherries. They both bear two 
leafy-green carpels in the centre of 
the flower, and they are extremely 
good companions, being similar in 
habit; but they differ just enough 
in the color of their flowers to 
offset each other in their misty 
clouds of bloom from rosy red to 
white. Fugenzo is the darker, a 
rosy pink to deep rose. Shirofu- 
gen carries pink buds that open 
through blush to white. These 
bloom a little later than the type 
in both varieties. 

Still later is the magnificent 
Kwanzan (P. serrulata sachalinen- 
sis sekiyama), also of the same 
blood. This bears large double 


used as a parent, and we get some 
very good double pure whites from 
it, notably the fragrant Shirote, 
considered by some to be the best 
of the double whites. The later- 
blooming Miyako, of equal fra- 
grance, carries a pink flush. 
There is a very large semi- 
double form in Senrik6. This is 
pale pink in the bud, opening to 
white. Perhaps most distinctive 
is that other semi-double, Hata- 
zakura, which so resembles the 
apple blossom in its pink-tinged 
white bloom and somewhat differ- 
ently formed flowers. One of the 
most distinctive differences be- 
tween these types and the preced- 
ing is in the usual color of the 
bark, which tends to gray in the 
lannesiana and to chestnut-brown 
in the sachalinensis. This P. lan- 
nesiana is the Mazakura stock on 
which the Japanese have grafted 
so many of the cherries they have 
sent to us. It grows readily from 
cuttings, a quality the sachalinen- 
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. Not only the 
finest Window 
screens « « « but 


also the wisest 
investment. 
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Rotscreensonce installed become 
a harmonious part of beautiful 
windows. Theyrollupanddown 
which permits a quick, easy free- 
dom of the window openings. 
When up they are stored, pro- 
tected and completely out of 
sight which is a convenience even 
in summer when the windows are 
closed. You can easily understand 
the labor and expense saved each 
seasonover theoldstyle screens. 


A beautiful electro-plated 


“AluminA”’ (double life) wire is 
specially woven for Rolscreens 
making it the one ideal wire for 
rolling endurance—and it is 
scarcely visible. 


Of course the engineering fea- 
tures found only in Rolscreensare 
responsible for the nation wide 
acceptance of rolling window 
screens. Be sure to understand 
the benefits of these features. 
The trade marked Bobsercessy 
are fully guaranteed. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 


cy... Pella, lowa 


\ 


406 Main Street 








Before you build your home 
or buy new screens be sure 
to know about Rolscreens. 


Illustrated Rolscreen Booklet Sent on Request 


Fifteen Patented Features of Rolscreens are essen 
tial to practical rolling window screens. 

A SECTION through guide showing lug in selvedge of 
screen wire which prevents sagging. 
feature found only in Rolscreens. 
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sis lacks, but does not seem to 
have the hardihood of this latter. 
I am a little afraid it has at times 
been responsible for some of our 
fear of the Japanese flowering 
cherry, even though it seems to be 
the trunk that is most often killed, 
and the graft is usually made be- 
low this point. The Department 
of Agriculture, however, tells us 
that it is practically immune to 
the cherry leaf spot, and those of 


- you who garden in milder sections 


will find one of these varieties a 
worthy addition to the garden. 
I am not promising you, though, 
that they are more than a gamble 
north of Washington, D. C., and 
even there a sheltered spot is the 
better part of wisdom as provision 
against an exceptionally cold win- 
ter. Those of you who live in that 
vicinity will need no urging to 
plant a flowering cherry if you 
have seen the handsome collection 
in Potomac Park. 

The third group comes from 
Prunus subbirtella. P. subbirtella 
itself — the Higan cherry —is a 
small upright tree of rather loose 
habit, and the spring cherry of the 
Japanese Festival. The blooms 
range from pink to nearly white, 
and are borne with great profu- 
sion. We do not often find this in 
gardens here, as the hybrid forms 
of the previous groups have mem- 
bers that surpass it in individual 
blooms, though it is in itself a 
thing of beauty. 

Its variety P. subbirtella pen- 
dula, the Shidare-higan, is the 
Japanese weeping cherry, and 
gives us one of our finest garden 
ornaments, considered as a whole, 
rather than for its individual 
flowers. Its great charm is in its 
drooping crooked branches that 
are clothed in early spring before 
the leaves with clusters of the 
deep pink or rose single blooms. 
While these flowers are small, 
about three fourths of an inch 
across, they are each borne on 
long individual stems in the clus- 
ter, and their profusion makes a 


f 


singularly graceful display. It 
is a small tree which bears its 
flowers far more generously if it 


has been subjected to a hot npen- 
ing in the preceding summer and 
autumn. It has been found har- 
dy through central New York. 
Bloom is between early March and 
May, dependent upon the clr 
mate. Its branches have th 
drooping swinging grace of the 


Babvlon willow. 






to be remembDered, 
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this point in its culture is t 
oughly understood, we should 
have no difficulty in finding it 
upon its own roots. It may also 
be layered. If a stock should be! 
used, it should be one of the 
upright forms of the same spe 
cles. 

The hybrid flowering cherries 
from the sachalinensis variety are 
very happy in our moist Pu 
Sound (Western Washington) 
mate, and are much grown ara 
Seattle. I have never heard the 
point raised, but I have often 
thought they may suffer at times 
from lack of moisture in a climate 
of more heat and less rain. We 
have proof, however, that the 
Japanese weeping cherry — She 
dare-higan — will welcome thé 
hot summer. | 

These flowering cherries are ine 
clined in the garden to prod 
their best effects in small ma 


bery specimen, or from one 6 
three may be grouped for accent 
points in the planting. The bloom! 
shows to better advantage if 


may be backed by some dz 
evergreen, particularly a cone 
fer. 


The Japanese often plant the 
flowering cherry to overhang @ 
wall or hedge, or to peep arounda@ 
corer, coaxing us on to the 
beauty just beyond. With they 
flowering plum, it is the one é€ 
ception they make to the planting) 
of deciduous trees near their 
houses. From peasant to priest 
and prince they plant the flower 
ing cherry, from single tree tay 
great groves and long avenues 
It is to them both beauty 
poetry. They droop the soft cloud 
of bloom over some mossy stone 
lantern or ancient wellhead, add ay 
neatly clipped azalea, perhaps 
clump of tall irises, mark ft 
winding way to view its many 
points of beauty with quaint 
stepping-stones, and achieve @ 
garden picture far removed from) 
our usual American type. Itisd@ 
picture readily adaptable to many 
of our small back-yard gardensyy 
taking little space. Perhaps our 
stone wellhead may be lower sety 
to become the summer lily pool 
Peonies may follow, and fall 
chrysanthemums would in no way 


rfere with the spring garden 


I cherries as am 
have a fragrant pungent | 
| 





The birds like them well — 
I times to leave their 
ive, but not edible fruits to 
our eves later. Those 
attracted by them are the 
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KENSINGTON FURNITURE 
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17th CENTURY ENGLISH OAK FURNITURE, by K KENSINGTON 


The Delightfully 


Livable Qual ity of 17th C Century Eng slish Oak 


Furniture—and its /\ppropriateness in the /\merican Tome 


HE delightfully livable quality of 17th Century 
English oak furniture gives it a well-nigh uni- 
versal appeal. No more practical piece was ever 
designed than the long, low dresser which meets ade- 
quately the requirements for both sideboard and 
sidetable, while the draw-top refectory table is the 
perfect expression of convenience and hospitality. 
Traditional interest gives this early English oak 
furniture, so expressive of Anglo-Saxon character, 
a natural place in our American homes. As the 
illustration indicates, plain wall surfaces and the 


The purchase of Ken- 2 

sington Furniture may bh 
be arranged through 
your decorator or 


furniture dealer 


a 


Bh 


KENSINGTON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
New YORK 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 


simplest kind of decorative treatment set off as 
effectively as the richest panelling its delightfully 
picturesque character. 

Kensington Furniture in the style 
in every detail of design and is made of the solid 


is authentic 


oak by hand throughout in antique construction in 
a manner to retain the character and the decorative 
quality of old work. Long years of service only 
increase its charm. 

Kensington Furniture is made in all the decora- 


tive styles appropriate for American homes. 


Write for illustrated 
Booklet Band pam- 
phlet, “How Ken- 
sington Furniture 


May Be Purchased” 
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grosbeaks, orioles, kingbirds, rob- 
ins, bluejays, thrashers, and war- 
blers. 

The beauty of the cherry blos- 
soms is not confined to the garden 
alone. Branches may be cut any 
time after January — but par- 
ticularly after the sap begins to 
run—and brought indoors to 
flower in water. Spray the tops 
several times a day to force the 
bloom. 

Small plants are also grown in 
tubs, both for early forcing and for 


indoor bloom in very severe cli- 


mates. Culturally, either in the 
open or under glass, they require 
little especial treatment. What 
little pruning is necessary for the 
removal of old wood may be done 
in the summer. If properly chosen 
and placed in good garden loam, 
with their roots carefully spread, 
given water from time to time and 
possibly food as the general gar 
den receives it, they are ve 
much inclined to go industrioush 
about their business of supplyin 
us with breath-taking visions 


garden loveliness. 


THE SPONTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT OF FURNI- 
TURE STYLES 


Continued from page 301 


more extravagant solution of the 
problem than its less pretentious 
relative. 

Carrying on this incident of 
the square decorative leg, | show 
in Figure 12 a Venetian armchair 
similarly dated, the square legs 
of which, some small local details 
aside, are quite the same as those 
of the first two, and complete the 


proof that these chairs originated 
in three widely separated lo- 
calities. 


We mu ust Teco ognize the fact that 
the interc ae of ideas was be- 
coming easier and more general, 
and that trave ic rs from one coun- 
try to another were the carriers 
of innovations and new fashions 
in furniture as well as in other 
s. This square leg — which 

it will be noted, a more 
decorative feeling than the earlier 


and more simply turned sort, 
because it could be omamented on 
all four sides — was welcomed asa 


new feature by those 
increase of — _ ee 
W hile the 





and underbraci ing are fferent, 
and tend to SELES E NS our atten- 
ire si 





of its fourfold development, as, we 
might say, an appetizer, in preps 
aration for the more numerous 
examples to follow in the next 
article. 

The first illustration of Queen 
Anne furniture is the walnut sidé 
chair shown in Figure 13, one of 
the most satisfying units of 
English furniture design, whose 
type created such an atmosphere 
of suave elegance in English home 
life of the early and middle eight 
eenth century. This lovely chair 
has the comfortable double-curve 
back, with a well-designed splat) 
a leather seat, and vigorously 
shaped legs connected by a turned 
and blocked underbracing. This 
almost perfect chair was made mi 
England about 1710. 

And now again to Italy, where 
in Venice are to be found similar 
chairs. The one illustrated m 
Figure 14 arrests our attention) 
because in almost every detail it 
is practically identical with the 
English chair. Both have the 
same curve of back and almost 
I i splat; the seats 

i the | 





















differences are in its underbracing, 
which is not composed of turned 
members, but is a sawed and 
moulded piece, and in its seat, 
which has a boldly shaped front. 
It has also bits of carved and 
gilded ornament, but in general 
feeling this Spanish chair is re- 
)markably like the first two. It is 
_jof approximately the same date — 
the first part of the eighteenth 
century. 

| And now to add to this interest- 
‘ing group a fourth bit of evidence 
of the strange and simultaneous 
birth of certain furniture forms in 
different lands, there is this chair 
in Figure 16, from Sweden. Swe- 
den might have been considered 
perhaps the most unlikely Euro- 
pean country in which to search 
for material of Queen Anne char- 
acter, but in looking over a collec- 
| tion of photographs | came across 
an interior of an old Swedish farm- 
house, and in plain view against a 
wall painted with gay sprays of 
flowers and leaves were two ex- 
cellent Queen Anne chairs like the 
one illustrated. This is of the 
same general proportion and detail 
as those already shown, although 


a. 


well as observation. Its unity, 
too, is apprehended in this way, a 
fine consummation of a set of 
various and delicate approaches 
| leading always toward one goal. 
There is no more complete or satis- 
fying zsthetic response than that 
which requires action as well as 
Passive acceptance. There is no 
_ more intimate and perfect union 
_ of mind and body, of the man and 
his surroundings, than in the 
series of operations which conduct 
a player, his clubs, and his golf 
ball over the prescribed conforma- 
tions of the course. 

But the visible as well as the 
active elements of esthetic pleas- 
ure are not lacking. A stretch of 
lawn a quarter of a mile in extent, 
perhaps rising toward a crest that 
leaps off at the top into the sky, 
and striped with long shadows of 
treeslying immobile and enchanted 
as the sun goes down, is a painting. 
The green lip of a hazard curving 
above the bright yellow sand is a 
brush stroke. Nor will the eye of 
the man who continually takes his 
pleasure in such surroundings 
forever remain insensible. Or if it 
does, and he is a barbarian to the 
end, his children’s children will be 
civilized. 
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it has a little lower back perhaps 
and a different shaping of the legs. 
Yet these differences but point the 
evidence and do not minimize the 
importance of the similarities. 

I remind you again that these 
chairs are all Dutch in character, 
for at this time the Dutch were 
the foremost trading nation of the 
world and were in contact not 
only with Spain by reason of the 
Spanish occupation of Holland, 
but with England through their 
connection with William and 
Mary of the preceding reign. As 
geographically Italy and Sweden 
were not so far away, it is also 
more than likely that traders and 
travelers from the four quarters 
of the globe received enough in- 
spiration from the more refined 
forms in furniture of Dutch design 
to bring into existence these four 
chairs known as Queen Anne. 

In the article to follow more 
examples of this period under 
discussion will be shown, carrying 
the subject through the Early 
Georgian period. The Late Geor- 
gian period will be discussed in the 
fourth and final installment of the 
series. 





THE CrivitizING INFLUENCE OF GOLF 
(Continued from page 304) 


ANY are the types of land- 

scape exemplified in golf 
courses. Some are of thin soil, 
with a tone of the bleak and the 
Puritan. Others wind through 
marshy woods where mosses and 
parasites festoon the close-crowd- 
ing trees. Some courses are of 
rich, luxuriant grass, of turf soft 
and opulent. Others are stringy 
and hard. Some are rolling and 
suave, others volcanically broken 
into abrupt slopes and _ ridges. 
The beauty of most courses lies at 
least half in their trees. Sometimes 
a cedar or a distinguished old 
oak is allowed to stand out boldly 
in the midst of the fairway, and 
is worth any number of stymied 
shots. 

But I have played one course 
where not a tree could be seen, 
and yet it was as beautiful as any 
| have ever visited. It lay over 
deeply rolling moor. It was au- 
tumn, cloudless, but with a gale 
of salt wind blowing. The blue- 
berry bushes had all turned that 
scarlet more intense than any oth- 
er color, unless it be the color of 
the sassafras in the same season. 
The slopes of moor flamed in 
every direction, covered with the 
berry bushes and other plants. 
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With a McQuay Cabinet Radiator (a com- 
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plete radiator, not just a cover) the heated air 
is brought into the room in a horizontal direc- 
tion. Instead of going up against the walls and 
drapes, to soil them, it spreads across the floors 
to the farthest corners—quickly warming 
every part of the room. 


Healthier also: For a humidifying pan inside the cabinet 
provides the moisture that heated air must have to prevent 
drying out the lung tissues and making one susceptible to colds. 
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QUAY 


Modern 


RADIATORS 


Cabinet and Completely Concealed Types 

Due to the greater heating effectiveness of moistened air, 
and the complete circulation, rooms are kept comfortable with 
Jar lower radiator temperatures. 


For bathrooms, too— 
asmall and attractive 
but very efficient 
McQuay. 


The entire radiator is very compact. Its graceful, unobtrusive 


cabinet of rustproof copper-steel can be 
painted or decorated in harmony with 
the walls or woodwork. Truly a welcome 
change from bulky, unsightly radiators. 

Made in Cabinet and Completely Con- 
cealed types, in a host of dimensions and 
capacities, there is a McQuay for every 
heating need. They cost no more than 
old-style radiators with separate 
covers or shields —so little in fact that 
many owners are modernizing buildings 


by replacing old radiators with the 


modern McQuay. 


If you are building, or buying or 
renting a house or apartment, our 
booklet, “Modern Ideas in Radia- 
tors,” will interest you. Write for it. 


McQUAY RADIATOR CORPORATION 


General Offices; 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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PATINA. GLAZES 


BATHROOM of tiles in the 
modern home is accepted as a 
matter of course,--no other material 
is comparable. But merely to tile the 
bathroom is not enough. Ingenuity 
of purpose, refinement of design, harmonious blending of 
colors--these combined may impart a maximum of beauty to 
an otherwise utilitarian problem. The bathroom should be 
as individual in its character as any other part of the house. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


BATCHELDER-WILSON COMPANY 


CHICAGO — 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


SLAN ST. 557 MARKET ST. 38S 


NEW YORK 


2633 ARTE 101 PARK AVE 
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A glittering sea wrinkled a white 
lip on the blazing sand of a 
small harbor. The long fairways 
stretched green across the rolling 
scarlet land, ending in _ their 
clearly defined goals on crests or 
in deep pockets. For once, there 
was no need of trees. 


T has recently been my fortune 
to see a golf course cut bodily 
and by main force through a 


“tract of woods and ledges as rough 


and full of resistance as a wilder- 
ness. It distressed me to see the 
little tract of woods torn up. I 
had walked there often, discover- 
ing flowers in their season, and 
listened to the brown thrasher as 
he sang in the evening until the 
first green stars came out. But 
a good deal of the woods yet re- 
mains, and what has come to sup- 
plant them has its own merit. 
Now the group of beeches that 
was almost lost in a thick tangle 
forms the terminus of a long fair- 
way, bounded at the other end by 
a large pine tree that stands clear 
in the evening light when the 
nearer woods grow dark. Now 
from a green deep in a hollow of 


sunlight and interweaving shade | 
can look three several ways through 
tall barriers of trees and see here a 
stroke of shining green high on a 
hilltop, there a bending fairway 
catching the light with pleasant 
surfaces. Better this by far than 
the destiny which would otherwise 
have been manifest: the laying out 
of ‘avenues’ by the real-estate 
agent, the wounds and gashes in 
the earth asthe city utilities moved 
in, the crowd of little ugly villas 
all near enough together for the 
inhabitants to tweak each other’s 
noses out of the bedroom win- 
dows. 


THINK that the thrasher will 

still sing from the birches for 
many years now. And | find the 
fairways matchless for walking by 
starlight. Standing on the highest 
eminence of the links, I can say 
more. Wherever | look long green 
courses thread the woodland, 
binding it into a happy system 
with well-devised terminals by 
groups of trees or under lichened 
ledges. Unity has come out of 
diversity, conformation out of 
formlessness, design out of chaos. 


Some Historic Housrts or NATCHEZ 


(Continued from page 312) 





Winpy HILL MANOR, where Aaron Burr lived while awaiting trial 
for treason 


Windy Hill Manor, where he en- 
joyed the hospitality and courtesy 
Natchez gave to the brave soldier 
and former Vice President. Local 
sympathy was with him, and all of 
his companions were found in- 
nocent of any knowledge of plot- 
ting against the country. Burr’s 
personal charm made many friends 
in the gay social world of Natchez. 
While the serious charge of treason 

as pending, Burr met and loveda 


beautiful girl, Madeline Price, who 
lived at a neighboring house called 
Half Way Hill. Tradition has it, 
and Claiborne the historian gives 
credence to it, that ‘she was a 
miracle of beauty.’ The inevitable 
conclusion, a love affair and en- 
gagement, followed. 

After investigating the charges 
against Burr, the jury report was, 
‘Aaron Burr has not been found 
guilty of any crime or misde- 
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the bedrooms of her new chicago 


home are equipped with luxurious 
beautyrest mattresses . . . 





!Walls covered with the 
ime gay chintz that makes 
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ne draperies — deep, soft 






airs also chintz-covered, 
cozy fireplace, and the 








ost gloriously restful-look- 
g beds to sink into! 











@ Everything in Mrs. Armour’s beautiful Lake Forest home speaks of gracious 

hospitality and a distinguished taste. Here are lovely gardens, large sunshiny 
rooms whose cool colorings and spacious arrangement breathe restfulness and 
charm—and ever more charm. @ Significant of Mrs. Armour’s thoughtfulness for 


ersonal comfort throughout her household, are the “really comfortable’? Beauty- 
p g y 5 


rest Mattresses and Ace Box Springs with which the room above is equipped. @ Mrs. 
Armour says, “I first slept on a Beautyrest Mattress on a ranch in Arizona, and I 
was delighted with it. Now I have them in my own home. I understand that the 
Simmons Company have brought out a second mattress of a similar type for a still 
more reasonable price. It seems to me quite extraordinary—most progressive.” 
@ The Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Ace Box Spring covered to match, $42.50; 
Ace Open Coil Spring, $19.75. The new Deepsleep Mattress at a popular price, 


$19.95; Deepsleep Box Spring, $27.50; Slumber King Spring, $12.00 . . . Beds 
$10.00 to $60.00. Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
Copyright 1930, The Simmons Company 


Simmons 


nrs laurance armour entertains extensively beds - springs « mattresses 
ind is an exceptionally gracious hostess and BERKEY & GAY furniture 
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Modernize Your 
Sun Room 





No. 6827 Design patents pending 


h | 
US luxuriously comfortable and ap- 


pealingly smart design will transform your 

solarium into one of the most attractive and 
universally used rooms in the house ~a solarium of in- 
dividuality and distinction. 

Since the founding of this Company, forty-three 
years ago, the name Sons-Cunningham has been syn- 
onymous with style-leadership in reed and rattan furni- 
ture; they have been consistently originators, never 
imitators, of design. 

The pieces illustrated are all-rattan construction — 
the new vogue in sun room furniture — finished in 
natural color, decorated with bands of French En- 
ameied Cane in contrasting colors, upholstered in a 
fine imported fabric. 

You are cordially invited to call at our showrooms, 
where a most representative display in a wide range of 
designs and colors is available for your selection. Pur- 
chases may be made through your dealer or decorator. 

Before purchasing elsewhere, protect yourself against 
imitations by looking for the celluloid nameplate 
affixed to the bottom of each piece. 


A PORTFOLIO 
of colored prints and 
other illustrations 


will be mailed upon 
receipt of 25¢. 





No. 6827 Design patents pending 


Sons — Cunningham 
KReed & Kattan Co., Inc. 
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83 MADISON AVENUE y NEW YORK 





BEAUTIFUL 


Some Historic Housrts or NATCHEZ 


(Continued from page 350) 


meanor against the laws of the 
United States or of this Territory,’ 
and the order for his arrest was 
called a ‘personal grievance 
against him.’ So great was the joy 
at this verdict that a banquet and 
ball were given in his honor. How- 
ever, when he asked for his release 


ONE OF THE BEST EXAMPLES of 
a punkah to be found in this country 
hangs in the dining-room at Mel- 
rose. It was swung back and forth 
by a slave to keep the air in motion 


from bail and his discharge, they 
were refused. The seriousness of 
his situation was apparent to him 
and to his friends, who advised 
him to flee for his life, since ‘the 
verdict of the grand jury had been 


SPRINGFIELD, built in the seventeen-cighties by Thomas Marston 
Green. Here Andrew Jackson married Rachael Robards in 1791 
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ignored by the civil judge.’ Ac 
companied by his friend Chester 
Ashley and clad in a shabby suit 
of homespun, Burr mounted the 
horse his host had given him and 
started on his journey. His haste 
and the gravity of his plight did 
not deter him from stopping at 
Half Way Hill, where he begged 
Madeline Price to accompany him. 
In this he was unsuccessful, and he 
started on his way carrying her 
promises of fidelity with him. 
Half Way Hill has long been de 


stroyed, but Windy Hill Manor ~ 


stands to-day a reminder of that 
dashing guest it once sheltered. 
It is owned by Elizabeth Stanton, 
the novelist who resides there and 
told Burr’s story in Fata Morgana. 

A charming house high on a 
bluff, overlooking the river that 
winds far beneath it, is the Briers. 
The slender columns, the exquisite 
dormers and long gallery across 
the front, are its distinguishing 
features. 
William Howell, it was the scene 
of the wedding of his daughter 
Varina to Jefferson Davis. The 
history of the President of the 
Confederacy and of Natchez are 
closely interwoven. As a youth 
Davis attended Jefferson Military 
College, a few miles out from the 
city. He was frequently a guest in 
town, and the Briers was the scene 
of his courtship and marriage m 
1845. The place always held great 
charm for him, and he spent his 
vacations here when he was 
Senator for his state, Mississippi, 
long before the turbulent days of 
the Civil War. 

An excellent example of Geor- 
gian architecture is Rosalie, a 
large brick structure with tall 
white columns and wide galleries. 
It is spacious and beautiful, from 
the graceful steps that mark its 
approach, to its door and fanlight 
at the back of the house. Histor 
cally it is interesting, as it was 


Built in 1823 by Mr. © 


—— 
















inosets and Linostrips 
.. newest effects in 
rmstrong’s Linoleum 
.. now permit you to 


shion your own floors 


LANNING distinctive 
rooms? Then start your 
ecoration with a floor of your 
wn creation. It’s fascinating! 
ust let your own good taste 
ictate the design. Let your 
wn likes decide the colors. 
asily, economically, the floor 
ou have fashioned will be laid 
n your home—custom-tailored 
y experts in less than a day’s 
ime. 

This new freedom in floor 
tyle has been made possible 
y the latest contribution of 
rmstrong artists—the new 
inosets and Linostrips. Just a 
word about them. Linosets are 
pecial figured inserts—stars, 

hips, shields, and heraldry ef- 
ects—that can be quickly laid 
t your order in any linoleum 
oor. Linostrips are feature borders of plain 
linoleum, made in a number of colors and 
widths, to be combined. at your will. 

Just as the Armstrong Floor in the dining- 
room illustrated has been created expressly for 
that one room, so can you have in your home 
floors of individual design. Here a five-point 
star Linoset has been centered in a plain terra 
cotta field. Framing it in delightful color con- 
trast is a three-toned Linostrip border. 

You can create this same effect in entirely 
different colors, or plan a floor that is totally 
different in design as well as color. The field 
can be plain or patterned, selected 
from any of the scores of standard 
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One of many original border effects you 
can now fashion with Armstrong’s new 
Linostrips. Colors, from left to right, 
are Nos. 21, 23 and 42. 


PLAIN 
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. your decoration 


with a floor of your own design 





Originality in this dining-room is due largely to the distinctive 


effects in Armstrong’s Linoleum. You can make 
the border narrow or wide, single strip or many 
strips, as you will. Even the Linosets, them- 
selves of totally new design, may be inserted in 
many original ways to carry out your own ideas 
of what you want your floors to be. 

Before you decorate another room, please 
see this latest floor fashion in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum that decorators and architects are 
enthusiastically using in the country’s finest 
homes. Local linoleum, department, or 
furniture store merchants will gladly help 
you fashion your own floors. Or, if you 
wish, write to our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration. You will receive, free of 


design of the floor with its special Linoset star and Linostrip 
feature border (colors 45, 40 and 4.3). Field is plain linoleum No. 25. 
Two other new Linoset motifs are shown at right and left, Nos.1 and 5. 





Armstrong's 


Product 





charge, expert suggestions for making your 
floors a distinctive part of each room picture. 

Free Service Explained in New Book. “New 
Ideas in Home Decoration,” by Hazel Dell 
Brown, decorator, tells how you may get 
this free service, illustrates different types of 
rooms, reveals a simple yet effective plan to 
follow when you decorate. 

If you want your rooms to reflect your own 
original good taste, let this book and our 
Bureau help you. Just send 10¢ to 
cover mailing. (Canada, 20¢.) 

Address your request to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor Division, 927 Pine 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 


EMBOSSED JASPE PRINTED 


ARABESQ °* and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 


THE HOUSE iRPaeu rho 


The Capitol 
Red Cap 
Because it embodies 
every improvement 
known in round boilers. 
it is a good boiler to use 
with oil or any other 
fuel. A staunch jacket 
of baked enamel ts in 
red and blue. A thick 
blanket of rock wool, 


the finest obtainable, 





suggests its quality in 
every particular. 





Let us ask you another... that it has with coal is present equally or magnified with oil. 


Why is a truly great race horse better on any kind of | Whether coal or oil is burned, it saves fuel, heats rapidly, 
track? Because his breeding and stamina and speed will _ has ample reserve power, and operates easily. 
tell, whether the going underfoot is fast or heavy. Actual experience of home-owners burning oil in the 
In exactly the same way, the truly fine Capitol Red Cap Capitol Red Cap, Red Top, and Red Head, as well as Capitol 
proves its heating qualities, no matter what the fuel.  unjacketed boilers, proves their merit. A check of Capitol 
Capitol engineers have designed it to permit easy in- _ boilers recently installed shows a remarkable percentage 
stallation of any type of oil burner. They have given it being fired with oil. If you have not fully recognized the 
the plentiful combustion space, the long fire travel, pinnacle of modern heating represented by Capitol boilers 
important with coal or coke and especially important with the fuel of your choice, see your heating contractor. 
with oil. But primarily, the Red Cap is better for oil And write to us for the interesting and valuable book on 


burning because it is a better boiler. Every advantage present day heating, “A Modern House Warming.” 





UNITED. STATES ' AADIATOR (CXrOrAs (TION DETROM, ey 


THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION-—Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, 


ng | S r large installations — business b uildings, factories, schools, hotels, and large apartments. 


d 
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G you feat} WITH 


Capitol Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 
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SomME Historic Housts or Natcuez 
(Continued from page 352) 


| built on the site of the fort the 


French erected in 1716 as protec- 

/ tian against the Indians. It was 
here that General Grant made his 
| headquarters during the occupa- 
| tion of Natchez in the Civil War. 
Since then the house has been 
/ owned by the Rumble family, who 
) now reside there and who hospit- 
ably show it to visitors and relate 
delightful reminiscences of its 
history. 


Melrose, the home of Mr. 





% he 


happiness of her unfortunate mar- 
riage to Lewis Robards, who had 
already applied for a divorce from 
her. Here she remained for some 
time until Robards received the 
decree, when Andrew Jackson 
came down from Nashville and 
married her at Springfield, in the 
long drawing-room at the right of 
the hall. The house is unusually 
large, the rooms are thirty feet 
square, and the high ceilings give a 
feeling of immense space. There is 





True to the traditional conception of Southern architecture, Devereux 


is a perfect setting for a Civil War romance 


George Kelly, is another Georgian 
Colonial house of good propor- 
tions. In a park of beeches. oaks, 
and magnolias, a blue heron flew 
across a pool as we drove beside it 
to the house. This property has 
been in the Kelly family for gener- 
ations. It is their ancestral home, 
and they have kept the furniture 
in its original setting. Here is one 
of the best examples of a punkah 
to be found in the country. It 
swings from the ceiling in the 
dining-room, this ornately carved 
screen with the long cord that the 
slave pulled to keep the air cir- 
culating in the room. So few of 
the punkahs have remained in 
their original places that it was 
extremely interesting to find one 
that our modern substitute, the 
electric fan, had not superseded. 
The oldest house of this large 
group is Springfield, which was 
built by Thomas Marston Green 
in the seventeen-eighties. His 
slaves did the actual work of con- 
structing it, and the plan was his 
own. Here Mrs. Rachael Robards, 
the daughter of Colonel John 
Donalson of Nashville, visited 
Mrs. Green to escape from the un- 


a severity in the facade, a lack 
of ornamentation within, which 
characterize the earlier period of 
construction in the South. 

Dunlieth, the home of Mr. J. N. 
Carpenter, offers a different inter- 
est in the treatment of the white- 
pillared porches. Here the tall 
white columns are used on the 
front and on both sides of the 
house. The iron balconies replace 
the usual wooden rail here as at 
Stanton Hall. The watchtower is 
an important feature of this house, 
as it is on many houses along the 
river. The mail packets could be 
sighted from the little gallery, and 
the coming of the packet meant 
the bringing of news in the days 
before the telegraph. 

So much of the past lives again 
as the visitor sees these charming 
old houses that he can readily 
picture the days made vivid by 
the chronicles of history and 
romance. As he wanders through 
the quiet streets under the mag- 
nolia trees in blossom he 
again the gentle repose of an age 
that is gone, the days of ante 
bellum splendor in the loveliest 
mansions of the South. 


feels 


wT” 
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Econonieal tao of OAK 


can mirror ane Pood BE any room 


Is yours an airy, light ‘Colonial’ 
dining-room that looks out over a 
flowered garden from a little white 
clapboard house? An oak floor, beau- 
tifully grained and polished, can add 
to its simple cheeriness. Or are you 
thinking of a grave, dark paneled 
library where shelves of books look 
down from somber walls? Then 
rich, heavy floors of oak, mellowed 
with age, will add to its quiet dig- 
nity. Oak is gay and merry in a 
ballroom, friendly, welcoming and 
hospitable in a_ hallway... oak 
floors can mirror the mood of any 
room. 

And with all of its rare beauty 
and adaptability, Oak Flooring is 
comparatively inexpensive. It is 
a tremendously economical floor- 
ing. It is the standard of flooring 
materials. 

Many home owners have never 
realized the low cost of installing 
Oak Flooring. Knowing that it is 
used in the finest residences, in 


ballrooms, where beauty and dura- 
bility are demanded, they have 
always thought of it as an expensive 
floor. Yet it costs surprisingly little. 
Never much more than floors of 
softer woods, that soon wear and 
need replacement. Usually less than 
carpets and manufactured flooring 
coverings. And, like these perish- 
able substitutes, oak can be laid 
right over old worn floors. 


Have your architect, contractor 
or retail lumber dealer give you an 
estimate for furnishing your home, 
upstairs and down, with Oak Floor- 
ing. If you are building, be sure 
that floors of oak are specified. If 
you are buying, or renting, insist on 
the comfort, the cleanliness and the 
convenience of a home equipped 
with oak. Write for our interesting 
and informative free booklet, ““The 
Story of Oak Floors.” Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Association of the 
United States, 1246 Builders’ 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


THIS MASTER TRADE- 
MARK its stamped on 
the under side of all 
Oak Flooring produced 
by members of the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers 


Association of the FMA 
United States. It is LJ == 4d 
complete protection for 

you. Lach piece is air- 

seasoned and kiln-dried, then thoroughly in- 
spected and accurately graded, insuring uni- 


formly high quality. 

TuHere is beauty and character in 
the natural grain of Oak that lesser 
materials can never hope to express. 
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| Tue Distinctive Town 
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centre of the street, making a structures, and even their color 


2 at Oak Park, Illinois, 
ize 11x 8 feet 











FEATURES 


TO ENHANCE THE BEAUTY 
OF YOUR GARDEN 


To really enjoy a garden, to set it off to its best advan- 
tage — place a few Hartmann-Sanders architectural 
features at appropriate spots. 


It’s surprising what a great amount of charm can be 
added to any garden landscape by the simple addition 
of a stately pergola, pergola enclosure, rose arbor, 
trellis or shelter house. The added beauty that they 
provide far exceeds their nominal cost. 


Every Hartmann-Sanders architectural feature is the 
best of its kind, made of the best materials and comes 
to you painted one coat ready to assemble. 


Hartmann-Sanders’ designing department work with 
you in developing garden furniture suited to your 
particular garden scheme. There is cost for this 
service. 


no 


A BOOKLET OF PERGOLAS AND GARDEN 
HOUSES WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Hartmann-Sanders has published a large, profusely 
illustrated booklet which offers countless suggestions to 
those who seek distinction in their home surroundings. 

It shows page after page of beautiful pergolas, garden 
houses, ornamental fences, garden entrances, seats, rose 


atDOr: trellises, columns and garden accessories of all 


kinds. For the booklet, send 30 cents to Hartmann- 
Sanders Co., Factory and Showroom: 2163 Elston 
Avenue, Chicago. Eastern Office and Showroom, 


Dept. M, 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 





Koll Lock-Joint 
Columns used on 
Hartmann - Sanders 
architectural features 


cannot come apart. 





HARTMANN- SANDERS 


PERGOLAS COLONIAL ENTRANCES 


ROSE ARBORS 7 GARDEN 


KOLI 
EQUIPMENT 


COLUMNS 
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centre driveway of 40 or 50 feet, 
and two side driveways of about 
15 feet each. Most of the abutting 
lots were also planted with forest 
trees, chiefly elms, many of which 
are now fine specimens. Broad 
Street thirty years ago was a 
wooded parkway bordered by the 
finest homes of the town. Now 
the homes have disappeared and 
office buildings, apartments, and 
business houses line the street. 
Recently an ordinance was passed 
by the City Council at the in- 
stance of the commercial interests 
authorizing the removal of the 
trees and assessing 90 per cent of 
the cost on the abutting property 
owners on the theory of special 
benefit. There was a referendum 
on the ordinance and although it 


scheme had to be approved in 
advance by a committee of com- 
petent architects, and no altera- 
tion, not even the repainting of 
the house, could be made without 
similar approval. The wisdom of 
these drastic provisions has been 
proved, and the precedent of 
Roland Park was followed in 
Forest Hills, New York; Saint 
Francis Wood, San_ Francisco; 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland; and 
in the Country Club District of 
Kansas City. The distinction of 
good looks is preserved and un- 
sightly or undesirable structures 
kept out by protective restric- 
tions attached to every deed of 
land. 

Palos Verdes Estates, Califor- 
nia, one of the most recent of 





AN ATTRACTIVE FILLING STATION 77 ee Country Club die 


in Kansas City 


was favored by many of the 
property owners along the street, 
by business, by road contractors 
and politicians, there were tree 
lovers enough in Columbus to 
keep a distinctive Broad Street 
by an uncomfortably narrow 
margin of a few hundred votes in 
the 20,000 cast. If the people of 
a community want the distinction 
of shaded streets, they may have 
It. 

The distinction, however, that 
comes from the design and setting 
of the house will be only a tradi- 
tion unless there is found a more 
effective way to influence the de- 
sign of private building or until 
the public demand for the beauti- 
ful is reflected in law. There is 
much promise in the practice of 
proprietors in high-class subdivi- 
sions to retain the right to approve 
the design of all private struc- 
tures. In Roland Park, Baltimore, 
one of the earliest of the fine sub- 
divisions in our country, the plans 
for all buildings, fences, and other 


proprietary towns, has covered its 
entire area of 3200 acres with 
basic restrictions which include 
the set-up of the Palos Verdes 
Homes Association and the Palos 
Verdes Art Jury. The Homes 
Association interprets all restric- 
tions, maintains all community 
buildings and lands, and assesses 
and collects a special tax on the 
householders to cover the expenses 
of its work. The Art Jury must 
approve all plans for the construc- 
tion or alteration of any struc- 
tures. The restrictions have a 
further very unusual provision. 
Ordinarily restrictions lapse after 
twenty years, but in Palos Verdes 
they are in effect until January 1, 
1960, and continue from that time 
automatically for successive twen- 
ty-year periods. They may, how- 
ever, be modified if conditions 
warrant during the six months 
prior to January 1, 1960, or during 
the six months prior to the ex- 
piration of any of the twenty-year 
periods. 











People should bathe by appointment in some homes, or replace those over- 
worked, rust-clogged pipes with Chase Copper Water Tubing. 





AARSGEHE WIE97350 


A full tub. . 





blessings of Chase Copper Water Tubing. 


Do you wait for the water 
or does the water wait for you? 





‘HASE COPPER 
VATER TUBING 
‘omes ina coil, 
ends around cor- 
ers, and is 99.9% 
ure Papper: Chase Copper 
Vater ube Fittings are 
iarked and guaranteed. 





Why put up any longer with the dis- 
comforts of rust-clogged pipes when 
complete replacement with Copper 
Water Tubing 1s so easy and economical? 


oa ° ° 


Twenty minutes... fora bath that should 
take but three! Somebody turned a faucet 
downstairs — and all yow get is a tanta- 
lizing trickle. 

Annoying ... but think of what hap- 
pens all day long—housekeeping hindered, 
tempers ruffled, hours of precious time 
wasted. And all uncalled for in this mod- 
ern age. 

Today the trials and trib- 
ulations of rust-clogged pipes 
can be completely done away 
with. At moderate cost and 
with surprisingly little bother, 
bright and shining lines of 
Chase Copper Water Tubing 
can now be installed to bring 





CHASE 


The mark that identifies good 


you the comforts of clear water at full 
pressure from every faucet in your home. 

Your plumber will tell you this new- 
type flexible tubing permits him to 
replace wornout piping without needless 
tearing into walls and floors. In fact, he 
usually runs Chase Tubing right along- 
side the old rigid pipe. He uses it in 
long lengths, bends it around corners. 
Fittings are saved. Time is saved. And 
so are the paper, paint and tiling of your 
home. 

If you’d like to give your family the 
blessing of a water system of pure copper, 
that can’t rust, that can’t clog, 
that puts an end to expensive 
repairs, telephone your 
plumber. He’ll gladly estimate 
how little it will cost to mod- 
ernize your home with Chase 
Copper Water Tubing and 
Chase Copper Water Tube 
Fittings. 


brass and copper products 


CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—Waterbury, Conn. 


Jhase Leaders and Gutters—Chase Bronze Screen Cloth—Chase Plumbing Supplies— Chase Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use 
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. a quick bath... zip, and he’s away. Just one of the 
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Tue Beauty of the approach to this town in Vermont is marred 
by the placing of these billboards 


Protective restrictions need not was repealed in 1926, the experi- 
be the monopoly of high-class ence of Santa Barbara shows the 
subdivisions. Radburn, New Jer- great usefulness of an architec- 
sey, planned for a town of 25,000 tural board of review. There were 
people, has adopted much the very fewcases where the owner and 
same practice as Palos Verdes. the board did not get together, 
Radburn is not a poor man’s and the community was pro- 
town, but is within the means of foundly grateful for the protec- Yq U R 
families of moderate income. A_ tion against bad design. 


house of six rooms and bath may Can we look forward to a time PERSONAL FITTING 

































be had for as little as S80oo. when the distinction that comes 
rel |. Santa Daviars kemecastacce ee ee eee OBLEM 
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sible precedent in the ordinance preserved in all made-to-order 
All are Tea PE a = 
; passed in 1925 establishing the towns and in outlying subdivi- AN INTIMA 
Set the table. Gather first municipal architectural board sions by protective restrictions DISCUSSIO 
> ie S 2) : . . s “ - = . 
round e. Pull of review in the United States. and art juries? There is so much 
up chairs foot- Iwo years before the passage of economic, as well as esthetic, rea- toate 
stools. vtretch «out this ordinance the Community _ son for this protection that some o the women 
before the hearth and Arts Association had prepared the legal way not now existing should demands the sty 
BEEN SIS NEU way by organizing an advisory be found to extend to all com- rightness that on 
DICW = committee of f architects to ore Se the protection now en- made-to-measu 
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Tie " ope cies had refused loans except on _ private buildings cannot be legally advice from expe) 
ae ; buildings approved by this com- prohibited by community action, | dGressmakers on me 
The eaighee Ss mittee. When the earthquake other offenses as serious and as | ing personal feed 
warmth and hospitality © destroyed two thirds of the build- damaging to the good appearance problems 
which marked the ol¢ ings on Estado, the business street of the community can be and have i 
New ei homes, of the city, the community de- _ been effectively stopped by muni- Adjustments for ul 
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standards of design resulted inthe _ residential section may build a 


ordinance of 1925, which required one-story projection in his front mately discussed | 


Colonial Reproductions «# 












will add character to an that all plans must be submitted yard and use it or lease it for a this fully illustrates 
entire room. to an architectural board of re- store. It may be years before dressmaking manu} 
= Authentic in every view. li the owners refused to other stores are built in the block, _..The New Rutteric 
= detail, these charm- follow changes s sugge ested by this but the action of this one owner Dressmaker 
ing cupboards, tables, board they had a se of appeal puts a blight on the street asa | [ 
chairs and footstools to the City C coun for a public place of residence. Values shrink 320 pages . . . 480 illustrations ... $ 
are patterned after the hearing. and the street is said to be in wherever Butterick Patterns are sold, and 
best of the Early In eight months the Santa _ transition. Zoning has changed your own bookstore, or by mail, $1.65, posta 
American work. Barbara Board of Review passed this by limiting the business prepaid. The coupon is for your convenieng 


They will match and on two thousand building per- places to certain definitely marked =I il j 
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in America. sections. Please send me the New Butteni¢ 
Before zoning, the best resi- |- Dressmaker. | enclose $1.65% 
; dential part of a town could be TF check © money order. 
excellent designs furnished exploited for apartment house : 
tc ne Even an industry, which was not Name. 2 eee 
Address: 22a aan _s 
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2. 
Cushman Reproduc toms 
of loday are the antique. Sof tomorrow 


H. T. CUSHMAN -— 
MANUFACTURING CO. : 
Desk No. B 3 


No. Bennington, Vermont 
Kindly send brochures of 
ductions and nam 
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It is not only quiet now 


_.. but will remain q 


because 
all the machinery 
is sealed up tight, 
hermetically sealed 
...and permanently 


oiled 


How many claims you 
hear about quiet refrigerators! Almost 
any new tefrigerator is quiet. But how are 
you going to pick the one that will stay 
quiet always? 


Step into a General Electric showroom, 
and your question will be answered. There 
you will see how quietly a General Elec- 
tric Refrigerator may be expected to run 
in your home—not merely for a week or 
two, but for years. 


The General Electric Company would 
not claim that any make of refrigerator is 
“absolutely silent.” Silence is a big word. 
Even the flame of your gas stove is not 
absolutely silent. As a test, turn on the 
gas. Hear its hissing as it rushes through 
the jets! So we avoid such rash words as 
“absolute silence.” But quietness—incred- 
ible quietness —we promise you. Quietness 
the day you buy, and quietness always. 


On top of each General Electric Refrig- 
erator is a round steel casing scarcely big- 
ger than a hat box. Within it there is 
sealed the entire mechanism that will op- 
erate the General Electric Refrigerator for 
years—quietly, economically, dependably 
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—without a thought or worry. And 
sealed up with it is a permanent oil sup- 
ply, assuring you of that same smocth 
quietness, that dependable service always. 
Dirt, that causes wear and noise, is shut 
outside forever. Moisture, rust—the be- 
ginnings of breakdowns and repairs—can 
never get within. General Electric mech- 
anism is sealed up tight — hermetically 
sealed—not only against noise, but against 
trouble and expense. 


Of the hundreds of thousands of Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigerator owners, not one 
has paid a solitary cent for service! 

For descriptive booklet, write section Q-3, Elec- 


tric Refrigeration Department, General Electric 
Company, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


uiet always 





Quietness 
is just ONE advantage 


READ THESE OTHERS 


1. All machinery hermetically 
sealed in one steel casing and 
PERMANENTLY oiled. 


2. Low running cost —a few cents 
a day. 


3. Anaccessible freezing regulator. 
4. Anall-steel, warp-proof cabinet. 


5. Sanitary all-porcelain chilling 
chamber. 


6G. Food storage area most spa- 
cious. 


7. Mounted on legs—easy to 
clean. 


8. Electrical, therefore modern. 


9. Backed by the most compre- 
hensive guarantee ever given a 
refrigerator, 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 


ALL ‘STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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TILES 


FOR BRILLIANT 
Prrsonarrry in home decoration ACH IEVE ME NT | N Achieve it with hand-wrought, 


quality-conceived Mosaic Tiles. 


... that subtle touch of you p 
yourself... finds its widest TO DAYS | NTE£ R IORS You know they last from genera- 


expression through the fine, the enduring, the genu- 
ine. Thus it is that real tiles—Mosaic Tiles—are 
chosen for floors and walls. Good taste insists on 
them. Good judgment prescribes them. No need 


to have the standardized. Achieve your own beauty. 


tion to generation. . . offering the economy as well 
as the beauty of the genuine. Considering this, the 
cost of installation is truly. modest ... the first 
and last...a life-long investment in home 
contentment. 


Write for your copy of the booklet, ‘‘Mosatc 
Tires 1N Cotor.’’ It contains an abundance 


. Kg Th Z 24772 € ‘ 
roducts, which include of color illustrations and suggestions about the 
f di c ] 
er designs, use of tile in the home, which you will find valu- 
] 1 als SAIC,”’ 


able if you plan to build or remodel. Your copy 


is gladly sent on request. 


Finely Wrought Keramic Tiles 


[HE Mosaic TILE Co., 203 Coopermill Road, Zanesville, O. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 

































jisy or offensive enough to be 
‘pped as a nuisance, could be 
ablished there. There are many 
+h undesirable mixtures in 
erican cities. Since the adop- 
n of zoning, such structures 
Jhnot be built and such uses are 
_bhibited in residence districts. 
lIn addition to protecting the 
idential sections against the 
asion by business, by apart- 
nts, or by industry, zoning 
ulations prevent the wrong 
ation of a house on a lot. Side 
rds, front yards, and rear yards 
required which stop the crowd- 
together of houses, keep out 
ck-lot buildings, establish set- 
cks, and give the house a more 
reeable setting. 
The modern triple threat men- 
ing alike the rural road and 
y street corner is the billboard, 
e filling station, and the wayside 
nd. Some progress has been 
ade in curbing their bad influ- 
ce. Many of the largest na- 
nal advertisers have endorsed 
e policy of restricting outdoor 
vertising to commercial dis- 
icts. The organized outdoor ad- 
rtising industry announced in 
25 among its new standards 
at structures would not be 
uated in purely residential dis- 
icts, in the vicinity of public 
rks or buildings where the sur- 
unding neighborhood is residen- 
al, or in locations that interfere 
ith the view of natural beauty 
ots. 
A few states have attempted to 
mit the size and number of bill- 
ards by license fees. It may be 
uestionable practice to license a 
ad thing, but if this method of 
estraint is to be effective, much 
eavier fees must be imposed. 
the charges on billboards in 
‘uropean countries are many 
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Tue Distinctive Town 
(Continued from page 356) 


times greater than ours. The peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, by a very 
large majority vote, adopted more 
than ten years ago a constitutional 
amendment which permitted the 
regulation and restriction by law 
of ‘advertising on public ways, 
in public places and on private 
property within public view.’ 
But the rules and regulations 
adopted by the State Department 
of Public Works are still ineffec- 
tive, pending a decision on their 
constitutionality from the State 
Court. 

Eventually the filling stations 
on the city street and the wayside 
stations on the rural highways 
which are fittest will survive, for 
competition is producing better 
buildings and better surroundings. 

The effectiveness of zoning as a 
weapon against all three of these 
undesirables is not fully appre- 
ciated. Since they are all business 
structures they can be absolutely 
excluded from the residential sec- 
tions of villages, towns, and cities 
where obviously they are the most 
damaging. It is as logical and as 
legal for counties to have the right 
to zone and to establish business 
districts limited in size and in 
number on the highways outside 
of incorporated places. By con- 
fining the signs and the stands and 
the stations to these business 
zones, the littering of the country 
road would be effectively stopped. 
Even more far-reaching in its 
effect would be the zoning of 
state highways, and bills for this 
purpose have already been pre- 
sented to the legislatures of several 
states. 

Towns, like people, can lose 
their’ distinctive personality 
whether it is inherited or acquired. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of 
distinction. 





An Artist’s GARDEN 
(Continued from page 303) 


| 

of a sunbeam breaks through the 
foliage and touches a leafy spray, 
‘ender shoot, or slender long- 
temmed floweret. One longs to 
inger amid the woodsy fragrance 
of its deep rich loam, lichens, and 


nossy turf, and among the 
shadowy blossoms that love deep 
shade. Fairfield’s novel garden 
ncites expectancy, a constant 
waiting some exceptional feature 
or some new experience, which is 
zratified in both approaches to 
che beechwood. That on _ the 
shady side leads up a steep ascent 
of beech-log steps, set with dainty 
dwarf ferns. The second guides 





between subtly colorful flower 
beds containing hues of azure, 
turquoise, sapphire, and ultra- 
marine, then on to the edge of 
the wood within which we find a 
planting of Hosta, aubrietia, iris, 
and many other flowers, in all the 
lovely pinkish-purple shades. 

Of the manifold flora, only a 
few of which may be mentioned, 
we note the gardener’s preferences 
for some which he utilizes many 
times in their different colorings 
to meet divergent needs. Among 
the favorites are rhododendrons 
— purple, lilac, bluish-pink, crim- 
son, old rose; aubrietia in many 
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One of the charming homes that Wallace & Warner, Architects, have designed 
for Philadelphia's best suburbs. This home is at Minden Manor, and is made 
both cozy and healthful with Cabot's Quilt. 


Money for You 


Comfort and health are the two finest things 
to sell, and we have been selling them for 38 


years. A house or apartment without insula- 
tion will soon be as rare in America as an 
Indian tepee! 


But here is something more. When choosing an 
insulator, choose Cabot’s Quilt. It has often 
cut down heating plant and radiators enough 
to save a quarter of the annual coal bills. 


{n a home like the one above, this saving may 
be from $30 to $40 a year. You will be warm in 
winter and cool in summer; two great factors 
for the health of your family. 


Cabot’s 


Heat-Insulating, Noise-Deadening 


Quilt 


This Coupon Brings a Valuable New Book 








The Incorporated 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
New YORK, CHICAGO, PHI 


HB-3-30 
LADELPHIA 
Offices also at ae 

ITY, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRAN > 


KANSAS C 
MINNEAPOLIS, PORTLAND, AND SEATTLE 


Gentlemen: Please send me your QUILT BOOK. 
( Write your name and address in the margin below ) 
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as you wish—and you will from the woods of the Pyrenees, 
find nothing excels “Beautiful pines from Swiss and Austrian 
SHEN PeRTENaTT : little blossom- 


birch” for interior woodwork, mountain slopes, 
veneer panels, doors and floors. ing weed 





Its indescribable beauty in marvel- 
ous transparent stains that enrich 
the attractive birch grain, wins 











the enthusiastic admiration of all zat es aaa 

who see it. Available in many col- 2 a 
ors and tones, these new finishes ; aaa aa 
permita different decorative scheme ese eaeral as Sreusiig 
for each room—all equally lovely. See ee Oar 5 Sa Re EN 
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COZIes 


GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE—FREE 


much in é 





THE BIRCH MERS. ASSOCIATION 
211 F. R. A. Buiiding, Oshkosh, Wis. 








bell, lupine, iris, cranesbill, and 
wild hyacinth; the purple-blues 
include larkspur, Camassia, corn- 
flower, and cultivated hyacinth. 
Fine landscape grouping of trees 
and shrubbery is not uncommon, 
with particular emphasis on shape. 
Here color is carried to tree effects 
as well, illustrated in a pictur- 
esque blue-gray fir tree upon 


1 


1 


the grass-green lawn, which also 


has its sundial recorder of t 
fleeting hours bankec 
mary and mossy sax 

One feels a vital quality behind 
this simple floral planning, lent 
by its practical purpose. In a 
marvelous way it ties all together; 
yet the garden’s charm has never 
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been sacrificed to the industrial 
In the past quarter of a 


century its most marked influence 






has been on woolens: and the 
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The radiator is in the room. ..E 
how different! Now it is a charm 
addition to the furniture ... aS€ 
ing table, ora console, or a windd 
seat. And the change was madé 
slipping a Mullins Enclosure of 
the iron fixture. 


Mullins Enclosures are made of fini 
furniture steel, finished in Wala 
Mahogany or Old Ivory. . . in kee 
ing with your furnishings. They 
right over your radiators, with¢ 
moving or altering a thing. And| 
ways, wherever they are, they gua 
your walls from ‘heat smudge.” 





We have an interesting free book 
on Mullins Enclosures and the 
adaptability to any surroundings T 


coupon will bring it. 





l 


RADIATOR ENCLOSURE 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, 
45 Depot St.. Salem. Ob 
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E remplifying 
the 
THOUGHT of DETAIL 


LEAVENS 
Fini hed to You 
FURNITURE 


Catalog on request 










William Leav ens & Co. 
Inc. 
52 Canal Street 
BOSTON 











Ancient Beauty 
recreated in Pewter pieces 
of Modern Utility 







Made after an ancient formula, Pewter by 
Poole has the durability, the softly-gleam- 
ing lustre of rare old English Pewter; the 
designs faithfully reproduce the inspired 
masterpieces of early American Craftsmen. 







| 

| See it at smart jewelry and gift shops — 

i - 1 - - 

: made in hundreds of beautiful pieces for 
every decorative and utilitarian purpose. | 
Look for the Poole trademark. | 


Write for illustrated catalogue 


POOLE SILVER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. | 


.. PEWTER 
> e POOLE 2 





r Order 
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THe Housrt CONFIDENTIAL 


Continued from page 322) 


But at this point his father and 
mother hastily changed the sub- 
ject. We were at the rear of the 
house now, admiring the sleeping 
porch. Presently | heard Gregory 
say in an undertone to Lucinda, 
‘There’s one room that | don’t 
want Hewlett to see, and that’s 
my little north study. I think I’ll 
run in and lock it before we look 
inside. If he’s never once seen 
the room, perhaps it won’t occur 


_to him that he can go in.’ 


‘Just as you say,’ agreed Lu- 
cinda dubiously. “But where zs 
Hewlett?’ 

We all looked around. He had 
entirely disappeared. Gregory 
rushed to investigate the back 
garden, and Phineas started for 
the road. But just then out 
from the front corner of the house 
came Hewlett, wreathed in smiles. 
Around his neck was a great ruff 
made of paper, layers and layers 
of it, fluttering in all directions 
as he came. 

‘Oh, I’m afraid he’s spoiled 
your morning newspaper,’ apolo- 
gized Lucinda to Phineas. ‘It 
seems to be his latest amusement, 
tearing holes in papers and put- 
ting them on over his head.’ 

“Never mind,’ said Phineas. 
“He looks like a little medizval 
herald.’ 

“Medieval nothing!’ exploded 
Gregory, coming up. ‘That’s not 
the morning paper! Those are my 
paper patterns of all the furni- 
ture!’ 

It was too true. The only 
wonder was that Hewlett in so 
short a time could have made 
so clean a sweep. The pattern 
of the big desk from Gregory’s 
study hung down, tabard fashion, 
front and back. The curving 
contour of the grand piano swept 
out behind like the train of a royal 
cloak. 

“Look what’s coming down the 
road,’ said I, with stoic fatalism. 
And there, just turning in at the 
driveway, was the van. 

Divesting Hewlett of his paper 
patterns and handing me the 
baby, Gregory and Lucinda flew 
into the house to whisk the pat- 
terns into place again. Phineas, 
further honoring me with the 
cat basket, went down to the 
drive to greet the moving men. 
This left me with Hewlett and 
the cat and the baby. The baby 
was fast asleep, but that is more 
than could be said for Hewlett 
or the cat. 

It is strange what a commotion 
a slumbering infant will sleep 
through. Hewlett and I, deposit- 
ing the cat hamper in the glassed- 
in sun porch, improvised a crib 
for the baby in the corner of the 
window box, padding it with 
everybody’s Very cau- 


coats. 


tiously, then, we opened the can 
of salmon. And _ very, very 
cautiously we considered what 
would be the safest method of 
presenting the saucer of salmon 
to the cat. By crouching down 
and gazing through the slats of 
the cat basket, we could discern 
Puss-Puss glaring out severely 
at us, like a lion in a circus parade, 
He did not look as if he were 
exactly in a homelike mood. But 
at this point Gregory stepped 
in and relieved us of our dilemma 
by taking the whole cat outfit to 
the cellar, salmon and all, until 
the moving men should go. Then 
Hewlett and I, from the sun- | 
porch window, watched the men 
unload. 

Does anything look more out | 
of place than household goods | 
being hoisted about in the open } 
air against a landscape white } 
with snow? The furniture takes 
on a refugee expression, chilly and 
miscellaneous. But this furniture 
was very interesting, and these 
men were very quick. We could 
hear them talking to each other 
as they went past our window. 
They said Lucinda’s piano was | 
one of the worst makes, a very | 
unsatisfactory piano. Give them 
a neat little upright any day — | 
not so heavy. And they referred 
to the extra electric-light bulbs as | 
‘the eggs.’ Presently Phineas ap- 
peared at our door. 

‘The woman Gregory engaged 
to help Lucinda to-day has come,’ 
said he. ‘She’s in the kitchen. 
Lucinda’s busy. Can you tell her 
what to dor’ 

“What sort is she?’ I asked. 

“She’s what Rosamond Hatha- 
way calls a Black Fairy,’ whis- 
pered Phineas. ‘She looksefficient. 
The men are almost through.’ 

“Then tell her where I put the 
things to heat up for luncheon,’ 
said I, ‘including my lunch cloth 
and dishes. And bring me the 
vase and the box of flowers from 
the back of the car.’ 

Phineas returned with the flow- 
ers, and Hewlett and I arranged 
them. Then Phineas offered to 
remain on guard by the im 
promptu cradle for a moment 
while I stole out with Hewlett to 










“place the flowers on the table. 


We came back just in time to hear 
the moving men say good-bye. 

‘We were sorry to be late,’ said 
one of the men to Lucinda, ‘but 
we had bad luck all the way until 
I happened to find the broom.’ 

‘The broom?’ inquired Lucinda, 
mystified. 

“Yes’m,’ said the moving man, 
‘| happened to find we was 
carryin’ a broom on board. You 
know we don’t do that.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Gregory in 
astonishment. 
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DibeevGEesN LITERALLY, THAT IF TODAY 
MesUeM MER: HOME, YOU NEED ONLY 
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Tue pHotocrapn BELOW 
sows one of the Hodgson Houses 
hw in use. We built it in sections, 
sipped it all ready to erect. There 
i stands, and will stand through the 
tars—staunch, watertight, comfort- 
ble, wearing its individual charm 


jith the simple dignity of a dwelling 
Herz 1s THE FLOOR-PLAN of the Hodgson House shown 





| good taste—in harmony with its 


below. Our booklet also pictures and prices furnishings, 
and lawn and garden equipment—bird houses, dog 


ickground. 
8 kennels, arbors, picket fences, poultry-houses, etc. 


We build Hodgson Houses of the 
Selected 


toof cedar and Douglas fir are used 


est materials. weather- 


1 construction. Walls, floors and 


vof are insulated with Celotex. The 


-ctions fit tightly together, held 


Cr 
gid by heavy key bolts. Your house 


} 6 ° 
rill last for years without repairs, 


ind you can enlarge it quickly at any 
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READY — 


PUTTING wr 





YOU HAVE? He Site FOR 
TO CHOOSE YOURS HODGSON 
VMOUCR ER EADY 


LO? MOY E- iN 





time without spoiling the plan. 
If you've postponed building a va- 
cation home because you dread the 
confusion, delay and unexpected ex- 
penses of building, choose a Hodgson 
House. You can have it erected with 
a little local help—or, if you prefer, 
we will send a Hodgson construction 


foreman to supervise the whole job. 


Send today for our free illustrated 
book J. 


of plan and arrangement, gives photo- 


It shows a great variety 
Cc 


graphs and prices. Write to E. F. 
Hodgson Co., r108 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass., or 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City Florida 


branch at Bradenton. 


HODGSON /fouses 
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fame ing isnt it!-- 

And so convenient! 
Vou guests will appreciate 


the beauty of your “BTC 
Hostess’” set—its rich coloring, 
artistic patterns and graceful 
lines. They will exclaim, too, 
about its comfort and con- 
venience. 

A “BIC Hostess’’ set is es- 
sential to any fine home—for 
bridge or for any other oc- 
casion requiring extra table and 
chairs. Made of pressed steel, 
it will last a life-time. All 
edges are turned under to pre- 
vent tearing the filmiest dress. 
There is a range of eleven 
modern color combinations to 
afford a selection perfectly 
suited to your tastes and deco- 
rative scheme. 


Mitton C. Worx, now broadcast- 
ing bridge lessons over WEAF under 











omfortable chairs ars 
he “*BTC Hostess’ 


Ebée 7 


The Brewer-Titchener Corp. 
S Cortland, N.Y. 


430 Port Watson St. 
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Continued f 


‘Brooms is very good luck in a 
house, but very bad luck on a 
van, explained our moving man. 
“You could n't have been expected 
to know it; but in the part of the 
uuntry I come from folks is 
always movin’, and we get to 
know the ropes. You won’t.find 

moving company 
in my part of the country that’ll 
take a broom. Maybe they'll 
take a broom if the lady insists 
upon it, but they’ll throw it out 
of the van as soon as they’re out 
of sight, unless it’s a very short 
haul. And then they’ll say they 
lost the broom. I won’t deceive 
you that way. Up in the hills last 
night I happened to see there 
was a broom wrapped up with all 
them tools you had in storage, 
and | took it out and thrun it 
into the woods. And after that 
we come along fine without any 
more bad luck. You don’t never 
want to ask a movin’ company 
to transport a broom!’ 

Greatly impressed, we watched 
them rumble away. And then, 
announcing that luncheon was 
ready, Phineas and I tactfully 


anywheres 


m page 300 


departed too. 

‘Don’t you think we ought to 
make Lucinda and Gregory a 
present of a new broom?’ asked 
Phineas; and we sped to a hard- 
ware store. 

Half an hour later we stole 
around through the back garden 
to the front of the House Confi- 
dential. We had written a good- 
luck message on a brightly colored 
streamer. This we tied to the 
broomstick, and planted the broom 
firmly by its handle in a drift of 
snow, so that the message flapped 
out from it like a pennant in the 
rising wind. Then we rang the 
doorbell as if for a May basket, 
and fleetly ran. 

We heard the front door open 
just as we made our escape 
through the garden into the lower 
road. We heard Lucinda and 
Gregory call and laugh. And then 
we caught just a glimpse of 
Gregory racing out around the 
corner of the house and waving 
the broom at us, as we blew him 
a magic salute of nine lucky 
squawks on the klaxon, and 
drove away. 








Our Home Buitpers Service PLANtTs 
Tuest Housts 


(Continued from page 325) 


Bordering the straight path that 
leads to the front door is a ground 
cover of Exonymus radicans vege- 
tus Which ends in two specimen 
plants. On the lawn are oak trees 
which again are in character with 
the other planting selected. 

[t is assumed that this lot is in a 
real-estate development that gives 

ccess to the garage, hence no 
drive is shown on the plan. The 
lanting stops at the left corner 
od specimen of laurel, 
with an Andro- 


is also evergreen. 
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ong the northeast side 








itn KAnbAatias anasto 
pir@a vai fité? and deutZla 
on eacn side the Kitchen door. 
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D€ n re bittersweet framing 


the kitchen wing, and common 
lilacs forming a screen against the 
garage. 

A hedge is shown around three 
sides of the lot, which may be 
of common Japanese barberry — 
which has early foliage, excellent 
fruit and twig, and is good withever- 
greens — or of clipped hemlock. 

In the corner between the ter- 
race and the garage is a small 
formal garden which should have a 
wall on the farther side to com- 
plete its enclosure. This is shown 
with four central flower beds and 
borders separated by  flagg 
paths. This might be planted with 
perennials, or with early spring 
bulbs and annuals. 
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CHAMBERLIN WEATHER 
STRIPS Assure Draught 
Proof, Comfortable, Uniform 
ly Heated Rooms and 20% 


There must be a crack — around 
those windows and doors of yours! 
Otherwise you couldn't open of 
close them. But these cracks bring 
plenty of trouble. They are the 
principal source of draughts that 
make your house chilly and uncom 
fortable, hard to heat—that waste 
26% of your heat and admit snow. 
rain and dust. Why not stop these 
annoyances at once with Chamberlin 
Weather Strips? Chamberlin 
mechanics will install them for you. 
This factory - direct-to-consume 
service, exclusively a Chamberlin 
feature, assures you permanent satis- 
faction. You save enough fuel to pay 
for the job in 2 to 5 years. Enjoy real 
home comfort and save money) 
Write for facts and costs today. 
What Chamberlin Plasti- 
Calk Also Means to You 


There are cracks !<” to 34” wide) 
around window and door frames) 
in masonry buildings. They cause) 
an additional 4% heat loss and! 
admit dust and soot that soil your 
walls, curtains and drapes. Cham- 
berlin Plasti-Calk, as applied by 
Chamberlin mechanics, seals these 
cracks for good. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIF 
COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 


Over 100 Factory Sales-Instcallation Branches 
throughout the United Srates 







CHAMBERLIN 
\WEATHERISTRIPS | 


I SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD ? 
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Give me some idea how much it will 
cost to Chamberlin Weather Scrip © 
and Plasti-Calk___§_—s windows, 
= | dows: 





Name 





Address 








OUR HOME—you want it com- 

fortable—warm in winter and 
cool in summer. ‘That means you 
must use insulation. You also want 
to build it substantially—and eco- 
nomically. Here’s an _ insulation 
material that combines all these ad- 
vantages—Insulite. 


Consider strength—in a recent labo- 
ratory test of the four best known 
insulating boards, it was proved 
that... Insulite is 14% stronger. 


You can prove this greater strength 
) by driving a nail a half inch in from 
_the edge and through a board o 
Insulite. Loop a strong cord around 
the nail, and with hand scales see 
how much greater pull is required to 
tear the nail through Insulite than 
_ through any other insulating board 
similarly tested. 
Insulite is made from the strong, 
'tough fibers of spruce and other 
northern woods—it is chemically 
treated to resist moisture and is not 
subject to deterioration. Used as 
sheathing, Insulite has several times 
the bracing strength of lumber hori- 
—zontally applied, and as a plaster 


Pnsulate with 


\ 





look for these 
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features in your 
insulating material 
STRENGTH base it grips plaster with twice the 


strength of wood lath. And the use 
of this stronger insulating board is 
economical—it takes the place of 
non-insulating materials, reduces 
your fuel bill by sealing in the heat, 
and, in large rigid units, easily and 
quickly applied, reduces ae costs, 
sometimes as much as 5 


Now, consider insulation efficiency 
—here’s a simple test. Place a cube 





and of ice on a piece of Insulite over an 

automatic electric iron set at hot. 

PROTECTION Check the time required for the heat 
against to pass through the Insulite and melt 


HEAT ana COLD 


the ice. Make the same test with 
other insulating boards. ‘The result 
is convincing. Insulite, full %inch 
thick, means 1242% more effi- 
cient insulation than ordinary 
Y% insulating boards. 


Make these two tests—then we 
know that when you build or re- 
model you will specify Insulite to 
your architect, contractor or builder. 


| THE INSULITE COMPANY 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 40C 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 






THE INSULITE COMPANY 

1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 40C 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: Please send me your free book, ‘‘l 
creasing Home Enjoyment,’’ also a FREE SAMPLE 
of Insulite to use in these two tests. 
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{with NATURAL STON 


a 


Endowed by Nature with soft radiant colors, Briar 
Hill Golden Tone Ashlar Wall Facing provides 
distinction—individuality—plus the enduring 
grandeur of natural stone. 


And, surprising but true, this exquisite Ashlar can 
be used in even the moderate-priced residence 
without burdening the building budget. 


Interesting literature, showing this beautiful 
natural sandstone in full color, has been prepared. 


Write for free Bulletin MB-I. 


THE BRIAR HILL STONE COMPANY 
Glenmont, Ohio 
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—for the Home 











For Anyone to Whom Stairs are a Hardship 


the INCLIN-ATOR offers a simple, safe and reliable means of | 
ascent and descent. You can forget that stairs exist. 
The INCLIN-A TOR folds up when not in use and does not 
interfere with the customary use of the stairway. In appearance 
it resembles a piece of high-grade furniture. 

Operated by the touch of an electric button. Strong, du- 
rable, and will last a lifetime. Special attachments for invalids. 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1412 Vernon Street, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Complete information and name of nearest 
representative given on request, 
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Originators and manufacturers of Simplified 
Electric Passenger Lifts for the Home. 
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A Glossary of 
NEEDLECRAFT TERMS 


To many people the needle is merely the symbol of drudgery and th 
overflowing workbasket. To many others, however, it is a tool 
artistic expression as important as the pen to the poet or the brush 0 
the artist. Undoubtedly this is less true to-day than it was in forme 
times when life was a more leisurely affair; when woman’s place was in} 
the home and the art of embroidery one of the few outlets for her skill} 
and imagination. But in spite of the rush of our modern existence a 
the competition of countless other forms of self-expression, needlework 
seems to be enjoying a revival unknown since the days when our grand- 
mothers laboriously stitched samplers or elaborately embroidered pic 
tures of tombs and weeping willows on white satin. 

In view of this recent revival of certain types of embroidery the 
following glossary of needlework terms describing some of the more 
important stitches and their history may be of interest. 


APPLIQUE: a cut-out pattern ap- 
plied to a background and sewed or 
pasted down, the edges having 
either a cord, ribbon, or stitching to 
bind them. A very suitable style for 
broad effects and especially popular 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when it was used for ec- 
clesiastical work and also for domes- 


tic hangings. 

BARGELLO (or Florentine work): 
produced by the cushion stitch ona 
canvas foundation, a blunt needle 
being used. The original patterns 
were generally zigzag bands divid- 
ing the ground, and this work was 
used for chair and stool coverings 
during the seventeenth century. 
This prismatic type of embroidery 
has recently been revived. 


COUCHING: the method by which 
one thread is sewn down by another 
thread upon the material. Cord, 
braid, or bundles of tiny threads 
may also be couched. This method 
was much used in gold-thread em- 
broidery which was popular in the 
seventeenth century, especially for 
ecclesiastical work. 


CREWELWORK: embroidery done 
with loosely twisted worsted yarn, 
used for hangings since early in the 
seventeenth century. 


CUSHION STITCH: a short straight 
stitch formerly used to fill in back- 
grounds in embroidery and now 
used on coarse canvas, producing an 
effect like weaving. 


LAID WORK: an elaborate kind of 
couching. The stitches are laid 
down loosely on the surface of the 
material and then sewn down by 
cross lines of stitching. The Japa- 
nese use laid work more extensively 
than any other type of embroidery. 


PETIT POINT (or tent stitch): a 
term often used generically to de- 
scribe the needlework that most 

It is a 

short slanting stitch worked in even 


nearly imitates tapestry. 


lines from left to right upon an 
open-mesh material like canvas, in 


QUILTING: fastening together 


RAISED WORK: formed by a layer 


SATIN STITCH: worked in close 


TAMBOUR STITCH: a stitch which 


TURKEY 
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either silk or wools which entirely. 
cover the background. It enjoyed 
great favor in England during the| 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight-| 
eenth centuries, being used for fine’ 
upholsteries, and has recently been 
revived in this country. 


several layers of material by stite’ 

ing through them, the lines of stitclam 
ing made to form a design. This” 
work was known in early times and 
quilted garments were worn under 
armor in the Middle Ages. It wa 7 
later used not only for coverlets, 
but for hangings and many types of 
garments. 


¥ 


of padding placed in the material” 
and worked over with threads. | 
This was popular during the four- | 
teenth century and was carried to 
excess during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, particularly in England where 
“stump work,’ in which figures were 
stuffed like dolls, was developed. 


parallel lines over a design produc- 
ing a satiny surface nearly alike on 
both sides. 


derives its name from the tambour 
frames shaped like a drumhead and 
said to have originated in China, 
on which the materia! to be em- | 
stretched. Chinese | 
embroidery has remained unchanged 


broidered is 


for centuries and no more beautiful 
work has ever been done than the 
old embroidery on mandarin robes. 
The Chinese claim to have practised 
this art since 3000 B.c. 


WORK: embroidery in 
imitation of Oriental rugs and 
carpets which appeared in the six- 
teenth century. It was worked in 
worsted and used for table covers, 
cushions, and chair seats. Eastern 
patterns were superseded by floral 
ones characteristic of the Renais- 
sance, and these in turn gave way to 
eighteenth-century designs. 
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rIME—THAT TOUGH OLD TESTER 
FINDS A FOE THAT FIGHTS HIM OFF 


Many generations ago, Time—That Tough Old Tester—began his fight with fe 
genuine puddled wrought iron. Against that sturdy metal of which Reading fer vous Prete nen 
5-point pipe is made, Time first used his most potent weapon, corrosion. Forever Marks 


Year after year after year, Time poured his corrosive mixtures over and through All. ae 





5-point pipe trying to set in action the destruction which men call rust. But 
no loop-holes could Time find—filaments of silicious slag barred the way. 
Only pipe made of genuine puddled wrought iron has proved that it can 
thus fight off the test of Time —the only conclusive pipe test known. 






Make your first cost of pipe the last cost, avoiding damaging leaks, by insist- 
ing on Reading genuine puddled wrought iron pipe. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 


GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON ho. “ea pecan — ve 


EADING 


DIAMETERS RANGING FROM Y¥% TO 20 INCHES 





Fcience and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
a PA WP EF AT EY ERLE TT I ER ET EIT SATE RIS ER PRE ERT, SET RETESET 
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Winthrop Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 


No. 5102 


Flat-Top Highboy 


Of the Queen Anne period. Comes in Maple 
with wooden knobs or Mahogany with 
solid brass pulls. 


Price $140.00 Mahogany 
$150.00 Maple 


$25.00 with order, balance upon receipt of 
merchandise. Freight allowed to all points 
in U.S. Safe arriva! of Winthrop Furniture 
assured. Illustrated folders of Winthrop Re- 
productions or Uphols d Furniture sent 
on request. Kindly address Dept. B., stating 


what type is of particular interest. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


424 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


oF 


Pewter Salt Shaker, 434’ 
high, $3.75. Pewter Open 
Salt Dish 1144” high, 3” di- 
ameter, $2.75. Produced by 
PLYMOUTH PEWTER 
CO., Subsidiary of Win- 
throp Furniture Co., 424 
Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 
For descriptive portfolio 
address Dept. H. 





Made tor 
Cozy Fires 


OME fireplaces are 

cold—fires won’t burn 
properly — smoke pours 
into the room—so they are 
never lighted. If you want 
your open fires to be cozy, 
cheerful and warm, have 
your fireplaces built ac- 
cording to construction 
plans in the Donley Book 
of Successful Fireplaces. 
These plans plus Donley 
Fireplace Equipment 
assure success. The Book 
also contains 100 fireplace 
designs. Send 25¢ for your 
copy. 35c in Canada and 
west of the Mississippi. 


THE DONLEY 
BROTHERS CO. 
13930 Miles Ave. Cleveland... 
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BEAUTIFUL 


THE SACRED THORN OF GLASTONBURY 


BY MAUD KAY SITES 


To Glastonbury, where the Winter 


‘Thorn 


Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our 


Lord. 


N National Cathedral Close, 

Mount St. Alban, Washington, 

D. C., stands a precious little 

tree, whose mystical history is its 
chief adornment. 

According to tradition, the 
ancestral roots sprang from the 
staff of Joseph of Arimathea, 
which he planted at Glastonbury 
when he established there, in the 
year A.D. 41, the first Christian 
Church in Britain. Thus the origi- 
nal tree, an Assyrian thorn, be- 
came a symbol of the Christian 
religion. 

It was declared in mediaeval 
times that anyone touching the 
tree would be cured immediately 
of all disease of mind or body. 
In addition to its luxuriant flower- 
ing in the spring, it frequently 
burst into bloom at the Christmas 
season. For centuries this occur- 
rence was looked upon as divine 
testimony of the tree’s sacred 
origin, and on Christmas Eve 
thousands of people would travel 
to Glastonbury with lanterns to 
see the yuletide blossoms. Some- 
times they were disappointed. 
But the legends persisted in song 
and story until the seventeenth 
century, when the Puritans cut 
the tree down as an object of 
superstition. The roots were not 
wholly destroyed, however, and 
soon it flourished again, stimulat- 
ing deeper faith and darker super- 
stution. Still many people refused 
to believe the stories, shaking 
their heads in gravest doubt, while 
unholy controversies waged in va- 
rious sections of the country. 

In the autumn of 1755, one John 
Jackson, of Woodkirk, County of 
York, posted the following ad- 
vertisement, thereby offering to 
satisfy once for all the skeptics of 
his own neighborhood: — 


Whereas. There is and has been an 
ancient story concerning the White 
(horn at Glastenbury (to wit) that it 
Budded at morn, Blossomd at noon, 
and Faded at night yearly on Old 


— TENNYSON 


Christmas Day. Now JOHN JACK- 
SON ye bearer to be satisfied of ye 
truth of it himself, and for the satis- 
faction of others, is willing and de- 
sirous to undergo ye fatiegue of a 
journey thither upon proper incour- 
agement and some small contribution 
toward his expences, and to get ye best 
accounts yt he can amongst ye neigh- 
bours and inhabitants of ye place, and 
if he finds anything to answer his 
expectation if he lives till Christmas he 
intends to be an eye witness of it 
himself, and hopes however by making 
ye best observation he can of all ye 
passages, going and coming and 
committing them unto writing; his 
pains will not be altogether needless 
nor himself accounted an idle specta- 
tor. — ‘ Diary of a Journey to Glaston- 
bury Thorn.’ The Reliquary, vol. XV, 
P- 47, 


Contributions from ‘friends, 
neighbors, gentlemen, and Clergy’ 
yielded a sum sufficient for the 
journey, which Mr. Jackson fin- 
ally accomplished, keeping a ‘true 
and faithful account’ in his journal 
of each day’s travels and observa- 
tions. Upon his return home a 
gentleman who read the journal 
was so pleased with its revelations 
that he wrote the following testi- 
mony and summary at the end, at 
the same time presenting the 
author with an original poem and 
a silver coin: — 


On Saturday ye 15th day of Novem- 
ber, N.S., the Journalist John Jackson 
set out of his Journey in ye 71st year 
of his age poorly provided for so long a 
Journey with a sore leg, and but little 
mony to drink and bath at the Chain- 
gate water and to see ye White Thorn 
bud and blossom at Glastenbury on 
Old Christmas Day and notwithstand- 
ing ye rigorous season and dead time 
of ye year the inclemency of ye weather 
and ye splashy roads rendered almost 
impassible by heavy rains and great 
floods, He surmounted all difficulties, 
and travell’d through 7 Counties, past 
through above 55 Hamlets and Vil- 
lages, 23 Market Towns and 6 Cities 
viewed ye Cathedrals and Churches, 
&c and returned to Mirfield ye 7th 
day of February 1750 N.S. and brought 
some twigs of ye Holy Thorn full of 
buds, and some also in blossom in 
two vials full of Chaingate water, also 
severall fragments of stone from ye 
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, Axmérican Cooker 


» VA Household Magazine which 
) tells you how to make and serye 
} “Vanderbilt Salad” : 
, “Tce Box Pudding” 

(r “*Kitchenette Planked Steak 
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When You Entertain 


—orjust want Good Things to Bat 
—you will find excellent sugges- 
tions in every copy of 


—) 
























G Vanderbilt Salad 22 


How to select and cook your favorite” 
dish, how to serve it and what to serve 
with it; forty or fifty choice and timely 4 
recipes in each number, many of them) 4 
illustrated. | 


American Cookery also gives mentse, 
for every possible occasion. Dinners,” } 
Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, Card 
Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, etc. 

If you have a family you need this 
Magazine, for using it will help you to 
set a better table, for less money. 

SEND One Dollar (check, mon 
order, bill or stamps) and we will sen 
you American Cookery for the rest 
the year, starting with the March number 
which contains recipe and directions for 
Vanderbilt Salad, Ice Box Pudding, 
Kitchenette Planked Steak, as well 
many other good things besides. Add 


The Boston Cooking School 
Magazine Co. 
42 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 





Then you'll 
certainly want 
to see the 
new Bennett 
homes. Send 
for book of 90 
niodern home 4 
designs. i 


Boren tt Heo 









1130 Main St. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Please send me your new book of 
90 homes. FREE only in Ohio. New 
York. New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New England. Elsewhere $1.00. 


@Gount y= wane oes State... ....2 





Am interested in house... . 
Am interested in garage... ... 























WILD HONEY 


Readers of Samuel Scoville’s 
books know that it is not nature 
alone which enlivens his works. 
His Audubon-like observation of 
birds and beasts and wilderness 
is augmented by sympathy and 
humor. This is particularly true 
of the latest volume. Illustrations 
by H. Emerson Tuttle. $3.00 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


Published by 
Little, Brown @& Company 
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ow — room-by-room temperature control 


Mopern woman’s scanty raiment brings 
the need for more heat in homes than 
is comfortable for wool-clothed men. 
ml “¢ 

Today a uniform temperature through- 
out the house cannot satisfy every 
member of the family. 


Ileating engineers have kept pace with 
Paris couturieres. They have made it 
possible to deliver to each room as much 
or as little heat as its occupants desire, 
without effect on other rooms. They 
have developed the modern heating 
system; the system with room-by- 
room temperature control; [Hoffman 


Controlled Heat. 


In homes equipped with Hoffman Con- 
trolled Heat, the touch of a finger on 
the lever handle of the radiator valve 
commands that radiator to deliver full 


heat, three-quarters, half, one-quarter or 
none at all. Action is sure and prompt. 


Heat is generated only as the call for 
heat increases. Thus there 1s no waste. 
Operated under low pressure (4 to 6 
ounces heats large homes) fuel costs 
are drastically low. 


It doesn’t matter what standard boiler 
and radiators you select. It doesn't 
matter whether you use oil, gas or coal 
as fuel. You can add the equipment 
that makesit a Hoffman Controlled Heat 
system. This equipment comprises (1) 
Hoffman Modulating Valves and Return 
Line Valves for radiators, (2) the accu- 
rate Hoffman Damper Regulator, (3) the 
Hoffman Differential Loop, and, (4) the 
Main Vent. When properly installed, 
the system is guaranteed by a conscien- 


HOFFMAN CONTROLLED HEAT 


tious maker, to operate for years as 
promised in this advertisement. 


Before you buy or build that new home 
you are urged to investigate this sub- 
stantialadvance in heating methods. It 1s 
a simple matter to get all the facts. 
Merely send for the Hoffman Controlled 
Heat booklet. Address the Hoffman 
Specialty Company, Inc., Dept. D-21, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


“y 
ee the lever handle of this little 
ealve, and command the radiator to deliver 
(quickly) as much or as little heat as you desire, 


without effect on other rooms. 











Make your Fireplaces 
smoke-free, double-heating 


When building new fireplaces, simply 
specify the Heatilator before construc- 
tion begins. If you have an old fire- 
place that smokes or does not really 
heat the room, an expert BS 
enced mason in your city Le 
can remodel it with a eee EXTRA 
Heatilator in one or se | WARM 
Og: AIR 
two day Becee Every -. “4 
Heatilator-built fire- 
place burns without 
smoke and gives at 
least twice as much 
heat from same fuel. 
i 





Savings cover cost, 
Satisfaction is fully 
guaranteed. Write 
for particulars. The 
Heatilator Co., Syracuse, 


Hl eatilator 
Pireplace Unit 


coLDp 
AIR 
INTAKE 


He SE are 938 Glen Ave., Syracuse, N.Y 
Without charge or obligation ple send fullparticulars 
and nearest dealer's name. We build 

remodel (which?) 
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Bruised Hands 


3 powerful and tire 
Dormeyer Food 
Nee: will do all your 









beating, stirring, whip- 
ping, mixing—more thor 
oughly in less than 4% 
the time and without 
effort on your part. It’s an 
“ay purpose mixer, regulat- 
speed as desired for 


hi quids, cake batters, muy 

onnaise, mashed potatoes or 

other mixes. Makes all foods 

lighter, and more delicious 

Che Dormeyer is as beaut 

ful as a piece of silver; pol 

ished aluminum case, chro- 

mium plated steel parts. It 

\ conveniently stands by it 

elf. Paddles easily detach 

for washit C;uaranteed 

electrically and mechani- 

eall Isndorsed | Good 

Hlousekeeping Donne tor Mi dern (Priscilla 
Test Kitchensand1 vi eachers 


Dor Neu MW) Gori oO ed 
ormeyel 
Electri ic Food Mixer 


he p ; e D 


A. BF. DORMEYER. MFG. CO., Dept. M 


2640 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 












The Atla ic Monthly Bookshop 
will supply any book in print 


THE HOUSE BRAUTILFUCL 







Tue SAcrRED THORN OF GLASTONBURY Replace Y ou 


(Continued from page 300) 
| UNATTRACTIY 
MANTEL 


























Wi 
Easily and 


mex pensively 
done in most home 


rHE GLASTONBURY THORN IN SPRING REGALIA 


venerable ruins of Glastenbury Abbey be sufficiently mild, a few winter 4 
He was on hisslounnet wa weeks aid ’ It is not a difficult matter to take down that 
€ was on hi ) 3 : blossoms may be seen upon the unsightly mantel and to put in its place a 
4 days. Reliquary, vol. XVI, p. 26. san Those sbectacnitel | ; mantel altogether worthy of its position as 
tree. | hese spectacular blooms are the most important piece of furniture in the 
Descendants ofthe Glastonbury eagerly looked for, and when room. In Columbia Mantels you are offered] 
? = : beautiful reproductions and adaptations in 
[horn may be found to-day in found their places are marked poe guaran ieee of Early Americal) 
‘ 2 . . rencn falian anish an ngiis ¢esign- 
various parts of the world. It with bright red ribbons. enn At iraniee madre dealers, $28, 00 a 


: NYA ‘la : A prettv c wie Te $360.00. Send for free catalog, ‘The Wood 
was in the year 1900, W hile the A pretty custom long in vogue Framed Fireplace.’ Columba: Mantel 
late Right Reverend Henry Gates at Glastonbury was to present Incorporated, 845 S. Ninth St., Louisville, Ks.) 


Satterlee, first Bishop of Wash- visiting royalty with a silver box COLUMBIA MANTELS 


ington, was visiting the ruins of | containing bits of the sacred blos- 


owner of the ruins, Stanley Austin, St. Alban seemed to remember the beautifully band red and sectite 
finished; the joints set wtih glue. 


Glastonbury Abbey, that the  soms. The little thorn at Mount Every mantel is i are carefully mi) 


placed in the Bishop’s hand a ancient custom, and on the occa- 






shoot from the sacred tree. This sion of the visit of the Prince of = ! | 
shoot was planted at Mount St. Wales to the Cathedral in mid- 
\lban in 1902. Expert scientists November, 1919, it put forth one Safety rubbish burner ont 
in agriculture have given zealous blossom. It was plucked by 
55 ae ye Got = atthe for your basement .. . not the la 
attention to its every need. In- Bishop Harding, placed in a silver ; : f : 
deed, no royal guest in the Capital box, and presented to the Prince, Simply ore slide pi deposit rubbish 1 
City was ever more graciously who received it with much grati- ignite. Empty built-in ash drawer a few tim 
favored. And its response has been __ fication. a year. Capacity, six Tr basketsiay 
equally gracious, for it has devel- Every year thousands of visi- Convenient, imexpe | 
oped a pleasing, symmetrical form, tors to the Washington Cathe- A postcard wi 
and rarely fails to appear in its dral, from all parts of the world, ae descrip 
gorgeous white spring robe. Like pay homage to the Little White a If n 
its English ancestor, if the season Thorn of Glastonbury. dealer call 


present suppl 
you, factory 
send Inciner: 
tor prepaid. 
Hawes 


Manufacturing Co., In 
Worcester, Mass. 


HAWES INDOOR INCINERATOR 


——e 
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BY JESSIE VAUGHN HARRIER 


CaL_ep by the soft wet winds of spring, 
Coaxed by the early robin’s song, 


CORNELIA 
JAMES 
CANNON 


author of the distinguished first 
novel RED RUST, offers in her 
second book a fine story of the 


\nswering my garden’s beckoning, 
| bury in the fragrant crumbling mould 
[he small brown potent seeds that hold 


lhe glory of the summer pent so long. 


What thoug! 


| see bare earth aglow with beauty’s wraith, 


| know that winds must yet blow cold! 


Brown beds that overflow with rose and gold, 


5 : ‘ a ‘Orces ¢ -k today beneath the 
Vy heart is filled with gay imaginings forces . WOES ne 
surface of New England. 


HEIRS 


AN ATLANTIC NOVEL 
$2.50 at all booksellers 


Published by Little, Brown & Company 


Of honeyed blossom and the whir of wings! 
He who plants seeds has learned the way of Faith! 
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the lmproved SI-WE Le-CL 
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Shaped ~ 
to conform to Naluies Laws... 









pees science influenced the unique 
shape of the Improved Quiet Si-wel-clo. 
Authorities have agreed that a seat should en- 
courage a natural sitting position. It stands to 
reason that the organs and muscles of elimina- 
tion are not easily stimulated to action if forced 
into a position never intended by nature. 


The exceeding comfort of the Si-wel-clo saddle 
seat minimizes the unhygienic tendency, espe- 
cially noticeable inchildren, to grudge sufficient 
time for proper elimination. The decided dip in 
the rim elevates the front and rear of the bowl 
opening, reducing the possibility of soiling. 
The Quiet Si-wel-clo water-closet makes a bath- 
room more sanitary, more beautiful and 


quieter. Dripping and gurgling sounds which 
emanate from ordinary water-closets are al- 
most absent. 


The Si-wel-clo is one of many charming and 
durable plumbing fixtures belonging to the 
TE-PE-CO family. They all carry the star in 
the circle trade mark as a guarantee of superb 
quality. Look for it whenever you equip a 
bathroom or kitchen. For your guidance we 
shall send you our booklet “Bathrooms of 
Character” upon receipt of 10¢ in stamps. 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
National Exhibit Rooms Sales Offices in 
101 Park Ave., New York City Philadelphia, Boston 


Entrance on 41st Street and San Francisco 
Export Office: 115 Broad St., New York City 


OUR GUARANTEE—We make but one grade of ware—the best that can be 


produced—and sell it at reasonable prices. We sell no seconds or culls. Our 
ware is guaranteed to be equal in quality and durability to any sanitary ware 
made in the world. The Te-pe-co trade mark is found on all goods manufactured 
by us andis your guarantee that you have received that for which you have paid. 


+ TE~PE-~CO+ 


ALL CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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Over 4 million 
more ears in 1930 





will pass America’s front door. 


You will need DUBOIS to keep the endless stream 
of inquisitive motorists from staring in at y0U, 
and to insure your children’s safety 


OTOR packed roads! Big 
buses and heavy trucks 
thundering by! Countless pic- 
nickers seeking a place to spread 
their lunches! Nervy people using 
your driveway, even your lawn, 
for turning their cars around..... 
That’s what you will have to 
expect this year if you live in a 
country home. Even if you live 
away from the 
main highways 
ona quiet lane, 
you may sud- 
denly find it a 
congested de- 
tour that will 
ruin your pres- 
seclusion. 
And the traffic 


problem is 
growing! W hat 
is the answer? 
Dubois! 
This strong, 
durable French 
fence provides 
the one sure, 
artistic, and 
economical 
method of shutting out the 
world that passes by your door. 
It hides unwelcome views. 
Keeps people from staring in at 
you. Prevents trespass. Insures 
your children a safe, convenient 
playground, and can be used in 
hundreds of other ways to bring 
charm and protection to country, 
suburban or city homes. 





Comes ready to erect in 
Sections 5 ft. wide. Once 
up, it never needs paint- 
ing or other upkeep ex- 
benses. 





The genuine ts branded 
“DUBOIS” on the back ent 
—your safeguard against 
substitution. 


Made of live French chestnut saplings, bound with rust- 
proof Copperweld wire. Comes in five heights: 3' 10", 
4°11", 6'6", 8 and 10’, with rustic gates to match, 


SEE THE DUBOIS EXHIBITS AT LEADING FLOWER SHOWS: 
New York, March 17-22 »~ Chicago, March 28—April 5 


Minneapolis, March 29— April 6 


BUBOIS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Woven Wood Fence 


MADE IN FRANCE 
a ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


PUBOIS FENCE AND GARDEN CO... Ine. 
101 Park Ave. * {Telephone: Lexington 2404) * New York,N. Y. 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet on Dubois containing full 
| boundary [_] laun- 
garden. Approximate number of feet needed............. 


description and prices. I am interested in Dubois for [ 
dry yard [_] screening | 


NAME. 


ADDRESS cisstccsssiessosouceisstespnstonssoossorounnveoonnscsontsesesstesnonsscovticsssounisvoussdsosslcedusesbania send itieitstusepssiteetstabaatétite saebadts 


| 
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DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIP ROOMS 


BY FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


HOPS of ship chandlers are far 

fewer now than they used to 
be along our waterfronts. Steam- 
ships and ironclads long 
robbed them of much of the pic- 
turesque jumble of nautical stores 
that fascinated boys prowling 
through — their the 
clipper-ship, whaling, and frigate 
days. Yet some are still ‘in sail,’ 
thanks to fishing fleets, as well as 
to yachts and other pleasure 
craft, and some are prospering 
under the stimulus of motor- 
boating. 

But the strangest of all wind- 
falls which have blessed the ship 
chandler in his vicissitudes has 
come not from the sea but from 
the land. Not they who go down 
to the sea in ships, but they who 
go down to the shore and build 
houses have been his benefactors. 

Every year are being built on 
or near the seashore more dwell- 
ings which range from a cottage 
with marine decorations to a 
mansion with one or more rooms 
which are replicas of a_ship’s 
cabin—ribbed bulkheads, calked 
seams, port lights, ship’s clock, 
and all. Porches overlooking the 
water become gunwaled 
with ring buoys and riding lights. 
They are the delight of the 
yachtsman and of the landlubber 
with unassuaged longings for the 
deep. They are also the delight 
of various ship chandlers who 
have found a profitable side line 
in supplying the fittings and 
furnishings. 

For it is to the ship chandler 
that the wise ones go when they 
want to decorate their ship rooms 
in the saltiest and also the most 
economical manner possible. Rid- 
ing lights, for instance, may be 
obtained from manufacturers of 
lighting fixtures, but at a decid- 
edly loftier price than the ship 
chandler asks for his seagoing 
lamps. 

Ship chandlers are meeting the 
demand halfway. They are mak- 
ing a landfall of their windfall. 
One ingenious chandler cast a 
pair of andirons out of a couple of 
small iron anchors. He has filled 
many orders for such andirons 
since. For the ship-room trade, 
stores which are no longer sea- 
worthy are carried. What matters 
an antiquated binnacle and a 
slightly untrue compass if steer- 
age Is not dependent on them, but 
merely the decoration of a deck 
porch? The ship room is a port, 
too, for equipment with a history 
—tackle from some dismantled 
racing yacht or other noted vessel. 

True to his derivation from the 
chandler or candle maker, the 
ship chandler deals largely in 
lights for ship rooms and deck 


dago 


recesses in 


decks 


porches. For the benefit of the 
householder, a good stock of lights 
are carried wired for electricity, 
Red and green running lights mark 
port and starboard of the deck 
porch. An electric telegraph light 
is a neat sea notion to wink with 
at one’s neighbor across an inlet. 
For the interior, bow and anchor 
lights are highly decorative, with 
their brass cases of the chromium- 
plated variety which saves polish- 
ing. Bulkhead lights make good 
reading lamps. A flat-backed mast- 
head light is convenient. The 
lenses of all of these lights may 
be depended upon to transmit 
excellent illumination. 

A favorite decoration purchased 
at the ship chandler’s is a pair of 
crossed oars, varnished. No ship 
room is complete without a ship’s 
clock, and if the owner can’t make 
out what time it is by the number 
of bells it strikes, all he has to 
do is to look at it. 

Steering wheels, mahogany with 
brass hubs, make a handsome 
ornament. Cordage has been used 
asacornice. Port lights, square or 
round, may be employed to con- 
tain a transparent seascape or 
in their normal réle as windows. 
Cleats and chocks are available 
as doorstops or fenders to prevent 
doors from slamming. 

For the deck porch, the ship 
chandler sells binnacles and com- 
passes, ship’s telegraphs, ship’s 
bells, ring buoys, signal cannon, 
and so on. Regular block and 
tackle may be used as well as the 
effete land type to rig an awn- 
ing over a deck porch. Steamer 
chairs are here in order. All of 
this equipment mentioned has 
been used to fit out a penthouse 
porch on top of a tall apartment 
in New York City. While the 
sea is not in sight, the nautical 
sounds from the East River at 
night furnish an excellent illusion. 
What a ‘captain’s walk’ for a re- 
tired skipper! 

Yacht clubs, 
for a marine 
logical customers 
chandler. Some of these clubs 
have cabin rooms outfitted in 
careful detail. However, the bulk 
of-the present increasing business 
comes from the fully or partially 
equipped ship rooms of private 
dwellings near the sea or some 
waterway. In more than one case, 
a ship room has grown out of a 
desire to provide a suitable setting 
for a cherished ship model. 

In furnishing some of the more 
elaborate ship rooms, the ship 
chandler must compete with the 
antique shop. In the latter, not- 
ably those which line several 
blocks of Charles Street in Bos- 
ton, the ship-room decorator may 


properly striving 
atmosphere, are 
of the ship 
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Bs ANNUAL CoveR COMPETITION 





, ieee 6500 





Student Prize $200 


2nn Prize $250 


IN ADDITION we hope to purchase a number of other designs, 


_ HE submission of a design in the competition 
ill be taken as an acceptance of the condi- 
_/ons as set forth below: 


1 


| Cover designs must be exactly 103’’ x 13” 

jad must be mounted or rendered on a stiff 
gard, 14’ x 18”, with the top and side mar- 
‘ns equal. 
2 

| Designs may be rendered in any medium, 


jut the colors must be obtained through the 
rr of blue, yellow, red, and black. 


3 
_| Prize designs and others purchased from 
‘pose submitted in our Eighth Annual Cover 
1 ompetition will be reproduced by four-color 
jrocess plates 7’ x 83” set into a background 
. plain color, which will carry the name ‘‘ House 
‘jeautiful’’ in new lettering specially de- 
‘ened for our covers. Contestants should bear 
), mind that a magazine cover must have dis- 
Inct poster value and that this end is best 
{ hieved by a simple design worked out in 
i rge scale and vigorous color with the elim- 
4 ation of elaborate or fine detail which be- 
ae weak and confused when reduced in 

ze. 
1 4 
| The artist’s name must not appear on the 
i ce of the design; but on the back before 
iounting and on the back of the mount of 
‘ach design must be drawn a pseudonym or 
jevice, which is again put on a card 3” x 5’’ in 

ze, on which the artist’s name and address 
‘ire typewritten. This card should be placed 
1 an envelope, which should then be glued to 
jne back of the mount. If more than one de- 
-}gn is sent, it should be so stated on each 
ard. Any characteristic signature may later, 
\t the request of the artist, be added to de- 
_/gns accepted, before they are reproduced as 
_ vers. 


| o 

_| If the owner of a design wishes it returned, 
ne card which he sends with each entry 
_jnould so state, and either postage should be 
nelosed in the envelope with the card, or a 
=quest made that the design be returned ex- 
ress collect. A design returned by mail will 
je insured only if postage is sent to cover it; 
lesigns returned express collect are auto- 
—atically insured for $50.00. If higher insur- 
nce is desired it should be so stated on the 
ard. If no mention of the return of a design is 
vade, it will be destroyed. 









for each of which we will pay $200 


For seven consecutive years the House Beautiful 
has conducted annual competitions for cover de- 
signs which have met with widespread interest and 
participation. A special feature connected with 
these competitions has been the country-wide ex- 
hibitions given to the designs of seventy-five or 
more artists whose work has merited special atten- 
tion. This includes, of course, the prize winning 
designs. 


In announcing the Eighth competition, we wish 
to call special attention to two important changes: 
the size requirements as stated in Condition 3, 
and the closing date — which is May 15, 1930. 
This latter change will make it possible to hold 
our exhibitions during the fall and winter months 
instead of in the spring and summer as heretofore. 


As in previous competitions, designs will be 
judged on the following points: — 


Beauty of design and effectiveness as a poster 
Carrying power of colors 


Originality (not eccentricity) — no design 
known to be a copy of a photograph will be 
considered 


Variety of design is one of the essential elements 
of any successful series of covers. We shall, there- 
fore, welcome designs of all types and award the 
prize to the one judged best, regardless of its style, 
so long as it conforms to the requirements set 
forth above and the conditions which are stated 
on this page. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES of this announcement may 
be obtained from the Cover Competition Editor 
at the address given below. 





6 


No more than three designs may be sub- 
mitted by one person. 


“f 


Approximately 100 designs, including those 
to which prizes have been awarded, will be 
selected to form an exhibition which will be 
shown in important cities from the east to the 
west coast. Our experience has proved that it 
is of distinct advantage to the artist to have 
his work so displayed, and unless a contestant 
states to the contrary on the card enclosed 
with the design we shall consider that we 
have his consent to exhibit his design. 


8 


Designs must be securely wrapped in 
heavy, stiff cardboard. Corrugated cardboard 
has been found unsatisfactory. They must be 
sent prepaid or delivered to the Competition 
Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Canadian and 
Foreign entries will be accepted only if sent 
prepaid from some point in the United States. 


9 


All designs entered in the competition are 
submitted at the risk of the owner. We will 
not be responsible for the loss of, or damage to, 
designs through fire, theft, or other cause 
while in transit or in our custody. 


10 


Designs will not be acknowledged unless a 
self-addressed postcard inscribed with a state- 
ment of the receipt of the covers is enclosed 
with the design. These will be mailed as soon 
as the designs are opened after the closing 
date, May 15, 1930. Designs will be returned 
as soon as possible after the awards have been 
made, but some delay, due to the large number 
of covers received, is inevitable. If a contest- 
ant desires to call for his design, he should so 
state on the card containing his name. He will 
then be notified when his design is ready for 
delivery. It cannot be collected before this 
notification is sent. 


11 


The prize designs and those which are 
purchased will become the property of the 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation. 


12 
All entries must be labeled ‘‘Cover 
Competition”? and must be received at the 
address given below on or before May 15, 
1930. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





8 ARLINGTON STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





TALE 


[Yolection 


Wel as Penaer 


What a pleasure it is to live in the privacy 
of fence-protected grounds, secure from 
prying curiosity and unwelcome intrusion. 
Shrubs, hedges, vines and bushes afford se- 
clusion, but give little protection from stray 
animals, tramps, thoughtless children or 
careless pedestrians. 


Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence offers pro- 


tection as well as privacy. 


A substantial 


barrier against invasion of privacy, it is, at 
the same time, an attractive addition to the 
home landscape. 


Scientifically designed to withstand the 
abuses of everyday happenings, Pittsburgh 
Chain-Link Fence will always retain its shape 
and attractive appearance. 


Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence can be 







730 Union Trust Bldg. 





| Pittsburg Pittsburgh Steel Co.| Co. 


Joa 


erected quickly without un- 
duly messing up the grounds, 
and at a moderate cost. Erec- 
tion crews are always available. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


WOU 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Pittsburgh Fence 





CHAIN-LINK TYPE 
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Tue INFLUENCE OF CHINESE ART DURING THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


(Continued from page 372) 


in their homes. It exactly fitted 
the decorative needs of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
and its popularity continued well 
into the nineteenth century. 


HERE were three types of pat- 

terns—landscape, bird and 
flower, and scenes of domestic 
life. At first the French paper 
makers imitated these patterns 
-as Closely as possible, but later 
they successfully experimented 
with Chinese themes, adding a 
Gallic touch to the charm of 
Oriental design. Madame de 
Pompadour took the lead in 
France as patroness of the Chi- 
nese Manner, and the French 
Court, bored and in search of 
novelty, accepted this dernier cri 
of decoration with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. England followed suit, 
although the English adaptations 
of Chinese designs were not on the 
whole as successful as those pro- 
duced in France. 

Chinese lacquer work _ first 
made its appearance in England 
during the reign of Charles II in 
the form of lacquer screens or 
panels, these panels being either 
inserted or wholly made up into 
pieces of furniture. Following 
these panels came lacquered cabi- 
nets, and this type of decoration 
immediately became immensely 
popular both in France and in 
England. The Dutch even tried 
sending unfinished pieces of fur- 
niture out to China to be lac- 
quered, but this was inevitably an 
expensive proceeding and soon 
proved to be impracticable. 

Although much lacquer work 
was imported from China, it was 
not long before the English, 
Dutch, and French learned how 
to imitate it successfully. In 
fact some of the Dutch work is so 
good that it has been suggested 
that Chinese lacquer artists were 
introduced into Holland to carry 
on this trade —a theory that is 
supported by the fact that Chinese 
characters are often found in- 
scribed on the back of the drawers 
of such pieces. However, although 
much excellent lacquer work, or 
japanning, as it is more correctly 
designated when applied to Euro- 
pean work, was done in the West, 
it never achieved, either in texture 





or in design, the beauty of Oriental 
examples. There is a certain pre- 
cision and dexterity of touch 
characteristic of Chinese design 
that was seldom achieved by 
French and English designers, 
whose work was more often char- 
acterized by lack of inspiration 
and vitality. 

The taste for japanned furni- 
ture continued throughout the 
eighteenth century and many of 
the famous cabinetmakers of that 
period designed furniture suitable 
for this style of decoration. But 
toward the end of the century in- 
ferior methods of japanning were 
used and with this deterioration 
of workmanship the art rapidly 
declined. 


N 1757, Sir William Chambers, 

R. A., after a journey to the 
East, published Designs of Chinese 
Buildings, and the fashion for 
Chinese decoration, stimulated by 
this book, is supposed to have in- 
fluenced Chippendale in adopting 
his Chinese style. It undoubtedly 
increased the general interest in 
Oriental decoration, and the cabi- 
netmakers naturally designed fur- 
niture to meet the popular de- 
mand. Much furniture of this 
period was of the Chinese type — 
tables with pierced fret legs, book- 
cases with latticed fronts, and 
chairs with fretted backs being 
some of the most usual pieces done 
in this manner. When used with 
restraint this style was very 
effective, especially 
bined with other Oriental work, 
but too often it degenerated into 
mere jig-saw puzzle ornamentation 
with little artistic merit. 


eeeOuen this is but the 
briefest outline of a few of the 
ways in which the art of the Orient 
touched and influenced the art of 


our Western world, it may help to | 


remind us of our debt to an older and 
more fundamentally artistic civili- 
zation than our own. Much may 
still be learned from the art of the 
Far East, and many Oriental 
principles of delicacy and restraint 
may profitably be applied to 
-modern art and decoration in this 
country where over-exaggeration 
too often takes the place of good 
taste. 
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Good Gardenine | 


calls for 


Good Hose! 


PARE the hose and you 
spoil your chances of a 
good garden. Bull Dog Cord 
is a garden hose that never 
needs to be spared. It’s built 
to give astonishingly long, 
hard service. It’s a molded 
hose with reinforced walls. 
Built like a cord tire, of al- 
ternate layers of live rubber 
and tightly twisted, braided 
cotton cords, vulcanized 
into one inseparable wall. 
This construction gives not 
only strength but amazing 
flexibility. You can tie Bull 
Dog Cord into knots with- 
out kinking it. 
The better garden imple- 
ment dealers carry Bull Dog 
Cord. If your dealer is not 
yet stocked, send us his 
name and address — and 
yours — on a postcard. We 
will tell you all about Bull 
Dog Cord, including where 
you may secure it quickly. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CORD 


GARDEN HOSE 


Built Like a Cord Tire 
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AN INDO-PERSIAN RUG 


BY LOUISE KARR 


N the Indian corridor of the 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
hangs a rug which is numbered 
among the hundred or so ‘im- 
portant’ rugs of the world. It is 
one of the variety called landscape 
or animal rugs, and its manufac- 
ture dates authentically to the 
great period between the late 
sixteenth and middle seventeenth 
centuries. 

Shah Abbas in Persia (1586- 
1628) was the outstanding patron 
of Persian carpet weaving. In his 
palace at Ispahan he had looms 
set up and oftentimes personally 
directed the work, occasionally 
even taking stitches himself. The 
designs he ordered drawn by the 
most celebrated artists, and he 
valued the finished products so 
highly that, it is said, he had two 
officers whose sole duty it was to 
remove the royal shoes when he 
desired to tread upon the most 
priceless carpets, and to replace 
the footgear upon his stepping 
off. 

Pile weaving, previous to the 
culminating development under 
this ruler and his immediate an- 
cestors, was for long, long cen- 
turies a folk craft, the historic 





marvels of carpet fame recorded 
by classic writers probably hav- 
ing been smooth-woyven or em- 
broidered. The pile variety is 
thought to have originated among 
the nomad tribes of Chinese 
Turkestan, and as these, conquer- 
ing or conquered, moved about, 
their splendid and vigorous art 
came under the highly cultural 
influence of the Persians. 

. From Persia it was introduced 
into India. The great Mogul, 
Akbar (1556-1605), a contempo- 
rary of, although somewhat older 
than, Shah Abbas, broad-minded 
and chivalrous, was an admirer of 
Persian art and Persian customs 
and, following the example of 
Abbas, he instituted a factory 
within the confines of his own 
palace at Lahore, where he invited 
Persian workmen to settle. 

This factory proved exceed- 
ingly successful; other princes and 
nobles followed the Mogul’s ex- 
ample in setting up similar fac- 
tories, and pile weaving soon 
became domesticated in India. 
Gradually Indian characteristics 
were superimposed on the older 
order, and the carpets woven in 
India, although equal in tech- 


Courtesy of the 


Museum of Fine Arts, Bostou 
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Tuts ruG in the Boston Museum is considered to have 
been woven at Lahove, either during the Emperor Akbar’ s reign 
or in that of his son, Emperor Jehangir 
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Just remember this — to be- 
gin with, your garden is soil 
. only soil . . . and the 
manner in which you prepare 
that soil will positively de- 
termine how well satisfied ° 
you will be with the plants 
you grow. 
Plants cannot move around 
to secure their food and drink, 
so the soil in which they grow 
must attract and store suffi- 
cient for their needs. 
In their efforts to produce 
this soil condition, people 
often over-fertilize, when they 
should properly condition the 
soil — make it physically cor- 
rect. 
If it is too sandy or too clayey, 
or soil that lacks organic mat- 
ter and humus it is not in the 
right condition to produce 
good results. 
Let us tell you more about this nec- 
essary basic starting point, in our 
free descriptive literature. Sample 
bale to cover 16sq_. ft., one inch 
deep, $1.50 post paid. G P M dug 
into the soil, like manure, each sea- 
son, will keep it in healthy condition 
and produce better blooms. 


Atkins & Durbrow,Inc. ~ 
C-25 Burling Slip 
New York, N. Y. 
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Above: Coldwell ‘‘Twin-Thirty” 
motor lawn mower and roller 
Riding sulky may be had as 
extra equipment. 


|} A modern motor lawn mower for 
every purpose and purse 


EN you invest in a Coldwell motor lawn mower and roller, 

you have a machine that embodies advanced and engineering 
principles, abundant power plus the experience and reputation 
of the world’s largest lawn mower manufacturer. 


There’s a size and style of Coldwell motor lawn mower 
at the price you can well afford. Your dealer will demon- 
strate. Write to factory for descriptive literature. 


CoLDWELL LAWN MowER ComPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 


In Canada — Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 







Manufacturers of Dependable Lawn Mowers —Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Electric 
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iP. Easy Way to Beautiful 
Plantings’’—a remarkable 40- 
page book—shows how simple 
it isto giveany homea handsome 
setting. Simple illustrations, like 
those above, help you to select and arrange 
foundation plantings, corner groups, borders, 
hedges and screens; to plan a rose garden, a 
rock garden,a trellis—to embellish any part of 
} your grounds with rich and graceful plantings. 


This book marks the fortieth anniversary of 

Barnes Bros. Nursery, with whom quality and 

| integrity are atradition. Send for it now. Soon 

| the time will be here for making your selec- ig 

tions. Nowhere else will you find such authori- 

| tative guidance presented in such a simple, 
concise. helpful way. It’s free upon request. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 22, Yalesville, Connecticut 


Zé The Original 
BARNES tS NUON 


Established 1890 
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— No garden is complete without the distinctive charm 
of hardy lilies. Our thirty-five years’ experience in the 
growing of these 


“Aristocrats of the Garden” 


ensures your success. Five pages of our 1930 Garden Book are 
devoted to hardy lilies, and we give a special three-page sheet of 
cultural directions with each order. Here is a selection of 





Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 
that will produce flowers from June until Autumn: 


COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION 
: 1 4 (Six of each) (Three of each) $ 7 50 


EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 
— Orange — Pink and White — Apricot 
L. elegans L. longiflorum L. auratum 
= Ried — White — Gold-banded 
L. tenuifolium L. superbum L. speciosum 
— Coral — Orange vellow — Pink 


Ferns and Wildflowers 


Our Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of 
Ferns and Wildflowers, besides a large assortment of the 
Choicest Hardy Perennials. Now is the time to order for 
Spring planting. Send for our Garden Book. It is FREE. 
Let it aid you in your selection. 


F. H. HORSFOR 


CHARLOTTE 
VERMONT 


WwW 
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Star Roses 
half-price 


Any clever writer can give glowing 
accounts of the qualities of an arti- 
cle—we prefer to send samples of 
our guaranteed-to-bloom Star 
Roses, and let you judge their qual- 
ity before placing your season’s 
rose order. 

For $1.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, two superb everblooming roses, 
named below, value $1.00 each; a 
copy of our famous and attractive 
32-page book, ** Success With Roses”’, 
price 25 cents; and the most help- 
ful spring catalog we have pub- 
lished in 33 years—full $2.25 value— 


These 4 *& * *% * items 
all for $1.00 pstg. pd. 


* Star Rose—Betty Uprichard. HT. Cop- 
per-red buds, opening to salmon, with the 
outside of the petals carmine. A light but 
spicy fragrance. Vigorous grower. Good 
for everybody’s garden—and guaranteed 
to bloom. Price $1.00. 


* Star Rose—Hawlmark 
Crimson. HT. An ideal 
bedding rose. Deep rich 
velvety crimson. Deli- 
ciously scented. Long 
buds, silky texture. A 
wonderful beauty—and 
guaranteed. $1.00. 


* **Success With Roses.”’ 
32-pages, illustrated. 
Makes rose-growing easy 
and sure. Tells how to plant, care for, how 
to get most bloom from yourroses. Regular 
price 25c. 

* “Star Guide to Good Roses”’ for 1930 is 
exactly what its name indicates—a guide 
to America’s best and most interesting 
roses. Latest novelties and old standbys 
described and pictured. 


Send your $1.00 today 


After seeing your ‘“‘sample’’ roses 
there will still be time, if you act 
at once, to order the Star Dozen— 
or any of the other glorious roses 
described in the catalog. Plant them 
for blooming this summer, so you 
will have roses from June until 
frost. Send your $1 at once and the 
sample roses will be shipped at the 
proper planting time for your lo- 
eality. The ‘‘Star Guide’? and the 
book, *‘Success with Roses’’ will be 
sent at once, fully prepaid. Send 
today. 
The CONARD-PYLE CO. 

Robert Pyle, Pres. 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 71 West Grove, Pa. 










The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Star Rose Growers, 
Box 71, West Grove, Pa. 

OI want to try out Star Roses. Here’s 
my dollar. Please send postpaid: 1 Betty 
Uprichard; 1 Hawlmark Crimson; I ‘*Suc- 
cess with Roses”; 1 *‘Star Guide to Good 
Roses.”’ 


0 Please send ‘*‘Star Guide” free. 
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nique to those of Persia, differed 


‘ from them in design and coloring. 


[he rug in the Boston Museum 
is considered to have been woven 
at Lahore, either during the Em- 
peror Akbar’s reign or in that of 
his son, Emperor Jehangir. One 
authority puts it as late as the 


time of Shah Jahan, Akbar’s 
grandson, builder of the Taj 
Mahal. 


If it were not for the absence of 
huntsmen on_ their this 
might be called a Hunting carpet, 
for the scene is evidently one of 
the great hunting parks, enclos- 
ures miles in extent that were kept 
up by rulers of that time, Mogul 
and Persian alike. 

Miss Gertrude Townsend, 
Keeper of the Textile Department 
in the Museum, in her description 
of the rug for the authoritative 
volume Old Oriental Rugs, issued 
by the Museum at Vienna, thinks 
that the oxcart with attendants is 
meant for a ‘Return from the 
Hunt.’ This seems a_ probable 
hypothesis, as the huntsman ahead 
carries an antelope across his 
shoulders, while the driver of the 
vehicle conveys a chained cheetah 
or hunting leopard, and a keeper 
walks behind guarding the crea- 
ture with whip and sword. 

Very likely the lords of the hunt 
are resting in the pleasure houses 
in the plane above. Such houses, 
furnished with every luxury, were 
always found in these parks. The 
occupants shown on our rug are in 
Mohammedan costume and are 
eating, while an attendant in 
Hindu costume wields a fan from 
without the door. Dancers en- 
liven the scene in the building to 
the left and a Hindu tower rises 
among trees at the right-hand 
corner. 

So far, the design might have 
been copied from some Mogul 
miniature, and the various lions, 
tigers, antelopes, and other crea- 
tures of the jungle, circumambu- 
lating hither and yon, as well as 
the mixture of Mohammedan and 
Indian details, would seem to in- 
dicate this. The cheetahs were 
features alike of Persian and 
Mogul hunting customs. It is said 
that Akbar kept a thousand of 
these trained animals in the royal 
stables and that they were treated 
with the greatest consideration, 
having carts for their transporta- 
tion and rugs to sit or stand upon. 
The other animals might be etl- 
ther Persian or Indian, while the 
flower-strewn surface, the shrubs 
and trees, are more in accordance 
with Persian paintings. 

In the plane above, the cart 
with driver and cheetah is a strik- 
ing feature and one entirely char- 
acteristic of Indian grotesque and 
exaggerated imagination. 


horses 


Persian scenes in weaving, while 
not displaying a knowledge of per- 
spective, are elaborate and homo- 
geneous, and one always observes 
in them a logical sequence and 
proportion of parts. 

Here, on the contrary, the 
griffin, in contest with the phoenix, 
an old Chinese motive, is intro- 
duced, having not the slightest 
connection with the general sub- 
ject, a hunting park and its con- 
comitant jungle inhabitants. 

Moreover, the griffin 1s not con- 
sistently Chinese, but has an ele- 
phant’s trunk and lion’s claws. In 
the process of its destruction by 
the phoenix who, perched upon its 
head, pecks at its eyes, the griffin 
is itself destroying seven elephants 
disproportionately reduced in size 
to all other animals in the design. 
Four of these unfortunate crea- 
tures are in his claws, one on his 
tusks, one wreathed in his trunk, 
and the last wound in boa-con- 
strictor clasp in the twinings of his 
enormously elongated tail, with its 
whimsical knot tied midway. 

The designer here would seem to 
have combined various legends, 
either for artistic effect or for 
some symbolic intent undiscover- 
able to our minds. There were, in 
Indian and Ceylonese legends, 
winged elephants that, flying too 
high among the clouds, were 
seized upon by Garuda, manifes- 
tation of Vishnu, and dashed to 
destruction. There were also 
elephant-hunting and _ elephant- 
eating birds. There were other 
birds that could grasp elephants as 
big as mountains in their talons. 
There were doubtless other tales 
now lost which might help in 
solution of this remarkable scene. 

It remains for us to note the 
beauty of the execution of the de- 
sign, the fantasy with which the 
themes are developed. 

The frantic struggles of the 
elephants are ruthlessly displayed, 
and their coloring, a deep, soft 
blue lost in the photograph, gives 
a rich effect to the composition. 
The body of the griffin is a sym- 
phony in color, with whitish body, 
head and trunk shading to pink, 
and wings light blue outlined with 
white and tan. The phcenix has 
light blue body and rose wings, 
and his marvelous tail feathers 
spreading and branching afar are 
a salmon-rose underneath, with 
light blue outlined in tan. The 
effect of this encircling tail is 
mysterious and charming. 

The widest border, with the 
Demon masques in palmettes, has 
a tan ground, a color not used in 
Persia, and the whole coloring is 
sharper and more contrasted than 
in Persian rugs of the period. The 
pile is knotted on cotton warp and 
weft, with three shoots to the pile 





Viburnum Carlesi 
(Mayflower Viburnum) 












‘This unique book 


A MOST delightful shrub of recer 
introduction. The bush is rathe 
slow-growing and of medium heigh 
when mature. It blossoms in Ma 
and the flowers are as beautiful a 
as intensely fragrant as the Tra 
Arbutus or Mayflower. Plants 
this wonderful shrub are ver 
scarce but we have a good suppl 
at these prices: 


18-24” plants $2.25 each $20.00 per 
2-214’ plants $3.00 each $28.00 per 10} 
Less 10% if ordered and patd for before March 
If you need Evergreens, Shrubs 
Vines, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants o; 
Perennials, do not fail to send fo 
our new 1930 catalog. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box P 
Putney, Vermont 
































“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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FRAMING THE 
HOME LANDSCAPE 
&. 





will give you valuable suggestions 
for turning just a “house and lot” 
into a beautiful, livable «home 
landscape.” Contains authentic) 
plans for planting lots of average) 
size. Fully illustrated with views) 
of beautiful yards before and after 
planting. Send 25c with coupon, 


Pittsburgh Steel Co 
754 Union Trust Bldg. 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for which please send me a copy 
“Framing The Home Landscape.” Also free circuler di 
ing your Lawn Fence. 


Name 












MARCH 19 


Any Hitchings Greenhouse You Buy | 
Will Match this One in Quality 


K OR. as little as $3,490, we will tion wall. Nothing else to buy. 
e erect for you a greenhouse iden- This price is founded on a ship- 
b tical in quality with this one. It ping distance of 50 miles from our 
& will be 14 feet wide by 33 feet factory. Estimates gladly fur- 

long, with self-contained workroom, nished, if you need more or less 
f 3 full heating and ventilating equip- space under glass. Illustrated 
ne 8 ment, special greenhouse boiler, printed matter sent if you give us 
Sea 4 plumbing and concrete founda- address. 


Hitchings i Gmpany 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 











































, AWater Lily 


~ 4) Pool for every 


Fd £ 


ie d WE 

f mm ANWES 
arden WE 
New beauty, gorgeous new a 
colors and fascinating new Lh 
interest may be added to your garden—and 
at surprisingly little cost—by the addition 
of a Water Lily Pool. 

There is room in every garden, large or 
small fora Water Lily Pool or at least a sim- 
ple tub garden. Marvelously beautiful effects 
can be achieved quickly and withlittle effort. » , 


You Can Enjoy a Water Lily 
‘Garden This Summer 


Water Lilies are the easiest of all flowers to 
grow. They require no weeding, hoeing or 
watering. The plants are inexpensive and 
their growth is rapid and certain. 


Beautiful Catalog Free 


It pictures and describes Water Lilies, Aquat- 
ic Plants, Ornamental Fishes, etc. Many illus- 
trations in full colors. Tells how to build a 
pool inexpensively or plant a tub garden and 
gives full cultural directions. Write for it. 


Combination Fish Collection 


6 common Goldfishes; 6 Calico or Gingham fishes 
18 Tadpoles and Snails; 2 Clams and pair 
of American Salamanders. All for $5. 





Egyptian Water 
Garden... $7.50 


)Includes beautiful 
) pink Sacred Lotus of 
) the Nile; 2 Egyptian 
Water Lilies, blue 
and white; Ancient 
Papyrus; 16 Aquatic 

Plants. 


All for 
$7.50 























“1930” Collection 
of Water Lilies 


Capensis (sky blue); 
Zanzibariensis 
(pink); Dentata 
(white, night bloom- 
er); Rubra Rosea 
(carmine); Dauben 
(light blue) 
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Special Strain 


Giant ZINNIAS 


ERE is a giant race of this ever 
popular “ Youth-and-Old-Age.” 
The plants develop into husky, 3-foot specimens. 
The semi-globular flowers often measure 5 to 6 
inches across. Of exceptionally sturdy constitution, 
the plants bloom profusely all Summer long until 


late Fall. 


Seven Distinct a 
Colors, as follows: ~~ 


a 


OE 


Orange King, rich, golden orange | ¥ 


> we 
ee 


Rose Queen, a deep rose 
Purity, beautiful white 

Miss Willmott, soft pink 
Lemon Queen, canary yellow 
Crimson, showy scarlet 
Salmon, rich salmon-rose 


d 
oe 


Any of above, 15c a packet, 50c per 
M4 oz. 

4519 Collection of 7 packets (one each 
of above) 75c. 


4518 Collection of 74 oz. each of above 7 
colors $2.50. 


The Dreer Garden Bock Pree 


Whatever your garden hopes or dreams, here is a 
reliable guiding hand to their realization. 224 pages 
of sane advice and safe offers of the best in Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Dahlias, Gladioli, etc., etc. 
It’s a book hard to put down, once you get into it. 
Write for it today, mentioning this publication. 


ENRY A. DREE 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Scientific 
Sprinkling 


HIS summer, and for all 

the summers to come, 
assure yourself of finer lawns 
and gardens at less cost and 
effort. 


Sprinkle your lawn the mod- 
ern, scientific way. The old 
drudgery method is no longer 
necessaty. 


A Thompson Concealed 
Lawn Sprinkling System will 
water your entire lawn by a 
mere turn of the control. 


This scientific and permanent 
sprinkling system assures 
every square inch of lawn 
being uniformly sprinkled. 
It cuts down water and gar- 
dener bills. It eliminates 
sprinkler upkeep. It pays 
for itself in from one to 
three years. 


And the cost of installation 
is surprisingly low. 


See your plumber 
or sprinkler in- 
staller. Or mail 
the coupon be- 
low for full 
detarls, 


thom sete 


NURSERIES 


ee)" 
ie This Coupon : 


THOMPSON MFG. CO 
2251 E. 7th St., Los Angele 


s, Calif. 


ation, 


Please send me without oblig 
brochure, "The Lawn Beautiful. 
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row and about four hundred knots 
to the square inch, the knots being 
tied on two threads. 

All details are rendered with 
keenest precision, the line oftufts, 


diagonal or in any direction, un- 
erringly separated from the back- 


ground. The spots on the chee- 
tah’s hide and the stripes on 
the tiger’s skin are incised with 
infallible distinction. Also, the 
delicacy of the shearing is mar- 


velous. This detail of shearing is 
seldom mentioned in connection 
with masterpieces of weaving, and 
is worth studying in the Boston 
rug. The principal figures are 
almost imperceptibly raised, but 
the desired effect is gained, and 
adds to the varied perfections of 
the beautiful specimen of Mogul 
weaving. The rug, excellently pro- 
portioned, is about fifteen feet by 
six and a half. 





WHAT IS GOOD TASTE? 


BY HAZEL E:- 


TRANGE how each generation 

scorns the ideas of the genera- 
tion which has gone before! After 
all, the much-discussed problem of 
the younger generation is nothing 
more than the result of an active 
conviction on the part of the 
youngsters that they have ar- 
rived at more intelligent points of 
view about most things than 
their elders ever imagined. In 
matters of taste, the principle 
works with even greater thorough- 
ness, probably because it has 
never been checked by criticism. 
It has long been fashionable to 
ridicule the taste and manners of 
the Victorians. Their mansard 
roofs, their carved walnut furni- 
ture and stuffy ideas, have been 
held up to such continual scorn 
that it is a hardy person to- 
day who dares speak a good word 
for them. We admit a grudging 
interest in their needlework and 
printing, but usually only on the 
basis of their being ‘quaint.’ 


UT what is good taste anyway, 

and who are we to say? I have 
recently spent several days in an 
up-to-date Mid-Western city, a 
city which, as its citizens are 
quick to tell you, is growing — 
I’ve forgotten how many thou- 
sand souls a year. | remember that 
city in my childhood as a quiet 
and charming old town, set down 
in the midst of rich farm lands to 
which it was indebted not only for 
its food, but for much of its 
wealth. What has happened to 
those farms? One may drive for 
miles to-day in either direction 
outside the city without seeing a 
single ploughed field. The farms 
are gone, and in their places are 
the subdivisions, flat areas of land, 
neatly divided into squares like a 
checkerboard. Straight rows of 
tiny new mark the lines 
where the streets are to be, 
stretching out for dreary miles for 
as far as one has heart to look. 
Periodically great square posts of 


trees 


CUMMIN 


brick loom hideous in pairs, sur- 
mounted by round white balls 
which, it may be supposed, blaze 
forth at night with untold candle 
power of electric light. 

“Don’t exist. Live on this fine 
lot’ reads the sign at the foot of 
one of these! 

For as far as eye can see, nobody 
has as yet accepted the invitation. 
But they will. Dear me, yes! 
Long before I have an opportunity 
to drive that way again flocks 
of strangely shaped, expensively 
built houses will have crowded 
themselves in rows behind the 
tiny trees. The spaces between 
will have been paved; the lawns, 
green and trimmed, will have been 
neatly marked out by hedges and 
ornamented with rows of tulips. 
Gardens will have blossomed at 
the back, radiating precisely from 
concrete sundials all alike. The 
elegant gates at the entrance will 
have begun to sag a little. No 
need to exercise imagination. One 
need only contemplate the half- 
dozen other ‘finished’ additions 
in progressively more advanced 
stages of shabbiness between them 
and the city proper to be able 
to complete the picture. Drive 
through any of them, even the 
most carefully restricted and ex- 
clusive, and tell me whether the 
era of bad taste ended with the 
Victorians! 

In those days at least the houses 
showed a certain unity of inspira- 
tion, the essence of which was 
comfort. But in our modern new 
additions the houses on a single 
street range in style everywhere 
from the grass hut of the South 
Sea Islander to the Italian villa of 
the Renaissance. But whatever 
style they profess to follow, the 
result on a subdivision is extra- 
ordinarily alike in every 
an effect of irregular angles, bi- 
zarre curves, juts, and misshapen 
windows which leave one wear- 
ily in doubt as to just which end 
is which. 
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) Children are safe 
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Fence is often bought as a meas- 
ure of protection and safety for 
children and to remove worry 
from the Mother’s mind. 


However, Stewart craftsman- 
ship in iron produces fences 
that are not only durable and 
serviceable, but which also add 
dignity and beauty to the 
property enclosed. 


Stewart Fence is ornamental as 
well as practical and is ever a 
safeguard for children. 


Send for ‘Good Taste in Good ‘ences 


Sy FE NCE 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. | 
Established 1886 i 
521 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IRON 
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Make your garden the envy of 
your friends with Gove's Hardy | 
Vermont Glads. Best of garden 
cut flowers — very easy to grow, |} 
Our special ‘‘get acquainted” offers _ 
will make you an enthusiastic” 
“slad fan.’’ Bulbs guaranteed ‘= 
bloom first year. 


Large Hardy $ ; 
Vermont Bulbs | 
This collection includes at least 35 } 
fine varieties, in many shades of } 


Red, Yellow, Pink, Blue, cea ball 
















Smoke, W hite, all good ones but 
not labeled as to name. 50 for 
$1.75. ALL SENT PREPAID® 
with comple instructions for 
growing prize-winners. I believe | 
this to be the finest “glad” collec- | 
tion offered anywhere. 















Specialty Collection “ 


ANNIE LAURIE, exquisite ruf- 
geidge fled Pink; EMILE AUBRUN, 
race large bronze; APRICOT GLOW, 
$1.50 beautiful Apricot-colored; 
. GOLDEN DREAM, finest clear 
VALUE yellow; MARNIA, very large? 
All five rare varieties — | 
BOTH collections 











Orange. 
labeled, $1. (regular $1.50 value). 
prepaid, for $3.85. i 
‘that ts different,”’ listing 

over 300 of the world’s best varielies. "4 

CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove, Box 83, Burlington, Vermont 


urpee’s 
Seeds 
nll (yvrow 


The Vegetables and Flowers © 
you would like to see grow- 
Ing in your garden — rea 
all about them in 
Burpee’s Annual 

It describes Burpee Quality 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. A 
million people use it as their 
garden guide. 

Write for your ANNUAL 
today. It’s free. 








W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
258 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


MARCH 





POBBINK & ATKINS 
















Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 


Catalogs 


ROSES — Spring Planting 


Several hundred thousand 2-year-old low-budded, field-grown plants, in 
several hundred varieties, are ready for shipping as soon as weather per- 
mits. We have many new and rare varieties, including Mrs. G. A. 
VAN Rossem, LaDy MARGARET STEWART, PRESIDENT HERBERT Hoover, 
Everest the largest white Rose, and the well known EtoiLe pE Hot- 
LANDE in the Hybrid Tea group. THELMa, one of the new dainty Pink 
Climbers, and many others. Also the wonderful Hybrid Perpetual 
ARRILLAGA. 














“Roses by Bobbink & Atkins’ our special catalog, is profusely illustrated in 
color, describing and pricing the older favorite Roses as well as the newest novelties 
Intelligent comments are given on the merits and demerits of the various varieties. All 
are classified and arranged to assist you in making a perfect selection. A copy will be sent 
to those who intend to plant Roses 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A complete catalog of new and old-fashioned flowers, Delphiniums, 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, Marshmallows, Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Poppies, 
Rock Garden Plants in large variety. Beautifully illustrated. A table 
indicating Flowering Period, Height and Color is a feature. 










Our Specialties 


Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Ever- 
green Azaleas, Chinese Magnolias, Coton- 
easters, Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, 
and grafted Blue Spruce, Koster and Moer- 
heimi varieties 


Evergreens 


An illustrated catalog of Coniferous Ever- 
greens, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Hardy Vines, and conservatory 
plants. 













In your request for catalog it is important to state definitely what you 
intend to plant, as we issue several catalogs 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J. 


You will confer a favor on us by mentioning ‘‘ House Beautiful"’ 








A CAREFUL JOB 


at lower cost 


™ 
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easily guided around obstructions and over 


» Ideal Power Mowers mean smooth, close- J 
walks. The power is controlled from the 


shaven grass. The two Roller Type mow- 


ers cut a 22- and 30-inch swath. (They roll handles. Differential in drive wheel for 
out bumps as they cut.) The Wheel Type guide — easy turning 
avy ily going s a 20- and : ; 
Reg navy: OF hilly going) cuts a Maintenance and running costs are low 
; a as on these strong and simple motors 


The Ideal ‘25” illustrated above, cannot 
be surpassed for general cutting work. It is 


Write for illustrated details. 
IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY, 430 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
sranches 


237 Lafayette Street, New York City, N. Y. 
161 Vester Street, Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 


413 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 
273 Boylston Street, Brookline, Mass. 





Dealers in all principal cities 


IDEAL 








POWER LAWN MOWER 
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a garden of 


tamous 
California 
owers 


ALIFORNIA’S oldest 

horticulturists now 
make this special intro- 
ductory offer to you:—5 
packages of Famous California 
Flowers for ten cents—Zinnia, 
Aster, California Poppy, Candy- 
tuft, and Painted Daisy—all typi- 
cally Californian...noted for their 
rare beauty .. . specially grown on 
Germain’s great California grow- 
ing grounds. They are offered to 
you at this ridiculously low price 
simply because we want you to try 
them in your garden—that you 
may become acquainted with 
Germain’s famous Quality seeds— 
used in California gardens for over 
58 years. 


With the 5 packages of seed, we 
will send you our new, beautiful 
Catalog, “California Gardening,” 





IOs 


containing 112 pages, 
with 6 in full color. In it 
are offered hundreds of 
varieties of choice seeds, 
plants, bulbs, etc... . along with 
complete instructions for planting 
and caring for the garden. 

If you choose, we will send you 
the catalog alone, absolutely with- 
out cost. 


Send the Coupon today—before 
you turn the page! Receive this 
whole Garden of Famous Cali- 
fornia flowers, and our beautiful 
new 1930 Catalog—for only 10c 
either stamps or coin. 


(SERMAINS 


SIXTH AND Main, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Growers of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, and 
Horticultural specialties since 1871. 


SEND THIS Coupon NOW! 


GERMAIN’s SEED & PLANT Co., 
Dept. L-6, Sixth and Main Streets, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10 cents. Please send me 
the 5 packets of Famous California Flowers, and your 


new beautiful catalog—*‘California Gardening.’ 


, 


(J Check here if you wish only “‘California Garden- 


ing” 





absolutely free. 
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putting greens 
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Scotts Creeping 
for Perfect Lawns / 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stre 
that chokes out weeds before they 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes y 
beauty spot! 
Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super- Lawn 


long recognized as the ideal 
is now proc 


Creeping Bent 


you have 
carpet! 


in a few weeks 
pile of a turkish 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


aes 


158 Main Street 
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This hook tells how 


*‘How To Landscape The Home 


Grounds’’is written specifically for 
those who wish to iandscape their 
own grounds without the aid of a 
professional Landscape Architect. 

It was compiled by a prominent 
Landscape Architect and is written 
in simple language that any one 
can understand. 


Each Step Illustrated 
Simple charts and drawings show 
you each easy step from start to 
finish. Plans and cost estimatesfor 
every type of home are included. 

This book tells in detail how to 
arrange trees, shrubs, vines, etc.; 
how to make an Outdoor 

ONLY 


Living Room or a lovely 

Rock Garden, and how to 

choose the right variety 10 
for each location. Send Cc 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 123, Painesville, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c, for which 
please send your bocklet, ‘*‘How To 
Landscape The Home Grounds.’’ 
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can grow! A 


That’s what you’ll get if you plant 


ducing Super Lawns. 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass— and 
a luxuriant lawn like tk 


THE LITTLE GARDEN. SERIES 


MRS. FRANCIS KING 


SIN THE 


rity 7. THE LITTLE KI 


Atlantic Books, published by Little, Brown & Company, each, 


THE 


Bent 


tch of lawn 


our home a 


grass for golf 
Instead of 


>> | a 
This little book “Bent Lawns’’ 


1e deep green 
is free toyou. Itisavaluable 
treatise on how you can have 
beautiful lawns. Write today 
for your copy. 


anes 


William Mohr 


IRIS 


UR new Spring 
catalog lists the 
choicest and rarest 
tall-bearded iris. 
Reserve your copy 
now. Send name and 
address for our early, 
complimentary 
mailing list. 


CARE 
SALBACH 


Sole Introducer of Mohr- 
Mitchell originations 





652 Woodmont Ave. 
BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 


Dahlia and Gladiolus 
catalog ready now. 
Write Today 


Edited by 


ARDEN By Mrs. Francis King 









By Fletcher Steele 


By Mrs. Fra 
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LITTLE GARDEN By Mrs. Edward Harding 


R LITTLE MONEY 





ARDEN F¢ 


By Kate Brewster 








LITTLE GARDEN By G. A. Stevens 

TCHEN GARDEN By Dorothy Giles 

LITTLE GARDEN By Ella Porter McKinney 
LITTLE GARDEN By Frances Edge Mcllvaine 
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Wuat Is Goop Taste? 


(Continued from page 380) 


OWN town in the city which | 

have in mind are still a few 
streets where the houses stand far 
back behind old cast-iron fences, 
their mansard roofs shaded by the 
trees of wide lawns, their inside 
shutters closed discreetly against 
encroaching traffic. They are 
houses which were honestly and 


substantially built for a future 
generation which scorns them. 
Their windows range in even 


rows either side their hospitable 
Their ceilings loom 
high, their rooms are comfortable 
and cool. They cost perhaps half 
what a good house on the subdivi- 
sion costs, and will outlast it if 
they are allowed to. 

The people who built 
considered them good taste, and 
they were intelligent folk like 
ourselves — better read because 
they had more time to be. They 
were better builders because labor 
was cheaper and materials more 
plentiful. They built houses to 
live in, because they did live in 
them instead of in their automo- 
biles. If the essence of beauty in 
building can be called the quality 
of appropriateness and usefulness, 
can it be said that they had a less 
clear idea of what this means than 
wer 

Nor is good taste the perquisite 
of any one locality any more than 
of one time. The city I have been 
discussing happens to be a city 
of the Middle West. But its sub- 
divisions are no different from the 
subdivisions of an Eastern city 
that happened to be rich enough 
and booming enough to build them 
in an equal length of time. We in 
the East are proud of our pictur- 
esque farmhouses and simple 
square manor houses. But it is 


them 





WAR AND PESTILENCE IN THE 
PLANT KINGDOM 


H. R. ROSEN 


HE history of mankind is re- 

plete with tales of human pri- 
vation, human suffering, and of 
life-and-death struggles, and the 
struggles of mankind find their 
counterparts throughout the 
whole realm of living things. 
Everywhere in nature there is 
constant struggle and warfare, 
and with the knowledge gained 
from such strife man is sometimes 
able to enrich his own life. In- 
vestigations that have recently 
been conducted on certain plant 
parasites serve as an_ excellent 
illustration of the continuous war- 
fare between living things and 
show how a knowledge of this, 
properly applied, may be used to 
man’s advantage. 


significant that where the era of 
prosperity of an Eastern city cor 
responds with the era of mansard 
roofs, it is mansard roofs whichone 
finds there. A summer resort, for 
instance, built on the East coast 
in the sixties or seventies is built 
in the style of Middle West cities 
whose prosperity dates from that 
time, and by the same people, 
remember, whose fathers and 
grandfathers were responsible for 
the old Colonial houses we boast 
of. It is the rare person whose 
taste rises above that of his day. 


O, bad taste was not the exclu- 

sive right of the Middle West. 
Simply, the Middle West happens 
to have grown up during the era of 
what we now smugly call by that 
name. Just what we mean is 
difficult to say. Is it not true that 
for most of us good taste is 
merely the thing which at any 
given time is approved by the 


majority, or at least by the most — 


emphatic group of the minority? 
It should be clear, on the other 


hand, that if there is any way of — 


knowing what good taste is, it is 
by the contemplation of those 
things which have stood the test 


of time. Judged by the standards 


of honesty of craftsmanship, of 
usefulness and appropriateness, 
certain kinds of building and cer- 


tain kinds of furnishing stand out” 
after a hundred years or more as — 


worthy of attention. Certain kinds 
do not. In justice to the Vic- 
torians, it would be interesting to 
know how some of the building 
vagaries of our day will compare 
in the minds of a future generation 
with the substantial dignity of the 
small-city house of the much- 
maligned seventies. 


For many years it has been 
known that various insect para- 
sites that attack and destroy 
plants may in turn be attacked 
and destroyed by other parasites. 
It has also been known that mi- 
croscopic parasites, commonly 
called germs, may sometimes be 
preyed upon by other germs. The 
new discoveries concern one of the 
most destructive plant pests to be 
found in this country. This pest 
belongs to that class of living 
things that are called molds or 
fungi and goes by the specific 
name of Sclerotium rolfsii. It 1s 
one of the worst thieves operating 
in this country, its field of opera- 
tion being usually confined to the 
region south of the Mason and 
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wing Shade 


‘or Quick Gro 
} - = Plant the New 


CHINESE ELM 


‘Beautiful 
Fast Growing 
Hardy 


Plant this spring and enjoy lux- 
urious shadeinafewshortyears. 
The4 year oldtreeillustrated 
was 5 feethigh when planted. 
Now it measures 20 feet in 
height with 18 foot spread— 
a real shade tree. 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
says: ‘The Chinese Elm is very 
hardy and has proved valuable 
under a greater variety of climatic 
Soil conditions than any tree yet in- 
troduced. ’’ Thriving everywhere 
from bleak Saskatchewan to 
torrid Arizona it is one of the 
first trees to leaf out in spring 
and the last to shed its leaves in 
the fall. Remarkably free from 
plant diseases. 





eee — Ce 


oe ae We can furnishalimited supply 
of these beautiful, fast growing, 
hardy Chinese Elms, ideal for 
quick shade, in exceilent nurs- 
ery grown stock. Place orders 


now for spring planting. 





year old tree. 5 feet J 
} fighwhen planted. Now 
Wo fect high with 18 
_ |pot spread. 












Write for our beautifully illustrated Catalogue describing with sizes and 
»rices Chinese Elm, evergreens, shrubs, perennials, trees and plants of every 
variety for large and small gardens, homes and estates. Mailed free on request. 


GLENWOOD 
Glen Brothers, Inc. 


NUR S E RY 
1762 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. Established 1866 
“We furnish the home—outdoors”’ 








the HOUSE, BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENING MANUAL 


1930 









~ A French Frontier 
| On an 


American Estate 


It suggests an etching...this picture of peace and beauty. And 
its charm lies not only in the utter simplicity of its colonial 
architecture but in the added artistry of the touch of the old 
world...its woven wood fence. 


Freach Provincial it is called. Its name brings to mind its 
inspiration...sturdy... protective...graceful. From the provinces 
of southern France where thrift and decorative qualities are 
anticipated equally. 


Today, bordering the American estate, the French Provincial 
Woven Wood Fence serves many purposes. It screens its en- 
closure from gaze and intrusion. It softens the glare from the 
highway and it presents to the outside world an effect both 
distinctive and distinguished. 


Only live young chestnuts are used to make its lasting pal- 
ings. Copperweld rust-proof wire is used to weave them to- 
gether and a firm stripping across the back insures them 
against the wear of time and the elements. The natural wood 
requires no painting. Comes in four heights 66", 4/11", 3/10”, 
18”, in full five foot sections ready to erect. 


An interesting story “Fence and Defence” which includes, as 
well, information about other Reeveshire products will be sent 
without obligation, on request. 


French Provincial 





A comprehensive guide, aesthetic and practical, 
for all garden lovers, both those who are still 
planning their gardens on paper and those who 
have had gardening experience. Including plant 
lists compiled with the help of horticulturalists 
in all sections of the country, and an introductory 
chapter of garden design by Fletcher Steele, L.A., | 
member of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. With many illustrations, including 
sketches, diagrams and plans as well as half-tones. 





The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop, 8 Arlington street, 
Boston, will supply this book at $4.10 (postpaid) 





Woven Wood Fence 


{ FE Oe ss Pat. Appl. for 
DEFENCE A. Reeveshire. Product. 


Robert C. Reeves Co. 


101 Park Avenue » New York City 
Oldest and largest distributors of wooden 
fences in America. 
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Robert C. Reeves Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York City 
Please send me “Fence and Defence” without cost. 


Name. 
Address-_ 
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Golden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book— 





, 
FREE 
1930 marks A. E. Kun- 
derd’s fiftieth year as a 
gladiolus originator, 


breeder and grower. Dur- 
ing this half century 
Mr. Kunderd has origi- 
nated entirely new types 
of gladioli, to say noth- 
ing of thousands of new 
varieties. Gladioli that 
are popular favorites 
were originated and 
named by Mr. Kunderd. 


Next summer is your 
chance to have the finest 
garden of gladioli in 
your neighborhood. Mr. 
Kunderd celebrates his 
Golden Anniversary by 
making a number of 
Golden Anniversary Col 
lection Specials. ‘These collections contain the 
cream of the Kunderd varieties. Write for the 
new Kunderd ‘Golden Anniversary Gladiolus 
Book”? — Fre—r — and make your selections. 
The book is more than a catalog, for it contains 
articles covering the history, development and 
improvement of the gladiolus. In addition are 
Mr. Kunderd’s own directions for planting and 
growing. It introduces 130 new varieties and 
illustrates 63 in colors. Use coupon. 








A. E. KUNDERD 
236 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: Please send me your Free Golden 
Anniversary Gladiolus Book. 


Name 
SEROTEC se 
City_ 


State 
Se ee ee ee 








Protect your: 


plants, flowers, shrubs 


and evergreens against 
the costly ravages of insect pests. 
Spray regularly with Wilson’s 
O.K. Plant Spray...the nationally 
recognized standard insecticide. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is 
non-poisonous, easily applied 
and is equally effective in-doors 
or out-of-doors. Recommended 
by the Officers of The Garden 
Club of America. Half-pint 40c; 
Quart $1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 
Gallons $12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
mY everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 


mi Bucs] Leave H 





Trade Mark Registered 


Then there is Wilson’s 
SCALE-O. . . the powerful 


dormant Spray so necessary to 
the successful growth of fruit and 
other trees. Scale-O kills Scale 
insects and eggs —evenin Winter. 
Mixes readily in cold water... 
covers very rapidly and evenly. 
1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Cadre Mitson, 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








THE 


W AR AND PESTILENCE 
(Continued from page 


occa- 
in the 


Dixon line, although it 
sionally has been found 
more Northern states. 

Sclerotium rolfsii is a soil in- 
habitant and, like most soil para- 
sites, is capable of living a peace- 
ful, law-abiding existence, gaining 
its livelihood from dead matter 
without destroying plant life and 
robbing man of the fruits of his 
labor. But unfortunately it sim- 
ply will not stay good. It may re- 
main perfectly quiescent for some 
time — even as much as several 
years —in any one particular 
spot, not attempting to steal its 
food from living plants, and liv- 
ing in peace with its neighbors. 
Sooner or later, however, it goes 
on the warpath, leaving destruc- 
tion and ruin in its wake. This 
parasite is no respecter of persons 
in the plant kingdom. Unlike 
most parasites of this type, which 
confine their attacks to a few 
species of plants, often not more 
than one, this marauder takes its 
food from a large number of dif- 
ferent plants. Vegetables such as 
tomatoes, Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, beans, cabbages; fruits 
such as apples, peaches, grapes, 
watermelons; shade and orna- 
mental trees and ornamental 
shrubs — all these are capable of 
being damaged or utterly de- 
stroyed by this fungus. 

The spirit of lawlessness among 
humans which has become a regu- 
lar epidemic within recent years, 
and which is believed by some to 
be traceable to the Eighteenth 
Amendment and to the Volstead 
Act, has its counterpart in the 
very destructive epidemic which 
Sclerotium rolfsiit has occasioned 
within the past few years, al- 
though as far as the lawlessness of 
this fungus is concerned no one 
has yet claimed it to be due to 
Prohibition. 

In 1928 it destroyed a very large 
per cent of the cantaloupe fruit in 
some of the most important cen- 
tres where this crop is grown, and 
in 1929 it started its marauding 
early on various plants and was 
only cut short by extreme drought. 
Not only did it destroy the fruit 
in the field, but, what is far worse, 
it continued its destruction after 
the fruit was picked. So clever is 
this parasite that it can be present 
on what appears to be a perfect- 
ly sound cantaloupe and within 
twenty-four hours after shipment 
it will have completely rotted and 
destroyed this fruit. A crate of 
cantaloupes which represented 
choice, grade A fruit when picked 
might arrive at its destination 
as a soft, dripping, unsavory mass, 
thus robbing the grower not only 
of the cost of the cantaloupes but 
also of the transportation. 

his thief works in an insidious 
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way. As one sees it in the soil, 
with its snowy-white, fluffy, deli- 
cate threads, spread out in a more 
or less fan-shaped fashion, it ap- 
pears perfectly harmless, and as a 
matter of fact it frequently does | 
no damage. Then suddenly it 
changes its mind, so to speak, and 
within a few days’ time it will 
destroy a bed of snapdragons, or a 
large number of pepper plants, or | 
almost any other plant that hap- 
pens to be in its path. If one 
could only tell what it is that 
makes it change its mind, that 

makes a Dr. Jekyll turn into a Mr. 
Hyde, then we might be in a posi- 
tion to prevent its nefarious ac- 
tions in a much easier fashion 
than is possible at present. We do 
know that it frequently goes ram- 


Two different parasites in mor- 
tal combat. At A and B Sclerotinm 
rolfsiz 1s destroying the cotton-wilt 
parasite and at C and D the re- 
verse has occurred 


paging during exceptionally moist 
periods, but this is not always the 
case. Nor does it appear to take 
on its parasitic habits because it 
becomes hungry and has n’t suffi- 
cient food to supply its needs in 





the soil. What makes a human 
thief steal? Heredity? Environ- 
ment? 


Groping its way along in the 
soil by means of fine, delicate 
threads and coming in contact 
with a living plant, be it stem 
tissue or a portion of the fruit ly- 
ing next to the soil, it pierces the 
organ and in time kills it by the 
poisons which it produces within 
the tissues. Having thus over- 
come its victim, it proceeds to de- 
vour the parts attacked. So vora- 
cious is this highwayman that it 
does not stop in any soft, juicy 
place within the attacked parts, 
but, striking right and left be- 
tween the cells or through the 
cells, it and devours 
everything — protoplasm, reserve | 
foods, and cell walls. This unfor- | 
tunately means that the chemical 
substance known as _ cellulose, 


destroys 








which gives firmness and rigidity 
to plant is completely 
broken down disintegrated. 


tissues, 
and 


ae 










Like mirror pools 
of the Taj Mahal ig 
this lovely globe. 


Exclusive feature 
enables one to secure 
globe on pedestal 
safe in wind. Sealed 
tip protects mir- 
rored surface from 
deterioration. r 

“Fastern Prince” 
—12” with pedestal, 
$15.00. Globe only, $8.00. F.0.B. Mill- 
ville, N. J. Other sizes. Send for free 
catalogue. 


FRIEDRICH & DIMMOCK 


Room 1006-A 7 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


















DAHLIA BARGAINS 


Alice Whittier... $.90 
30 


Jersey's Ideal.... $.75 
Al Koranene nc , 


MargaretW.Wilson | 












Amun Ra. .20 I. D. Ver Warmer. , 
Barbara Redfern. 1.75 Ethel F. T. Smith 19) 
Champagne..... .35 Mr. Crowley “| 
City of Portland... .20 Primula Rex..... 
Edna Ferber..... 1.75 Roman Eagle 
Eldorado, ...:::. 50 Salbach’s Whi 

Elite Glory. 1.00 Senorita: .. J. 
Ellinor Vanderveer .50 Susan G. Tevis. 

Faith Garibaldi... .50 Tryphinnie. . . 

Jersey’s Beauty.. .40 Waldhei mSunshinediae 


GLADIOLA BARGAINS 


By the 100 — 1\("” and larger 


Miplad yest ote $2.50 Jewell . . 

A. Eberius...... 3.06 London Smoke. . 4.20) 
Bengal Tiger.... 4.00 Maiden Blush. 

Byron L. Smith.. 4.25 Ming Toy. jee 2 
Butterboy....... 3.50 Speer z 
C@jsylviaceas ase: 3.25 Mrs. R. Lohrman is 
€; Glow- lances: 00 Mee cio a/0) selena 25 
Dr. Bennett. .. ..11.00 P. of Wales. 2 ica 

E. J. Shaylor.... 2.90 Rose Ash......25 3. 
1 (oye ees Ae ree Hee Richard Diener. . 4,60 
Henry Ford..... Scarlano. ....0> oe i 


Evelyn Kirtland. a 30 Sulphur Frills. ... 
Jack London. . 3.25 S. Lavender. .... 


25 at the 100 rate, all prices postpaid 
No order accepted for less than $1.50 


SUNSET GARDENS 


2026 Delano Street Portland, Oregon 


TEN CAC 


Blooming size All different 


Postpaid for $2.50 


Table garden size $2.00 
JAMES ALLAN 


Mountain Park New Mexico | 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cuitivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburban- @ 
ites, Country Estates and 
Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 


1094, 33rd Ave., S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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To the Contrary 
ROCKERY PLANTS Are Easy To Plant 


OU don’t necessarily have to 
plant or grow them among 
rocks. There’s many a placein the 
hardy border where rock plants 
fit like no others do. If you havea 
low wall, there’s a number of the 
creeping close-covering blooming 
kinds, that are a joy to grow on it. 
If you have a notion to have 
the fun of having a rock garden 
of your own, then send for our 






Property Enclosed ff 
is Property Protected | 


A 


{ 
‘ 


4 


( K \A\\ catalog on Hardy Plants and Rock 
An Afco Fence at the boundary lines is a polite NSS Plants. Along with it, we will send 
i but effective reminder that privacy is desired. Children you our own fully illustrated book 
playing on the lawn are protected against the menace All eprRock cant Breet ae telling in a neighborly and practi- 
of straying dogs. Shrubs and plants are protected from Seer Bee w/e ous! cal way how to make one. What 
thoughtless passers-by. antecarrivalineood condition, to make it with. And where to get 
PPM eo rch eeractive aswell as piotective, or cheerfully replace at our ae right makings. This Pooniene 

They may be the chain link type or ornamental iron, or See charged at cost, 25 censs Paes 
may be deducted from your re- 


a combination of gates of one type and fence of another. 
Several attractive installations are pictured in the 


mittance, or will be refunded on 
| Afco Catalog which will be sent on request. 


receipt of your order. 





AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
| 22 Fifth Avenue = = - New York Wayside Gardens 


| E. H. Schultz . J. Grull 
ule | MENTOR, OHIO  *(oulenr 


Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. res. 


Afeo Fences and Gates 
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“Ghe Spirit of the Garden 


N terms clear even to the beginner, one of the highest 
American authorities on landscape architecture here 
presents the principles that form the basis of land- 
scape design. A book remarkable for its concise and prac- 
tical suggestions, brilliantly and entertainingly written. 


os 
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Storrs « Harrison 
(os.1930 Sprin g 
Catalog. 






WITH 223 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the beautiful and famous gardens in this country and 
abroad, including this one of a corner of the Garden of the 
Villa D’Este, Tivoli, Italy. AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
PRESS BOOK, published by Little, Brown & Company. 


Inexpensive Edition, $3.50 at all Booksellers. 









MartHa Brookes HuTcHEson’s 





Ve off the press—the beautiful new Illustrating and 
catalog of America’s Oldest and Largest Depart- describing 
mental Nursery. More illustrations in color than Atherind Sos 
ever before — more new charts and diagrams to 
help you beautify your grounds—and the most 
complete listing of trees, shrubs, plants, seeds, 
etc., including uncommon varieties not usually TREES: PLANTS 


found in the average Nursery catalog. SHRUBS: VINES 


The Outdoor Living Roomand RockGarden SEEDS + ETC, 


Easy-to-follow instructions on how to 
plan and plant a modern Outdoor Liv- * 
ing Room or Rock Garden. Whether 
you plan to landscape your an ‘ 
entire place or merely set (ca 
out some new plants, you LE a 
need this catalog. Send FA} \4 s 
for it. hie 


complete 
assortments of 
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Write for illustrated booklet and 
costs of these and other designs, 
including hurdle, post and rail, 
ipicket and stockade fencing. 


The most beautiful 
fence made... but not 
the most expensive! 
HABITANT Good-Will is the most pic- 


turesque wood fence on the market .. . 
lovely silver-tipped Northern White Cedar 
- - . spaced closely for beauty . . . built 
stronger for permanence. This fence is alike 


on both sides . . . that is why it is called 
Good-Will. 


Habitant fence comes complete with posts 
all ready to set up. Never requires painting. 
Actually becomes more lovely with age. 
And priced considerably below its actual 
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Fraser’s 1930 Specialties in Flower Seeds 


If you can't come to C 


“Sun-Ripened Flower Seeds” 


alifornia, you can enjoy some of the best fea 
tures of California in your own garden, by planting 
flowers which are different from any obtainable els 
will grow 
Let your 1930 garden be the envy ¢« 


these gorgeous 
Our 
successfully in .every state. 


of your neighborhood 


ewhere. 


Giant California Mammoth Balloon Zinnia Colleétion 


Includes 24 
Individual packets, each containing s 
orange, scarlet-crimson, lavender-pur 
ets. Regular $500 Pelive 


California Wild Flowers 
Our novel collection of five wonder- 
ful formulas i includes: Lupines, Baby 
Blue Byes, Wild Snaps, Tidy’ Tips 
Native He ieee ope, Gillia, Godetias, 
Blue Bells, Buttercups, Blazing Stars, 
Coreopsis, and many others. sy 
Five large packets. $2.50 value... 

California Poppies 
Our most popular Formula. Consists 
of a glorious blend of 12 choice ¥ 1 
colors. Tulip flowered. Packet 


Fraser’s Plume ASters 
Improved strain of 
type. 2 to 214 feet 
themum-like flowers 


ze chrysan 
hues 





shades, many new and rare, 


“ostrich feather™ 


and all a revelation in size an 


Sent prepaid for 


Dahlias from Seed 
American Be auty strain 
winning 


Our own 
from fF 
You ma 
from t 
120 days 


100 seeds. 


New » Novelty Lokiper 


Our ol »ck flowered collection in- 
des ye vdtifallchadesin separate 
Dark Blue, Blue, Purple 
¢ and Pink. Grow 3 to $ 
$2.50 value #1 
Novelty Sweet Peas 
e and beautifully frilled dou- 


et peas in a superb collection 
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Garden furniture, too, of the worth. eisai ee spe Pes tno ee 
‘same enduring wood. “SPECIAL OFFERS 
HABITANT SHOPS i ABIT. ANT ie ARO (OIL ee 
INCORPORATED end for 
BAY CITY MICHIGAN art aA ully FRASER & SON 






FRASER BLDG., 1010 E. Colorado, Pasadena, Calif 


Growers of Specialties in California Grown Flower Seeds. 


Sales Offices and Showrooms in 
62 principal cities 


FENCE awe 


(aif 
AND GARDEN ACCESSORIES | serie 


SunRipened FlowerSeeds 











Y FAR the most delightful 
non-fiction volume I have 
come across is The Desert Road 


to Turkestan, by Owen Latti- 
more (though the critics have 


paid it scant attention). 

Educated in China and with 
some experience in the wool in- 
dustry there, Mr. Lattimore at- 
tached himself to a west-bound 
caravan and made the long jour- 
ney through Mongolia, across 
the Black Gobi to Barkul and 
Urumchi. 

Though some of the route 
traversed is almost unknown and the author’s account of 


TO KEEPA LAWN BEAUTIFUL 


peeonsen Power Lawn Mow- 
ers are responsible for a lawn 
beauty unknown a few years ago. 
They save time and labor for city 
parks, cemeteries, schools, insti- 
tutions, golf courses, and thou- 
sands of estates. Enclosed gear 
drive, auto-type differential, sep- 
arate clutch control of traction 
and cutting units, and self-sharp- 
ening reel give the Jacobsen a 
distinct advantage in perform- 
ance recognized both in America 
and Europe. 


JACOBSEN 4-Aere Power 











the False Lama and his desert castle is news, the book Si ska f / 
depends on no geographical discovery for its importance; Mower w ith Sickle-Bar co ( 


eae ; } a eee 
it is its pervading revealing human quality which sticks Clipping Attachment 
ih the memory. The Sickle-Bar Clippi Attachment for the 
: ‘ oickle-De ping Z acnme 0 
One takes part in the daily existence of these hard- ones Or ene aE eSiisae Bick 
bi ‘camel pullers’’ with whom the writer lived and | | 4-Acre Mower gets dandelions, buck- 
ce I ; ; : i horn, plantain and other weeds that are 
| struggled and endured; one feels the stark grimness of the beyond the scope of the cutting reel. 
| desert across which they toil for months at a time and : 
| the harsh romance of this primitive trade artery; the 


pathetic lost-dog figure of the ‘‘Chenfan Wawa’’ becomes 







The Jacobsen line includes the 4-Acre 
Model with 24-inch reel, a 19-inch 
Junior Power Mower, a 24-inch roller- 








| a part of one’s own experience. driven estate mower, and a power put- Maa - : Vaan 
Not since [| read Arabia Deserta have I found a modern ting-green mower, and important at- “*ddddAgggagss ue, 
| ee h jeveloped during i APAd. 
tachments developed during a perioc 1-30 BAB 
travel book which seemed so definite an addition to the Pei aie A 5 
ylumes which endure. ad ts « 
volumes which end Henry WysHam LANIER WRITE. sie for free book, Lawns | Jacobsen Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. | 
in Woman's Home Companion Beautiful.”” Demonstrations on your You may mail your free book, “Lawns 
| own grounds without obligation, Beautitul,” to | 
— Per “of | 
| : | JACOBSEN MFG. CO. | i 
r Aan nn mh mm 7 1’ ‘ | Dept. HB Racine, Wisconsin 
THE DESER I R¢ YA D I O i l R IK EK I A N | New York Office: 507 W. 56th St. | am ( 
An ATLANTIC Book published by Little, Brown & Company | | 
| | 


$4.00 at all booksellers 
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BETTER RESULTS 


Each year brings better results 
from the Moto-Mower, for the 
very good reason that the Moto- 
Mower grows better and better 
mechanically. 


The Detroit Model this year has 
a new reel throw-out clutch 
which releases the cutting reel, 
so that cutting and traction 
units operate through separate 
clutches. 


New frame construction permits 
complete removal of the reel 
almost instantly — known as 
“‘drop-out”’ reel. 


A week clipper can be obtained 
for this model at small extra 
cost. Obtain complete informa- 
tion on all Moto-Mower Models 
by asking for our new 1930 
catalog. 


THE MOTO-MOWER CO. 
3252 Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send catalog to: 


Name..... 


PATIEITESSime Muth erons, fsticche ee fis Uaioe ae 





A SIMPLE 


Joseph H, Dodson 
America’s foremost 
bird authority for 
50 years, has writ- 


way /0 Bring 
ten an interesting the § Bins | 
book, beautifully_ 0 


illustrated with 55 actual photo- 
graphs—“‘Your Bird Friendsand How 
to Win Them.” Tells you how to have 


birds on your premises the year 
round — explains styles of houses, 
baths and shelters they prefer. 
for this FREE book today. 
Birds are useful. 
garden free 


Send 


They keep the 
from cut worms, bugs, 

moths and oth- 
er destructive 
insects. Mar- 


Flicker House 
tins feed from the air. One 


| colony will destroy thou- 
sands of mosquitoes a day. 


) Birds Bring Cheer 
A medley of bird songs will 
add to the attractiveness of 
any home. Na- 
Queen Anne Martin House turally, birds 








go where en are most welcome 
have good places to nest, plenty of 
fresh water and are not mo Vested by 


their enemies. Write for free book. 
Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
227 Harrison St. Kankakee, Il. 


Dodson Bird Houses are priced 
from $2 to $150 


F 


Wren House 


Blooming Sac CACTI 


Group of 25 named varie- 











ties for sun room, porch, 
or garden — if erdered 
individually would cost 
$14 - a quality $7 
bargain buy at.... ( 
10d rent ns amed varie 
ties with hand painted 
Mexican bon $4 
Same without the bowl $3 
5 diffe rent blooming size 
named varieties 
with Mexican bowl 2.90 
Without the bowl $1.50. 
Cacti culture book free with orders. Shipme nts pre 
paid. Send check, stamps, money order. 
MEXICAN TRADING CO., 


Room B, Two Republics Bldg. El Paso, Tex, 
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A COMPARISON between a pot of soil ae with 
Sclerotium volfsii and another free from this parasite. 


Note that about 70 per cent 


of the tomato seedlings have 


been killed in the infested pot 


In this way the attacked fruit or 
stem soon decays and decomposes. 
One curious thing that has re- 
cently been unearthed about this 
parasite is that it prefers to grow 
on things that have an acid reac- 
tion, and given a neutral or an al- 
kaline medium it does poorly or 
not at all. If this is the case 
then, it is obvious that it could be 
easily controlled by simply adding 
lime to the soil. But here a most 
disturbing factor comes in which 
can sometimes completely upset 
the beneficial action of lime. For 
some years past it has been known 
that various types of living things 
can change, in the process of 
growth, an acid medium to a 
neutral or alkaline one and an al- 
kaline medium to an acid condi- 
tion. If that is true, then on any 
soil possessing microbes capable of 
changing an alkaline reaction to 
an acid reaction one might add 
lime in quantities sufficient to 
bankrupt an otherwise prosperous 
individual without materially re- 
ducing the attacks of Sclerotium 
rolfsi. On the other hand, on 
soils possessing other types of mi- 
crobes, liming, when applied in 
sufficient quantity and at the 
proper time of the year, may be 
entirely effective in controlling it. 
Another thing has recently been 
unearthed about this pest. That 
it. can produce certain hard, 
brownish, rounded bodies, which 
resemble mustard or radish seed, 
has been known for some time. 
It has also been known that these 
tough bodies are very res:stant to 
adverse weather conditions and 
that in those parts of the country 
which have rather severe winter 
weather it is these bodies which 
enable the parasite to pass through 
the winter safely. What has re- 
cently been discovered is that it is 
the germination of these bodies 
that is greatly influenced by the 
acid or alkaline conditions. In 
those parts of the country where 
the parasite overwinters only i 
the form of these small, seedlike 


balls, it may be expected to be 
controlled much more readily 
than in other parts where the 
parasite lives over not only in 
this form, but also as living and 
growing threads. It has been 
found that liming or alkaline 
reaction has no great influence in 
preventing the continued growth 
of these living threads or runners. 
In other words, a treatment which 
may be effective in one part of the 
country may be practically useless 
in another. Of course it is only by 
a proper understanding of these 
natural forces that man can ex- 
pect to cope with the various pests 
that beset him. 

We are now ready to discuss 
the results that have recently been 
obtained with this parasite when 
it was grown in the presence of 
another. The latter happened to 
be the notorious highwayman 
which, aside from the boll weevil, 
causes more grief to the cotton 
grower than any other pest. It is 
also a soil inhabitant, known as 
the cotton-wilt microbe, and, like 
Sclerotium rolfsii, is a fungus. 
Unlike Sclerotium it can grow and 
multiply just as readily on alka- 
line or limy media as on acid ones. 
When these two are grown to- 
gether a very curious phenomenon 
occurs. In media having acid re- 
actions Sclerotium overgrows the 
cotton-wilt microbe and com- 
pletely suppresses it. On the other 
hand, when alkaline media are fed 
to both, the cotton-wilt parasite 
not only holds its own but turns 
on Sclerotium, choking it with 
such avidity that no vestige re- 
mains. 

With this knowledge at hand it 
is obvious that a new weapon has 
been discovered by which man 
may be enabled to cope more 
successfully with these adverse 
forces. It is as yet too soon to pre- 
dict with certainty what the out- 
come will be, but the enlisting of 
one microbe to war upon another 
is a field offering tremendous 
possibilities. 
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| All the charm of Old Erin and no 
“Blarney” to that; for this Rose is one of 
the most exquisite in form, with its beauti- 
ful pink color. And yet it’s only one of the 
hundreds of Armstrong new and standard 
roses — strong field-grown and ready to 
bloom. Order from us and be sure of 
delightful roses. 

| 

| 

| 


Write for the 1930 64-page tree and plant 
catalog, with ten-page rose section. 


| Estb).in18890 
Arm strong 
“ms IN THE wes T 
urser i es 
424N-EUCLID AVE* ONTARIO, CALI 
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Easiest and quickest way to water your lawn | 
garden. No need to waste summer evenings h 
a hose. A Shower Pipe puts an end to this 
work. Eight feet long (two 4 ft. sections) with 
sprays. Sprinkles a 10 x 20 ft. area. Reaches evé 
nook and corner. Does away with all hand-waterinl 
A modern sprinkler for the busy man. No mo 
parts to wear out. Buy a Shower Pipe and y 
never have to buy another sprinkler. Thousands! 
use. Guaranteed. Low priced. Write for circular 


WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 
6460 Dubois St., Detroit, Michigan 
Irrigation equipment of all kinds. 


ROSES, ‘‘Créme de la Créme” 


12 Large first grade field grown Rose Bushes 
$6.00; 6 for $3.50. Express paid on all orders of 
$9.00. Claudius Pernet, yellow; Etoile de Hol 
lande, dark red; Ophelia, peach; Radiance 
pink; Druschki, white; Rev. F. Roberts, 
gold; K. A. Victoria, cream; Shot Silk, silky 
flame; Lieu Chaure, crimson; Columbia, pink 
Mad Butterfly, peach pink; Red Radiance. 


Ask for Catalogue of New Roses a 















Stratford Rose Nurseries 
P. O. Box 16 Stratford, Conn. 


e 









Imperial Delphiniums 


The best of the world’s finest. Every plant a 
masterpiece. Up to nine feet high — flowers 
3 inches in diameter. Singles, doubles, triples. 
Every delph color including pink, white and 
yellow. 50 seed, 50c; 150 seed, $1.00; 400 seed, 
$2.00. Small plants, 10c each; $7.00 per hun- 
dred. Large plants, 50c each; $5.00 per dozen. 
| Why not make yours the Garden of the 
Fairies? I will replace all seed or plants not 
satisfactory. Seed should be planted now. 


E.E. Healey, Exclusive Grower, Puyallup, Wask 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTOR 


FLOWER OFFERS 


Beautiful Catalog Free 


100 varieties of Best Perennial and Annual Flower Seeds 10 
60 Large Flowered Exhibition Gladioli Bulbs, all! colors. 

6 choice Dablias, all different colors, each labeled ti 
5 Very Choice Iris, all different colors, each labeled 50 
10 large field grown. Hardy Plants, all different, labeled $1.0 


ROSE SIDE GARDENS, Box 5, Warwick, P 















By James S. Hart 
and Garret D. Byrnes 


A story of newspaper life in a 
large Eastern city 


$2.00 at all booksellers 


% Steiner Electric LawnMowe 


Mows quicker, better, easier. 16-in. for $45 
home use. Highest grade. Guar- 
anteed motor. Write for circular H. 
Steiner-Fulton Products Cort 
5751 Easton Ave. St. Louis, M 
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nteresting “Furniture Reflects ? 
New Interest in Home Building 


The dignity of old world designs given 
moderncomfort and utility by Kittinger 





...-and what an interesting and useful 


companion for the lounging chair 


INGE 


Distinctive Furniture 











[Kittinger) 


DISTINCTIVE 


Furniture 


BUFFALO 
~~ J 8 66. 
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BURL IRG OME 
PUBLIC 
LIB. 


i NFLUENCED by old 
world masterpieces, this selected group 
of Kittinger reproductions lends new 
dignity and charm to present-day home 
building. 

A sofa of the Italian Renaissance 
executed by Kittinger in solid walnut, 
rendered modernly comfortable with 
finest curled hair upholstery and down- 
filled cushions... an exquisitely carved 
Tudor oak fireside chest of many uses, 
copied in detail even. to the grapevine 
and Tudor rose design ... a stately 
chair with linenfold panel back famous 
in English period designing . ..a beau- 
tifully proportioned coffee table of 
Charles II influences in walnut with 
carved top, drop leaves, and gatelegs 
that» arouse comment for beauty and 
utility... all pieces of authentic design 
and finest craftsmanship, priced within 
the reach of modest incomes. 


You can add similar Kittinger groups 
to different rooms throughout) your 
home...steadily replacing furniture that 
has outgrown its usefulness in present- 
day standards of living. There are over 
six hundred pieces in the Kittinger line 
...all of heirloom design and workman- 
ship...principally in solid walnut, ma- 
hogany, oak and maple. 


Visit our nearest showroom...either 
alone or with your decorator or dealer 
if you desire’... and let our representa- 
tives help you inv a careful selection 
within. your means. In New York~at 
205 East 42d St.; in Chicago—at 433 
East Erie St.; in Los Angeles—at Factory 
Showroom, 1300 S. Goodrich Blvd.; in 
Buffalo—at Factory Showroom , 1893 
North Elmwood Ave. For literaturey, 
address Dept. 204, North Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 








THE boudoir clock in Figure 1 
has a suggestion of the modern 
in its simple case —a block of 
glass - which allows you to look 
directly into the works. It comes 
in clear glass, peacock-blue, rose, 
yellow, or green to fit in with the 


usual range of bedroom colors. 





About 22” square, it is an excellent 
size for desk or dressing table, and 
it has a twenty-four-hour move- 


ment that will keep excellent 
time. It happens to be quite 
miraculously inexpensive, $4.25, 
postpaid, but in spite of the price 
it is so good-looking that one 
might give it as a little congratu- 
lation gift to some sweet girl 


graduate. — Amy B. Hiss, 7 West 
Chesapeake Avenue, Towson, 


Maryland. 


THERE are many types of travel- 
ing cases, but all too often they 
are bulky and contain extras 
which we do not actually need. 
That is why the case shown in 
Figure 2 
we have ever come across. 


seems one of. the best 
It is 
small, compact, and flexible, and 
if you do not happen to want the 
furnishings it contains you may 
get it unfurnished and put in 
your own toilet articles. The zip- 


per fa 


stening is always convenient 
this 


and especially so in case, 





since it opens down the side as 
well as the top, which 
makes everything very easy to 
get at. This is the sort of case a 
man would really use and appre- 
ciate, and women who are travel- 
ing light and must dispense with 
elaborate toilet paraphernalia 
would be equally appreciative. 
It comes in fine shark-grained 
leather, black or brown, and it is 
lined with moisture-proof cloth, 
with a side pocket for face cloth 
and soap. The fittings include a 
military brush, toothbrush tube, 
comb, shaving-brush tube, toilet- 
water bottle, and a covered box for 
shaving and dental creams. There 
is also room for other small arti- 
cles to be tucked in. The price, 
unfitted, 1s $5.00, or $6.95 with the 
fittings. In genuine black pin seal, 
the price is $8.65, unfitted, and 
$10.65 fitted. These prices in- 
clude postage. — DANIEL Low & 
Company, Salem, Massachusetts. 


across 


NOTHING that I can at the 
moment think of contributes more 
to the spirit of a party than appro- 
priate favors. So if you’re giving 





> 
S 
Y 
FIG. 3 
a bon voyage party, — and what 


is more hilarious? — how about 
the place cards in Figure 3? 
Each one is a jolly little wooden 
steamer tied up with a tiny packet 
of candies in gay red, white, and 
blue pleated Cellophane. I must, 
as usual, warn you that the photo- 
graph does n’t half do it justice, 
because it does n’t show the colors, 





but it does look very jaunty, to my 
way of thinking. Thenameis tobe 
written on the card at the upper 
right. Over all this measures 


about 33” long, so that a number 
of them would be effective on a 
table. Postpaid, they are $9.50 
dozen. — LE Moucuoir, 757 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 








We cannot purchase for you, but 

Sor your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 











DISTINCTIVE, with a slight 
peasant feeling, and yet with more 
sophistication, is the German 
‘rustic linen’ in Figure 4. It is 
made of oyster-color round-thread 
linen crash with colored stitching 
forming the gay plaids which 
make a charming background for 
any of your favorite pottery and 
colored glass. There are four color 
combinations — blue-green, _ yel- 
low-blue, yellow-green, and red- 
blue. One could n’t possibly say 
what one Is most entertaining, but 





FIG. 4 


| like the blue-green. However, 
with blue glass the red-blue would 
be stunning. The colors are fast 
and the linen launders most satis- 
factorily. It is of such excellent 
quality that it will give year after 
year of hard service. You will 
perhaps be relieved to find that 
these sets are made for real tables 
and real families, with a generosity 
of size that men, particularly, like 
very much. The 63” x 80” cloth, 
with a dozen 18” napkins, is 
$26.00. The 63” x 90” cloth, with 
a dozen 18” napkins, is $209.00, 
and the 63” x 108” cloth, with 
a dozen 18” napkins, is $32.00. 
These prices include postage. — 
Moss£, INc., 750 Fifth Avenue, 
Ney: 


A LUXURY, perhaps, but a nec- 
essary luxury, are special blankets 
for this time of year. With a 
minimum of bulk and weight, they 
give that touch of warmth that is 
essential to comfortable dreams, 
even in midsummer. And now 
they come in such luscious colors, 
— green, lavender, peach, blue, 
rose, and gold, —to blend with 
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the fresh-toned sheets. Some very 
fine ones | have found are all 
wool, about the weight of dress 
flannel, and are bound at the ends 
with matching satin ribbon. They 
are as soft as soft, and if properly 
washed will remain so indefinitely. 
In the single- or twin-bed size, 
60” x 84”, they cost $5.44 each, 
while the full size, 72” x 84”, is 
$6.44. These prices include de- 
livery east of the Mississippi. 
West of that point, postage is 
extra. — R. H. Macy & Com- 
PANY, 34th Street and Broadway, 


IN wee 


REFRESHING in pattern and in 
color is the Wedgwood plate in 
Figure 5. The drawing is up-to- 
date, yet quaint; the blue of the 
lily-of-the-valley — or is it bleed- 
ing heart? —and the orange of 
the daisies, as well as the green 
leaves and stems, are clear and 
effective against the creamy body, 
but are so restrained in quantity 
as not to be tiresome. I would 
forecast that a luncheon table set 
with it, perhaps even with a cen- 
trepiece of the always lovely cal- 
endula and bachelors’ buttons, 
would be quite breath-taking. So 





FIG. § 


that you really could see the de- 
sign, I’ve shown only a plate, but 
this is an open pattern with a 
variety of pieces. The 10” plates 
are $15.00 a dozen, the 9}” plates 
are $14.00; the 8” size is $12.00, 
while the 6” size is $10.00. Cream 
soup plates and saucers are $28.00 
a dozen. After-dinner coffee cups 
and saucers are $16.00 a dozen, 
while teacups in the graceful 
Wedgwood shape, with saucers, 
are $18.00 a dozen. This is the 
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BUR INS UME 


Rast-proof ‘Tanks of "se" 
EVERDUR META 


now available in Gas Water Hearers 
made by AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





ee Metal (strengthened copper) is the 
latest development for Tanks of welded con- 
struction. It combines the strength of steel with 
high resistance to corrosion. These properties and 
its weldability led the American Radiator Company 
to adopt Everdur for special model Hotcoil Gas 
Water Heaters. 

EVERDUR has been subjected to every con- 
ceivable test and Hotcoil Heaters with Everdur Tanks 
have given perfect service in all sections of the country 
during the past year. Each welded Everdur Tank 
is tested to 300 pounds pressure. 

Brass pipe is now in general use everywhere. Used 
with a rust-proof tank, rust troubles are completely 
eliminated from the system and a plentiful supply 
of clear, clean water is assured. 

The durability of Copper and its alloys saves 
upkeep expense, It will pay you to select equip- 
ment, such as a water heater, on the basis of durability 
instead of price. The American Brass Company, 


General Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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EVERDUR... Strenethcned Copper 


a new ANACONDA METAL 
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S% ERE is Orchid—a new and thrilling achievement in silver | 
42 7 design ! 

Turning from period patterns and accepted traditions, the artist 
has taken an exquisite theme from Nature and interpreted it with 
consummate art. 

Beauty like this will live —as a solid silver pattern should — 
through changing vogues and passing fashions. And how perfectly 
this desisn, like lovely flowers themselves, adapts itself to any type 
of dinins room. Was it not a happy inspiration which Save to this 
pattern the name of earth’s most precious flower—the symbol of 
the beauty, luxury and elegance of modern life ? 


Orchid’s Cost? So Moderate! Six teaspoons are but S150. 


INTERNATIONA 


the exquisite pieces are pictured in the Be 1. Send, ik FINE ARTS 
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t Twenty-six piece set (8 teaspoons, 4 knives, 4 forks, 4 bouillon 
| spoons, 4 individual salad forks, 2 tablespoons ) $38. And for only 
$255 the hostess can purchase a correct, formal service for eight. 

Orchid is now on exhibition at your jewelers. See it at your 


| earliest opportunity, and write for the beautifully illustrated Orchid 





Book which tells you the full story of the new pattern. Also let 


7 us send you “Correct Table Silver — Its Choice and Use” —a 


book of valuable sudsestions on the selection of an adequate 





s] > 2p 1°:e S > ‘ ihe 
silver service. Send your name and The knife and fork shown here are 


the new ““Viande’’ (trade mark) 


. address and thirty cents to Dept. 


type. Made exclusively by the Inter- 


H — 6-30 ave both of these ate national Silver Company. The con- 
ventional long-bladed knife and 


tractive books will be mailed to you. dinner fork also are made in Orchid. 
’ 
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DIVISION 


Here is the superb Orchid Tea Service. Note the unusual grace of 


line and charm of detail. What a magnificent gift for a bride. 





NOVELTY 
ASH TRAY 


This good natured 
pelican’s roomy 
pouch can beutilized 


as an ash receiver or 
cigarette holder. 
Made of statuary 
bronze or composi- 
tion silver 

$1.95 


PINCH 
BOTTLE 
Matching Glasses 


Danish hand-blown 
green glass with ex- 
quisite overlays of 
genuine pewter in a 
classic grape cluster 
motif by the famous 
studios of Just 
\ndersen 

Bottle $7.50 
Glasses $1.75 ea. 


can be purchased 
separately 


Oliver A. Olson 
COMPANY 
Broadway at 79th Street, N. Y. 








FLOWER VASES FROM MURANO 
Centre Crystal and Gold $18.00 
Right Amber and Blue Trim 16.00 
Left Venetian Green 12.50 

Expressage Collect 
MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Madison Avenue New York City 


Carry Your Own INDIVIDUAL ROBE 
for Charabanc and Steamer 
About 38 x 60 inches. 


“ . : 
Avoca”? Handwoven Irish Woolens 
CAROL Brown, Importer 91 B Charles St., Boston 


Countless colors. $15.50 postpaid 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


3220 WALNUT 
MADIS 


Also on display at 509 


HOUSE 


THE 





kind of china one might purchase 
for one’s self, or for a nice usable 
wedding gift, 1f you have that 
problem on your mind. Prices 
include packing; express is col- 
lect [HE LITTLE GALLERY, 29 
West 56th Street,,.N. Y.C. 


JUST the other day I had a letter 
from someone who thought she 
would try out ‘this modernism’ 
in a summer house and wanted 
some small pieces to start with. 
If one is interested in the par- 
ticular phase of modernism that 
emphasizes practical unadorned 
simplicity, surely there is no place 
for which it is better adapted than 
a country house. Take the nest 
of tables in Figure 6 — they are 
made of unfinished solid maple 
and stand squarely and firmly on 
the straight edges that serve as 
legs. You can see, can you not, 
how comfortably they would 
hobnob with the Early American 
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or other simple things one is likely 
to have in the country. These are 
jolly when they are stained or 
painted, with the lining and the 
edges in a contrasting color. A 
black outside with a red lining is a 
stunning combination, but per- 
haps it is so familiar as to be a 
little tame. You may indulge your 
fancy as you like. I prefer the 
light maple stained finish, with 
black bandings or an entire lining 
of color. Unfinished, the nest of 
three, packed ready to ship by 
express collect, is $21.50. Finish- 
ing costs $6.00 additional. The 
top table measures 9’’ x 18’ and 
stands 21”’ high, so that all are use- 
ful for such social gatherings as 
oneanticipates for vacation time. 

COLORTONE FURNITURE SHOPS, 
Inc., 193 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 


Genuine Mapte— Unfinished 


Furniture for every room may 
be finished to your order. 


|| Hitchcock Chair . $14.50 





\i| Chippendale Mirror 14.00 
|| Duncan Phyfe Table 29.00 


Crated, F. O. B. New York 


HEARTHSTONE 


FURNITURE COMPANY wwe 
224 East 57th Street Aéu; 





WHATEVER we may think of 
the Soviet government, we must 
all agree in admiring the stunning 


UNIQUE SUMMER BAGS 
Chinese hand- 


carved 10”bone 
top. Material 
Skinner's crepe 
in all white or 
tyed and dyed A 
any shade,— 
coral, jade, ete. 


Scarf 20” x 45” 


to match any 
Price $12.50 bag — $6.50. 
AMY B. HISS 
Towson Maryland 


CHAMP VERYDAY ART 


Style Advising—A New Profession for Women. 
Limited Enrollment. References Required. 
739 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 



























OUR feathered 
friends will appre- 
ciate this graceful Bird 
Bath and their grateful 
songs will add much to 
the pleasure of your gar- 
den. A bench, a colorful 
jar—or any of the Gal- 
loway productions for 
Garden, Sunroom or 
Porch give that essential 
touch of enduring 
beauty. 


Catalog on request. 


ALOWAY 
POITERY 


REET, PHILADELPHIA 
N AVENUE, New York City 








Genuine Reed Furniture 


Weareconstantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture—our Exclusive Designs. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


_decciaists The REED SHOP Inc. 


Furnishings 117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Imported 
Decorative 
Fabrics 












N THE BUILDING of a house you 
-an make sure of complete satis- 
‘action only by sharing with the 
irehitect the responsibilities of 
| slanning and specification. A 

aome must be much more than a 


jeautiful residence. Its arrange- 


nents must suit exactly your in- 
lividual mode of living. Its equip- 
ment must reflect your own good 

judgment. By giving added charm 


to a home and by assuring the per- 








fect operation of its parts, Sargent 


i 


ardware will help you realize 


our fondest aims in building. 


If you are planning to build, 
end for our free illustrated book- 
et, “Hardware for Utility and 


Ornamentation.” You will find it 


interesting and instructive. Here 
is shown a Colonial rim lock 


; 


authentically reproduced. A strap 





| For interior doors in the English residence, this Sargent 
| rim lock is particularly appropriate. Adapted from an 
Elizabethan original, it is wrought of enduring bronze. 
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Hardware may reflect 
your own good judgment 





This interesting interpretation of English architecture is substantial, comfortable and, 
above all, livable. Seeburger & Rabenold, Architects, Philadelphia. 


hinge of wrought-iron finish 
adapted from the Spanish. Knobs, 
escutcheons, latches, knockers 
that are entirely appropriate for 
early American or English or 


Norman architecture. 


Of solid brass or bronze, the 
lasting, smooth operation of 
Sargent Hardware can be taken 
for granted. Its excellent quality 
removes all danger of rust- 
streaked woodwork, sagging 
With 


Sargent Hardware, doors continue 


hinges, worn-off surfaces. 


to latch exactly. Knobs turn easily 
and quietly. And Sargent locks 
give maximum security. A com- 
plete installation of Sargent Hard- 
ware will reflect your own good 
judgment and prove itself a per- 
manent, worth-while investment. 
Sargent & Company, 29 Water 


Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 





Rexararammurminreon 


On the entrance door is used this special Sargent de- 
sign, solid, permanent and artistic. It connects with 
the rugged Sargent cylinder lock. 





A Sargent lever handle in the Yarmouth design, used on 

interior as well as certain exterior doors, gives a grace- 

ful and unusual touch, thoroughly in agreement with 
the dwelling. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


THE HOUSE 





W*nife for 
free photos? 


Dale’s quality lighting fixtures are 
sold on the “ Direct-to-You”’ Plan 
at a substantial saving. All styles 
and periods. Write for photographs 
stating type of house. Address 
Dept. No. 2. 


5 ~ 
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LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY | 
CES eee 


Slipper Chair and Rocker 


HIS chair and rocker are authentic, 

hand made reproductions, faithfully 
copied from interesting originals. They 
are only 28” in height and the seats are 
just 14” from the floor. Made in Maple, 
finished in either Antique Maple, Walnut 
or Mahogany, with split seats, and decora- 
tive as we s useful. The chair is $10. 
and the rocker Size f. o. b. Harri 
Virginia. Undoubtedly you will want both 
Pieces. 








Our literature is just full of inter- 
esting pieces which ou f 

by hand. SI 

our corm 








mating 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INC. 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
WALLPAPER 


My 





A. H. JACOBS COMPANY 


119 W. 33rd Street. N Y 








For Graduation 


t; 
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w Peek-In Gift Shop Us 


124 Mt. Vernon St. Boston, Mass. 
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lacquer trays shown in Figure 7 
which are shipped to this country 
from Russia. Their coloring is 
quite gorgeous and it is difficult to 
believe that they are really as 


for $6.50, 18 x 14” for $5.50, 
14 x 11” for $4.00. These prices 
include packing, but express will 
be collect. — ENID JOHNSON, 420 
Boylston Street, Boston. 





economical and practical to use as 
the more ordinary trays we are 
accustomed to buying. They 
come in several different sizes in 


DRESSING by yellow candle- 
light is almost a myth, so fast 
have modern inventions simpli- 
fied, or complicated, life. But 
candles have n’t lost their fasci- 
nation. The one in Figure 8 is n’t 
real, but at least it is entirely 
danger proof. It’s just a variation 
of a flashlight: by turning the 
candle you switch on the light. 
It seems to me such a cunning and 
convenient little bedside light to 
use when you have n’t alamp close 
at hand. And can’t you imagine 


FIG. 7 


black, red, or green, with flower 
or print design, and with either a 
pie-crust or plain oval edge. The 
lacquer is impervious to. spilt 
alcohol or burning cigarettes, 
which, at times, is a decided asset, 
as is also the fact that the trays 
are very solid and do not buckle. 
Here is just what hostesses ought 
to want in sixes or eights in the 
three colors for Sunday-evening 
entertaining. The largest size, 
27’ x 22’’, comes with the pie- 
crust edge only and costs $11.00. 
The other sizes may be had in 
either pie-crust or plain oval style 
| at the following prices — 21’ x 27” 


| 


that a child of six or seven, just 
beginning to go about the house 
in the dark, would simply love it? 
Going up to bed alone in the dark 
would lose all its terrors if this were 
in hand. The candle is, of course, 





TERRACE, ROOFGARDEN, YACHT 
and SUN PARLOR FURNITURE 
of DISTINCTION 


ymfortable Wheelbarrow 


Chaise Longue—for the 
Terrace — covered with 
unfast and waterproof 


material 


We are makers of Wicker furniture for the new Breakers, of 
Palm Beach, The Dunes Club, Miami Biltmore, Hotel Com- 
modore and most prominent clubs and homes in America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 
217 East42 StNew York 

















AMEROLUX 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


EROLUX Shades make your porch a 
cooler, more delightful place to 
entertain or relax...in pleasant pri- 
vacy. Full ventilating . . . permitting free 
air circulation, yet excluding sun glare 
and heat. Attractive, weatherproof col- 
ors... solid tones, vertical or horizontal 
stripes. Easy to hang and adjust; will 
not whip in wind. Standard sizes fit 
most porches. At better department and 
furniture stores. 


Free booklet: ‘‘ Better Porches," 
on request 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
3011 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


GARDEN SCISSORS 


me 


In keeping with the latest 
vogue for colors, eyen the 
humble pruning shears have 
donned a resplendent coat of 
red. They are made of the 
finest steel, most attractively 
set off by red lacquered 
handles. 


$1.50 the pair 


YAMANAKA & CO. 
680 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON BOSTON 


as pied as joseph’s coat, these 
green, yellow, blue, mauve, 
brown cocks all bear vivid 
orange tails! sounds giddy but 
is really stunning. 9.00 doz. 
a handsome shaker to match 
5.25 each 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 


378 delaware ave.. buffalo, n. y- 
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“Oh, I’m so sorry, dear! It will run clean in just a minute.” 


“Anything else I can get you, dear?”’ No, thanks. Everything's just fine.” 


BURLING 
PUBL 
Lik. 





0 you offer your guests apologies... 
or the COMFORTS THEY EXPECT ? 


N apology every time guests wash their 
| hands! Makes you almost hate to be 
| hostess, doesn’t it? 
| So unnecessary, too—now that the new 
Chase Copper Water Tubing makes it such 
asimple, economical matter to replace worn- 
_ out, rusted water pipes. This remarkable 
| product does away with slow-running water, 
| 





rust-ruined laundry and costly makeshift 
: pipe repairs for good and all! 
_ You see, Chase Copper Water Tubing is 
! flexible. It comes in long coils that your 
plumber can easily bend to suit the course 
| of the water line. Instead of ripping out 
walls, floors and tiling to lay the 
whole line bare, he usually makes 
a small opening... perhaps lifts 
one of the floor boards. Then he 
runs the Tubing down through the 
wall... bending it here and there 
(instead of using fittings) when the 
direction changes. Often he doesn’t 


CHASE 


The mark that is 
stamped on all Chase 
plumbing products 


even bother to take out the old rusted pipe 
... just runs the Tubing beside it. When he 
does have to make an occasional joint, 
he uses special Chase Copper Water Tube 
Fittings that go on quickly. 

Simple, isn’t it? And look what it saves 
—plumber’s time, damage to your house 

.. and the many expensive fittings you’d 
need if you used rigid pipe. 

More than that—you ve an absolutely rust- 
proof water system. Chase Copper Water 
Tubing cannot rust, for it’s 99.9% pure 
copper. It will give you clean, clear water 
at full pressure as long as your house stands! 

How much will it cost? That 
depends on your particular water 
system. Just ask your plumber. He'll 
be glad to estimate exactly how 
little it will cost to completely 
modernize your home with Chase 
Copper Water Tubing and Chase 
Copper Water Tube Fittings. 





CHASE COPPER WATER 
TUBING comes in a coil, 
bends around corners, and is 
99.9% pure copper. Chase 
Copper Water Tube Fittings 
are marked and guaranteed. 


~~ ~~ ~ “x 


NEW HOUSES. Whena 
new house is being built, 
and open walls make pipe 
easy to install— use Chase 
Alpha Brass Pipe. 


CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—Waterbury, Conn. 


Chase Leaders and Gutters—Chase Bronze Screen Cloth—Chase Plumbing Supplies—Chase Copper and Brass Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial purpose 








| Window 


but the holder may 
or enameled rose, blue, 
yellow, or orchid. It stands 
‘high. Including the bat- 


ys white 


Drass, 


Vy, the price 1S $1.00, postpaid, 


nay purchase replace- 
very small amount. — 


East 57th 


ments for a 
CHILDHOOD, INC., 
Stree be N. Ye Ce 
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THE fragrance of balsam stirs in 
most of us the happiest memories 
of days spent in the open, so that 
ave but to sniff it to imagine 
ourselves wandering again through 
dark woods where balsam firs lift 
their tips into the hot sunlight. 
[oo often balsam pillows are so 
unattractively that we 
prefer to forego the pl easure of 
their frag srance ra ther than keep 
them in sight, but here in Figure 
whose cover is harmoni- 

Made of the 
green silk, the 
cover is quilted with the pattern 
of three fir trees surrounded by a 
simple border. It is the sort of 
pillow that would feel equally at 
home on a dressy chaise longue ora 


we h 


Specially Priced at $14.50 


luding man her d covered 


—___.« 


ORIENTAL. IMPORTERS 9 
323 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK ousl\ appropriate. 


softest sk 


is one 


iade_ of 


\/enezian Art Screen Co.,Inc 


540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Between S4th and 5Sth Streets 


THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 


FAIRYLAND 
FIGURES 


for Lawn and Garden 
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plain library couch. And wher- 
ever you place it there will be 
pleasant memories waiting for you. 
[his work is done by the handi- 
capped women of Vermont and 
the pillows are excellently made. 
They measure 13” x 18” x 3” and 
are covered with a fine grade of 
green silk. The price is $8.00, 
postpaid, and the pillows may be 
refilled with fresh balsam for 
fifty cents. —VERMONT Hanopr- 
CRAFTS, Woodstock, Vermont. 


CELERY and olives are not new, 
but as d’euvres they are a 
fashion and really ought to be 
served in special dishes like the 
English hors d’ceuvres tray shown 
in Figure 16. With button on- 
ions, anchovies, and the innu- 
merable delectable specialties, 


bors 


Ret-Rac RuGs 
in rich pastels 





MeCutch eon’s 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 49TH S 
Write to DEPT. 50 
VOLunteer 1000 


NEW YORK 
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4 notable display 
of handwrought silverware 
by America’s foremost crafts- 
Arthur J. 


Stone and James T. 


men, including 


Wooley 
SES 


The LITTLE GALLERY 


29 West 56th Street. New York 


Exclusive representatives 
in America for 
Lapparra silverware 


WEDDIN 
Yi 


‘YG GIFTS 


The traditional beauty and charm 
of the antique and the perfection of 
modern reproduction is found at 


Campen /nopz Ine 
672 Mavivon Ave. New York 


Hand Turned 


E. E. Burroughs Co. 
Conway, S. C. 


CLARENCE H. WHITE 





fferi ining for artistic pho- 
talogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
“460 West 144th St., New York. 





Direc tor. 
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Vista opened by selective cut- 
ting at “Pioneer Point Farm,” 
estate of Mrs. John J. Raskob, 
Centreville, Md. Beneath the 
forest monarchs a wealth of the 
more decorative small trees and 
shrubs has been preserved. 
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Landmarks to the Science Way 


| The care and protection of trees, whether singly or in large 

| 

| groups, is a phase of estate ownership offering ever greater 

| 

| . . . . . 
interest to those appreciating the value and _ satisfaction of 


healthy, vigorous, sightly trees. 


Nowadays those who are critical of results are turning more and 
more to Bartlett for expert guidance in this highly technical 
practice and service. To do so costs no more but to do so insures 


your receiving the most advanced method and highly developed 


—o™ technic of an organization guided at every stage by the control- 
eBartlett Wa : : Bes : 
SEE y ling genius of Science. Why take the continued health of your 
aA 5 e 
tN trees for granted? Now is the time to consult us about your 


program. Address Stamford, Conn., or branch office nearest you. 


Jhe F AABARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


UU 


sea 
Wes 












Branch offices : 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston Pittsfield, Mass. Danbury, Conn. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Orange, N. J. White Plains Westbury, L. I. Wilmington, Del. 





700 
/ 
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a 
TWO-PURPOSE COATS 

Equally effective as costume coats, with 
frocks in the same color, or simply as 
summer wraps. Many materials and col- 
ors. Also offered with quilted lining, 
outside plain. The coats, in crepe, each 
$45.00. The jacket, $30.00. Write for 
catalog showing bed coverings, ®& 


WITHERS “ictisvitte ey.” 


ANTIQUES 


Interior Decorators 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





Lily Pool ORNAMENTS 
a of Cast Tron 
Special Offer! 


Frog,turtle 
and aquatic 
bird asillus 


: trated to one 
¢, 25, address, 8 lbs 
964 Y! —~ postpaid $2.50 


Lite-size iron 











h ilres, enam 
co) for pe or bird bath 
” S125 sit 4 Purtle 4”, 75c; Aquatic Bird 


A. H. PATCH, Ine. Craft Dept. 
56 Black Hawk Park Clarksville, Tenn. 
ASK FOR CATALOG irden t 
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HORTICULTURE | 


FLORICULTURE, LAN 


DESIGN, 


FRUIT GROWING, POULTRY 
Two-year Diploma Course begins September 
16th. Excelient positions open to graduates. 
Short Summer Course, August Ist to 29th 


Address, The Director, Box B, Ambler, Pa. 





recipes for which every hostess 
guards with her very life, they 
usher in a dinner with a zest that 
lasts the evening. As the picture 
shows you, this arrangement con- 
sists of an oval. wooden tray, of 
walnut, with seven partitions of a 
mellow white china bordered in 
blue. It is 17’’ long and 12’” wide 
and sells for $35.00, express col- 
lect. This is formal enough for 
a pretty highly organized town 
house, but it would be quite at 
home in a simple country place. 
For that reason, and also because 
it has such a distinctive, ‘you 
never saw anything just like me 
before’ air, it would make a mar- 
velous wedding present. No one 
would ever have two of them, and 
almost anyone would adore using 
it. — Atice H. Marks, 19 East 
52nd Street, N. Y. C. 


SLOWLY, but ever so. surely, 
umbrella stands are creeping 
back into use. A hall may look 
very formal and smart without 
one, but the arrival of a caller on 
a rainy day always means a dash 
to the kitchen, unless you prefer 
nonchalantly to allow your floors, 
rugs, and even wallpaper to be 
ruined by a dripping ‘portable 
pent house.’ Self-defense, per- 
haps it was, that prompted some 
clever person to design the um- 
brella stand in Figure 11. At 
any rate it serves a splendid pur- 
pose, and, unbelievably, it even 
has flair. It is made of tin, enam- 
eled dull black and accented with 
lines and rosettes of dull gold. 


portable wheelbarrow 
chaise longue 

of stick reed in green or natural 

color. complete with mois- 

ture-proof cushions in plain or 


flowered fabric. 


bockwel! shop 


interior decorators 
306 east 59th street 195 east avenue 


new york city rochester, n. y. 
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You can see, can’t you, that it cea 
a Directoire feeling? And can’t | 
you imagine it on a black and 
white linoleum or tile floor? One 
might make it an important point 
in an entrance vestibule and quite 
forget its real responsibilities. It 


BIG yet 


is 19%”’ long by 6%”’ wide and 


stands 214” high. Ready to send 
by express collect, the price is 
$18.00.— Mrs. WILTBANK, 764 
Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


FAUCETS are primarily utilita- 
rian, but there isn’t any reason 
why they should n’t be orna- 
mental as well. In the kitchen, 
perhaps, severity should rule, but 
in the garden, surely, and in the 
flower-room or sunroom, we may 
permit ourselves a little amuse- 
ment. ‘Mistress Mary, quite con- 


60" long 


30” wide 


$75.00 

crating 
included 
express collect 


New Artistry in Radiator 
Concealment 


Radiator Cabinets sized to any 
need and designed to harmonize 
with all modish interiors. Avail- 


ible from a wide variety of models. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 


441 Lexington Ave. New York City 


rience in heatine and ventilating 


Suite 305, 7 E. 42d St. 


ETCHINGS 


Beautiful selection of subjects. Send 10c (stamps) 
for illustrated copy of “Recent Etchings’ Dept. E 
Etchers Guild, 


Gravy Boat and Stand 


in Sheffield Plate, 5 pint 


capacity, $10.00 


Platters and Vegetable 
Dishes to match are 


quite inexpensive. 


21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 





Gifts for 
June 
Occasions 


Orrefors glass 
perfume bottle in 
etched crystal — 
one of a pair — 
designed by the 
ie 1 On wierd 
Edward Hald. 6” 
high, $9 each. 


Write for Booklet Pe 


795 Madison Avenue 
( : at 67th Street 
AUMAN New York City 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Andirons of Distinction 


Add greatly to the 
charm of your fire- 
place — No. 27 il- 
lustrated are hand- 
wrought iron, half 
polished, 24” high, 
shank 17” deep. 


Faithful Reproduction of Early American 
Original 
Specially priced at $30 without bar. Express collect 


ARNOLD & NORTH, Inc. 


203 East 43rd Street New York City 


BABY’S FIRST 
SHOES METALIZED 


Appearance and Durabil- 
ity of Solid Metal. A 
Lasting Remembrance. A 
Treasured Keepsake. Gilt, 
Silver or Copper Finishes 
$6.00 Each, Prepaid 


SHOE METALIZING CO. 
New York City 











by well-known 
artists, $5 and up. 








366 Broadway, N. Y. 
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YOU can easily imagine the inconvenience and expense of pipe in your home that leaks! Concealed in 
walls, buried under floors, this pipe is hidden danger if it is of inferior quality. Property loss and 
family discomfort are often the toll of its presence. That is why your architect specifies Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe and your plumbing and heating contractor welcomes it. . . . It is the ultimate in 
protection. It is a standard specification in the construction of better homes everywhere, an investment 
in security and service when it 
L A Ss T N G Pp R O sa E Cc T O N replaces pipe that has failed to meas- 
ure up to the trying tests imposed 
upon it. ... General experience has 


O F B E A U ir Y A N D Cc H A R MI established the fact that, in most cases, 


| 





Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe outlasts the structures in which it is installed. Today wrought-iron 
over 100 years old is still rendering satisfactory service. It is the only metal that contains the Vital 
Element—silicate of iron—in quantity to successfully resist the corrosion of time. .. . In the rolling 
of wrought-iron, made from the scientific puddling of pig iron, the Vital Element divides into tiny 
ribbons, 250,000 and more to the square inch of metal, as impervious to rust as the silicate in glass. 
... The name “Byers” imprinted in the metal is your assurance of quality. The Spiral Stripe is further 
guarantee. If you would like suggestions on any pipe problem, we will take pleasure in aiding you. The 

benefit of our research on this sub- 


ject is available to you. We will be 


BYERS Ste PIP! 


AN INVESTMENT — NOT AN OUTLAY 


pleased to send you our booklet which 





tells more about Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe and its uses. 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HOUSE BEAUTE UIE 


WILLIAMS ICE-O-MATIC 


brings you a// these 
15 modern advantages 


CAPITOL 


[LLIAMS engineers worked 12 years, 

spent a good sized fortune, to combine 
the 15 most important features of modern elec- 
tric refrigeration. Now you can enjoy all ad- 
vantages in this one new Ice-O-Matic! 

Williams Ice-O-Matic is different from any 
other refrigerator. You can see the quality dif- 
ferences when you examine these beautiful and 
convenient new cabinets. This new Capitol 
model Ice-O-Matic, illustrated at the right, is 
especially designed to give adequate food storage 
for small homes and apartments. The larger 
Ice-O-Matics, as pictured below, are propor- 
tionately low priced. 

A Williams Ice-O-Matic adds new zest to 
your housekeeping and brings you many new 
ways to tempt summer-wilted appetites. Best of 
all, thousands of owners say Ice-O-Matic liter- 
ally pays for itself by preventing food spoilage! 
Ice-O-Matic’s constant low temperature safe- 
guards your family’s health the year ’round. 
Mail the coupon now for further interesting facts 
about the ove new electric refrigerator which 
gives you a// these 15 features. The coupon will 
also bring youa free book of new summer recipes. 

Ice-O-Matic Division 
WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 


Factory, Bloomington, Illinois 





Summer entertaining ts much easier with the h 





Ice-O-Matic de 





ICE-O-MATIC CAPITOL 
FEATURES 


] Unit on top or inside cabinet 


2 Hermetically sealed, accessible 
mechanism 


3 Greater refrigerating capacity 
4 Forced circulation of cooling air 


5 Mechanism operates shorter time, 
uses less current 

6 Temperature control for quicker 
freezing 


7 Ample ice cube capacity 


§ Porcelain lined cabinet — easily 
cleaned 
Q Three-inch insulation — moisture 
proot 
1Q Roomy, convenient food com- 
partment 
[|] Constant, healthful low temper- 
ature 
]2 Plugs into light socket—simply 
as a lamp 
| 3 Satin finish hardware 


14 Quiet operation—no radio inter- 
ference 


15 Built Williams way for lifetime 
service 


SORA DLO, fz 
Williams Oil-O-Matics 


SUNDAY EVENING, 7:30 to 8:00 (Eastern 
Daylight Time) NBC Chain, WJZ, WBZA, 
WBZ, WLW, WHAM, WJR, WGN, 
KWK, WREN, KOA and KSL. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:30 to 8:00 
(Eastern Daylight Time) KDKA. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:00 to 7:30 
(Pacific Time) KJIR, KEX and KGA. 

THURSDAY EVENING, 7:30 to 8:00 (Cen- 
tral Daylight Time) WGN. 

SATURDAY EVENING, 8:00 to 8:30 
(Pacific Time) KF RC, KMJ and KHJ. 


WILLIAMS ICE-O-MATIC 
NEW CAPITOL MODEL 


Ic 






Convenient $ l 7 5 and up at 
Payments the factory 


WILLIAMS 


EO-MAT 


REFRIGERATION 





Send for Ice-O-Matic Recipe Book—It 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send me — without cost — your Williams Ice-O- 


Matic recipe booklet. 


’s Free 
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| Scotty Cape Cod Bon Voyage 


| A Packet of Note Paper 


for a guest room, a week-end 

trip, or a bridge prize. One- 
| half quire of French plaid 
| stationery with patterned 
| envelope lining to match 
| the covers. 





Sold in exclusive shops or direct 


| 
. $1.10 Postage paid 


| Amy Drevenstedt 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York City 





TRES JOLIE! 

For your closet, unique hangers 

covered with checked gingham, 

in various colors ... $1.00 each 
) For the boudoir ... a gingham 
) laundry bag shaped with girl's 
; head. . . choice of color. . . $5.50 
i) Parcel Post Prepaid 


\NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
\FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


i 541 Madison Avenue New York 


GardenPFurniture 


OO AE NS RON ENON aN 

















This cast iron 
chair, Lily design, 
is one which ap- 
peals to those 
looking for both 
beauty and com- 
fort. Write for 
booklet showing 
many other de- 
signs. 


EDWARDR.BARTOS&CO. 
1833 Lexington Ave. New York, N.Y. 








BALL BRASSES 











trary’ is the theme of the handle 
of this faucet, Figure 12, while the 
spout is encrusted with her flow- 
ers. The model was made by Joan 
Gichner Kendall, of the faculty of 
the Rhinehart School of the Mary- 


land Institute of Art. The mech- 
anism of the thing, the washers, 
valves, and so on, are standard 
and can be repaired by any 
plumber in case, after long use, a 
leak develops. This faucet is 
made of the first-grade brass with 
just a bit of copper to enrich the 
color. Use will give it a patina 
that will make it triply attrac- 
tive. Mistress Mary stands 5” 
high. Postpaid, this will be sent 
anywhere in the United States for 
$8.00. — MALcoLm’s, 524 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


WE all know the sort of garden 
hose reel that must be entirely un- 
wound before the hose can be 


used, and we have been thankful 
for even this inconvenient ar- 
rangement for handling an awk- 
ward problem. Here, however, in 
Figure 13, is a reel with all the ad- 
vantages of the old type but minus 
its disadvantages. This ‘Real 


Reel’ allows the hose to be at- | 


tached to the faucet and then un- 
wound as much or as little as we 
like, both ends being available at 
all times. So no longer need we 
get inextricably snarled up in 
python-like coils of hose whenever 
we wish to water the garden or 
wash the automobile. No longer 
need we drag its weight after us in 
order to connect it with another 
faucet. All we need do is wind up 
the reel, change the connection, 
and there we are, ready for the 


enjoyment we all get from wield- 
ing a hose provided we can be 


spared the effort of struggling | 


with its knots and kinks. The 
reel is compact, weighing about 
twenty pounds, and is shipped 








DISTINCTIVE 


GIFTS 


for the home 


Reproductions of 
attractive old de- 
signs, carefully 
made by hand 


—and useful. ~ — 
KNOCKER 


brass or iron 


$9.00 


MAIL BOX 


antique brass 


$15.00 


CALL BELL 


hand forged 


$12.00 


 -2mMMOr—rO 
mpuC4a—-29C7 


Fine reproduction of a Highboy — in minia- 
ture size to hold a multitude of childish 
things. It is 60’ high — in Maple, $225. In 
Pine $175. 


Send for illustrated leaflet S 


215 East 57th Street 
New York 


Design 
Patented 


Copy of 18th Century Sailor cane 
and umbrella rack, made of cast 
iron. ... Painted in colors. . Base 
black, figure in red, white and black 
...27” high, 21” wide at base, 914” 
deep. .. . Price prepaid in U.S. A. 
$25.00 


VALDA INC. 


Antiques and Decorations 


788 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


HEIRLOOM VALUE 


Is found in the GEORGIAN CABINET of 
mellow natural finished pine. It is exquisite 
in craftsmanship, has attractively shaped 
snélves and is a replica of an old English 


WEATHERVANES ‘ SUNDIALS 
LANTERNS ‘ FOOT SCRAPERS 
FIRETOOLS @ ANDIRONS, ETC. 


Illustrations upon request 


119 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


piece. The inside may be had painted in 
color or finished as the outside. Illustra- 
tions upon request. Can be ordered through 
your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. Diament & Co. 


101-119 Park Ave., N. ¥.—1515 Walnut St., Phila. 


equal best originals i 
hand-workmanship, 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness 
of antique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog Free. 
WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 2. West-Chester, Pa. 
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Beautiful Hand-Woven 
HOMESPUNS 


For Tailoring Distinctive 
Street, Sports and Travel Garments 


To those who seek the individual in 
apparel, we are pleased to present Aunt 
Nancy Homespuns. Woven entirely by 
hand on old-fashioned hand looms, and 
from pure vegetable-dyed, virgin sheep's 
wool. Weights for both men's and women's 
garments. Fashionable shades and weaves. 
Please state color preference when you 
request booklet and swatches. 





The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, N. C. 


i ai AUNT NANCY 
GAG 2 PLB AL 
? HOMESPUNS 


BRIDGE TABLES 


Tables in Antique 
Green, Ivory, Blue, 
Rose, Yellow or 
Red. Decorated in 
wreath of flowers or 
gold fruit. Attrac- 
tive wedding gift, 
or for summer 
homes. Price $15, 
Packing $1. Ex- 
pressage prepaid or 
collect, as desired. 


Dorothy Dravo 


5523 Ellsworth Avenue 
Pittsburgh fo 


* Pennsylvania 


ETCHINGS and other 
»riginal PRINTS 


Authentic artists’ proofs, limited edi- 
tions, of connoisseur quality, are now 
available direct from artists, through 
The Artists’ Shop, acting for a group of 
competent painter-etchers and print 
makers, with international experience 
and reputations, associated with The 
Brown County Artists’ Colony. 
A booklet with illustrations of 
some of their work and the 
story of the Colony mailed free 
upon request. 


THE ARTISTS’ SHOP 


NASHVILLE Brown County INDIANA 





FOR THE 
MODERN 
BOUDOIR 


\ unique dress- 
ing table with 
concealed lights 
inthe top...one 
many orig- 
inal modern 
pieces in our new 
cataloguc 


ot the 


ent you on req 


Cc OLo R TON EK 


FURNITURE SHOPS-INC 
193 LEXINGTON AWN.Y. 



















ready to assemble by inserting 
and tightening four bolts. It is 
28” in height, and will hold 150 
feet of 3’’ hose. The price is 
$7.50, including express charges. 
— ANKER-HoLtTH MANUFACTUR- 
ING CompANy, Port Huron, Mich- 
igan. 


THE seat of this chair, Figure 14, 
is made of corn husks twisted and 
woven to make a strong, springy, 
comfortable webbing that suggests 

















































FIG. 14 


rush seating, although it is much 
less expensive. With its sturdy 
frame of white oak and ash it is a 
chair of individuality. In  pur- 
chasing for camps and cottages 
there’s always a place for pieces 
like this that will fit in anywhere 
— upstairs, downstairs, or out of 
doors. Painted bright red, yellow, 
or blue it would be amusing for a 
breakfast terrace, and it would be 
quite appropriate for a dining- 
room proper. As a matter of fact 















I have seen chairs like this, 
painted black and touched up 
with gilt, rubbing elbows with 
furniture much higher in the 
social scale. Since the proportions 
of a chair are so important both 
to its beauty and to its comfort, 
here are the full measurements of 
this one. Over all it is 34” high; 
the height of seat is 17”, the 
width is 17”, and the depth is 
133’. The price is $9.00, packed 
to send by express collect. As 
you may suspect, it comes from 
the Southern mountains, the 
source of so many things of rustic 
charm. — Henry C. MEyer, 119 
East 34th Street, N. Y. C. 





IT is with some embarrassment 
that | am showing you still more 
ash trays— yes, ash trays. In 
defense it must be said that every- 
one always needs more than he or 
she has and also that these are 
unusually attractive as well as 
different (Fig. 15). They are French 
tole or painted tin and copy in 
line the large oval bowls that were 
originally used for the washing of 
wine glasses at the table. Even the 
niches for the stems are repro- 
duced on these. The colors in 
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Fountain 


Special Price 
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SHELLEY’S Lost Letters to Harriet 


Handsome limited edition of the documents 


The Set YOU Have Wanted 


No. HC599—Russian tea set of hand- 
beaten brass or copper, comprising 
2 quart tea kettle, 12” circular tray, 
sugar, creamer. Entire set pewter lined. 
Set complete $6.00, express collect. 


Send for Catalog H25 
Be PALESCHUCK 


Established 1897 
22 Allen Street New York 





discovered by Leslie Hotson which throw 
new light onthe poet’sunhappy first marriage 


$8.00 a copy 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 

















Days 


Our Lazy 









* Special’ 


Crated 
F.O.B. Factory 
No. Carolina 

























$16 


COMPLETE 


Never seen below $35 before. Stunning 
striped canvas seat on graceful hand- 
wrought iron frame in black, red or are 
Ht. 36”, width 20”, ht. seat 16%”. 
freight or express collect. 




















Have you our new summer catalogue? 


three new yorkers inc. 


6 west 47" $¢. 
=new- york 
BRYANT O2865 


NR 


















Figure 
in 
Pompeian 
Stone 
(With hole 
through the 
body, ready 
for fountain 
connection) 
24 inches 
high, base 
7 inches 






















$10.00 
FO}: 
New York - 















Horse (Chromium 
plated) height 
12% in. 
Price $45 







RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


AT BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
For Sale at Moderate Price 


Camp with all:modern conveniences 
Five master bedrooms, three 
bath rooms, Sun parlor, Play 
House, Boat House, etc. 

Write Box R House Beautiful 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 







Aquarium plants, castles, shells and suppllei 

We make artistic aquariums sutable for beau 

ful homes, conservatories, the laboratory, etc, 
Illustrated circular free. 

Pioneer Aquarium Works, Racine, wis. 


, Chi 
GOLD FISH !perted Japanese, 
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WHEN YOU ENTERTAIN .. 


Your guests notice your table silver. Theycan't help noticing. They take 
your forks and spoons into their hands. A gracious hostess uses nothing 
Bos | 7a TA Ze) 411 but sterling... * The charm, loveliness and undeniable correctness 
| a of these exquisite designs in Watson Sterling will thrill you and your 
guests. Distinguished simplicity of line and decoration makes each 
a perfect modern expression of good taste. The soft, platinum-like sheen, the 
impressive weight, the splendid silversmithing speak unmistakably of tableware 
that is genuine. * ‘But’, you may say, “can | afford solid silver? | know that 
people of social prominence insist upon it’’. You certainly can! The price of silver 
bullion has been tumbling and has now reached the lowest levels in history. 
« You can buy a complete 26-piece foundation set of beautiful Watson Sterling 
for less than fifty dollars. Our budget plan allows you to postpone payments 
if you wish. # Your name and address here will bring you a beautiful brochure. 








Name 7 = 2 Address ———— 
Pattern preferred______S—CSCSC<C ;7 }P Cd am (not) interested in your budget plan. 
THE WATSON COMPAN . . « « ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 37 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 643 So. Olive Street, Los Angeles 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


which they come are quite stun- English print with which it 1s cov- 
ning —deep red, yellow, and ered comes in many different col- 
green —and the fine decorations or combinations, and bedspreads 
in antique gold are nice in detail. may be had to match, paneled, 
They measure about 3” long and ruffled, and distinctly smart in 
perhaps 2”’ wide. If you have appearance. Among the color 
rather formal rooms but still need combinations available are rose 
practical unbreakable ash trays, and gray, blue and pink, lavender 
these are better than you could and yellow, green and_ peach, 
hope for. The price is $2.50 each, gold and green — all with a white 
postpaid. Don’t fail to notice the background and scalloped in the 
cunning ring handles. —Can-_ plain color which predominates in 
Die-Luxe SHop, 586 Madison the print. They are cut full size 
Avenue, N. Y.C. and are reversible, which adds to 
their usefulness. Postpaid, the 
puffs cost but $12.75. The single 
bedspreads, 72’ x 108’, cost 
$7.50, and the double size, 90’’ x 
108’’, cost $8.50, postpaid. — 
WALPOLE BROTHERS, 557 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 





I EGARDLESS 

how slippery 
your floors, this 
new invention 
will positively 
prevent rugs slid- 
Equally ef- 
tive on wood, 
marble or tile. Re- 
quires no sewing, 
is odorless, light, 
invisible and ab- 
solutely will not 
stain. Just laya 
strip of this strong, net-like fabric 
under each rug. Lasts indefinitely. 
Money back guarantee. 








Authoritative training in 
selecting and assembling 
period and modern furni- 
ture color schemes, drap- 
eries, lamp shades, wall 
treatments, etc. Faculty of 
leading New York decora- 
tors. Personal assistance 
throughout. Cultural or 
Professional Courses. 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
Send for Catalog 5R 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once... . send for Catalog 5K 

















Postpaid or 
C.0.D. $1.35 


Sai yd. 36" wide 


AD 
pa se ee UNDERLAY 






NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


WHETHER or not OE ee 578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 


mowed a lawn, you probably 
realize that it’s hard to produce 
neat edges. They are almost 
always paid for with lame backs, 
no matter who does the cutting. 
Figure 17 shows automatic grass 


SAFETY CARPET UNDERLAY FETY CARPET UNDERLAY CO. 
RTM) CL US ae 


GEORG .@®. JENSEN 


HANDMADE ie SILVER, INC. 








FIG. 16 


DURING the summer months 
we instinctively object to making 
up our beds with more blankets 
than necessarv, and yet there are 
many cool nights when we long 
for an extra covering to pull over 
us. The Piccadilly Print puff 
shown in Figure 16 was designed 
to meet just these emergencies. 
Cool and summery in effect, It is 
filled with lamb’s wool and thus 
gives real warmth in spite of its 
light weight. The enchanting 


The Soft Sheen of Pe pewter, Modern Lines 
and Whimsical Squirrel are combined in 
this jar for nuts or candy. It is 2 cee 
gift you would enjoy sending and be even 
more delighted to receive. 514” high—6” 
in diameter $12.00. Express prepaid? 


WALTER WESP 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Booklet on request 
169 W. 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


GUEST 
TOWELS 
Specially Priced 


$6 for 6 


Charming Guest 
Towels, 14 x 217’, 
solid color pure 
linen, fancy weave 
Unusual value 
including matching 
hand embroidered 
initial, blue, gold, 
green, lavender, 
rose 


Send for leaflet H. 


HH & * 84 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


LINEN SHOP 


DOUBLE the size 
of your CLOSETS! 


These standard units 











for your closets have 
EASY SLIDING 
DRAWERS,  guaran- 
teed not to stick. Inex- 
pensive, Space-Saving, 
Well Built. 

Write for folder 


hall all PHILIP HALL 


38 E. 49TH ST., NEW YORK 


Positions open in Residential, Apartment and 
Resort Hotels, Clubs, Private Schools, Sorority 
Houses, Coffee Shops, and Steamships 


[= ARN to be a hotel hostess. Splendid salaries, fine living, 
luxurious surroundings for women of all ages as Hostess, 
me unager, Assistant Manager, Hostess-Housekeeper, Hostess- 

ashier, Social Secretary, Sports Director, etc. Previous expe ni- 
ence unnecessary. Our complete course in hetel administration 
will equip you for a splendid position and good salary. Nation- 
wide Employment Service Free of extra cost. Lew tudents 
everywhere are winning success. One student writes: “I am 
hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashionable 
Section! — salary $3,600 a year, with beautiful apartment for 
my girls and self.’’ Write_todz iy for Free Book, ““YOUR BIG 
OPPORTUNITY.” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Station CH-8212, Washington, D.C. 
The Originaland Only School of Its Kind in the World 








ASGGAGE 


ARTE 


PARTY FAVORS 
Amusing wooden figures gaily decorated 
W ede ling party shown, $3.50 
Place Sans to m atch, $2 50 the 
dozen. Other figures cost .50 to 3.50 
Favors specially designed for orig nal parties 
HOSTESSES. Tacocotnea 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Garden 
Furniture 


Pompeian Stone 






Articles of exceptionai interest in the June Atlantic Monthly 


THE FRANCISCAN ADVENTURE 
By Prof. Vida D. Scudder of Wellesley 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog HOW NECESSARY IS ILLNESS 
Sent for ies!” | By Dr. Ralph A. Reynolds 
} 










Lead 







Terra Cotta 
















Be The ON KEEPING YOUNG 
Seacue ERKINS 
tse STUDIOS 


New York 


By Francis G. Peabody 






Out May 24 40c a copy on all newsstands 








252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., 























ROM the very first day, callers will see 






the salient points of character about 
ie new home—the things that define a 
unily’s living requirements and decide 
s standing. For books and bed linen tell 
ir more about a person than motor-cars 
nd millinery. The bathroom is more ex- 
‘ressive than the sun-porch. 


Kohler fixtures have always had the 
uality of genuineness. Their clear and 





through. The master artisans who make 
them are trained in a long tradition of ex- 
ellence. Every step of their work reflects 
old-world ideals of craftsmanship. The 
ohler mark on each piece is to others a 
ilent signal of your taste and care 


LEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 


] Kohler designs are decorative, purposeful, 
correct. 

2 Enamel—fused with an everlasting bond 
. -. smooth, glistening surface. 


na we é Tn 


3, Vitreous china—armored with a smooth, 

lustrous, lasting glaze. 

4 Kohler colors are soft, livable pastels. The 

white is a perfect white. 

5 Metal fittings match the fixtures in style, 

character and.quality. 

6 Made of finest materials . . . show crafts- 

manship and care. 

7 This year’s Kohler products are next year’s 

new ideas in plumbing. 

8 Kohler quality extends to kitchen and 
laundr. ‘y. 

9 


Kohler quality costs no more... and saves 


money later. 
10 Handled and installed by qualified 
plumbers. 
11 Backed by an entire community . . . beau- 
tiful Kohler Village. 


Vitreous 
hanger. Ideal for small bathrooms and downstairs washrooms. 


JLONE AL930 


—and to you assurance of 

everlasting comfort. 
Kohler fixtures are ar- 

mored with a lustrous shell 


and hard as 


polished glass. The enamel 


as smooth 


is made by an exclusive formula—and fused 
to the metal beneath it in an everlasting 
bond. Each piece of vitreous china is fired 
twice in intense heat. It has a permanent 
surface that is as beautiful and as easy 
to keep clean as your choice table china. 


china Lexincton lavatory with concealed wall 


An attractive all-Kohler bathroom with vitreous china 
SranpisH lavatory and VicEROY tub—both having all- 
metal chromium-plated fillings in the Dynamic design: 


795 


=e Ne <i Le 


Ye 7 


er own small home will have the habit of quality 


ALL-KOHLER BATHROOMS 
COST NO MORE 


Even in the most modest 
homes, the finest is not too 
fine. Kohler fixtures, én color, 
with Kohler fittings to com- 
plete their beauty and use- 
fulness add little to the price 
you might have paid for 
ordinary design and tempo- 
rary service. 





You will find many inter- 
esting ideas about bath- 
rooms, kitchens and laun- 
dries in a careful inspection 


of Kohler products. Compare 





the quality and compare the 
A ‘talk with your 
architect will confirm your good opinion. 


costs. 


If you have a definite need in mind, ask 
your plumbing contractor for plans and 
prices on an all-Kohler installation. A 
nominal investment now will yield divi- 
dends of convenience and security. Mean- 
while, write for Booklet B-6, which illustrates 
attractive groupings and suggests modern 
ideas about home plumbing. . . . Kohler 
Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, 


Branches in princtpal cities. Look for the 


Wisconsin. 


Kohler mark on every fixture and fitting. 





Enameled Starrornp sink, with Dynamic swing spout mixing faucet 


and rinsing hose. Equipped with lever Duostrainers. 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


TE OAL L 








I Jainty ( “hintz-Patterned 


Breakfast Sets 


ervice for two: 


S 
$12.50 spec ially pric ed 


Delightful tlish earthenware 13-piece 
et Decoratec colorful straw 
knobs and ch Zz owera with border 
rout green in lavender hHiarmonizing 
wooden tra ith folding legs at $6.00 each 


Sent prep in New England 


Deli 


iver arges elsewhere 


. Jones . McDuffee : 


: Stratton . 


Established in 1810 


467-377 Boylston Street Boston 





An Ash Tray 
should be of 
Sterling Silver 


\ TE illustrate an object from 
the Schmidt Collection,an 
ash tray in Sterling Silver of 
rich simple design. The width 
is 314 in. 

The price $7.50 

Delivery charges prepaid to any 

point within the United States. 


4. Schmidst & Son 


567 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Winthrop Reproductions of 


Furniture 


HEPPLEWHITE 
GAME TABLE 


Early American 


No, 5305 





WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 
424 Par i Bost M 


Read Window SI f | 
carefully befor you | 








first clap of thunder you can stroll 
into the house without giving it a 
thought. You may have this in 
bright green, red, orange, or 
black, and the contrast of the col- 
pring which moves the blades. ors with the light brown of the 
rattan, as well as the easy lines, is 
The feet, you 


long handle that 
tand upright while 


hears with a 
allow one to 


mall grooved foot, 


operating \ 


as you press it against the ground, 


works an automatic, non-wear-out 


[his 1s perlec tly simple to use and 
there is nothing about it to get out 
of order. It iS 


very smart indeed. 
will notice, are flattened so as not 
to sink into soft turf. This meas- 
wide, and 


so handy for clip- 


ping around shrubs and _ trees 


where you can’t go with a mower, ures 293” tall, 19” 
deep. The price, packed, is 
$26.00, with the express charges 
to be collected. Shown with the 
chair is an ingenious tip-top tea 
table that should be a boon to 
anyone who uses a garden or ter- 
race throughout the day. It is 
made of stick willow and may be 
all in the natural color or bound to 
match any furniture you now 
have. The tray itself is wood and 
unfastens and tips up vertically, 
so that it takes up very little room 
when you wish to store it indoors. 
As pictured it is 30” tall, 14” in 


ivr 


and of course there are always the 173 
edges. [his is made of good steel 
with a strong handle, but is rath- 
er inexpensive — only $3.75, car- 
Max SCHLING, 618 


Avenue, N. Y. C. 


riage paid. 
Madison 


PAINTED iron furniture is prac- 
tical for outdoor use, and_ this 
chair in Figure 18 is more com- 
fortable than most because the 
seat and the back are woven of 
rattan. You can’t sink into it 
luxuriously, to be sure, but at the 








A Sack Reproduction 


of a Thumb-Print 
Whale Oil Lamp 








TRUE copy of an antique lamp of a type 

made by the Sandwich Glass Co., Sand- 
wich, Mass., acentury ago prior to the use 
of kerosene for lighting. Highly appropriate 
for use with Colonial furnishings 
with 3-in. fitter, 3-in 
patterned in gray, and 
$15 complete. Sent express 
prepaid at this price, anywhere in the U. S 


east of the Rockies, if your dealer cannot 








In crystal, electrified, 





globe crimp top), 
| I 


with 8-ft. cord 









upply 
I. SACK CABINET 
HARDWARE CO. 


85 Charles St., Boston 


625 Lexington Ave., New York 






















— : 
Tea Table or End Table 


This double duty table is a charming 
Duncan Phyfe reproduction. It is made 
of solid mahogany and is extremely 
graceful whether open or closed. Open 
2444" x 24”. Closed 1214” x 24”. 
$35.00 and shipping charges. 


Flora MacDonald, Inc. 


ELEANOR FRAZER 
Interior Decorations 


39 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 


MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- 
ing qualities of 
being rust-proof 
and indestructible. 
As illustrated; or in 
the latest design — 
similar, but with a 
fan top. Size 9%" x 
3%”. Wired with a 
standard lamp base 
and switch, ready 
to install. $6.50 
post paid. 


Folder on request 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. + BOSTON 


IT TOASTS BAKES 
BROILS’- FRIES 


The new BAK-O-GRILL 
plugs in any wall socket 
Complete circular on request. 


B. F. MACY 


474 Boylston Street Boston 





, ole ~wter, exactly reproduced 
x New : crafts- 

y grace — 
Im p1Leces, 
irprisingly inexy 1 : 
Write for beautifully illustrated catalog X free 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-W Mr.Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 





for ( 


Silt ett r write rcular 
Armstrong & Sons, 184 Boylston St., Boston 
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THE 








A Token of Affection 


charming remembrance for a 
ther gift occasion. 

the sentiment of 

ouette is printed 

framed in black 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq. 
Boston 


arly American 
nglish & Ce 
lonial Wallp apers 


END for our book contain~ 


ing authentic copies of these 


early and _ historical papers. 
Prep ared and compiled by the 
firm carry ing the arge st v ariety 
of these papers in ee country. 
Your money will be refunded 
on return of the book Ww hether 


you select a paper or not. 
Every paper and color is sunfast 


Book sent prepaid for $1.50 


tbe: W. GERRY CO} 
65 Franklin Se., Boston, Mass. 
Established in 1884 


VAUGHTANS 














L.H.VAUGHAN - TAUNTON, MASS. 








EMBR YERIES 
| 
nis I S | 
Designs Linens} 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GU ILD} 
15 Fayette Street Boston, Mass. 








costs $26.00, ex- 
A larger size is the 
with an oval tray 
and costs $27.50, ex- 
press collect. — THE REED SHop, 
117 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


diameter, and 
press collect. 
same _ height 
DIU PRO BOe 


ONE could, I suppose, write an 
encyclopedia on chairs — there Is 
so much to be said about them. 


FIG. 19 


The one in Figure 19 alone would 
supply material for a long chapter, 
but I must condense it to a few 
salient points. This is a rather 
small chair — 35” high, 30” wide, 
and deep — so that it’s the 
thing to buy for a limited space, 
for either a living-room or a bed- 
room. It is made to order on a 
strong frame, with hair construc- 
tion, a spring seat, and a down- 
filled seat cushion. The legs may 
be maple, walnut, or mahogany. 
In the muslin or covered in your 


HOUSE 


BEAU TLL 




















own material, the price is $50.00, 
express collect. It requires 43 
yards of 50” material, and a yard 
more if you want a ruffle at the 
bottom. Of yard-wide material it 
takes 62 yards, with 13 yards ex- 
tra for the ruffle. As you can see, 
neat pipings emphasize the lines 
of the arms and wings. And it is 
really delightfully comfortable, 
not so deep as to be awkward to 
get out of, but satisfying to a re- 
laxed body. — MuLLER Brortu- 
ERS, 1501 [Third Avenue, N. Y. C. 


ALTHOUGH the very young no 
longer sit at home working sam- 
plers, many of their elders greatly 


enjoy needlework of this sort, pro- 
vided a pattern worthy of the 
effort involved can be found. 
Here is such a one (Fig. 20), exqui- 
site in coloring and quaint in design, 
which will undoubtedly prove as 
popular as the Early American 
one shown last year in these col- 


are: 
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* DEXSTAR* Staybrite Tissues 











SUMMER SILVER 


STORAGE & 
NO-TARNISH! 





x STAYBRITE « 
NO-TARNISH TISSUE 





Seer No-Tarnisn Tissue 


* Sa > Tube containing 
size sot x 30 in., m d 
Address D pt. 0 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 





Highest Grade Thin Papers 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN 

















Light Stand —in ‘solid mahogany or 

“*honey- tone’ " antiqued maple. 27” high — 
top may be had round, square or octagonal 
— 1544” across. All hand-turned and hand- | 
rubbed. An exceptional value at $15.00. 
(Price includes crating but not express) 
Lamp — Genuine pewter base with shade 


Picturing old New England Scene — 
ee at $12.50. Lamp Base only — 
50 


Sconce No. 8207 — Pewter-finish tin, 
height 9’. diameter 53,’”. Completely elec- 
trified at $12 2.00 pair. 


Write for complete catalogue of 
sconces and wrot iron fixtures. 


ROBERT LEAVITT 


44 River Street 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








THE HANDWORK SHOP 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 








USEFUL FOR TRAVELERS 


MOIRE BAG 


Black - Brown~ Copenhagen - Navy 
Rubber Lined --- with Pockets --- 7x10 inches 
3:00 postpaid 


264 Boylston Street - Boston- Massachusetts 






Super-Value— Monthly Offering 




















Beautifully moulded. Spar- 
kling and very effective in a 
distinctive manner is this 
clever reproduction of Crystal 
Waterford Glass Vase. 15” 
high. May be used with or 
without cover. Suggesting an 
unusual wedding gift. $7.50 





a pair. 
$3.85 each 
Entire Glass Service 
in This rrm — Catalog 


edith Bbbex 


interior decorator 
east milton, massachusetts 













INTERIOR DECORATION 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL COURSES 
Major Course Short Course 


nding historic examples of archi- 


Study o utsta’ t 
and furnishings in the great 















P. i countries aly, France, and England. 
R lz a itzerland for magnificent 
scenery. Obera: mergau for the Passion Play. 








Illustrated Catal 
BosTON ScHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


140 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


logue and itinerary on request 





* BOSTON FOLK INDUSTRIES 
7 Box of linens 

ally priced — sent on approval 
FLORENCE A. CHASE 
15 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TRG OME 
PVBLIC 
LAB. 
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| : : stg - 
Pa nt one of these. /.. harvest comfort 
ae and_ skillful planting brings a rich harvest f ever of these boilers you choose will bring a revelation 


beauty, indoors as well as out. Plant a Capitol boiler — in comfort and heating quality. 
in your basement this summer; and next winter and md ny Convenient payments, if desired 
winters afterward, with the minimum of tending, it) vill The initial investment need not worry you. Moderately priced 
yield a guaranteed return of even warmth and pl dsant Capitol Guaranteed Heating, warranted 


@) healthful living. in writing, can be completely installed for 





The Red Top, the Red Cap, the Red a few dollars down and a few dollars a 
Lk , 
Head . . . handsome, dependable, fuel- month, under the Capitol Deferred Pay- 


saving, they meet all heating needs in ment Plan. See your heating contractor. 





. houses large or small. With equal eff- He will help you select the exactly right 
ciency, they burn coal, coke, oil, or gas. type and size, and arrange the financing. 


Serving Capitol Radiators, with their Let us send you our manual of better 





scientific attractive new designs, which- heating, “A Modern House Warming.” 


The Capitol Red Head The Capitol Red Top (above) The Capitol Red Cap 
To small homes this handsome heat-maker with Illustrated above is, we believe, the finest square Embodies every improvement known in round boil- 
rock wool insulation, brings radiator heat for boiler yet achieved. Rock wool insulation. ers. Rock wool insulation, the finest obtainable, 
little if any more than the cost of your second choice Jacket in baked enamel. Porcelain enamel doors suggests its quality. For medium sized residences 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION- DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
—— 
8 Factories and 35 Assembling Plants Serve the Country —For 40 years builders of dependable heating equipment 


PDD aE ~~ 


THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION ante . 
Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, builds welded steel Gu ffea WITH 
heating boilers for buildings of all sizes from bungalows to skyscrapers 

Capitol Boil 


© 1800, U. 8. R. Corp. AND RADIATORS 


THE HOUSE VEE Ae revee 


Tt 8 5.5 . S EVE NT YY =F ae! ANNI 
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NEw BATHROOM FITTINGS 


by arusts of America and eee 





Spout from the Espa- Spout from the Eng- 
gnol-Flamand group. lish Georgian group. 
Gold plated 


Gold plated 


Moderne- 
Clochettes 
legs and © 
trim on a Cor- * 
with lavatory. 
Chromium plated 







Exquisitely flower-like Design 45 handles, escutcheons, 
and spouts here adorn a Neumar lavatory, a bath, and 
shower. Even the legsof the Neumar are of related design 


BrauTiFuL design brought new charm to bathroom fixtures. Why 
need the fittings remain commonplace? These Crane trimmings for 


lavatories, baths, and showers answer: ‘“They need not.” 


New, distinctive, they run the decorative gamut from antique to modern, 
period to present day. Trianon fittings, inspired by the exquisite ornamen- 
tal bronze in the palaces of ‘Trianon and Versailles... Espagnol-Flamand, 
with the charm of fine metal work in a mansion of Madrid... Georgian 
... Moderne-Clochettes; twenty designs are offered, originated for Crane 
Cor 


American are the octagonal Design 40, the fluted Design 45, and the 


in the Fontaine ateliers of France. No less beautiful and wholly 


glass-handled Design 50, from our own studios. 


You will be interested in seeing these at nearby Crane Exhibit Rooms. 
A Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer will make the installation, per- 
mitting you to pay monthly under the Crane Budget Plan if you desire. 





Trianon legs and trim 
on a marble lavatory. 
Gold plating effectively 
brings out the delicate 
ornamentation 















Interesting examples of the work of American 
artists are the Designs 50, 45, and 40. Note 
the pleasing effects of contrasting metal and 
crystal in Design 50; the exquisite filigree work 
of Design 45; the modern touch in the octagonal 
planes of Design go. Platings may be gold, sil- 
ver, or chromium, on a base of serviceable brass, 
applied by a special process to prevent peeling and 
assure complete coverage. 

Beneath the surface loveliness of all the fittings 
shown above, French as well as American, is 
such engineering quality as only the Crane 
Stamp assures. 


=CRANE= 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 


AND PIPING, 
23 W. 44th St., 


Jew York + 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-four cities 












































For Your Needlepoint 


A cheery little foot stool, reproduced 
from a very old one we found. Cov- 
ered in gay, quaint chintzes in a 
variety of colors, or ready for your 
needlepoint (or other material) 
which we will apply for you without 
charge. 

Solid Maple, hand-rubbed to a dull 


finish in four shades. 
mop 12x'9’’: 6” high. . : $5.00 
Portfolio upon request 


SOMERSET SHOPS 


43 WATER ST., FAIRFIELD, MAINE 












THIS BRIGHT 
LOOKING BUNNY 


and many other cleverly 
modeled lawn ornaments 
such as deer, dogs, bird- 
baths, urns, and furniture 
are carried by us in stock, 
for immediate shipment. 





Ai 
SEND FOR CATALOG 

of grey iron castings for decorating, which 
contains 150 illustrations of our complete 
line. Besides lawn ormaments, are pictured 
book ends, door stops, paper weights, and 
many miscellaneous items. 

Special discounts for Gift 

Shops and other volume users 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
Whitman, Mass. 


ADAPTABLE 
STOOL 


For fireside, porch, 
tea or coffee tray, 
lamp, books, or ciga- 
rette accessories. 17th 
Century copy with 
walnut top, oak base, 
mortised, tenoned, 
pegged and hand fin- 
ished like original. 


















$15.00 


express extra 


FLORENCE NESMITH 
78 Chestnut St. 158 Market St. 
Boston, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 











STAINS for INTERIOR WOODWORK 
Made to order for all kinds of 


new wood. Consult us when 
planning your new home. 


CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, INC. 
46 Cornhill Boston, Massachusetts 





CROSS STITCH BAG 
Materials include: 
Aida linen $1.25. Hand colored de 


Cream white 


“4 sign No. 425-B, 75c; D.M.C. 
Z No. 5 Perle Cotton, 50c. 


worked. Total, rr $2.75 


cluding postage 


EMMA A. SYLVESTER 
462 Boylston St., Boston 


Easily 
























































umns. This sampler is made up of 
units copied from various early 
eighteenth-century samplers in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The original colors have been 
kept —even to the pink cat — 
and arranged to resemble one of 
the old samplers. The pattern 
comes painted in colors on graph 
paper and the threads are marked 
with numbers corresponding to 
numbers on the back as a guide in 
cross-stitching. It is to be worked 
on a fine open-weave linen scrim 
about seventeen squares to the 
inch, and the finished sampler 
will be about 10}/’ x 12”. The 
painted design costs $14.00 and 
the materials with a bit of the 
work started are $4.00 more, 
making $18.00 for the complete 


well-rubbed wood is caught up in 
the beautifully blended threads. 
Tt is a hand-woven cotton, made 
in’ Norway in the peasant cot- 
tages from an old and traditional 
design. The picture doesn’t be- 
gin to show its loveliness. You 
must hold its rather substantial 
sheerness up against a window and 
let the stripes fall together be- 
fore you can half appreciate it. 
Unlike a good many of the most 
effective curtain materials, it is 
tremendously practical, for the 
colors are fast and it can be safe- 
ly laundered. By character it is 
suited to a simple, even a rustic, 
room, but it would perhaps be 
most effective of all in a pine- 
paneled library. The side stripes 
are brown and orange, while the 


outfit, postpaid.—Grace 4H. centre panel is yellow with the 
STRATTON, 10 Museum Road, motif woven in brown. The width 
Boston. is 40’’ and the price is $4.40 a yard, 


postpaid. If you are interested in 
this, you may buy a half-yard 
sample, which, in any case, would 
make an excellent cushion cover. 
—Tue Weavers, INc., 446 Mad- 
ison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


BROAD mellow stripes of light 
brown, yellow, and orange make 
the fabric in Figure 21 perfect for 
a pine room. Every tone of the 















MAKERS OF FINE SILVERWARE 
ALS 
PEWTER AND COPPER SPECIALTIES 


GEBELEIN & 


Silversmith — Foot of Beacon Hill 


Do you know 
about Gebelein 
Copper Bowls ?At- 
tractive circular 
showing these 
ideal gifts in 
several designs 
is available on 
request. 


Solid Silver 
Mayonnaise Bowl 


as above, 4% 
inches diameter, 
$15.00 postpaid 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 
79 Chestnut Street, 


Above: Silver Tea Service from the Gebelein 
workshop where silver is made by hand in the 
manner of the early craftsmen. 


Mass. 


Boston, 


A FIGHTING PARSON 


The Autobiography of Alexander Irvine 


The life story of a poor Irish peasant lad who 
became a great figure in the war and after. A 
book for the reader who rejoices in realities. 
$3.00 at all bocksellers 
AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 


Published by Little, Brown and Company 































HANDWROUGHT 
REPRODUCTIONS 































Lighting fixtures made by hand 
after the manner of the early crafts- 
men have an undeniable appeal. 

The possession of these unusual 
fixtures is a constant source of satis- 
faction and pleasure to those who 
delight in exquisite furnishings for 
their home. 

All are to be had in tin, copper, 
brass or pewter. With or without 
electric attachments. Prices are rea- 
sonable. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS, Inc. 
39C North Bennet Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 









A Courting 
Mirror 


This charming repro- 
duction mirror is a 
solid piece of pine 
beautifully finished. 
The oldest type of 
painting on the back of 
glass is reproduced in 
the delightful picture 
set flush in the wood 
and showing red roof, 
white house and green 
lawn. 
Overall 9’ x 18’. Glass 63%” x 104%". 
Price $7.50 
express charges collect. 


EN)D DOVNNSOY 


THE SHOP OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 
420 Boylston Street Boston 


LUNCHEON SET 
Expertly hand-woven, with cream background 
gaily striped in orange and blue — or green and 
yellow. Runner 18” x 36’ — 6 doilies 12” x 18’. 
Special Price, $7.85. Six napkins to match 
$6.25. Postpaid. 

Made by the Blind of 

BLINDCRAFT SHOP 


39 Newbury Street, Boston 





Family Portraits 
Restored Reproduced 


Have them Reproduced Privately in 


SThe-CoplevPrints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded pho- 


tographs, tintypes, snapshots, etc. 
Send for Free Portrait Circular 
CURTIS & CAMERON, Dept. A-78, 221 Columbus Av., Boston 


LET US RESTCRE 
that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
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Sheraton Dressing Table Seat 








Period 1780. Built of highest grade solid 
mahogany, beautifully reedec Very un 
usual and graceful. Has two drawers 
Copied from original in ‘our collection 
Size: 22 in. wid 15 in. high. Covered in 


tapestry or velour 
Price $31.50 
No. 234: Sheraton Stool to match 
Price $13.50 
Photographs of Genuine Antiques 
and Portfolio of True Reproductions 
sent upon request 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 












HUDSON BAY 


TABLE and SEAT 


A sturdy table, true to the traditions 
of 17th Century Habitant craftsmen, 
with matching seat, hand-made of 
Northern White Cedar, pine finish. 
Even the planing and tool marks 
closely follow the originals. 72” x 30” 
x 30’ , $48.50. 96” x 36” x 30’, $58. 
Larger sizes to order. Seat, 22” x 18” 
x 17”, $7.50 each. Prices include de- 
livery East of Rockies. Write for folder 



















VERY one with a lawn or 
terrace will want one of 
these Burnished Rattan 
Chaise-barrows. 
Write us today. 


A NICE bit of comfortable equip- WE always enjoy giving helpful 
ment is shown in Figure 22. This hints to harried housewives, since 
seat with its accompanying low’ we think they deserve all the help 
table makes lounging onthe beach, they can get. And here in Figure 
sitting around in the garden, at 23 is a particularly useful dis- 
picnics, and so on, a matter of covery which will save them many 
great ease. The seats of rattan anxious moments. It is called “The 
and cane fold together compactly Hawkeye Interval Timer’ — an 
and can thus be packed into a car alarm clock that can be set to go 
quite easily. They measure 21’ off at any time from one to ninety 
in diameter and when folded are 

’ thick. All in the natural color, 

they are $12.00 each, while with Sega | | 
the cane seat woven with red or 
green they are $13.00 each. 
Would n’t they be good extra 
seats for the terrace? The table, 
with its rattan .frame, is 27” 
square and stands, open, 14” 
high. There are two pockets 
closed with zipper fasteners to 
hold such things as cards, for of 
course most people would use it for 
contract. With a top of striped 
awning material, it costs $10.00. FIG. 22 
With a fabrikoid top in almost ; : : 
any color, it is $11.00. The prices minutes after the time of setting. 
are postpaid. — HOSTESSES, INC., Do you wish to be reminded that 
578 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. in half an hour the apples should 
be taken from the oven? Adjust 
the dial, and go about your busi- 
ness secure in the thought that in 
exactly half an hour the bell will 
remind you that your apples are 
baked. It comes finished in ivory, 
green, or gray, and costs but $7.50, 
postpaid anywhere in the U nied 
States. —B.F. Macy, 474 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 















































a portfolio of 

photographs illustrating | 
all the interesting pieces in | 
our Burnished Rattan Grouping. | 


FICKS REED COMPANY 
Cincinnati and New York 


GALLERIES 


314 West Fourth St. 192 Lexington Ave. | 
Cincinnati, Ohio New York, New York - 


1825 East 18th St. 248 North 11th St, | 
Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa, 


Complete exhibits of this furniture are on. 
display in each of our Galleries 


















































Sea Shell Bird Bath — 
Made of composition stone, 19” 
19’. Delivered to your freight sta4 
tion — prepaid $10. ) 


A folder showing other unusual things 
Sor the garden will be sent upon request. 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 
524-26 North Charles St. Baltimore, Md 















Learnto bea— 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITEC 








of Habitant Furniture. 


HABITANT SHOPS 
BAY CITY MICHIGAN H 





INITIAL TOWELS 







To Help You Appreciate 
Furniture 


} 
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ollar, postpaid. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. | J. 
54-F LoganSt.,GrandRapids, Mic! 20 




























AtHome—By Ma 


Big fees;pleasant heal 
ful work; a dignified, u 






crowded professio) 
offering remarkabl 
8 opportunities to bot 
men and women. Ej 
perts earn $50 to $20 
a week. Some student 
pay for course from fe¢ 
earned while studying 


AND-EMBROIDERED 






Boxed in the attractive Sheppard way— 
A Delightful Gift for the Bride 


-..Famous “Old 
Bleach” hem- 
stitched linen huck. 
)  Initialed to match 
| colored hems— 
rose, blue, gold, 
green or helio. 






Write today for details. 


American Landscape Scho! 

Member National Home 
Study Council 

15 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, ! 





White 

with colored hems 

15" x94" $1.15 ea. 

18" x30" $1.65 ea. Navajo Indian Rugs 
One of America’s fast disappearing realities ang 

All White SE en eet ee eae 

a lifetime, Oa ible, ali wod 

15x24" $1.00 ea. ECURE a new note of beauty for your home quromphiademattow aries nine eae 

18x30" $1.50 ea. with Velvatone Door Chimes. Melodious in prepaid. 


tone... scientific in design .. easily installed 27” x 45", $11.50 48" x 80", $37.50 
° . I iw in 1 ee 1 ! ee ee D 7 96” 5 
New portfolio of Household g Y Fa 40” x 60", 22.50 CO x Oot 







Specialties sent on request Eliminate jarring doorbells and buzzers. R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
> Toe enna eens i : Established 1903. Dept. 42- 
Desk Priced from$16.50.Sendforillustrated booklet Wiaiow: Navail Gaunt aaane 
RB SHEPPAR 2D) & SONS ELVATON EE. 4n Architects Bldg. 
W2- 14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Door Chimes Los Angeles, Calif. Have you told your FRIENDS about 
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PewrTer’s history is long and proud. The Chinese wrought 
strange gods of it two thousand years ago. The Romans 
brought it with them to Britain. But it was in Colonial 
America that the art of the pewterer reached its height. 
Brides of that period cherished presents of pewter above 
all else—kept their candlesticks and goblets and platters 
polished bright. 

Brides of today find gifts of pewter equally acceptable. 
It is very much in vogue. It has a mellow beauty all its 
own. Its cool, low luster and simple patterns blend per- 
fectly with present trends in decoration. Best of all for 
the donor, there is a rich 
variety of individual pieces | 


URITAN 
EW LER 





and sets, with a correspond- 
ingly wide range of prices! 





_—— 








In choosing pewter for a bride, or for yourself, look for 
the three “touch marks”? shown below. You'll find them 
in the finest shops. On graceful bowls and candelabra, on 
tea or coffee services, on sturdy pitchers and porringers, 
on quaint lamps and tobacco jars—on a host of pleasant 
pieces like those pictured on this page. Each of them 
assures you of authentic design, honest craftsmanship 
and moderate price. They mark the products of the 
International pewterers. 

If you'd like to know more about pewter, ancient and 
modern, write for our free Booklet P-70, ‘‘Pewter 
Through the Centuries.” 
Address Pewter Depart- 
: ment, International Silver 

Company, Meriden, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. |<? 
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COMPLETE PLANS 


For Perfect Fireplaces 

Send today for new valuable book of fireplace 
plans showing attractive designs and com- 
plete construction details with plan and 
elevations to insure a successful fireplace in 
your home. 

Your architect or contractor will recommend 
a Colonial Damper to provide perfect draft 
control without smoking — compels correct 
formation of the fireplace throat, the vital 
part, and avoids mistakes that ruin a fire- 
lace 

Styles and sizes to fit every type of fireplace, 
Write today, enclose ten cents, coin or 
stamps, for ‘ne w book, “Fireplace Plans and 
Equipment. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of fireplaces and fireplace 
furnishings and the Glo-Hot Electric Grate 


4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 





DE LUXE BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS 


Photos and floor plans of splendid, 
dwellings. An ideal reference book, 
600 illustrations, 
all rooms and buildings. 


Book H, 69 Designs, English 
and American Homes, $1 
Both Books, $3.50 
A trifling investment for the prospective builder 
which may save him hundreds in extras 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street, 











OF CALIFORNIA 


A 48-page pockiet! of photographs and floor plans of 
homes of Spanish influence designed by leading arch- 
itects of Southern California. Ask ycur news dealer or 
mail check or money order of $1.00. 
Write for illustrated circular of Stillwell 
7 vol. Library of California Homes. 
THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
405 Kress Bldg. Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and S pecial Architectural Designing 





CS TIEOR NI EEN BOOKS 


CHOOSE your plz ans | 2 
‘Select Bungalows” 
of bungalows, duple 1 > ory. 
rooms. Various types. Stiff board covers. 
“Spanish & Italian Plans", 6 to A rooms. 
“Small Bungalows", All kinds. 3to5 a ma. 
All three books, prepaid, $5.0 
GEORGE P. ‘TELLING 
Walnut St., Pasadena, California 


boc OKS. 


3 to 9 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$1.50 


1571 E. 


WEATHER VANES 


Catalogue of 
individual Designs 
om request 
NATURE STUDIO 
243 W. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, 





medium-cost 
Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows, two-family 
24 pages, 
with sizes and de nie of 
Postpaid $3. Many 
complete plans and specifications as low as $10. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


SPANISH HOMES 









Maryland | 








} 


| 





: Concise Answers | 


to Common Questions 


Q. We are about to start building a 
house, and should like to know what 
kinds of insurance to carry during 
Should we pay for it, or 
the contractor? 


construction. 


A. You should carry fire insur- 
ance, and be protected in case of 
accident to the workmen. You 
and your contractor should de- 
cide which will pay for the fire 
insurance, while the workman’s 
compensation will usually be car- 
ried by the contractor. While, 
strictly speaking, it is not insur- 
ance, your contract should make 
the contractor responsible for 
damage to neighboring property, 
and for non-observance of laws 
and regulations. 


> 


Q. My cellar walls have been very 
wet lately, apparently from condensa- 
tion, for the ground outside has been 
dry. What can be done about it? 


A. The walls can be lined with 
insulating material, which should 
be of a kind that will not absorb 
water, or which has the back pro- 
tected against dampness. Cork- 
board, which is non-absorbent, 
can be applied to the wall with 
portland cement. Sheets of stiff 
insulating board can be used, but 
not in direct contact with the 
wall; they should be attached to 
furring strips to provide an inch or 
two of air between. In addition, 
either the inside surface of the 
wall or the back of the material 
should be waterproofed with a 
swabbing of hot asphalt. 


+> 


Q. There are marks on my upstairs 
ceilings where the lath come. Cal- 
cimining covers them for a time, but 
they always return. What is the 
cause, and how can it be prevented? 


A. There seem to be two causes, 
the discoloration in both cases 
being due to dust absorbed by the 
plaster. Plaster being porous, 
warm air in rising will pass 
through it, the dust carried by the 
air remaining in the plaster. In 
this case the dark marks indicate 
the spaces between the lath. The 
other cause begins with the chill- 
ing of the upper and exposed side 
of the lath, as will occur when the 
attic is not heated. The plaster in 
contact with the lath will also be 
chilled, which will result in a 





slight condensation of moisture 
from the air of the room below. 
The dampness will not be notice- 
able, but will be enough to catch 
and hold dust. In this case the 
dark marks will be under the lath. 
Besides looking badly, lath marks 
indicate a loss of heat; both effects 
can be overcome by insulating the 
attic. 





> 


Q. Can a dark stained floor be re- 
finished without scraping down to the 


wood? 


A. It depends on its condition. 
If the boards are rough and un- 
even, and if the finish is badly 
worn, it will be best to scrape the 
floor all over to a smooth sur- 
face and to build up a new finish 
from the raw wood. Otherwise, 
the floor should be thoroughly 
scrubbed to remove all dirt and 
grime; if the surface then appears 
to be in good condition, clear var- 
nish or a heavy waxing should 
restore its appearance. 


+> 


Q. The cement floor in my cellar is 
always dusty, no matter how often it 


is swept. Does the dust come from the 
cement? 
A. Yes. There must have been 


something not quite right about 
the ingredients, or the work was 
not done as carefully as it should 
have been. You will do well to 
have the floor painted, using a 
kind of paint made for that par- 
ticular purpose. It comes in 
several colors, and dries smooth 
and glossy. 


> 


Q. I am planning to do over my 
bathroom, but cannot go to the ex- 
pense of tiling the walls. Is there any- 
thing else that will be waterproof and 
easily cleaned? 


A. You can cover the walls with 
hard wallboard, or with plaster- 
board, marked to imitate tiling, 
and enamel it; metal tiles with a 
baked enamel finish, to be ce- 
mented to the wall, are also to be 
had. Another plan, and one that is 
gaining in popularity, is to use 
wallpaper that is varnished dur- 
ing manufacture, two coats of 
spar varnish being applied after 
hanging. 



































































IN TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi 
dences throughout the East and South } 
and these books show representative 
examples of his work. 


“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14% 
26’’, 24 designs mostly two-story, $15- } 
000 to $140,000 to erect. English, 
French, Italian, Spanish styles. Price 
$10.00 eliwered 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” 1314x19 
inches, 30 two-story designs, $15,000 
to $300, 000 to erect. Price $5.00 de- 
livered. 
Each contains : Exterior 
Plans, Descriptions, Estimates. 
Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St., New York | 
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Books of Hollywood’s Newest Homes 






(1) HOMES of the Roan Soanla and English 
(2) BUNGALOWCRAFT (23rd 
(3) NEW SPANISH BUNGALOWS (Sth Edition) ' 
(4) TWO Story HOMES De Luxe (3rd Edition) 

THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO., Dept. H. 
527 I. W. Hellman Bidg. 







BUYING 
AN 
HONEST 
HOUSE 


By Milton Tucker 












FOR those who wish to buy 
a fully completed house and 






who must distinguish between 






good and bad construction. 
The author, Milton Tucker, 


using his long experience in 






the building trades, writes 





with complete candor and 






criticizes shrewdly in this re- 






port on sound and defective 


workmanship. 








AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
$2.00 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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USTRAGLASS 


DRAW N 


N AMAZING NEW GLASS FOR WINDOWS........ TRANSMITS 


oust SUN RAYS, YET COSTS NO MORE THAN ORDINARY WINDOW 
GLASS ........ A BETTER, BRIGHTER, CLEARER, PERFECTLY FLAT GLASS 











OU have heard of those mysteriously 
invisible rays of sunlight called the 
Ultra-Violet rays, and their beneficial 
| effect on the human body. You have 
| heard also that the more valuable of 
| these rays cannot pass through ordi- 
_ nary window glass. 
| Now, after thirty years of glass mak- 
| ing, and many years of research and 
| experiment, the American Window Glass 
_ Company is able to announce the pro- 


duction of a new flat drawn glass that 


Makers of Quality Window Glass, 


graphic Dry-Plate Glass, Ground and Chipped Glass, %.5” 


Armorlite Seatterproof and Bulletproof Glass, Picture Glass, Photo- 


will transmit 15 to 20% * of the Ultra- 
Violet rays of sunlight at 313 mu.— 
a better, flatter, clearer, more lus- 
trous glass at no greater cost than 
ordinary window glass! 


This new glass—Lustraglass—is 


the ‘“‘whitest”? of all glass 
i 
made for windows. The 


greenish cast characteristic 
of window glass has been 
almost entirely eliminated. 


Lustraglass isa really ,,,, 


SB ne Ming 
Dw 


THE ULTRA VIOLET RAY 
WINDOW GLASS 


AMERICAN 
WINDOW GLASS CO. 
igh abate PA. Ua 





for this label 


superior window glass with the added 
value of Ultra-Violet ray transmission. 
Since it costs no more than ordinary 
window glass, every window of every 
dwelling, office, hospital, school, and fac- 
tory can be glazed with this new glass. 


Send for the Lustraglass book- 


a 


let. It tells the whole interest- 
ing story of this new glass. 
Lustraglass is sold by reliable 
dealers everywhere. 


*See Lustraglass Booklet for table of transmission. 


on every pane of 
genuine Lustraglass 


AMERICAN: WINDOW: GLASS: CO, 


Crystal sheet and Improved Quartz-Lite. 


Fifth Ave. and Wood St., Pittsburgh, P 


a. 


714 
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1,000 
invalids 
have 
been 
made 
happier 
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SEDGWICK 
Invalid Elevator 


BY means of a Sedgwick Invalid 

Elevator the invalid, aged or in- 

firm, can travel from floor to floor 

easily and safely. And the cost is much 

less than you would imagine. 

Write to SepGwicK MACHINE WorRKS 
157 West 15th Street, New York 

for Booklet ““C.” 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Waiters - Glevators 
FOR. ALL PURPOSES 








A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 
Se LJUSL (PUBLISHED! 


|HOMES 


Designed by 
Robert L. Stevenson 
Architect 


204 pages, 160 homes, 
500 illustrations 


An almost unlimited 
variety of designs of 
moderate cost 

‘“‘Homes of Today”’ 
with plans, interior 
and exterior views of 












appealing interest to 
the home builder. 
Price $3.00 


R. L. STEVENSON 
519 Paddock Buildings Boston, Mass. 






Send check to 











‘COUNTRY AND 
SUBURBAN 







45 Designs 
160 
Illustra- 
tions 
upp os aoe ——T > Price $3.00 
eee hy k ad Postpaid 
Plans and designs in Colonial, English, Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture. Dimensions, 
general specifications and practical, useful infor- 
mation for the Home builder. Houses costing 

from $11,000 to $45,000 to erect. 
Detailed plan service. Erection supervision 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York 















A Hand Forged 
FOOTSCRAPER 


A truly old-fashioned remedy 

for muddy feet — priced at 
only $3.50. Send for new catalog 
of forged iron hardware and 
fireplace equipment. 


CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Dept. B, Asheville, N. Carolina 


A SPECIALIST 


Hand-forged iron f for the 
Early Am 1 H Hinges, 
latches and s ter 2 





For brochure ade 


MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, | 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ET¢ 
_ Free Book With Color Illustrations 


A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth. Pa. 













Q. When the wind blows, air comes 
through the walls of my house, al- 
though the clapboards seem to be 
tight. Why should this be, and what 
can | do about it? 


A. Either there is no building 
paper in your walls or what is 
there is defective. You can make 
the walls wind-tight by veneering 
them with building paper and 
wood shingles, with brick, or 
with stucco. Another remedy 
will be the filling of the wall 
spaces, which can be done by a 
newly developed process that 
blows them full of a mineral in the 
form of fine wool. This will also 
give the house a high degree of 
insulation. 


+> 


Q. What is a trimmer arch? 


A. An arch formed in the lower 
part of a chimney to support the 
hearth. 


> 


Oo: I started to paint a brick fire- 
place, but it looks so splotchy that | 
must be doing it wrong. What is the 
right way? 


A. In the first place, the brick- 
work should be at least a year old, 
for if painted earlier the lime in 
the mortar will probably make 
spots. If the bricks are of the 
ordinary porous kind, the paint 
for the first coat should be thinned 
by adding a gallon of linseed oil 
and a pint of turpentine to each 
gallon of paint; this will soak in 
and seal the pores. After three or 
four days for drying, the second 
coat can be put on, the paint being 
thinned only half as much as for 
the first coat. Paint for the third 





coat is used as it comes from the 
can, and should not be applied 
until the second coat is thoroughly 
dry. With hard bricks, two coats 
will be sufficient, the first coat 
being thinned with a quart of 
turpentine to the gallon, and the 
second used as it comes. 


> 


Q. ‘Why should there be water 
marks on wallpaper around an inside 
chimney? 


A. Because some defect is ad- 
mitting water to places where it 
should not be; between the flue 
lining and the chimney through a 
broken chimney cap, for instance, 
or down the outside of the masonry 
through a bad flashing. Whatever 
the cause, the brickwork behind 
the stain is damp, and no time 
should be lost in making the re- 
pairs that are evidently necessary. 


+> 


Q. There is a stain on one of my 
ceilings from an old leak, and although 
I have given it several coats of cal- 
cimine it still shows. How can | hide 
itr 


A. It is quite possible that the 


leak still persists, and may be. 


many feet distant from the stained 
place on the ceiling. If this is so, 
as is probable, the stain comes 
from the dampness of the plaster; 
with the leak stopped the plaster 
will dry, when there should be no 
trouble in covering the stain. It 
may be that impurities in the 
plaster are making the trouble, in 
which case the finish should be 
removed and the pores of the 
plaster sealed with a coat or two of 
shellac. 








House Plan Portfolio 


REVISED and enlarged Portfolio of 
House Beautiful Homes will be 
sent to you upon receipt of 25 cents. 
This includes small houses of various 
types and materials of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for 


sale. Our free bulletin describing our 
individual service will be sent with this 


or separately if you desire. 


The Home Builders’ Service Bureau 


8 Arlington St., Boston 


I enclose 25 cents for the New Portfolio of House 


O Beautiful Homes 
O 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


I shall be glad to have your free bulletin describ- 
ing your Individual Service 








EXHIBITION, 
OF SMALL 


Selected from the 

3rd ANNUAL COMPETITION 
conducted by the 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


MAGAZINE 
8 Arlington Street, BOSTON 


EXHIBITIONS 
have already been held in 
Boston New York 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) 
PHILADELPHIA PitrsBURGH 
CLEVELAND Derroir 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


Those scheduled for the future 
include: . 


May 24 to Fune 7 
Pus.ic Liprary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


+++ 


Fune 12 to 26 

Kansas City 

Art INsTITUTE 
Kansas City, Missouri 


“+++ 


Fuly 2 to 12 
HIGHLAND ParK GALLERIES 
Dallas, Texas 


+++ 


Fuly 27 to August 4 
ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING 
MatTERIAL EXHIBIT 
Los Angeles, California 


+++ 


August 6 to 14 
Community ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 
~ Santa Barbara, California 


+++ 


August 18 to 30 
BuitpInc MaTeRIAL AND 
MacuHInery EXHIBIT 
San Francisco, California 


+++ 
September 6 to 13 


MEIER & FRANK CoMPANY 
Portland, Oregon 
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Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 


mee O- ELM-S 
Selected for Young People 


Containing many of the most famous 
poems from ‘“‘Renascence,’’ ‘‘Second 
April,” ““A Few Figs from Thistles” and 
“The Harp Weaver,” as well as a group of 
seven poems “From A Very Little Sphinx” 
hitherto unpublished in book form. 


Illustrated 1n Color and in 


Black and White by 


JOSE EEE PAGET-FREDERICKS 
$2.50 


Spectal Limited Edition 


exquisitely bound and boxed, $5.00 
printed on hand-made paper ~ 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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| cAlice 
1 an Leer 
Garrick 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 








The first of these extremely popular 
and entertaining volumes on the 
joys of hunting antiques. Collecting 
adventures in America, seeking 
treasures of Colonial days. $3.00 























COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


IN FRANCE SHADES 
Not only collector’s, but traveler’s OF OUR 
luck as well. Mrs "Carrick had a ANCESTORS 


| glorious time with the French in 
I Paris and Tours, and shares it joy- 
| ously with her readers $3.00 





cA merican Profiles 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK and Profilists 


IN ENGLAND A lavishly illustrated book of great 
| beauty, presenting the fruits of the 
This volume has a double spell, the author’s years of research among 
charm of the lovely English country- early masters of the art of the sil- 
side, plus the lure of finding old and a hed Colonial 
beautiful things in one of the world’s houette who flourished in Colonia 
richest treasure-lands $3.00 America $5.00 









ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOKS 


Published by Little, Brown and Company 














THE WOUSE BEAU TIPE 


ANNOUNCES A Fourth 


Small House Competition 


and Exhibition 


For the best New Houses of any design or 
material, of from five to seven rooms, there 
will be a first prize of $500, a second prize 
of $300 and a third prize of $200. For the 
best New Houses of eight to twelve rooms 
there will be three prizes in the same 


amounts. 


For the best Remodeled Houses of not 


more than twelve rooms there will be a first 


prize of $500, and a second prize of $300. 


The Houses will be judged by a jury of 
not less than three people, to include two 
architects who are members of the American 


Institute of Architects. 


Complete Details 
will be printed in 


the July issue of the 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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LITH.6 PUB by N.CURRIER « 1947 5-2 NASSAUSSPRIKE sts 


"POPPING THE QUE STION 


PEOPLE 
PUBLISHED BY 
NEURRIER . 
-RITMOGRORHER © 
2. Spruce Sirsct 


Gente ppes te City Hau) 


| NEW YORK 
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FOR SALE HERE 
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Announcement 


Scroll of 


Currier CS Ives 










‘Today it is Currier 


day old violins or 


Ce : 
¢ Ives prints, tomorrow rare lace, another 


whatnot. Thus, does the fascinating 
along its supremely interesting 
And, 
Antiques 
fresh and 


Collectors, 


subject of antiques move 
path, delishting most of us and enthralling some of us. 
to this enlivenins and slorious oe the Saturday 
and Interior I Jecorations Pases « aly he Sun brins 


splendid 


decorators, 


understandiné and authentic comment. 


merchants and casual lovers of old and new 


things of artistic mien, or quaint association, find these weekly 


Edited by C “harles Messer Stow. 


Antiques «Snterior Decorations 


EVERY SATURDAY 


Sun 


its Advertising 


] . . 
columns indispensable 





BEA 


WRITE 
SHOPS 
addresses are 
end of 
regard to any object men- 
tioned in this department 
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, | con- 
like to discriminate. 


N the matter of hooked rugs 
fess that | 


But there are some which impress me 
as being lovely enough for any room — 
certainly for any room in a country 


FIG. 1 
house. This one has large roses on a 
beige ground with a black border, in a 
design which is at least reminiscent of 
some of the products of the famous old 
French tapisseries. After a hundred 
years’ wear, there is scarcely a break 
in it, and the pile is so close as to have 
become almost like velvet with age. 
It comes from a shop long known as 
headquarters for hooked rugs of un- 
usual quality. — Mrs. ScHERNIKOW, 
929 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 


XAMPLES of the so-called ‘Jesuit 

Lowestoft’ are so rare in this 
country that the display of half a 
dozen or more pieces in a shop window 
is something of an event, even in a 
district noted for its rarities. Three 
pieces from a collection which I saw on 
Charles Street in Boston last week are 
shown here — with my apologies to 
the knowing for giving them the 
popular name under which this china 
masqueraded for so long. Of course 
everybody understands by now that 
the Jesuits had nothing to do with 
the porcelain decorated with Biblical 
or mythological designs which Dutch 


traders carried home from China in 





such quantities during the middle part 
of the eighteenth century. But the 
term is such a convenient one that it is 
a temptation to go on using it. The 
pieces illustrated are particularly in- 
teresting inasmuch as anything re- 
sembling a complete tea set is so sel- 
dom found in this ware. On the whole 
such designs are believed to have been 
confined to single ornamental pieces, 
which were intended possibly to be 
used instead of pictures, or as the cab- 
inet ornaments of which the Dutch 
were so fond. However that may be, 
single plates and small trays are the 
articles most frequently encountered. 
I have seen a number of teapots, but 
few creamers. This one, with its squat 
shape and perky little handle, is an 
unusually engaging piece, I think, quite 
apart from its importance as a collec- 
, ol Charles 





Street, Boston. 
> 


VERYBODY who furnishes with 
antiques longs to own a good ex- 
ample of the old ‘Governor Winthrop’ 
slant-top desk. 


This one is particularly 





satisfactory, not only because of its 
beautiful cabinetwork and delicate 
inlaid decoration, but because of its 
unusually smali size. It measures only 
thirty-five inches wide by thirty inches 
high, and is correspondingly less deep 
than many pieces in this style. 
you who have struggled with the prob- 
lem of finding a chair high enough to 
be comfortable at one of the larger of 
these desks will realize what an attrac- 
tive feature that mere thirty inches is. 
— Henry V. Wet, 247 East 57th 
SUCEE MINE Ten Ge 
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for gallon, aluminum paint 
re than other good paints. 
similarity stops there. The 
e lies in the pigment. 


ent of aluminum paint is 
ed of minute, flat, very thin 
of pure aluminum. As it is 
d, most of these flakes ‘‘leaf’’ 
verlapping and building 
ough coat of metal protection 
ch checks moisture penetration. 

moisture kept out from both 
es of all new lumber, the top 
ts of paint are protected 
mst both peeling and 
king. The cause of paint 
re is eliminated. 


nrepainting, either the 
side or the outside of your 
1ome, use aluminum paint 
lnidercoat. putting the 
finish paint coats over it. 

Then, asin the case of new 
“construction, the metallic 
“pigment of aluminum paint 
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with Aluminum Paint 


retards moisture penetration and, 
moreover, provides an excellent 
“tooth”? to which the succeeding 
coats of paint cling tightly, and 
therefore last longer. 
The best aluminum paint is made 
with Alcoa Albron Powder, 
mixed with a suitable vehicle 
made by most every reputable paint 
manufacturer. 


Aluminum Company of America 
does not sell paint. It does manu- 
facture Alcoa Albron Powder 
which your paint contrac- 
tor can buy from most paint 
manufacturers, jobbers or 
dealers. Be sure he specifies 
and secures ‘““Alcoa Albron 
Powder’’. 


Ask for a copy of the book- 
let, “Aluminum Paint, the 
Coat of Metal Protection’’. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 2423 Oliver Bldg., 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA ALBRON 


POWDER 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


FOR 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Subject to HIS 


Time, That Tough Old Tester of everything in this world, writes the final “Okay” on the 
materials that go into the house you build. For Time alone can tell whether those materials 
are worthy—whether they will serve you faithfully through the years, or whether they will 
cause you expense and trouble long before your house has completed its allotted span. 

In the important matter of piping, so vital to the permanence of any building, Time has 
spoken clearly. His verdict—today as eighty years ago—is Genuine Puddled Wrought 
lron for lasting pipe economy and satisfaction. No other pipe material has proved so suc- 
cessful in withstanding a// the attacks of Time and his henchmen. 

Reading 5-Point Pipe is made of Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron—that rust-resisting, 
strain-defying metal. That is why you can forget pipe repairs and replacements for the rest 
of your life, on the day you install it. 


Use only Reading 5-Point Nipples with Reading 5-Point 
Pipe... you'll know them by the indented spiral band. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 
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ma CENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


EADING PIP 


BA DIAMETERS RANGING FROM ¥Y% TO 20 INCHES 








Approval 


This Indented Spiral 
forever Marks 










Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought fron 
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IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 





HE architect, like the 
members of other learned 
professions, will not tell you 
about himself—what he is 
nd what he does. Partly through his 
nnate modesty, partly his disinclina- 
ion to talk about himself, and largely 
y reason of his ethical inhibitions, 
he architect leaves the story untold. 


e have come into rather personal 
touch with this man, the architect, 
|by reason of the fact that we pub- 
lish for him a professional magazine, 
and many of his architectural books. 
As interested bystanders, perhaps 
we may be permitted to tell his 
story to the public. It is not a long 
story, but it is too long for this 
column. We have, therefore, put it 
into a little booklet, “This Man the 
Architect,” which we shall be glad to 
send upon request, without charge, to 
any one who is interested. Please 
enclose a_ self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE 


— the professional journal — and 
of books on architecture 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please send without charge a copy of 


“This man the Architect”’ 


in the enclosed self-addressed 
stamped envelope 


(Booklet measures 314 x 5% inches) 
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NY of you who have read Nancy 
McClelland’s delightful book on 
Historic Wallpapers will realize what a 
treat it was to me to be able recently 
to go through the whole gallery of her 
collection of old scenic papers. No 
wonder our ancestors found these 
colorful glimpses into foreign lands a 
welcome relief from the humdrum of 
Colonial existence! Of course those 
which interest us most to-day are the 
ones like the ‘Scenic America,’ of 
which I know of but one or two copies. 
But I doubt whether this was the kind 
of thing which the Colonials cared for 
most. The panel illustrated is one of a 
set which was evidently much in 
demand. It was first issued by Du- 
fours in 1820, and illustrates the love 
story of Paul and Virginia. Renderings 
of this same popularly pathetic story 
are found on china and earthenware of 
the period, and on other articles of 
household decoration. The paper is 
considered a particularly desirable one 
to-day because of its delicate drawing 
and mellow coloring. The landscape is 
in warm tones of gray, with a bit of 
pastel blue in sky and water. There 
are nearly thirty-five running feet of 
it, and the panels are 6’ 61” high. — 
Naney McC tetianp, 75 East 57th 
Swreck IN. Y. C: 
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N these days of exorbitant prices for 
early American furniture, it is a 
relief to find that beautiful and mellow 
old pieces from Italy are still available 
at prices which even twenty years ago 
would have low. We may 
not have much time for elegance these 
days, but we can scarcely do without 


seemed 
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it entirely. This desk, for all its grace, 
is large enough and sturdy enough to 
be entirely useful, if not for the master 
of the house, at least for milady. The 
wrought iron beneath the supports is 
quite fine enough to be a feature in 
itself. The chair is of a style with vase 
and ball turned legs which, for all its 
Latin extraction, harmonizes perfectly 
with American chairs of early date. — 
Luatpt, 77 Newbury Street, Boston. 
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KKNOW of no more satisfactory 

bit of furniture than the so-called 
coffee table, as interpreted in the 
provinces of France during the reigns 
of Louis XV and XVI. This one has a 
narrow drawer and a bottom shelf, 
which make it equally useful as a 
sewing or reading table, or for half a 
dozen other purposes. It is strong 
enough to hold a lamp at the end of a 
sofa, or light enough to be moved 
readily to whatever corner tea or 
coffee is to be served in. If its asso- 
ciation with the beautiful Aubusson 
carpet on which it stands might once 
have been considered an incongruity, 
such distinctions are of little or no 
concern to the present generation. It 
is of sturdy but graceful proportions, 
and is made of fruit wood, brown with 
age. — Vatpa, 788 Madison Avenue, 
N.C, 
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Chippendale Chest of Drawers 
American — circa 1 760 


Ax American Chippendale 


Mahogany chest of Draw- 
ers of the New England 
type—very small in size— 
fine in quality. With the 


original patina and brasses. 


PSR 
SACK 


Specializing in 
Gy estar Dukdues 


of the 
Cull vied 


85-89 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 


114 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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SELECTING WALLPAPER 


Lloyd Sample Books contain such a profusion of | 


beautiful designs and color harmonies that it is a real 
pleasure to look through them; and one is sure to find just 
what is wanted. @ @ Lloyd papers are all imported, and 
are fast-to-light. 


THE BLOWING REED 


This paper has a varnished finish that 
makes it washable. In soft blues and greens 
ona white ground, it is ideal for bathroom, 
breakfast nook, or kitchen; also in darker 
combination for main rooms. 






WISTERIA ISLE 


A soft, cool paper, with the deli- 
cate artistry of the Japanese, show- 
ing islands overgrown with wisteria, 
surrounded with foliage. It is avail- 
able in two color harmonies. 


Your dealer or decorator will be glad to 
show you the latest Lloyd papers. 


W. H. S. Lloyd GOz ING; 


48 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN 
570 Atlantic Ave. 


CHICAGO 
434 So. Wabash Ave. 


NEWARK 

71 Washington St. 
LOS ANGELES 

IO5I So. Alvarado St. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
WHEELING, W.VA. 
1121 Market Street 290 York Street 
(R. C. DANCER, Inc.) (H.M. HODGES & BRO.) 


TORONTO, CANADA 
1 Wellington St., W. 


(F, C. DAVIDGE & CO., Ltd.) 
IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 


BOSTON 
420 Boylston St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1620 Spruce Street 
QOHN H. WHITWELL, Inc.) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
111 Chestnut Street 


(H. M. HODGES & BRO.) 
FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


NEW HAVEN 


HOUSE 
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The Young Architects, by Kath- 
arine Stanley-Brown. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1920. 
6; x 83. 259 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $3.00. 


EW authors have tried to pre- 

sent the study of architecture 
to children in an interesting way 
in spite of the fact that it is a sub- 
ject which ought to appeal par- 
ticularly to the average child. 
In The Young Architects, Katha- 
rine Stanley-Brown has taken up 
the subject of American architec- 
ture, and in a series of story 
sketches has given a vivid picture 
of the gradual development of 
architecture in this country. Four- 
teen different periods are discussed 
with a brief foreword at the be- 
ginning of each chapter, followed 
by an imaginary story about the 
owners of the house described. 
This takes us from the earliest 
Dutch type of house in New Am- 
sterdam to the New York sky- 
scrapers of the present day, and 
makes an original outline of Amer- 
ican architecture which will appeal 
not only to children, but to their 
more sophisticated elders. Illus- 
trations by Rudolph  Stanley- 
Brown, himself a well-known 
architect, showing floor plans, 
interiors, and exteriors, add greatly 
to the interest of the book. 


Pioneers of Plant Study, by 
Ellison Hawks. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1928. 
52 X 9. 288 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $4.00. 
LL botanists, as well as many 

intelligent people who are in- 
terested in the study of plants, 
will welcome this unique book. 

Its contents have been collected 

from hundreds of old books and 

manuscripts not available to the 
average reader and now gathered 
for the first time into one volume. 

Starting with the plants of ancient 

Egypt, we are shown how the 

knowledge of plant life has grown 

through the ages down to the 
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nineteenth century. We are told 
of the men who have added cen- 
tury by century to this increasing 
knowledge which has contributed 
so largely to the progress of our 
civilization but which is often lost 
sight of among more spectacular 
achievements. Plant names that 
have annoyed us with their ap- 
parently meaningless complexity 
become tinged with romance as we 
trace their history back to the 
pioneers who first made them 
known, and we are impressed not 
only with the vast amount of 
knowledge accumulated by these 
pioneers, but with the many prob- 
lems which still await solution, 


Period Lighting Fixtures, by Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Glen Gould. New | 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. » 
1928. 274 pages. 6 x ox. IL 
lustrated. Price $3.50. 


NE expects much, in this ~ 

present day, of a book of 
research in a limited field, and 
particularly when the writer is 
not a collector giving a rambling 
account of his adventures, but 
is more the historian and archezol- 
ogist. Good books on lighting 
fixtures are rare, and _ usually 
limited in scope to one country 
or one period. Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Glen Gould’s book on Period 
Lighting Fixtures, comprehensive 
and inclusive, fills a gap long 
vacant in the literature of the 
crafts. This is a book for the 
professional seeking well-selected 
and sorted material, accessibly 
and systematically arranged. The 
subject matter is presented by 
countries, with separate chapters 
devoted to the more important 
periods. The types of fixtures fall 
naturally into chronological se- 
quence, and the illustrative matter 
follows the text very closely. 
The latter is adequate, and each 
type of fixture seems to have been 
illustrated, but one feels a little 
as though too much selection 
had been made, and that the 
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It gives us great pleasure to present 


























the twelve Happy-go-Luckies, the most 





amusing place cards that ever graced 


“ / Keep Cool This Summer a sophisticated dinner table. Don’t 


- / eas. ou like the way the cigarettes actual 

| a Enclose your porch with COOLMOR Porch Shades and y Seep ei Moraga ly cn” 

— you will have an ideal out-of-door living room secluded form part of the picture? Do you see 
BS and comfortable, with every breeze circulating through that they make the legs of the little 


PSs the COOLMOR alternate wide and narrow slat weave. 
Though moderate in price, COOLMOR Porch Shades are 
made to last and retain their appearance for years. Write match makes her parasol stick. 
us for the name of store selling them in your city. 


bathing girl below...and that a 


How can you get them? You'll be 
RAYMOND PORCH SHADE CO. pleased to know that there’s one 


| 1042 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wisconsin tucked in every flat fifties tin of your 


an favorite cigarette... Luckies, of course. 
: Start now—and you won't be happy 
Lk a R until you get a complete set of twelve. 


SS SC = aa Your Throat Protection— 
against irritation— against cough 





©1930 
The A, 
T. Co, 
Mfrs. 
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A CHAR teoom urn seed wie Lone 
onant Dall Coleniat Furniture 


creates correct impressions, and establishes 


permanent associations that will never be lost 
Send for illustrated Gooklet Ne “Through Colonial | 


c 
Doorways”’ site ie which shows other Colonial pieces, 








as well as ensembles, for every room 1 the home. 


CONANT-BALL COMPANY 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 
78 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Se Ts 
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THE D-L WATERBOY 
ONLY 





lts just as 
good as it looks 


Look at the Ip Waterboy. It /ooks good—it is good—a good 
water system made still better by a new galvanized tank. 

Compare the Ip Waterboy with any other water system. 
See if you get all these features. First, a tank galvanized 
inside and out ...a tank that outlasts three of the ordinary 
kind ... a tank that doesn’t give you rusty water. 

Then a V-belt drive that’s quiet, non-slipping and self- 
aligning. A channel steel base that retains perfect motor 
A water system that’s completely automatic— 
one you can forget all about—one that’s duit to last. 

And best of all, $78.50 f.0.b. factory is a/] you have to 
pay for the Ip Waterboy complete with galvanized tank. 

Get ail the facts in our new, illustrated book that de- 
scribes the I) Waterboy and other Ip Water Systems for 
deep and shallow wells—for large and small homes—in city 
or country. Learn how easily you can own a Ip Water 
System on General Motors liberal terms. Send for this 
free book today. Mail the coupon—NOW. 


alignment. 
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ATER 
SYSTEMS 
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‘The GOLD STANDARD eS Ouality” 


Ip) Electric Water Systems, Delco-Light Electric Power and Light Plants 
ind Delcogas are sold and warranted by Delco-Light Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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authors might have been a little 
more generous in this respect. 
There is no contemporary material 
of any kind presented. 

There is one conspicuous and 
regrettable fault in the book, 
and that is the English. One finds 
It at times difficult to follow the 
thought because of a certain 
clumsiness in expression, curiously 
out of place in a book in which 
clarity of thought and expression 
are essential because of the con- 
densed and complicated nature 
of the subject matter. 

On the whole the book is a 
definite contribution to the litera- 
ture of the minor crafts, though 
it will prove more valuable to the 
architectural student than to the 
professional architect in search of 
examples for inspiration. 

— Mary PALACHE 


Roof Gardening, by Ida Mellen. 
New York: A. T. De la Mare 
Company, Inc. 1929. 53 X 73. 

115 pages. Price $1.25. 

HIS is not a theoretical book 

on the subject of roof gar- 
dening, since the author has for 
several years maintained a garden 
of flowering plants on an extension 
roof fifteen by twenty-one feet in 
size. During this time she has 
discovered which plants grow best 
under the conditions imposed by 
this type of gardening and, what is 
almost more important, which 
plants cannot be expected to grow 
in such shallow beds. 

Much valuable advice is found 
in the first chapter, ‘Preparations 
and Precautions,’ and many use- 
ful lists are given of bulbs, seeds, 
and plants appropriate for roof 
gardens. It is astonishing to find 
how much can be accomplished 
in a limited space, and this little 
book should encourage all city 
dwellers to make the most of 
whatever bit of roof or balcony 
they may be able to utilize for 
flower growing. 


Portraits of Philadelphia Gar- 
dens, by Louise Bush-Brown 
and James Bush-Brown. Phil- 
adelphia: Dorrance and Com- 
pany. 1929. 8} x 12. 179 pages. 
Price $8.00. 

Sepa has such a charming 

ol of garden 
gathered in one 


} — 
photo 
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grapns, since there 
1 . . 5 ” 5 hi- 
description of each garden w hich 


fills in the details 








of twenty-three different gardens 
are shown, and each photograph 
seems more lovely than the last. 
This is a book which will be both 
the joy and the envious despair of 
all garden lovers. 


The American Rose Annual. 
Edited by J. Horace McFar- 
land and G. A. Stevens. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The 
American Rose Society. 1930. 
52 x 8. 232 pages. Illustrated. 


How to Grow Roses, by Robert 
Pyle, J. Horace McFarland, 
and G. A. Stevens. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1930. 
53 x 8. 210 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 

WO valuable books on roses 
are The American Rose Annual 
for 1930 and How to Grow Roses. 

The former is the fifteenth suc- 

cessive annual which has been 

published by the American Rose 

Society, and these volumes from 

year to year bring to us the very 

latest information about rose 
growing in all parts of the world 
written by acknowledged experts 
on the subject. We have spoken 
before of the splendid work done 
by the American Rose Society, 
which every rose lover as well as 
grower should be eager to join. 

Only in this way may one obtain 

a copy of the Rose Annual, which, 

together with other minor per- 

quisites, is included in the annual 
membership dues of $3.50. 

How to Grow Roses is a com- 
pletely rew ritten edition of Amer- 
most popular book about 
roses. It is a book for the amateur 
as well as for the professional rose 
grower and gives the most up-to- 
date information about every 
phase of rose growing. In addition 
to its text, the book contains 
copious drawings, photographs, 
and pictures in color, as well as 
a comprehensive general descrip- 
tive list of all important roses. It 
is a book no one who pretends 
to grow roses can afford to be 
without. 


About Antiques, by Ella Shan- 


non Bowles. Philadelphia: 
‘J. B.. Lippincott Company. 
1929. 6 x 8}. 263 pages, 


including ‘adlex. 75 illustra- 


tions. Price $3.50. 
ERE is a book which, in the 
words of the author, ‘makes 


no claim to being 


on the subject « i 


es collectors and ant 


OI 


a complete book 
early Americana 
tiquarians. 


It is simply a record of impres- 
sions ape in a childhood 
spent largely with two New 
England grandmothers and a life 
lived among the traditions of 


> New Hampshire days.’ In 
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PUTP RUBBISH AND SSM 
CARBAGE IN THE HANDY, 
HOPPER DOOR. AND NM 

FORGET 17 ai 





\ modern exterior, or the latest mode of furnishing and decoration, 
re not the full measure of a modern home. The modern home is con- 
venient, and no home is truly convenient — or entirely modern—with- 
ut a satisfactory means of disposing of rubbish and garbage. The 
/ernerator—pioneer of domestic incineration—completely modernizes 
ne home by furnishing a convenient, trouble-free and sanitary means 
or the destruction of rubbish, household waste and garbage. Your 
rchitect will tell you about the Kernerator and the years of success be- 





‘ind it. Or a line to us will bring an attractive and instructive booklet. | 


-ERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY, 1229 North Water St., Milwaukee 


KERNERATOR 





By Charles Nordhoff 


and James Norman Hall 


| 

| , 

| FALCONS OF FRANCE 
| 


“An admirable tale’? says Harry Hansen , 


in the New York World. 


“It gets 







over a complete autobiograph- | 


ical account of an American 


aviator’s experience in France 


‘a 


SKY 
HIGH 


without profanity, liquor 


guzzling, bluster and 
By 


Eric Hodgins 


brag.” 






$2.50 : 
$ i and “You 
ata = 
Becks F. A. Magoun oot end 
sellers $2.50 it with profit 
a at all . ss 
a bookeellers and delight” says 
NV Edward P. Warner, 
internationally known as 
one of the most brilliant and 


discerning men in modern aviation, 


and now Editor of Aviation. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOKS 


Published by Little, Brown and Company 
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. - . asked a lot of good questions, 
watched the Walker answer them 
... and then decided to buy 


M OST women are born skeptics. Say what we will about Walker 
Dishwashers, sales aren’t made until the woman actually sees the 
machine do its job. Then eight out of every ten buy. 


And what keen questions they ask! Here are the more important ones 
. answered very simply. 

‘ vida uns ‘4 : = 

“Will it really wash, rinse and dry my dishes?’’ Yes, more perfectly 


than the most careful pair of hands... and in far less time. 


** Will it wash pots and pans?’’ Yes. It will wash them perfectly. It will 
not scour or remove burned-in-food. 


“Does the machine itself require cleaning???’ No. The thorough water 
action keeps the glistening porcelain bow! clean as a china dish. 
““Are my finest dishes safe in the Walker?’’ Yes, far more so than when 


they are washed by hand. The dishes remain stationary. 


““Why should I have a dishwasher when I have a maid?’ For sanitary 
reasons, to protect your family’s health . . . to keep your maid contented 
and save her time. . . for your own use when the maid is not there. 


Have you any further questions? If so, please use the coupon below. If 
not, see the answers to these questions, by checking No. 1 and mailing 
the coupon anyway. You'll bless the day! 


WALKER 


ELECTRIC DISHWASHERS 
Jink and Cabinet Models 


A few territories still open for responsible distributors 


Walker Dishwasher Corporation 
Syracuse, New York 








0 1. I’d like to see a Walker work. 
0 2. I'd like a complete booklet. 
O) 3. I’d like to improve my kitchen. 





Please tell me all about your Kitchen 
Planning Institute. 


Name 


THE 


HOUSE 





Thuis Bride’s 54 Chars 


|HsToRy does not make clear why the 
good Mrs. Oort had 54 double and 
single nailed chairs when she began wed- 
ded bliss with Captain Kidd. Nor, indeed, 
if she was able to keep them, in ‘the face 


of the Captain’s well-known and uncon- 
ventional attitude toward private property. 


Significant to us is the regard in which 
furniture was held in those days. It was 
carefully listed, piece by piece be- 
queathed and bestowed. Itis almost with- 
out price today. 


Stickley copies these ancestral things that 
all lovers of Early pica may enjoy 
the intimacy of ownership. No unique 
vagary of design is omitted; no ingenious 
device to which the almost tool-less crafts- 
men were forced to resort. Stickley re- 
productions are faithful to the originals 
that inspire them. If delicate appropriate- 
ness counts today, there will be a riotous 
blooming of bridal bed chambers, done 
in the quaint, sweet style of Early America. 





To facilitate setting up and 
dismantling, and to insure 
rigidity in use, Stickley 
beds employ the rail and 
post assemblyshowninthe 
cross-sectional drawing 
above. 


Visitors are always welcome to visit the work shops at Fayetteville, N.Y. 
Illustrated booklet B on Stickley pieces will be gladly sent on request. 


(ly Tyr 


S () 


sil CKLEY 
of Seyelleville 
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(Continued from page 720) 








spite of this modest introduction, 
the book contains much valuable 
information given in a readable 
form which will appeal to the 
average reader interested in learn- 
ing about antiques of all sorts and 
the lives of the people who created 
them. Seventy-five excellent pho- 
tographs illustrate the text and add 
greatly to the value of the book. 


Everybody’s Garden, by Frank 
“A. Waugh. New York: Orange 


Judd Publishing Company. 
1930. 6% X 93. 390 pages, 
including index. Illustrated. 
Price $3.50. 


Aristocrats of the Trees, by 
Ernest H. Wilson. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. 1930. 
9 X 12. 279 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $15.00. 

Where the Bee Sucks. A Flower 
Anthology, compiled by Iola 
Williams. Boston: Hale, Cush- 
man & Flint. 1929. 73 x 10. 

7 pages, including index. Price 
$4.00. 

HE title Everybody's Garden 

is well chosen for this book, 

since its chapters include every 
type of garden. If one wishes a 
book that deals with everything 
connected with gardening, from 
landscaping to growing house 
plants, he will appreciate this 
volume. The binding of the book 
unfortunately is enough to preju- 
dice one against it at first sight, 
and its weight is another draw- 
back which, in these days of excel- 
lent bookmaking, does not seem 
justifiable. 

Another book whose binding is 
an offense to the eye is Aristocrats 
of the Trees, whose illustrations 
also fall short of its really valuable 
text. The book is_ excellently 
printed, however, and its author, 
who is the Keeper of the Arnold 
Arboretum, is such a well-known 
authority on this subject that it 
is hardly necessary to vouch for 
the interest and solid worth of its 
contents. 

A pleasant book for the flower 
lover who is a poetry lover as well 
is Where the Bee Sucks, a flower 
anthology illustrated by twelve 
very lovely color plates. It con- 
tains a miscellany of poems se- 
lected from the English poets who, 
during the past four centuries, 
have sung of flowers and gardens. 


The Lawn — The Culture of Turf 
in Park, Golfing and Home 
Areas, by Lawrence S. Dickin- 
son. New York: Orange Judd 
Publishing Company. 1930. 5 x 
7%. 128 pages, including index. 
Illustrated. Price $1.25. 

N our enthusiasm for gardens 
we should not forget the im- 
portance of lawns, which are too 























































often neglected simply because we 
do not know how to keep them in 
proper condition. This little book 
in the Farm and Garden Library — 
tells us everything about lawns 
from the original moulding and 
planting to the final mowing and 
watering. There are few things 
that add more to the charm of a 
country place than a well-kept 
lawn, and this book contains all 
the information needed to achieve 
the results we all desire but seldom 
achieve. 


Lilac Culture, by John C. Wister. 
New York: Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Company. 1930. 5 x 7}. 
123 pages, including index. Illus- 
trated. Price $1.25. 


NOTHER useful book in this 
Farm and Garden Library 
series is Mr. Wister’s book on lilac 
culture. As he states in his pref- 
ace, ‘The lilac, more than any 
other tree or shrub, has been as- 
sociated with the history of civ- 
ilization in the new world ever 
since the early settlers came from 
Europe,’ and there is probably no 
other shrub which has a firmer 
hold on the affections of the 
American people. The book in- 
cludes chapters on the history, 
cultivation, propagation, and 
other important aspects of lilac . 
culture, with a helpful color chart 
and check list of the most impor- 
tant varieties. 


Flower and Vase. A Monthly 
Key to Room Decoration, by 
Anne Lamplugh. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. 
52 x 8h. 79 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $1.75. 

ONSIDERING the number 

of books on gardening which 
have been and continue to be pub- 
lished, it is rather surprising that 
so little has been written about 
the arrangement of flowers after 
they have been picked. Few 
people like to admit that they are 
incapable of arranging flowers in 
suitable bowls and vases, and yet, 
as a matter of fact, very few are 
blessed with this particular gift. 

Most of us need ideas and sugges- 

tions as to how to make the most 

of the cut flowers that come to us 
from our gardens or from the 
florist, and that is just the sort 
of information Miss Lamplugh 
gives us in Flower and Vase. The 
book is divided into twelve chap- 
ters, one for each month of the 
year, which discuss the flowers 
available at that particular season, 
with suggestions as to possible 
combinations and arrangements. 

Fifty or more photographs are 

of special value in illustrating the 

ideas suggested by the text. 
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ASKING for a day or two among 
B the glories of medieval pontifical 
luxury is a tonic experience for prosy 
inhabitants of a modern workaday 


world. Any 
let an Italian itinerary include a visit 


such are well advised to 
to the Villa d’Este at Cernobbio on 
Como, loveliest of the northern lakes. 
This Villa d’Este, not to be confused 
with the one at Tivoli, near Rome, was 
built in the sixteenth century by 
Cardinal Gallio, who could make a 
six-day journey from Rome to Como 
and stop each night under one of his 
own palatial roofs. It is perhaps best 
remembered, however, as the seat of 
the English Queen Caroline’s retreat 
London hundred 
years ago, to escape the accusations 
of her profligate husband. The beau- 
ties of the villa, its gardens, its foun- 
tains and sculptures, 


from more than a 


and its views of the 
ravishing Como are 
such that the 
looker can spare little 
pity for Caroline. 
Many women there are with unsatis- 
factory but how 
have the consolation of exile in a para- 


on- 


husbands, many 
dise of beauty? 

The Villa is a hotel to-day, a most 
distinguished one, wherein extreme 
luxury is tempered by perfect taste. 
It attracts patrons from the Conti- 
nental aristocracy, and it is to be 
doubted if 
Caroline’s entourage could surpass in 
the exotically 
sometimes there 
never expected to see women who 
actually look like the drawings of 
Drian and Erté,’ said one appreciative 


the court beauties of 


charm lovely ladies 


seen to-day. ‘I 


Visitor, “but these do.’ 

When even the guests are in com- 
plete harmony with their lovely set- 
ting, all things conspire to make a 


twentieth-century visit to the Villa 
d’Este worthy of its storied past. 
Gas: 
HE American Mail Line, the 


Dollar Steamship Line, and the 


American Express Company  an- 
nounce that an Oriental Art Appre- 
ciation Tour is to be led from Chicago 
to the various countries of the Orient 


this next summer, sailing from Seattle 


on the S. S. President Taft, June 28, 
and returning to San Francisco on the 
President Jefferson on September 
[he p In question drawn 
from ind ¢ I lasses 
of the \ S ill 
be under 1 ip of M 
Arthur McLean, Ori 

Art of the Museum of Arts in Toledo 
Ohio. These lovers of things beautiful 








THE 


For to admire an’ for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide 


are to visit Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 
the 
and 


and China for express purpose 
the 
cultural centres of 
They will 
numerous unique adventures, one of 


of seeking out studying 


esthetic and 


those countries. have 
which will be a voyage by native 
sampan in Japan, living for a few 
hours after the fashion of the Japanese 
boatmen and eating their meals from 
charcoal grills. They will cover, by 
ricksha, part, at least, of the Av- 
enue Cryptomerias south of Nikko, 
and will motor through much of the 
hill country in South Japan. Craft 
industries, temple and private gar- 
dens, and the chief palaces and muse- 
ums of the entire Orient will be visited 
in due course. 
ilies 


ROM the moment we left the 
char-a-bancs at the head of New 
Gate Road until we said good-bye to 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


It never done no good to me, 





But I can’t drop it 1f I tried. — RupyARD KIPLING 


enjoyed in winter as well as summer. 
New Inn and Red Lion Inn, the only 
hostelries, are both quaint, and one 
will lose none of the atmosphere of the 
village by staying at either. 

The little hamlet was originally 
settled —so the story goes — by 
smugglers who found that the rocky 
shore and perilous cliffs made their 
cache quite safe from the intrusion of 
other marauding pirate bands and, 
incidentally, His Majesty’s troops! 

The main street, much too steep 
for vehicles, descends some four 
hundred feet by means of shallow 
stone steps from New Gate Road to 
the cove, so that no two of the village 
cottages are at the same level. The 
baggage and provisions are carried 
‘down along’ and ‘up along’ on 
donkey back. Every housewife in the 
village serves tea, so that one has only 
to knock at the door of any house — 
whether or not the tiny casement 





SL 


AMONG the many curious sights on the streets of Japanese cities the person fond 


of flowers or plants is usually much interested in the flower venders’ carts. 


It ts tn- 


teresting to note the care the proprietor takes of his plants, as he frequently stops to 


water or wash them off or to arrange his awning to shade the tender varieties, and 


his wares are always fresh and attractive 


the little fishing village of Clovelly 
a week later, my thoughts of that 
quaintly picturesque spot in Devon, 
nestled between the cliffs, stand out 
very conspicuously among my cher- 
ished memories of England. 

Clovelly is visited by many tourists, 
but is also missed by far too many 
lovers of the picturesque, who find it 
perhaps a bit out of the way for their 

nerary. The climate in this part of 
mn is mild and Clovelly may be 


window boasts a sign— to be ad- 
mitted to feast ‘not wisely but too 
well’ on thin bread and butter, deli- 
cious plum cake, and, of course, tea — 
all for the sum of sixpence, or nine- 
pence with strawberries and Devon- 
shire clotted cream. 

From Clovelly, if one enjoys walking 
and beautiful views, a number of short 
trips may be made: for instance, along 
the Hobby Drive on the cliffs at the 
top of the village, through quite dense 











woods, emerging at intervals 

glimpse the sea and, on clear da 
Lundy and the coast of Wales in tl 
distance, or along the shore at lo 
tide to Bucks Mill, a neighbori 
fishing village, or to the tiny Clovel 
church, Clovelly Court, and Gz 
lantry Bower, which rises sharp 
from the sea and where one enjo 
perhaps the most superb view of all 

By all means leave Clovelly by th 
boat to Ilfracombe, along the coast ¢ 
North Devon, and you will sure} 
be loath to go. The only though 
to make the parting easier is the 
Clovelly and its en- ‘ 
virons will not be Ar 
changed if you wait 
fifty years before your D 
next visit. PA 

Jets 1B, Sy 1 es 

N these days of publicity an 

prohibition one scarcely needs tel 
into detail about the attractions ¢ 
Montreal, yet there are many an 
varied attractions, the first being thé 
to go to any other country is a dj 
lightful experience and gives one) 
much finer appreciation of one’s ow 
country. Driving up through th 
Adjrondacks or going by train alon 
the shores of Lake George, one fir} 
crosses the long and seemingly dat 
gerous Victoria Pont and is more tha 
glad to reach the city to set foot d 
terra firma. In June, the railrog 
station seems to be filled with endle) 
bridal parties with all the hilarity ar 
confetti which go with them. O 
arriving by boat from up the § 
Lawrence, one is amazed at even 
taxi driver’s ability to make his wa 
along the docks through the maze | 
hundreds of carts drawn by horses af 
overflowing with every conceivab 
kind of market product. 

Just to drive up the winding road ¢ 
Mount Royal in a quaint old had 
whose driver is as picturesque as tl 
vehicle and then to look down up¢ 
the entire city of Montreal direct 
below, with its spires and roof tops an 
the long bridge across the St. Lay 
rence in the distance, is a delightful wz 
to spend an afternoon. Or to visit tl 
Notre Dame Cathedral when its ge 
geous windows catch the last rays of tl 
sun is still another pleasant adventur 

One leaves the city feeling that oi 
has gained a new experience as Wé 
as a lot of Canadian money — at 
possibly a few extra 
pounds of avoirdupois 
after partaking of the 
delicious food cooked in 
the French manner. 

M. A. B. 
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(Continued from page 724) 


ANY people, since I returned 

from England, have asked me 
to tell them the pleasantest place | 
stayed in, and there has been no 
hesitation in my reply. 
delightful place whose hospitality 
I enjoyed was Perridge House in 
Shepton Mallet. We heard of it quite 
by chance and not from one who had 


The most 


been there, so we were exploring new 
paths. But from the moment we saw 
the beautifully appointed motor and 
courteous chauffeur at the station we 
felt confident we should like it. And 
our welcome at the house only con- 
firmed our first impression. It is not 
an ordinary inn or pension, but a real 
English country house still in the 
possession of the family who have 


also famous private estates near by 
which may be seen on certain days. 
So while it is really in the country 
with the advantages of such a situa- 
tion, it is not remote enough to dis- 
appoint the eager sight-seer. 

The house itself is large and ram- 
bling, built of gray stone. Broad lawns 
slope away from the terrace to an 
abundant rock garden and on down 
to the water garden, while stately 
beach and cedars of Lebanon frame a 
most charming view whose distant 
focus is the famous Glastonbury Tor. 
Nor can | forget the decorative Jakko, 
the peacock, stepping daintily to 
the door for his evening meal of corn, 
later seen retiring gracefully to bed in 
the sheltering depths of the cedar. 

















occupied it for many years. It is On my first trip to England I was peel 1 Tae ; 
their home, and all who stay there are fortunate to find in this lovely place bn Ba dit ee, 1 

; 5 . = : I my a aja 
treated as their own guests would be my ideal of an English country home: a ae bi! “anit! , 





—a hospitality never burdensome rambling ancient house, extensive =< = 

but always watchful for the visitor’s grounds and gardens, perfect service, Ala a ! 

pleasure. The place is situated near delightful hostess —a place where it eed seas ies < 
Wells and Glastonbury —not far was at once an experience and a ae ales 
from Bath and Cheddar Gorge and privilege to stay. GS § = 





There are Eds Bs 


other places of interest. 





Calendar for July 


oe 250 Miles South 


= = of Atlantic City 





six cities 













L = = 


mosphere. Your stay at the 
Chamberlin-Vanderbilt will 


Shoots(Fish 


Scottish Highlands 


We list for rent some of the best 
Grouse Moors, Stag Hunting Areas, 
Salmon and Trout Streams in 
Scotland. Pre-arranged licenses 
for shooting and fishing, the ser- 
vices of game keepers, beaters, 
finest hunting dogs and all neces- 
sary equipment are provided. 





agures, in that room. 
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| And you get a guarantee of your 


BELGIUM 2 : 
UGE HeriGervice? Fuly 13 World’s Fair at Antwerp — April to October ASKING here, in more 
ee cee Latch OCtVICe,, ICT) | Historic Pageant of the Golden Fleece at Bruges sunshine than has even 
rom employees trained in an inter- the famous Riviera, you can 
| : ENGLAND |_ . drink the elixir of clean, in- 
sted helpfulness to guests. Fuly 7 Shakespeare Summer Festival at Stratford-on-Avon, till Sept. 15 vigorating salt air. Carefree 
You get the comforts of radio in days will pass unnoticed, 
i d GERMANY | Passion Play at Oberammergau, three performances weekly either in the exploration of 
our room, a morning paper under p ay ¢ g 1ance Wee . eon Ceannieeck 
Fuly 22 Wagner Festivals at Bayreuth open, performing Tannhduser, the nooKs a ca 3 
our door, running ice water, a bed- Parsifal, Tristan, and the Ring, till August 21 the Tidewater section of Virs 
d di 1 a eeeh ginia — which teems with 
Peco Psa ane Obhsr HAWAII historic and interesting 
Bextra’? conveniences for which Fuly 4 Trans-Pacific yacht race from California to Honolulu places — of, perhaps in a 
reel round of golf — a short can- 
T T 7 r 
eee iiereed extra. SS ee Seen eee re nets eatin cou feerte ae ter —a brisk walk on the 
. ‘uly 18 pecial celebration of the gooth anniversary of the introduction o eee ; p 
) Acar : ard white beach, or a more 
You get the benefit of rates which to August 3| Christianity into Norway, held at Trondhjem Cathedral h fe b g : 
: strenuous fling at tennis. 
ire fixed and unchanging, regard- Sees 
ess of conditions —and every | SWEDEN oe oe Arts Exhibition Le oe cheating | YOU Will enjoy the freedom 
, q . . uly 14 Regatta at Sandhamn, near Stockholm, until the 2oth, celebrating from the usual overcrowded 
jooms rate 1s posted 1n plain u | Aninrarcarao rth rales ish Yachting Club Scaee : 
? the rooth anniversary of the Royal Swedish Yachting Clu OT RIGEC UM ieed PesOrt “At- 
; 
; 


be a pleasant and beneficial 
experience — one which 


Jatisfaction, from the time you 
i most repeat. 


ome in the door. 


| In any of six cities you can have REASONABLE RATES 


“Statler Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 


UFFALO ST.LOUIS 











Sa, set yi For Reservations and detailed 
oe information write 
HOTEL SOMERSET 
400 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 


The rendezvous for private functions, 
large or small 


Attractive and convenient for tourists 


Cuarves Tatsott, Manager 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia 


-OLL 


Rooms overlook the famous 
Fenway Park and Charles River. 
Room with bath $3.50 per day up 


Outdoor Terrace Cafe 
European Plan Adjacent Garages 
Management of William P. Lyle 


Among our listings are many his- 
toric estates, castles, country 
houses, lodges, with staffs of 
excellent and capable servants. 
Motor cars, horses, etc., supplied 
if required, 














Full particulars on request. 


THOS.COOK &SON 


585 Fifth Ave., New York 
Big Game Hunting in Africa, India and elsewhere. 


POIN 
OMFOR! 
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his 1S“a Sign of Gracious living 
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in Many smaller Homes 





ey. good taste of theer 
decorative scheme and fur- 
nishings is enhanced by 
telephones conveniently 
located throughout the house 


7 7 Vi 





THE WOMAN who presides over a home of 


moderate size frequently gives her personal 





attention to much of its routine. And she 
enjoys it thoroughly, if household arrange- 
ments provide for the smooth carrying out 
of her daily program. 

Telephones in all the important parts of 
the house have a large share in this pleas- 
ant scheme of things. They save time and 
many unnecessary steps. Incoming calls can 
be answered from the living-room, the 
kitchen, or the bedroom. Friends can be 
called, or orders given to the stores, from 


telephones upstairs or down. Whether she 





be busy in the nursery or the pantry, or at 
ease in the living-roo m, the modern woman Breakfast is a time for planning the many activities of the day .. . domestic affairs . . . social engagements. And how 


: - 5p : convenient it is to have a telephone within easy reach of the breakfast nook. . . for making necessary arrangements as 
appreciates the comfort and_ satisfaction 
: they come to your mind. The intelligent housekeeper appreciates this modern touch. 

which sufficient telephones provide. 
Telephone convenience, so important to 
those who live in smaller homes, is well 
within their reach. Its cost is surprisingly 
low. Your local Bell Telephone Company 
will gladly help you in planning the most 
satisfactory telephone arrangements for 


your home. Just cali the Business Office. 





A comfortable divan and a new book. And a telephone A telephone in the bedroom is almost a necessity. It 


within easy reach .. . for answering calls or for making saves many steps during the day...and adds 4 


them... with no lost time. comfortably protective touch at all times. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING: PLANTING: FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BuiLD1NG, FURNISHING, EQuipPpING, PLANTING, Care oF PiantTs, 
Sources oF Osjects ILtustratTED (IDENTICAL OR SiMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 
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In the July Number 


N the next issue, as our contribution to the Tercentenary celebration in 

Massachusetts, we are including a map, beautifully drawn by a well-known 
artist and printed in color, of the Bay State, on which will be indicated the 
location of many of the most important old Colonial houses, 
which are noted both for their architectural beauty and for their 
historical significance. Accompanying the map will be a more 
complete list of these houses, with directions for reaching them 
and a short description of their special features. This map and 
list will form a four-page insert placed loosely in the magazine so 
that it can be framed, or used as a reference sheet, by those visit- 
ing Massachusetts this summer or by those who may at any time 
desire to make an architectural pilgrimage to this historic state. 

Of outstanding interest too, in view of the attention focused 
this summer upon things Colonial, is the leading article, describ- 
ing the oldest house in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, which has 
been moved to a new site, given a truly beautiful setting, fur- 
nished throughout with antiques of its period, and now opened as 





a museum, The illustrations of this house, one of the best extant of its type, are 
shown for the first time. 

There will be special emphasis placed upon gardens, with photographs of Seat- 
tle gardens to be seen by the Garden Club of America upon its trip 


— to the Northwest this summer, and several articles of a practical 


nature, including one on a sky garden in New York City. There 
will also be illustrations of garden furniture and china suitable 
for the garden lunch or tea. 

The helpful articles by Mr. Sexton and Miss Cloud and Miss 
Lewis will continue; so also will Mrs. Carrick’s letters from 
Spain. Mr. Bien will write on the vital subject of insect screens 
for the window, and an important two-part article describing our 
best small trees will begin. There will be photographs and floor 
plans of three houses of widely differing types submitted in our 
last Small-House Competition. Coincident with the showing of 
these houses, the programme of the next competition will be 
published. 
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dives sculbiucee Stone 


° ° ° 
Antique in origin, but modern to / 11S ee lea SeCrV1ce 
in feeling, the art of repoussé 
defines beauty with careful model- 
ling of raised surfaces... with 
interesting lights and shadows. 
This delightful tea service by 
Reed & Barton is notable for its 
finely-executed repoussé design. 


Your jeweler will gladly show 
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you the pattern—No. 575A. 


TAUNTON, MASS aoe NEW YORK, N.Y. 





(Grampian lovers visiting England 
this summer may be glad to know 
that information about private gar- 
dens which are open to visitors on 
certain days is obtainable from the 
Queens Institute of District Nursing, 
58 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, or 
from the Travel Association, Kinnaird 
House, 1 Pall Mall East, London, 


W. bs 


= bit of valuable informa- 
tion, passed on to us by Mrs. Carrick 
for the benefit of antique lovers, is the 
address of a woman in London who, 
for a small commission, will direct or 
take people to the Caledonian Market, 
or guide them to inexpensive shops. 
We shall be glad to furnish this name 
and address to those who may be 
interested in securing the services of 
such a reliable person to help them in 
their search for antiques. Incidentally, 
we should like to suggest that Mrs. 
Carrick be spared requests for infor- 
mation which might as easily be 
secured from other sources, since, as 
she pathetically writes us, she ‘hates, 
hates, hates having to splinter her 
days trying to catch up with letters 
that really should be sent to a dealer 
or professional appraiser!’ 


oe 


i report of Mr. Charles H. 
Cheney, Chairman of the Committee 
on City and Regional Planning of the 
American Institute of Architects, 
regarding the work done during the 
past year, is far from encouraging. 
In spite of the fact that there are 750 
Planning Commissions operating in 
the United States and 840 cities 
having some kind of zoning regula- 
tions, the quality of the work done, 
though tremendous in volume, is, to 
quote Mr. Cheney, ‘yet very in- 
adequate and incomplete. Of the 
$4,000,000,000 spent during 1929 in 
new structures, it is roughly estimated 
that $3,000,000,000 worth of these 
structures were so ugly, so badly 
planned, so inappropriately located, 
or on such narrow or inconvenient 
streets, as to have been a liability 
instead of an asset almost from the 
day they were completed. Only 10 or 
15 per cent of the plans for these 
buildings were submitted by com- 
petent architects or designers.’ This 
is certainly a severe indictment of 
present building methods in the 
United States and shows the im- 
portance of extending and improving 
the work of planning commissions 
throughout the country. 


SUBSCRIPTION renewal came to 
us ae the following note: — 

I am enclosing $2.00 for the exten- 
sion of my present five months’ 
subscription. But the tragic part of 
subscribing to your beautiful maga- 
zine is that my poor living-room 
grows more and more dejected-look- 
ing. It knows I hate it because it can 
never, never look like the ones you so 
heartlessly picture. 

I don’t believe husbands like you! 


We feel sure that if our subscriber 
will only try out a few of the simple 
suggestions given in our series of arti- 
cles on ‘Bringing the House Up to 
Date,’ her dejected living-room — 
and perhaps even her disapproving 
husband — will be visibly cheered by 
a renewed subscription to the House 
Beautiful. 


SrepHeN F. HamBuin, assistant 
professor of horticulture in the Grad- 
uate School of Landscape Architecture 
of Harvard University, whose series of 
articles on Garden Roses ends with this 
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iE there no escape from the tyranny 
of psychology? We have been taught 
the psychological effects of color on 
our dispositions — yellow will induce 
cheerfulness, violet may lead _ to 
melancholia, and red will unduly 
or excite us. It all sounds 
and 


irritate 
quite logical terrible 
responsibility upon our interior deco- 
rators, who plan our color 
schemes not only with a view to 


puts a 


must 


decorative effect, but also with due 
regard to their effect upon our 
temperaments. We have resigned 
ourselves to this situation in the 
home, but still fondly believed that 
out of doors, at any rate, we could 
plan things as we wished, untram- 


meled by the dictates of psychology. 


As usual, however, we were merely 





clinging to an outworn belief, as we 
now find that landscape architects 
have joined the interior decorators in 
conspiring to control our dispositions. 
This new school of ‘psychological 
landscape architecture’ will not design 
a garden for you from the standpoint 
of soil requirements and principles of 
landscape design without also taking 
into consideration your personal 
characteristics, whims, and mental 
needs. ‘The tired business man,’ 
they say, ‘after a day of sharp physical 
and mental activity, should not find 
sharply pointed ultra-formal trees and 
plants upon his return home in the 
evening. On the other hand, these 
same rigid types would be advisable 
for one desiring surroundings con- 
ducive to clean-cut decisive thinking.’ 
This also sounds quite plausible, and 
yet, as we glance languidly out of our 
office window on this warm spring day, 
at a row of sharply pointed poplar 
trees, we are forced to admit that our 
reactions unfortunately do not bear 
out this attractive theory. Far be it 
from us to belittle the importance of 
profound psychological  dis- 
coveries, yet we find ourselves still 
inwardly convinced that we might be 
able to live in a red room without 
indulging in frequent tantrums, and 
that even if totally surrounded by 
ultra-formal trees and plants, we 
should not be able to do much clean- 
cut decisive thinking on a day like 


this. 
Se 


ile connection with Mr. Sexton’s 
article on ‘The House of To-day,’ it 
is interesting to note one of the latest 
experiments in house heating. French 


these 


engineers are now working on plans 
to use wireless beams from the Eiffel 
Tower to furnish heat for the residents 
of Paris. Already a scheme of this 
sort has been operating successfully in 
Germany. The idea, phrased in the 
most scientific language we can 
command, is that receiving posts are 
set up in houses in place of radiators. 
A filament on these receiving posts 
is then raised to incandescent 
by thereby 


an 


state current Waves, 


producing an appreciable amount of 
heat. 
proceeding and no more astonishing 
than producing the sounds that come 
to us over our radios. 


This sounds like a_ plausible 
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Auice VAN LEER Carrick and 
her husband standing under the arch of 
the Puerta del Vino at Granada 





Ors cover this month was designed 
by Antonio Petruccelli of New York 
who won the first prize in our 6th 
Annual Competition and the second 
prize last year. 


Alice Van Leer Carrick, whose 
adventures in collecting are always 
entertaining, starts in this issue an 
account of her recent discoveries in 
Spain. It may interest possible pil- 
grims to Hanover, New Hampshire, to 
know that Mrs. Carrick throws open 
her house on Thursday afternoons 
from two until six for the benefit of those 
who wish to see her notable collection 
of silhouettes and other antiquities. 

Ellen Shipman, who designed the 
garden at Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 
shown this month, is a New York 
landscape architect with some of the 
most beautifully designed gardens in 
America to her credit. 

A New York writer on various 
types of decorative art, Helen A. 
Sprackling introduces us this month 
to the new art of embroidered tapes- 
as exemplified in the work of 
Mrs. Harbeson. This is only one side 
of Mrs. Harbeson’s artistic work, as 
she is already well known as a painter 
and stage decorator. 

V. T. H. Bien, a Washington 
builder, has made a special study of 
insulation methods as well as a series 


tries 


of investigations to ascertain present- 
day trends in construction and equip- 
ment of houses. 





George D. Haight 





NEW ENGLAND IN -CALTEORNIEA 


One of the most delightful types of houses in California is the Monterey adobe buzlt in the early nine- 


teenth century, in*what was then a Mexican pons by retired American sea captains, who grafted success- 
fully on to the Spanish house of the locality Colonial details sometimes actually brought with them on 
their passage « Cape Horn. This rk oo by Garvin Hodson, Architect, for Edwin J. 
Cutti Los Angeles, received the Honor Award of the Southern California Ch: apter of the American 


‘the best six-room residence built between 1926 and 1930 
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THE SHADOW IN THE THREAD 


Modern in Design ave these Embroidered Tapestries of Georgiana Brown Harbeson 


BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


Here practise and invention may be tree: 
And as a squirrel skips vom tree to tree, 
Ap maids may (on their mistresse or their mother) 


Brine to leave one worke, and lo lease another. 


ee here they may Fie ehioiee ei which 1s which, 


So wrote John Taylor in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, devoting a single poem entirely to the 
praise of needlework. Through centuries 
past, as with every other form of art, em- 
broidery was closely related to the needs of 
everyday life. It was once looked upon as 
woman’s prerogative and chief form of 
expression. Now, in the twentieth century, 
when the sewing machine and the Jacquard 
loom have assumed so much of the needle’s 
labor, the traditions of embroidery have 
become somewhat vague and their meaning 
obscure. Certainly it has long since ceased to 
be the gentle pastime among the ladies, and 
were it not for the interest of a zealous few 
who cherish its beauty and maintain it as an 
art medium it would, we fear, become extinct 
and relegated to the limbo of the past. 
Consequently it was with a feeling of sur- 
prised delight that we came upon these 


stitched tapestries of Georgiana Brown 
Harbeson at the last exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League, in New York, this past 
February. It might seem a bit incongruous 
at first thought to find a woman’s needle- 
work pictures among the architectural 
renderings of skyscraper and modern dwelling 
and their related interests. It is quickly 
apparent, however, that they are in their 
rightful place, for they have been conceived 
chiefly as overmantels, many of them planned 
in conjunction with the architect who de- 
signed the fireplace treatment, and are to be 
considered as tapestries in both the pictorial 
and the useful sense of the word. Reminiscent 


‘Courtsuip — Now’ is the title of the quaint 
tapestry picture shown above, a design 
which well illustrates the whimsical charm 
so characteristic of this artist's work 
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Until, m time, delightful practise shall 

(Gith profs) ma & them hortact in them all. 
(Ghigs hoping that these warles may have this guide 
GE serve er ornament, and not fey pride; 

(GE cherish vertue, banish idlenesse, 


Sor these ends, may this booke have good successe, 


of the past only as they employ an ancient 
medium, they are thoroughly modern in 
conception and design and are most har- 
moniously in accord with the modern interior 
architectural idea. 

Nowhere could the adaptation of an old 
craft to modern requirement be more strik- 
ingly portrayed than by the panel ‘Jungle 
Love Scene’ in its setting over the mantel 
designed by William Lescaze. Incorporated 
in the breast of the mantel like a jewel in its 
setting, the intricate stitchery and sump- 
tuous design of the panel are brought out 
and emphasized by the architectural stern- 
ness and severity of its background. A 
parallel sympathy lies in the quiet sophistica- 
tion of both mantel and overpanel. In con- 
trast to the brcad mass treatment of this 
mantel are the vertical emphasis and the 
delicacy of the theme in a mantel designed by 
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George Van Anda 





N THE DELICATE OVERMANTEL DESIGN Shown above on The left, the colors in the room have been Caught and § itched against a silver 
I | b the left, the col th have been caught and stitched against a sil 


background. In contrast to this airy design is the jewel-like ‘Jungle Love Scene’ set into the broadly massive mantel at the right 


Clarence Dean. Here Mrs. Harbeson in a 
deft and delicate design has taken the 


colors in the room tones of beige-cream, 
light coral, chartreuse-green, and shades of 
gray — and with superb lightness and beauty 
of stitch caught them against a silver back- 
ground, relating the decorative spirit of the 
room to the treatment of the mantel with 
perfect unity. 

Though she is a contemporary artist 
handling her medium in a thoroughly modern 
manner, it would be a mistake to think that 
Mrs. Harbeson confines herself to interpret- 
ing the spirit of the present day exclusively. 


One of the delightful phases of her work is 


. CHINOISERIE 75 
colors against 


de-green backeround and 


the manner in which she catches the feeling 
of another period. A_ delicious 
pervades all her work as, with seeming 


whimsy 


authenticity, she combines fact with fantasy. 
This is illustrated in the chinoiserie which 
forms the climactic point in a Chinese Chip- 
pendale room, the walls of which are light 
gray-green with coral-vermilion taffeta hang- 
ings and chairs covered in yellow brocade. 
A coral-toned princess with golden-yellow 
attendants trails gracefully over a jade- 
green taffeta background against which the 
trees stand out in shades of deepest green, 
with a touch of light cream-green for con- 
trast. Yellow and gold tones with touches of 


rust color thread their way through the 
whole picture. 

In direct contrast is the quaint charm 
of the panel designed for an Early American 
living-room furnished in cherry and maple 
furniture. Here the subtler art of embroidery 
becomes apparent to the uninitiate as we 
realize that the massed effect of the stitches 
against the softness of the background is of 
vital importance in achieving the spirit of 
the picture. With deliberate intent to 
repeat the tones of the furniture, Mrs. 
Harbeson has embroidered a tangerine-red 
maiden with touches of violet upon a soft 
ivory velvet background. The animals and 


Drix Duryea 
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DETAIL OF A PANEL designed for an 
eighteenth-century boudoir, which 
Shows the skillful and ingenious 
use of many different stitches to 
obtain desired effects 
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EMBROIDERED AGAINST A BACK- 
GROUND of vivid blue-green taffeta, 
the design of this ‘Water Lily 
Fantasie’ is brought out by the 
contrasting use of silk and wool 
threads 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
birds are in red-browns, the trees in the same 
hues, only darker. Rich deep tones of green 


and blue are in the bushes. 


When I asked Mrs. Harbeson why. she 
preferred painting with wool rather than 
with pigment she replied, ‘Because of the 


hadow in the thread.’ There in one concise 
entence lies the keynote of the art of em- 
broidery. A brief paragraph on its technique 
cannot be out of place here, since it can only 
serve to make the tapestries pictured doubly 
interesting. The basis of any embroidery 
design is fabric, thread, and stitch; without 
the latter there could be no art in this par- 
ticular medium, for every stitch is chosen for 
the expression it gives to the subject or idea 
portrayed. In addition, 
individual qualities of interest and beauty, 


stitches possess 
for they are sometimes curiously and in- 
geniously wrought. Interwoven with play 
of stitch is type of thread, and since these by 
their nature may absorb the light or reflect it, 
flow into the fabric or resist it, the effective- 
ness of any stitch is dependent on the right 


choice of thread. Behind this lies the ground 
fabric which must lend important aid in 
achieving the picture. 

With this in mind one studies these tapes- 
tries with a closer interest, so that the ‘Water 
Lily Fantasie,’ another chinoiserie, designed 
for an eighteenth-century boudoir, holds a 
fascination deeper than the mere charm of 
its design. An orange-yellow lady has the 
interest of her costume developed in a con- 
trast of satin stitch with an open one. In the 
rusty red and vermilion attendants, form and 
design are amusingly enhanced by a variety 
of motifs which prove that a needle can have 
a sense of humor. The blue and green of the 
foliage are made to recede or to stand out, 
not so much by the stitches which develop 
the design as by the subtle contrasts of silk 
and woolen thread. Silver stars sparkle in 
the brilliance of their metallic thread. The 
whole is a picture of exotic charm most ap- 
propriately revealed against a shimmering 
background of vivid blue-green taffeta. 

The naiveté of the needle and the versatile 


tm 





range of Mrs. Harbeson’s work are most 
beautifully illustrated in the panel ‘Spring,’ 
designed as an overmantel for a child’s room. 
Gay colors such as children use in crayon 
drawings, the reds, blues, and yellows of the 
primary scale, have been embroidered with 
fine wools on a background of heavy cream- 
colored silk. Lest the symbolic scenes of the 
most joyous season of the year lose some of 
their zest in the hands of a grown-up, she has 
incorporated in the design some of the youth- 
{ul drawings of her own small sons. The 
detachment of the episodes gives a sampler- 
like quality to the picture, and the whole is 
as unusual and delightful a bit of tapestry as 
one could hope to find. 

But this is no mere stitch craft and skillful 
use of threads. As the needle draws, the 
artist is revealed, and the background of 
Mrs. Harbeson’s experience shines through 
her finished work. It is an interesting story 
of study, hard work, and fine achievement 
in other mediums. Mrs. Harbeson is a 
graduate of the Pennsylvania Academy of 


Drix Duryea 


THis NAIVELY GAY OVERMANTEL decoration entitled ‘Spring’ was designed for a child's room. Against a cream background of heavy 


silk the design is embroidered in fine wools, using the reds, blues, and yellows of the primary scale 
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THE sPIRIT OF NEW ENGLAND Jives in this charming picture of bare trees and snow- 
covered hills — a panel designed for an Early American living-room, where it obviously belongs 


Fine Arts and a member of the National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors. Her vivid imagination and extra- 
ordinary gift of fantasy led her into the realm 
of murals and the theatre. For several years 
she was a member of the Anderson-Milton 
School of the Theatre and designed the 
settings and the costumes for numerous 
ballets in prominent Broadway  produc- 
tions. There are many who will recall The 
Sampler Ballet, which was given at the 
Paramount Theatre in New York and con- 






yi 


sidered one of the finest ever presented there. 

It is of particular interest that Mrs. 
Harbeson has never studied abroad or felt 
it necessary to complete her art experience 
there. Rather she has made a very special 
point of drawing on our own color and 
reflecting the New England atmosphere of 
which she is a part, and to which she laugh- 
ingly attributes an inherent urge for stitchery. 
A great-aunt, Lucy Ann Packard of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, was in her own time quite 
renowned for her quaint samplers and beauti- 


ttle 


ful needlework and had the distinction of 
being the first woman allowed to copy por- 
traits in needlework from the Vatican. If 
instinct it is, then Mrs. Harbeson has added 
to it a keen intellectual and artistic interest, 
for she has a most interesting collection of 
needlework and samplers of her own and 
a reference library of absorbing interest 
and value. She is one of the zealous few in 
whose attempt to revive the lost art of needle- 
work may possibly result a new and modern 
movement in this decidedly feminine craft. 


‘CouRTSHIP—THEN,’ /ike its 
companion piece, ‘Courtship 
— Now,’ is embroidered with 
fine worsteds on pink taffeta 


For THE SUNNY HALL 
This paper Cleft) has a background of 
French gray with varicolored garlands of 
flowers and sprightly figures. The wood- 
work in this hall should be white with 
accenting lines of green 


For THE DARK HALL 
The soft yellow background of this paper 
with its vine arrangement of flowers in pas- 
tel shades would give a warm glow of color 
to a dark hall, especially if the woodwork 
were painted to match the ground of the 


paper 





FOR THE HALL. caosEn sy Bostwick (? Treman 


For THE SUNNY LIVING-ROOM 
This paper (left) has a cool green ground 
with a design of distinguished drawing out- 
lined in a darker shade. Pictures could be 
used against it, and yet it would have more 
interest than a plain paper. The woodwork 
Should match 


For THE DARK LIVING-ROOM 
Two tones of yellow make this paper (right) 
especially adaptable for a small informal 
living-room which receives only a cold 
northern light 











For THE SUNNY DINING-ROOM 
With this distinguished paper (left) in 
ochre and blue-green on a gray-silver dotted 
ground, the woodwork should be painted to 
match the blue-green 


For THE DARK DINING-ROOM 
This modern design (right) in an extraordi- 
nary range of lovely colors on a soft pink 
ground, with woodwork of terra cotta, an 
apricot rug, and ceiling of creamy pink, 
would enliven the dullest room 
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FOR THE DINING-ROOM..  cuaosen sy Elsie Sloan Farley 
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NOR ma: AND SOUTH. ROOMS 


For THE DARK ROOM 
This gay toile paper (left) printed in rose 
on a cream ground should have woodwork in 
a harmonizing rose tone 


For THE SUNNY ROOM 
A soft gray-green background with a ram- 
bling design in blue-gray and olive is en- 
livened by touches of gold on this paper 
(right). The woodwork should match the 
green of the ground 








FOR THE MASTER’S BEDROOM. cuosen sy McBumey ¢? Underwood 
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For THE DARK ROOM 
This clear yellow paper (left) with a sten- 
ciled design in Chinese white is simple but 
vivacious. The woodwork should be white 


For THE SUNNY ROOM 
The background of this paper (right) has 
Shaded stripes of pale clear blue-green re- 
peated in darker shades in the pattern. 
Tiny details in pure white suggest white 
woodwork 
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For THE DARK ROOM 

This lively modernist paper Cleft) has a 
small-scale geometric design in yellow, gun- 
metal-gray, turquoise blue, and terra cotta 
on a white ground. Terra-cotta woodwork 
and modernist furniture of the same color 
with lacquer finish would be particularly 
attractive with this paper 
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For THE SUNNY ROOM 
On a pale green ground (right) is a modern- 
ast design drawn in yellow, terra cotta, and 
blue. Blue trim and maple furniture are 
further suggestions for this room 


FOR THE BOY’S ROOM. caoseENn sy Diane Tate and Marian Hall 
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THE GARDEN OF 
MR. AND MRS. EDWIN SCOTT 


BARBOUR 


Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


ELLEN SHIPMAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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A LOT OF SUCH LENGTH 7” comparison to its 3 ; Ft eer Wi . mE WEA) 
width (one hundred feet) presented a ae Sad » ae ee LM 
difficult problem in design, but gave, on 
the other hand, an excellent opportunity 
for long-range vistas. By breaking the 

arden into several units, by changing the 
ecle. and by creating additional. interest 
by the thick planting at one side to conceal 
the woodland path, monotony has been 
avoided. These illustrations show the 
garden six months after it was planted, 
but in them can be observed the promise of 
the luxuriance since attained 
































SEPARATING THE ROSE GARDEN from the 
perennial garden is a low dry wall 
planted with rock and alpine plants. The 
beds of the rose garden are edged with 
smoky blue nepeta directly behind which 
are groups of tea roses with standards 
placed at intervals for height 


OF THE TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE OP- 
POSITE PAGE, the larger one shows the 
rose garden from the perennial garden, 
the small one the long greensward from the 
pool garden. On this page is a view of the 
woodland path, showing the naturalistic 
bird bath which terminates the rill. 
Grape-hyacinths, bleedinghearts, Mer- 
tensia, and other spring-flowering plants 
border this path 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUI 


ENING FROM THIS PAVED AREA 74St 
below the pool terrace in front of the house 
is wooden grille gate leading to the 
service drive 





LooKING TOWARD THE HOUSE from the 
rose garden. This open lawn 1s bordered 
with box-edged beds in which are peren- 
nials carefully selected to give bloom the 
entire season, from early iris to the last 
hardy asters and boltonias 














Ree METAMORPHOSIS OF 


O you recall the cold austerity of the 

sturdy holland covers that shrouded 
the chairs in the best-regulated drawing- 
rooms of a few decades ago — those rooms 
from which the sunshine was so carefully 
excluded and with an atmosphere so chilly 
that they seemed to urge the parting guest 
to be on his way as speedily as possible? 

In no phase of interior furnishings is the 
change from the utilitarian to the beautiful 
more marked than in the evolution of the 
prosaic protective slip covers of this earlier 
period, in evidence only during the summer 
months, to the decorative ones of to-day that 
may with perfect propriety be used through- 
out the year. 

While slip covers have undergone trans- 
formation at the hands of the modern deco- 
rator, the making of them has developed into 
a recognized profession, for it requires both 
skill and careful tailoring to produce the 
removable upholstery characteristic of the 
slip covers of to-day. No longer are they 
considered merely for their protective quali- 
ties, but as one of the important decorative 
accessories in the furnishing of the home, 
and with this metamorphosis have come 
variations in style as well as material to 
harmonize with the character of the chair and 
the room in which it is to be used. 


HERE is usually some basic principle of 
a very practical nature lurking behind 
every innovation, and the present instance 
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isno exception. As it has become increasingly 
difficult to keep household appointments in a 
cleanly condition, because of the amount of 
sooty dirt in the atmosphere, the need has 
become urgent for some form of removable 
upholstery that may be sent to the cleaners 
with as little effort as that which attends the 
handling of draperies or rugs. The glorified 
slip cover is the result. 

Materials are chosen with quite as much 
careful thought as would naturally be given 
to the selection of upholstery fabrics of a 
more permanent nature, and these modern 
slip covers are so beautifully tailored and 
carefully fitted that one quite overlooks the 
fact that they are removable. 

Yet there is another reason for their 
popularity, aside from sanitary conditions, 
and that is the ease with which it is possible 
to secure variety in the home by redressing 
the rooms with but little expense. 


N | ODERN fabrics are most alluring. Col- 
ored linen damask of Jacquard weave, 
quaintly patterned chintzes or those with 
rather large designs, fantastic prints devel- 
oped in the modern manner, and the more 
luxurious velours are among the materials 
chosen by professional decorators, each se- 
lected to accord with the style of the indi- 
vidual chair and the general character of the 
setting in which it is to be used. 
In general one sees fewer of the wide 
box-plaited flounces than formerly, the side 
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foe SLIP COVER 


Formerly used for Protection alone, 
at 1s now an Important Decora- 
tave Note in the Furnishing 


Scheme 


BY MARGARET THOMPSON 
AND 


CHRISTINE FERRY 





of the side chair ave made of a Jacquard linen 
damask in blue-green. Slip cover designed by 
Miss Gertrude Brooks; material by courtesy of 
Proctor Company; slip covers executed by John 
Szedentop 


of the slip cover frequently extending in a 
plain unbroken line to the bottom of the 
upholstery and sometimes quite to the floor, 
where it is finished with either a simple hem, 
a narrow double plaiting, or a_ tailored 
fringe, according to the type of fabric that 
is being handled. Yet the flounced chintz 
covers, so characteristic of English country 
houses, are very charming and have a de- 
voted following. 

The varied types of chairs and room 
settings pictured show how skillfully and 
ingeniously the different decorators have 
handled their problems, some of the covers 
being designed especially for the House 
Beautiful. 

Miss Gertrude Brooks has chosen the 
Jacquard loomed linen damask in blue-green 
for the cover of aii upholstered armchair and 
an accompanying side chair with an uphol- 


stered seat. In each instance the structural 





lines have not been concealed and the effect 
of permanent upholstery has been empha- 
sized by tying in the back of the cover on the 
larger chair with linen-covered buttons —a 
small labor for the 
workmanlike appearance that results. 
Although the chairs are companion pieces, 
there is a variation in the cut of the lower 


amount of additional 


edge of the two covers, one being straight 
and the other shaped 
In both cases the edge finish is a narrow 


in wavy scallops. 





linen fringe which matches the damask in 
color, and the seam piping is made of the 
body material. 

This upholstery may very appropriately 
be used throughout the year, from one season 
to another, yet, being made in the form of 
slips, may be readily removed should it 
become desirable to change the color scheme. 

The damask is to be had in crimson and 
golden brown, as well as the blue-green 
referred to, and, since it is a full fifty 
THIS MODERN CHAIR (above) is covered 

with a slip cover in modern design 

which comes in linen, cotton, and 
glazed chintz in a wide variety of 
colors. The scale of the pattern 75 in 
harmony with the size of the chair. 

Cover designed by Adeline de Voo, 

and executed by John Siedentop 


FoR A SETTING OF A WOOD-PANELED 
room velours is most successfully used 
as a slip cover for this deep lounging 


chair. This material comes in white 
and was treated and dyed for this 
purpose. Cover designed by Ethel 
Reeve 








inches in width, it cuts to excellent advantage. 
Miss Adeline de Voo modern 
fabric in the making of a slip cover for a 


uses a 


modern chair. Here the lines of the cover are 
simplicity personified, and the only trim is 
the corded piping that follows the seaming 
and emphasizes one of the colors in the 
design, all of which is quite in the mood of 
the modern manner. 

The bottom of the cover is finished with a 
simple hem and, instead of being boxed, the 


front sections are drawn well over the rounded 


arms and back and attached directly to the 
under sections. 

In the setting of a wood-paneled English 
room, velours, a fabric of most luxurious 
appearance, has been successfully used by 
Miss Ethel Reeve for the slip cover of a 
deep lounging chair. The seams are corded 
with self material excepting in the case of 
the boxed cushions, which, together with the 
lower edges that come quite close to the 
floor, are finished with a narrow silk fringe in 
a corresponding color. 


You will notice that here, as in the case of 
the modern setting, the sides of the slip 
cover extend in an unbroken line from the 
top of the arm to the floor. 

This is essentially a winter cover, for 
which one of linen or chintz may be substi- 
tuted during the summer, when the cool feel 
of a smooth-surfaced fabric will be more 
welcome. 

For the slip cover of a typical French 
Provincial chair, Miss Sparks has chosen a 
new bordered chintz having a multicolored 
floral design .scattered over a delicately 
patterned yellow ground, and repeats the 
predominant blue in the border in the seam 
piping and a little ruffle along the bottom. 

This slip cover is boxed in an angular 
fashion along the outline of the back and top 
of each arm, as well as along the sides below 
the seat, and the material that forms the 
bottom of the slip is seamed and piped at the 
corners. 

There are numerous parts to this slip, 
which adds to the perfection of the tailoring, 

















For THIS FRENCH PROVINCIAL CHAIR Miss 
Sparks has designed a cover of chintz 
of floral design on a yellow ground. Notice 
the skillful use made of the border. Material 
by courtesy of R. C. Carrillo & Co., cover 
executed by John Siedentop 


and the colorful piping plays an important 
role in the decorative effect. The border has 
been cut from the body material, turned so 
that the narrow design follows the lower 
edge, and topped with the piping. 

The large-patterned chintz used by Mc- 
Burney and Underwood is quite in character 
for a wing chair and may be so handled that 
the pattern conforms to the lines of the 
various parts as if designed for that especial 
purpose. 

As in the case of the Jacquard linen slip 
covers, this one has been so designed as to 


show the cabinetwork and cover only the 
upholstery. As a matter of fact, it is so 
beautifully fitted and perfectly tailored 
that one is not conscious that it is anything 
other than permanent upholstery, and is 
thus a most perfect example of what a slip 
cover for this type of chair may be. 

These illustrations are but suggestive of 
the textures that are being used by modern 
decorators for present-day interpretations 
of the slip cover. 
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Aside from the large-patterned floral 
chintzes featured in these settings, there are 
delightfully quaint smail patterns, reminis- 
cent of Normandy petticoats, that are most 
effective for slip covers. Because of the un- 
obtrusiveness of their all-over quality, they 
may be used in the same room with materials 
of more pronounced design. 

Then there are the large-motived nosegay 
and medallion effects that may be attrac- 
tively used for chair seats and backs in com- 
bination with plain material for the rest of 
the slip cover, and when there are several 
pieces of furniture to be used to comple- 
ment one another in the same room, one of 
them — for example, the seat of a small 
side chair—may be covered with plain 
material in a contrasting color. 


Tuts CHINTZ of a bright-colored design on a 
Nile ground has been used by McBurney 
and Underwood for a wing chair, Notice 


that the slip cover leaves the frame of the 
chair exposed 





THE HOUSE OF TO-DAY 


IL. Tendencies in the Development of Domestic Architecture as Reflected in the Exterior Design 
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IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD of Philadelphia, the stone farmhouse is the most popular. 
around 1750, have a sturdy simplicity and adhere to Georgian precedent. The illustration shows a house in Germantown, designed 
by G. Edwin Brumbaugh, Architect 


OR many years it has been the custom 
F of architects in this country in solving 
their modern problems of design to seek 
inspiration (to put it mildly) from the styles 
and periods of the past. During the last 
ten or fifteen years the practice has been 
carried to extremes. Our architects have 
not only designed in the style of five or six 
centuries but frankly allowed their 
efforts to be labeled with a tag bearing 
the inscription, ‘Designed in the style of the 
Romanesque,’ ‘the early English,’ or ‘the 
Spanish,’ as the case might be. The pub- 
lic generally took to this idea; it seemed to 
give a building a certain distinction if it 
could be with historic 
style. operators quick 
to recognize the sales value of a house 
with a ‘period label,’ and owners of. all 
kinds of buildings, including house owners, 
fell in line the demand for period 


ago, 


associated 


Real-estate 


some 
were 


with 
designs. 

house did not bear 
sufficient evidence in its design of the influ- 


The result was that if a 


ence of some one period to allow the owner to 
apply to it the name of one of the old historic 
styles, that house was considered of poor 
design -king in architectural value. 
It can be seen that progress in 








architecture in this country was seriously 
handicapped by this custom. The ques- 
ion of style overshadowed all else, indi- 
viduality being entirely lost sight of. 

B yractic ) benefit. 


BY R. W. SEXTON 





Believing that to be versed in architec- 
ture only an acquaintance with the styles 
and periods was the public 
immediately began reading up on architec- 
tural history. Now, although one cannot 
by mere reading master the art of architec- 
ture, it is true that a real appreciation of 
beauty in architecture was developed almost 
overnight. 


necessary, 


UT the unfortunate part of it is that now, 
B in line with the present-day tendencies 
in standardization and mass thinking, we are 
attempting to standardize beauty in architec- 
ture by means of the perpetuation of the 
old styles and periods. Thus it has come 
about that the styles and periods have 
exerted a tremendous influence on the 
design of our houses during the last decade 
or more, and still do to-day. In fact many 
architects believe that they always will. 
G. Edwin Brumbaugh, a Philadelphia archi- 
tect, has expressed the opinion that, as 
houses are ideally the intimate expression of 
the owners’ education and culture, it is 
difficult to disassociate them entirely from 
the history of art. He himself feels that 
an entirely new art, with no trace of the 
romance of history, would not continue to 
satisfy him day in and day out. Arthur C. 
Holden, an architect of New York, believes 
that because home surroundings and habits 
deeply intertwined with the 
traditions of the family, anything which 
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of life are 


Philip B. Wallace 
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The old houses of this type, built 


appears to sever these roots is apt to be 
looked upon as questionably radical, and 
therefore not desirable. 


T is very evident that the architects are 

unanimous in the opinion that the period 
idea has been carried too far. They do not 
advocate turning our backs on precedent 
and tradition and the history of art, but they 
are aware that it is far more important that 
the design of a house be in good proportion, 
that it be appropriate to its site, and that it 
reflect the individuality of the owner, than 
that it merely conform to the character of 
any one of the historic styles. They still seek 
inspiration in the past, but instead of being 
slavishly imitative they are learning to be 
interpretative. Frank J. Forster, an architect 
who specializes in domestic architecture, 
points out that the circular tower on one of 
his recent houses was inspired by one on an 
old French farmhouse and that the oriel 
window portrays strikingly the influence of 
an early English manor house. An architect, 
I claim, must be possessed with originality 
and creative ability so to interpret these old 
motives that they become a harmonious part 
of his own composition. 

But there are those who still cling to a 
period appellation. Mr. Forster admits that 
he found it difficult to label this house to the 
client’s satisfaction. Actually it is a modern 
house, because it expresses the ideas of a 
twentieth-century architect and is adapted 
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ALTHOUGH one can see the inspiration of both the English and 
the French styles in this house, the architects, Frank J. Forster and 
R. A. Gallimore, have given their own interpretation to any forms 
and motives which they have adopted, thereby effecting a thoroughly 
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Philip B. Wallace 




















so many houses of the locality do, the general lines of the old farmhouse 
of this section. The character of the design is largely determined by a 
local stone of which the house is constructed. R. Brognard Okie, 


harmonious and individual composition 


to. twentieth-century needs. Admittedly 
there are French and English influences in 
certain details, but they are minor elements 
in the design. Is it not in reality more dis- 
tinctive to describe a house as ‘of stone,’ 
‘in the woods,’ ‘on the side of a hill,’ and 
so on, than to revert to such a stereotyped 
description as ‘a house designed in the early 


Architect 


English style’? Described in the former 
terms, the imagination is aroused, but with 
the latter nomenclature you are led merely 
to open your style book to page, say, 88, 
entitled ‘Early English,’ and your interest 
ends there. 

These more important considerations, 
therefore, of material and adaptation to site 


gon 
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are the ones that are being emphasized more 
and more. For materials, after all, govern 
design. In the house illustrated designed by 
R. Brognard Okie of Philadelphia, it is very 
evident that the character of the design is 
largely due to the use of local stone. When our 
architect talks to us in terms of stone, brick, 
stucco, or wood, we (Continued on page 778) 
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IntEREsT in this house at Stanwich, Connecticut, designed by Richard H. Dana, Jr., Architect, 1s due less 


to the fact that it suggests a decided Colonial influence than that it 1s a stone house in which every detail conforms 
to the character of the material 
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COLLECTOR’S LUCK IN SPAIN 


Ll Barcelona, that amazing City of Contradictions, and Tarragona 
where Time saunters leisurely along 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


O you in Texas, greetings from Spain! 
i Kinsmen should write to each other, 
you know, and, after one week in Barcelona, 
a vivid, varied, tremendous city, as old as 
Hercules and as new as the flaunting, fantas- 
tic architecture of Senor Gaudi, | feel myself 
completely Spanish. Or very nearly so, for 
we have native in the pleasantest 
fashion, and assimilated, easily enough, the 
late hours and the large meals that every- 
body warned us about before we left home. 
But familiarity has not bred contempt; | 
am neither bored nor blasé, and | still count 
my blessings, every pearl apart, rejoicing at 
the difference of our daily lives over here. 
Our hotel, directly on the Rambla del Centro 
—one of the busiest streets in the whole 
world, { do believe — is comfortable and neat 
and characteristically Catalan; in spite of the 
exposition, we are the only foreigners in the 
house. A fortunate chance put us in the rear, 
and so, although tramways and taxis roar at 
the front and a lively throng fills the Rambla 
by night as well as day, we are remote from 
this modern tumult, being just at the edge of 
the old town with its narrow, crooked streets 
and its tall church towers. And we look into 
an ancient garden, neglected now, but once 
part of the pleasure grounds of some great 
estate, | am sure. The high walls are ivy- 


gone 





grown; magnolias and oleanders contrast 
their blossoms with the dark shade of ever- 
greens, and gay cortinas, letting in the air and 
keeping out the sun, splash color everywhere. 

N the morning women chatter around a 
jf huge stone trough as they wash their 
clothes, small gray burros bray far below in 
the little lane that divides us from the garden, 
and men dragging hurdy-gurdies which play 
popular very familiar 
American tunes stop to catch in outstretched 
berets the copper coins we toss from our 
balcony. At night it’s as quiet as a Spanish 
city, where nobody ever goes to bed, can 
possibly be. The frogs in the fountain croak, 
and some pampered parrot, who once heard a 
nightingale and so fancies himself a bird of 
song, bursts into a shrill, high, unmelodious 
trill and wakes us up. Otherwise we are un- 
disturbed until our swarthy little hand- 
maiden, Bonaventura, bearing the morning 
coffee, taps at our door at nine o’clock. Such 
delicious café au lait it is, too; it lacks only 
cream to be as perfect as American, and as 
for the croissants we eat with it — why, they 
are flakier and more delicate than any we 
have ever had in France. 

Indeed, we are beginning to discount some 
of the dire prophecies made to us when we 
left our native shores; eggs 
and bread, apparently, were 
to be the chief of our diet, 
and one friend, even, seemed 
to nourish herself solely on 
pomegranate juice! In real- 
ity the food is excellent and, 
strangely enough, not any- 
thing like so spicy as the 
Mexican dishes you used to 
serve me in San Antonio; 
Orde frequently has to call 
for the pepper pot — which 
is never on the table! And 
we are accustoming our- 
selves to the lengthy proces- 
sion of the various 
courses: there is little to 
hurry you; after lunch comes 
the siesta, and why rush 
through dinner when none 
of the theatres open till half- 
past ten? Besides, we like 
watching the animated 
Spanish talking 
and gesticulating and eating 


national airs and 


families, 


THE LANTERN pierced with 
lunettes, two early candle- 
sticks, and the four Phebe 
lamps 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT BARCELONA near which 
the antiquity shops cluster as they do in 
other Continental and English cities 


all at once, and then there’s a gentle little 
old man who sits at the next table and 
looks too interesting to be true. We call 
him ‘El Greco,’ for his pointed white beard 
pulls his face into a longer oval, and his 
eyes are the same melancholy brown you so 
often notice in Theotocopuli’s portraits. 

To go on with the epicurean ease of our 
life: after a leisurely negligée breakfast we 
dress, make our plans for the day, and saun- 
ter out on the Rambla, only to stop at some 
sidewalk café and drink frozen coffee, very 
black and heartening, or horchata de chufas, 
mild and milky and completely Spanish, and 
have our shoes shined. The limpzabotas is so 
much a part of every day. here that not em- 
ploying his services would be something like 
leaving Spain without buying a fan. I wish 
we had them in America, for they are mar- 
vels, these men and boys who drift by the 
cafés; brown jewels, no less, are our shoes 
when they are through with their polishing. 


we are ready for business or pleasure; 
sight-seeing or shopping or antique-ing or 
merely strolling about. Barcelona is an amaz- 
ing city and full of startling contradictions; 
its manufactures are the most important in 
all Spain, yet no smoke disfigures its beauties, 
the factories being wisely placed in the out- 
skirts. Walk ten minutes up the Rambla, 
always crowded from morning till long after 
midnight, yet sparing space for bird and 
flower markets, and you reach the Plaza de 
Cataluna, a vast, magnificent modern square, 
guarded by great stone lions and sprayed by 
many fountains. And yet, in spite of all this 
water, and the cascades that dash away at 
the exposition, women and children come out 
from the little streets and fill their pitchers at 
the side-wall fuentes just as they must have 


()\ very idle preliminaries well over, 


done in the eighteenth century. Keep on for 
ten minutes more and you approach the 
splendid Paseo de Gracia, an imposing boule- 
vard which, at a conservative guess, is rather 
more than twice the width of our boasted 
Commonwealth Avenue in Boston. Or, 
again, walk from our hotel toward Santa 
Eulalia, the Old Cathedral, and at once you 
are back in the Middle Ages; the narrow ways 
tangle and cross, and, since everybody walks 








in the centre of the road, no vehicle can go 
much faster than a snail’s pace. Hucksters 
stride along, on their heads flat wicker bas- 
kets heaped with silver fish or peppers or 
purple onions. I long to buy something, 
anything, but | have to refuse even when it is 
a touching offer of small woolly puppies, or a 
pink baby pig, much too young to have been 
separated from its mother. 


) ee my purchases must be antiquities 

only, and that is why my steps are so 
frequently bent Cathedral-ward, for, just asin 
English and Continental cities, that is where 
such shops are clustered. 
luck, not overwhelming, but then | am going 
slow in this unfamiliar land and waiting till | 
really know the market. I’ve done one wise 
thing, though, studied the collections at the 
Museum, an excellent one for the provinces, 
and now | feel as if | knew something about 
Catalan iron and the faience that was made 


| have had some 


at Manises and Alcora. | am ready for bar- 
gains if a beneficent fate throws them in my 
way. Altogether there are seven antiquity 
shops near the Cathedral: one very grand, so 
extremely de luxe indeed that, after inquiring 
for silhouettes and learning that none were to 
be had, I hastily retreated and tried to con- 
sole myself in a junky little place a few doors 
away. There | found bits of brocade, cheap 
enough, but in quite unusable colors; the 
copper and brass were not too expensive, but 
they were nothing my soul craved, and on our 


THE TARRAGONA 
KNOCKER and three 
pieces of old wrought 


zvon 


Two sTENCILED 
TRAYS unearthed at 
Soler’s barraca 


Spanish trip | am making this the test. As 
for the wrought-iron forks and spoons and the 
intricately fashioned racks from which they 
hang, I have seen so many of them that | 
become fearful; sometimes it seems that if all 
the espeteras from the time of Roderick down 
had been preserved, there could n’t possibly 
have been so many of them. 


HE next antigiiedades was more promis- 
ae ing; | examined several long strips of old 
damask, very desirable, but, oh, the prices! 
They were far dearer than they would have 
been in several shops I know in Paris. But 
there were other things that tempted me: a 
pair of pressed-glass candlesticks, the middle 
vintage, for four dollars, some pretty papzer- 
maché chairs, pearl inlaid, for twelve dollars 
each, and four eighteenth-century transition 
chairs which the young saleswoman, who 
thought she spoke our tongue, said came 
from England, but which I am sure were 
Spanish under a French influence. I’m rather 
inclined to get them, for the walnut they use 
here is dark, quite like mahogany in tone, and 
they would go admirably in my Hepplewhite 
bedroom. Besides, they were a genuine bar- 
gain — only six dollars apiece. 

| liked the fourth shop even better; it was 
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so pleasant to step from the glare of the 
Cathedral plaza into its cool darkness and be 
served by two pretty girls dressed in a soft 
gray, who answered questions intelligently, 
but who did not hover distractingly over 
us. There was some interesting enameled 
glass, the kind they call esmalte, very much 
resembling the flowered Bristol of the early 
nineteenth century, but with an odd little 
Spanish twist to it. None of it melted my 
heart, however, and then, too, | hesitate to 
begin my journey with such fragile trophies. 
The samplers — which we are learning to 
call tachados (tasks) — allured me much less; 
they were little akin to the gorgeous stitch- 
eries emblazoning Mrs. Harper’s walls, and, 
unfortunately perhaps, I have taken her 
treasures for my standard. Indeed, tachado 
seems to be an all-inclusive term, for ship- 
keepers, once the request 1s made, are con- 
stantly bringing out hideous Victorian wool- 
work pictures and beaded monstrosities; so 
far | have not seen what | should call a fine, 
characteristic sampler in Barcelona. 

But I did consider two quaint and inexpen- 
sive trays: one only nine dollars, a great yellow 
oval with a pierced rim and a black transfer 
scene depicting a Moorish lord surrounded 
by his harem; the (Continued on page 780) 





A GROUP OF CATALAN COPPER and brass without which, it may safely be assumed, no 


collector ever returns from Spain 
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A. REEFREAT--AT- THE. W ATER Der 


Substantial Stone Walls here serve the practical Purpose of a Windbreak and add a Romantic Touch 
to this Garden at East Gloucester, Massachusetts, belonging to A. Piatt Andrew 
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THE SLOPING BANK 75 divided into a number of 
terraces and out-of-door living places pro- 
tected from the wind by an interesting series of 
walls and from the sun by the sheltering pine 


or awning. The corner with iron seat and 





tea table shown on the page opposite, and the 
stairs at the vight, ave parts of the gabled wall 


in the large illustration 








Peter A. Julez 





THE “LEAVES IN BROOK’ design shown above 
was made by gathering autumn leaves, which were 
pinned to a linen foundation and outlined. To the 
left is an illustration of the ‘tea box’ pattern, said 
to have originated in Salem 
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A VARIATION OF THE ‘INCH’ pattern, 
called ‘Boston Pavement’ or ‘Side- 
walks of New York’ (right) 


apes 


[HE ‘CHAIN’ OR ‘CABLE’ pattern 
below), often used on long narrow 


runners or stair Car pel 








(GEOMETRIC 
HOOKED RUGS 


Tradition meets Modernity in 
these Rugs, which thus Continue to 
be Suitable for Our Rooms both 


Large and Small 


BY ELIZABETH WAUGH 


N our country to-day, old and new, like 
I lion and lamb, lie down together. In our 
domiciles extremes meet; we manufacture 
ice and boiling water below stairs, above we 
have very antique furniture and most mod- 
ern plumbing. In fact, a criterion for judg- 
ing a successfully executed American interior 
might be summed up in the question, ‘Have 
you in your house harmonized perfectly the 
latest modern mechanism with the remote 
historical period of your decoration?’ 

But possibly your house is altogether 
moderne. Strangely enough in each case you 
may use and rejoice in geometric hooked rugs. 
The designs of these Early American rugs 
are very new, very French, and even very 
Viennese. 

Did our ancestors foresee our taste? Were 
these rugs a prevision of a modern American 
metropolis? More probably these primeval 
linear or circular figures, the base upon which 
human graphic expression is built, were a 
part of our forefathers’ racial consciousness 
as they are of our own. The earliest history 
of design concerns geometric pattern. Those 
marvelous paddles, and the tapa cloth of the 
Polynesian races in the South Seas, primitive 
African design, early Viking shields and 
breastplates, all show the geometric begin- 
nings of design. More sophisticated as his- 
tory advances, we see the Greeks using the 
Wall of Troy border, and note their great 
partiality to checks, these often in severest 
black and white. We know the importance 
of plaids to the Celts of the Highlands of 
Scotland — the plaid is the symbol of the 
clan and the design which decorates the 
kilties of ‘the ladies from hell.’ 

In France and wherever the influence of 
l'art moderne 1s felt, — and where do we not 
see its manifestations? —a return to geo- 
metric forms could be said to be the keynote 
of the whole modern movement of design. 

Thus we see combined in geometric hooked 
rugs an ‘antique’ expression of racial trait 
and a very modern decorative floor covering. 
The above considerations help us to under- 
stand why our eyes are not in error when 
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they acclaim these rugs as uniquely suitable 
for our houses small or great. 

Hooked rugs in general need no word here, 
but for those who are particularly interested 
in the geometric designs which our ancestors 
evolved in this country we offer the following 
notes. 

Before we discuss the motifs, a word as to 
the durability and quality of all antique 
hooked rugs. It is wise in purchasing always 
to consider the material. The presence of 
hand-woven cloth composed of yarn spun 
from virgin American wool is most desirable. 
Our American wool is unsurpassed, and hand 
weaving is an undisputed testimony of 
antiquity. There are a few danger signals: 
never buy a hooked rug which is stiff or 
brittle; such a rug may be rotten, in the 
literal sense of the unpleasant word. During 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
hooked rugs were so little valued that they 
were often exposed to snow, rain, and sun, or 
put to farmyard uses which would destroy 
any fabric. If, however, the rug is soft, a 
few holes or tears need not distress you; 
these may be expertly repaired. Insist that 
the rug be dry-cleaned, and not merely 
scrubbed or washed. Genuine antique hooked 
rugs are now so rare that we can hardly hope 
to find them in unused condition. When 
cleaned and perfectly reconditioned, they 
will endure for a lifetime and will repay the 
care we bestow upon them. Geometric 
hooked rugs are especially easily repaired, 
as they are composed of a miscellany of 
materials. 

This variety of material and color within a 
single motif is one of their great visual 
charms. For example, in the block design 
illustrated, a photograph cannot show the 
subtle nuances of color. Each square is 
composed of single lines of hooking, each un- 
repeated and yet preserving the prevailing 
color harmony. This design has much of the 
charm of Polynesian tapa cloth, showing the 
same restraint in color, while the design itself 
recalls this beautiful primitive fabric. 

One of the most romantic of the purely 
American geometric hooked-rug patterns is 
the one called ‘Leaves in Brook.’ It was 
made by gathering autumn leaves, which 
were pinned to the rough linen foundation 
and outlined. The surrounding waters of the 
brook were indicated in the same way that 
lines are drawn on a primitive map to indi- 
cate water surrounding land. These rugs 
recall our native ‘rocks and rills’ and those 
hidden brooks which ripple along with crys- 
tal gayety under great forest trees, gorgeous 
in the fire tones of autumn. 

Among the more rigidly mathematical 
designs may be enumerated the ‘block,’ the 
‘log cabin,’ the ‘tea box,’ the ‘cable’ or 
‘chain,’ and the ‘inch’ patterns. In_ this 
class also fall the ‘patchwork’ and all varie- 
ties of ‘shell’ motifs; also diamonds, lozenges, 
and stars variously combined. 

The block pattern refers to any design 
which cuts its area into squares, however 
these are afterward filled. Some very simple 


examples are no more than squares 
of uniform size variously colored. 
These are often boldly decorative 
in effect, and make themselves very 
much at home in Spanish interiors 
or on sun porches where a tiled ap- 
pearance Is in order. 

Log-cabin patterns, familiar to us 
also in many old patchwork quilts, 
are among the most usual designs. 
The motives vary greatly in size, 
and the color schemes employed are 
endless. Here, as in other geomet- 
rics, one should prize those speci- 
mens which show the greatest unity 
of color; although each square of the 
design may vary from its neighbor, 
a studied tonality should not have 
been departed from. Some large 
old examples of this design come to 
mind composed entirely of hand- 
woven material. Age had given the 





flat velvet-like surface characteristic 
of the finest hooked rugs, and the 
sheen and color were like a butter- 
fly’s wing in sunlight. Occasionally 
fortunate collectors may find rugs of 
this design in sets of two or three. 

The tea-box pattern is said to have 
originated in Salem, where the wealth 
of our merchant seamen was in great 
measure due to the profitable impor- 
tation of tea. We illustrate an ex- 
ample of this somewhat rare design 
which demonstrates the purely dec- 
orative use of the boxes. This design 
is unique in that the whole gives the 
three-dimensional effect, each box 
seeming to exist in space. 

Inch patterns are really very small 
blocks, as the word implies, hardly 
more than an inch square. The inch 
pattern differs from the block pat- 
tern in being colored in symmetrical 
bands and (Continued on page 785) 
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AN ELABORATE STAR _ pattern 
which suggests the cutting of a 
gigantic diamond 


THE ‘sHELL’ motif is found in 
many of the older rugs and 1s 
capable of an infinite variety of 
arrangement 


FLorar geometric rugs like the one 
illustrated below are one of the 
most valued types 
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BEATING AROUND THE BUSH 


HE proverb has it that ‘good wine 

needs no bush’; if this be true it con- 
stitutes a difference between wine and a 
house, for a house needs a bush — and more 
than one. 

I do not mean eight barberries, two blue 
Colorado spruces, and six wan arborvites 
discreetly veiling the nudity of the founda- 
tion of a house at the front, and more 
barberries and Spiraa, much less expensive 
than conifers, bemasking the bareness at the 
sides. We all know that sort of thing; let’s 
not talk about it. As the Pennsylvania 
Dutch would say, ‘It gristles me.’ 

Not that I depreciate foundation planting. 
When properly done it may be very attrac- 
tive, but, unless the -house be of a very 
formal type, give me lilacs near its front 
door, forsythias to sprinkle sunshine in late 
April, the exotic, startlingly lovely Viburnum 
carlesi to exhale its haunting odor in the cool 
spring twilights, and — more lilacs. 


are New England colonists may have 
known nothing of landscape gardening, 
but they must have suspected much. How 
few old New England gardens lack charm, 
how rarely do its houses appear badly set or 
ill at ease amid their surroundings! ‘There is 
a gift beyond the reach of art,’ and it does 
not always lie in the potency ‘of being 
eloquently silent.’ 

I have seen stolid houses in Washington at 
each of whose entrances stood a single placid 
Magnolia glauca, sometimes obviously very 
old, which turned the sordid commonplace- 
ness of a city street into something — that 
subtle, mysterious something — which lies 
about the rose-garlanded doorways of 
Virginia, the wisteria-festooned dwellings in 
Philadelphia, and even about the kitchen 
dooryards of Pennsylvania, where matri- 
mony-vines sway their green withes. And 
this ethereal, heart-warming illusion is 
not to be attained by the aid of blueprints 
and barberries, even though both be very 
useful. 

As for -blue spruces, never — at least 
almost never — jet them obtrude themselves 
near the house. They have a color that is 
unique but disturbingly bizarre, and pre- 
sent an outlandish appearance — rather 
like an albino wife, disquieting, a bit too 
flagrant. 

Barberry Is a hardy, willing shrub, charm- 
ing for informal hedges and splendid when 
planted in clumps for its brilliant, flame- 
colored autumnal coloring and for the 
berries it affords the birds. Last winter 
flocks of quail feasted for many windy arctic 
days on the food furnished by a hedge of 
mine. But my advice is to keep it away 
from the house, for it has become nearly as 





BY 
WILLIAM D. IRVIN ARNOLD 


omnipresent as was the Geranium in mid- 
Victorian days. (Miss Marie Corelli used to 
have great boxes of pink Geraniums on the 
sills of her windows at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Against a dull red brick wall they may be 
very painful.) 





Ee. mature gardener — and most of 
us are, alas, at least that — has his 
aversions as well as his predilections. The 
arborvita offends me. This is possibly proof 
of the soundness of the theory of Behavior- 
ism. I was ‘conditioned’ in early youth. 

Hateful, smug arborvite trees, spaced with 
mathematical exactness, were primly grouped 
on the greensward of an uncle’s lawn, and on 
this turf my cousin and | were permitted to 
set no foot. They stood stiffly, like crinolined 
duennas, near a bed of waving pampas- 
grass bordered by yellow coleus, which 
further adorned the carefully guarded para- 
dise, and our exclusion | attributed uncon- 
sciously to the arborvitz trees. 

Our native hemlock, a much-neglected 
tree, is far lovelier, and | find it more easily 
transplanted provided the earth is very 
thoroughly firmed about the roots. A friend 
of mine, a gardener whose never-failing 
ardor is a delight, tells me that his rule is to 
stamp the earth about his hemlocks until 
one of his garters comes down — then to 
take the other foot and repeat the process. 
I recommend his rule as a good one, — in 
most cases, of course, — but at any rate firm 
the earth until something threatens! 

The Norway spruce, when large, stirs in 
me melancholy thoughts—I don’t know 
why; and a robin perched in the top of one 
at twilight, singing its evening song, will 
reduce my spirits to their lowest ebb — and 
if the odor of cut grass is in the air the 
effect is still worse. I have never been able 
to account for the deep-rooted idiosyncrasy, 
but the fact remains. 

The spruces when comparatively young 
are most attractive, are easy to transplant, 
and possess a cheerfulness in winter not 
diffused by their taller brothers. Weighted 
down with snow they are most picturesque. 


FTER considerable experience with 
shrubs, | have become convinced that 
the common or European privet, Ligustrim 
vulgare, has merits which are ordinarily un- 
considered; it is very hardy, unlike the Cali- 
fornian, has very beautiful deep green foliage, 
and is almost as trim as a boxwood tree. Box 
being too tender for my climate, although | 
have a few bushes which are obliged to wear 
rather unbecoming overcoats of burlap 
during the winter which do not add to the 
aspect of the shrubbery, | find that privet 
‘fills a long-felt want.’ 
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A bewitching plant in both winter and 
summer is the European broom. I grow it 
from seed obtained in England, and it retains 
its cheerful green rushlike foliage until well 
toward spring, when the tops winterkill. Its 
gorgeous, rich yellow, pealike flowers are a 
delight and its foliage is quite unlike that of 
any plant | know. In California it attains 
mammoth proportions, but few of my plants 
exceed five feet in height. 

I have so often rhapsodized over Viburnum 
carlest that the mere mention of its name 
leaves me overcome with a feeling of descrip- 
tive inadequacy. It is a wildly improbable 
shrub — too good, almost, to be true. Only 
let me say that the beauty and fragrance 
of its flowers are beyond compare. It blooms 
rather early in the spring, and the captivating 
scent of its pink flowers, rather suggestive of 
bouvardias, puts Chanel’s perfume to shame. 
The shrub is hardy with a good mulch, but 
will appreciate being wrapped in burlap. 


PLANT that is beginning to enter the 
spotlight, or upon which the gardeners’ 
spotlight is beginning to fall, is Pyracantha 
lalandi. The foliage is nearly evergreen, and 
the striking appearance it presents when 
covered by great clusters of vermilion- 
orange berries makes it a veritable ‘find.’ 
Its growth is low and spreading and the 
stems crooked — most attractively so — and 
thorny. It should be shipped ‘balled and 
burlapped’ to ensure successful transplanting. 
The Russian-olive is another excellent 
small tree of slow growth, sage-green foliage, 
and very fragrant yellow flowers followed by 
olivelike fruits. With me it is hardy as an oak. 
I should be unable to do without Caly- 
canthus, snowberry, and forsythia. They are 
inextricably entwined with my youth and 
are, | think, much beloved by all children. 
Who does not recall the strawberry-scented, 
brownish-red Calycanthus flowers, —‘ shrubs,’ 
we used to call them,—the golden bells of the 
forsythia, and the waxen, milk-white berries 
of the Symphoricarpos in the days when 
flowers were more than merely flowers? 

The white and pink flowering almonds 
(Amygdalus) are sweetly old-fashioned shrubs 
whose thickly set, crépy, pink or white 
rosettes are redolent of spring. The shrubs 
possess an elflike cunning in bloom between 
spring frosts — rarely are they caught, even 
though they flower so early. Country people 
hereabouts call them primroses, and the tiny 
flowers are very like prim little roses. 

An ingratiating shrub is the pearlbush 
(Exochorda), blooming in May, and its 
white flowers with their pearl-like buds make 
delightfully graceful bouquets. It is infre- 
quently seen — why, | cannot imagine, for 
it is a real treasure. (Continued on page 795) 





The House in Good Taste 





WHERE GE EUCALYPTUS MAKES AS "GHARACTERISTIC A SETTING FOR 
CALIFORNIA AS DOES THE GRACEFUL ELM FOR NEW ENGLAND 
Laie HOUSE OF MRS: JAMES OSBORNE CRAIG, MONTECITO 
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PROTECTED, ALTHOUGH NOT CONCEALED, by the plain adobe wall, this one-story rambling house 


lower in contrast to the superb height of the sky-sweeping eucalyptus trees. This house, remodeled by the owner, 


Mrs. James Osborne Craig, 15 now so arranged that all rooms have access to outside patio, terrace, or gardens 
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ABOVE is a corner of the living-room in the old 
part of the house with its thick whitewashed 
adobe walls. The rug and much of the furni- 
ture are Spanish 


AT THE LEFT is a corner of Mrs. Craig's bath, 


which, with its many mirrors and convenient 
marble shelves, serves also as a dressing- 
room. Notice the light fixtures fastened to the 
large mirror 
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ON THIs PAGE are two views of 
the new living-room which, 
with bedroom and bath, has 
been added to the old adobe. 
The ceiling has exposed pine 
beams; the mantel is an old 
one of marble 








THE PATIO 
IN 
MRS. CRAIG’S HOUSE 





BETWEEN THE OLD HOUSE and the new wing is 
this delightful brick-paved patio. The nar- 
row stairs lead to the roof of the passageway, 
which is divided into three bays by the col- 
umns whose capitals support old carved cor- 
bels. Under the stairs is a space that will be 





used later for a fountain 








BRINGING THE House UP To DATE 
III. Turning Our Eyes to the Windows 


\ \ 7 HEN the spring inspection of the 

house brings us to the windows, we 
must stop and consider even more seriously 
this problem of bringing the house up to 
date. Are the overcurtains stuffy-looking 
with heavy draped valances, or do they just 
need new lining and a binding on the edge 
instead of that fussy fringe? Would the win- 
dow look better and as up 
to date as the rest of the 
room if the valance were 
taken down, a cornice board 
substituted, and the dra- 
peries looped back? Or 1s 
it just the glass curtains 
which are as outmoded as 
a short skirt? Perhaps the 
dull drab tone of the whole 
room could be lightened by 
colored glass curtains, or 
new overdraperies of a dig- 
nified but definitely color- 
fulsemi-glazed chintz. Ifthe 
patterned curtains which 
never harmonized with the 
Oriental rug and the figured 
sofa could be replaced by 
some new curtains of plain 
dull blue or mulberry satin, 
the whole room might seem 
more restful. 

Or if the windows are 
just right as they are, ex- 
cept that you are a bit tired 
of them, the whole spirit 
can be changed by new 
glass curtains of sheer soft 
celanese voile or silk gauze 
instead of net. The pon- 
derous valance might be 
cut down to one as unusual 
and as up to date as the one 
in the pine-paneled room 
illustrated on this page. 
There the little scalloped 
valance serves as a decora- 
tive connecting link be- 
tween the curtains, and yet 
it is not overpowering or 
obtrusive. Perhaps in one 
of the bedrooms light peach 
glass curtains will cast such a pleasant glow 
over dull walls and furniture that the whole 
room will seem gayer and more livable. And 
so it goes —in any room, at any window, 
there is always something to be done to bring 
it up to date. 

But coming down to practical cases, let us 
consider the glass curtains first. They are, of 
course, the sheer transparent curtains which 
hang next to the window and which serve to 
soften the light and sometimes add a bit of 
color to the room. If you have a very beau- 
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tiful view and want none of it cut off, even 
by the finest net, then you can do without 
glass curtains, provided your overdraperies 
make a fitting frame for your windows. 
Curtains of soft thin material pushed back 
from the centre are sometimes better and 
leave an unobstructed view. It is well to re- 
member, if planning to do without glass cur- 


THIS NARROW SCALLOPED VALANCE Set within the trim serves as a 
decorative link between the long straight hangings, and yet it is not overpowering 
or obtrusive. Arden Studios, Decorators 


tains, that, though the view may be lovely 
by day, a flat dull pane of glass with dark- 
ness beyond adds nothing to the livable 
quality of a room at night. Make the over- 
draperies so they can be drawn across the 
window, or even heavy glass curtains can be 
pulled together if you want to leave your 
decorative curtains untouched. If the win- 
dow is deep enough you can use a kind of 
casement curtain that in the daytime is 
hidden by the overdraperies. At night you 
can pull them across the open space, and you 
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will then have an added decorative note of 
color and pattern to replace the interest the 
view provides by day. 

Many of us live in houses or apartments 
where we may have a bit of a view, but more 
often than not we have other people to con- 
sider — people who can look into our win- 
dows when we may not want them to. If the 

crowded city streets are the 
* only outlook, then it is just 
as well to use straight simple 
glass curtains of whatever 
material and color you 
select for tempering the 
light. 

In the not too far away 
days at the beginning of 
this last century, one had 
opaque roller shades, 
freshly laundered and 
starched white lace glass 
curtains, with occasionally 
an extra pair of finer lace 
curtains just as a gesture of 
luxury, and deep rich over- 
hangings weighted with 
fringe and elaborately 
draped valances which were 
the housemaid’s béte noir. 
Gone are those lace cur- 
tains, but in their place we 
are using things even more 
decorative, for modern voile 
with softly blended color- 
ings and patterns, or im- 
ported embroidered voiles, 
or nets with contemporary 
designs, are all coming into 
their own. Jt is only when 
the color scheme demands 
it that we use plain white 
glass curtains, for soft 
cream or beige or. yellow or 
peach or apricot is so much 
more becoming. to most 
rooms. Then, too, there are 
all the ruffled and fluted 
and frilled curtains for bed- 
rooms, of orchid or green or 
blue, or almost any color 
you really want. Though 
they are primarily glass curtains, we often 
use them as the only pair, doing away with 
any overdrapery, for the colors and frills 
make them decorative enough for many 
rooms. 

If you are a bit conservative and if you 
like the simple écru net glass curtains which 
you have had for the last ten years, there is 
no reason in the world why they cannot be 
replaced — new ones for old. Or if you want 
just a bit of a change, try a fine marquisette 
or a sheer celanese voile in the same deep 
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écru. Possibly the room would look better if 
the glass curtains had a definite yellow tone 
which would bring in more warmth. Deep 
champagne or pale straw are two good colors 
for the room which needs just a little warm- 
ing up and yet not the definite sunny quality 
of yellow. Save that for your rooms with cold 
north light, or those with only one window 
and that somewhat shaded. 


Se simple curtains hung inside 
the trim as close to the glass as possible 
and made just to clear the sill are always in 
good taste. If you are bringing your house 
up to date by putting in deep wide windows 
down to the floor, and if 
contemporary in desi 


your furniture is 
trv one of the 
newer window treatments. Make the cur- 
tains very full and let them hang quite to the 
floor. 


gn, then 


In fact, you can very often do away 
with any overdraperies in such a room. 
Though windows of this type can be made to 
harmonize with some of the more familiar 
traditional styles, the ultra-modern window 
treatment is at its best when the whole room 
reflects the same character. 
ae 
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been discovering the value of Venetian blinds. 
They are quite as effective in shutting out the 
light as the heaviest roller shades, and at the 
same time provide a nice amount of ventila- 
tion. When they are gay in color they are 
worthy of consideration as a definite part of 
your color scheme. Bright, light blue blinds 
behind the sheerest of cream net curtains 
provide a delicate colorful background, as 
you can see in the illustration of the room 
decorated by Mrs. Wickware. In another 
room pale green blinds and apricot organdy 
curtains seem to give you a glimpse of the 
garden at your window the year round. 
Very often the question arises of having 
different kinds of glass curtains at the win- 
dows on the front of the house. It is quite 
true that the house looks much better from 
the outside if all the windows that are alike 
are curtained in the same manner. But even 
with that limitation you can have variety. 
On the lower floor let all those across the 
front of the house be plain and écru or ivory 
tone. Those in the living-room may be of 
one kind of material and those in the dining- 
room of another, and provided the color is 
right the effect will be the same from the 
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For THIs WINDOW very sheer cream net cur- 
tains are used with bright, light blue Vene- 
tian blinds and blue taffeta hangings with 


an appliquéd design in cream. Margery Sill 
Wickware, Decorator 


street. If you feel that you must have the 
effect of green or rose or blue or some other 
color in the living-room, you may find it 
expedient to use the écru curtains next the 
glass, with the colorful ones over them facing 
the room. Then your house can appear uni- 
form from the outside and as varied as you 
choose inside. It is possible to use ruffled 
tied-back curtains on the second floor with 
plain straight ones on the first, but do avoid 
one window that is pink, with the next green, 
the next white, and another patterned or 
perhaps with a chintz roller shade. That 
adds nothing to the beauty of your house and 
with a little ingenuity can be avoided. For 
those of us who live in apartments this is no 
problem at all, for each room is a definite 
unit and the exterior has no personal or in- 
dividual charm to the passer-by. 


HERE are many rooms where it would 
_ be well to take down the old-fashioned 
draperies and get the window out of its 
swaddling. Perhaps you will find it has more 
architectural charm than you suspected. 
You may not need that deep valance after 
all. Make the window look better and more 
up to date with bright chintz curtains looped 
back rather high on each side. There seems 
to be a strong controversy going on as to 
whether valances are in style or not. They 
are both. There are some windows that will 
only look right with a valance to lower their 
too great height. There are groups of win- 
dows where a valance serves as a connecting 
link to what might otherwise appear to be 
strings of material hanging here and there. 
On the other hand there are many windows 
which look much better without valances, 
with curtains hanging straight at each side 
or looped back from the centre. 

In many cases the cornice board has sup- 
planted the valance. This decorative treat- 
ment is boxlike and varies from a narrow 
three-inch band to a six-inch panel with 
mouldings top and bottom. Sometimes it is 
just the color of the wall and only serves as a 
finish to the window and to hide the curtain 
headings and rods. Then again it is extremely 
decorative, a contrast in color, in design, or 
in material (some of the modern ones are 
metal). It is even possible to make the wall 
cornice serve as a fine heading for the cur- 
tains, as you can see in the illustration of the 
room decorated by Mrs. Wickware. There 
the finely modeled cornice, which is painted 
the same color as the ceiling, extends across 
the window, leaving plenty of room between 
cornice and glass for curtain rods and 
Venetian blinds. Altogether that is a win- 
dow treatment well worth studying, with the 
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A RADIATOR 7” front of the window (above) 
has been well concealed by being covered with 
the chintz of the hangings and used as a 
dressing table. A simple valance helps to 
complete the frame. McBurney & Under- 
wood, Decorators 


Tuis BAY winpow has been delightfully 
treated with hangings of brown and rose 
striped taffeta hung at the corners of the bay 
and blending with the pink of the walls 
(above at right). The simple glass curtains 
are of figured voile in pink and rose. Adeline 
de Voo, Decorator 


IN THIs ROOM im the modernist spirit the 
stripes of the hangings of shades of rose are 
well brought out in the pointed valance 
which has a wood fringe (at right). The 
glass curtains are white figured silk. This 
window forms an excellent frame for the 
dressing table. Arden Studios, Decorators 


dainty sheer net curtains ruffled and hanging 
straight to the sill, instead of being tied back. 
Because there is a garden beyond, and be- 
cause there is a lovely view, the glass cur- 
tains are pulled back a bit at each side, and 
so repeat the long straight line of the over- 
drapery. The pale blue taffeta curtains are 
trimmed with rich cream taffeta leaves ap- 
pliquéd on, the two tones blending in the full 
little fringe used as an edging. It is a delight- 
fully feminine room full of sunshine and 
charm, reflecting the character of the owner. 


So many of our modern houses have double 
windows which present a slightly different 
problem from the single window. Several of 
the photographs on these pages show dif- 
ferent ways of treating such groups. Very 
often, too, there is a radiator under that 
double window either concealed by a cum- 
bersome box which interferes with the hang- 
ing of long sweeping curtains or presenting 
itself as an ugly object to be treated decora- 





Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 





tively. In the illustration of the bedroom by 
McBurney and Underwood you can see one 
ingenious way of providing an adequate 
dressing table where the light is always good, 
and at the same time covering the radiator. 
The same chinoiserie linen in softly blended 
tones of gray-green and rose and violet is 
used for the dressing table as for the over- 
draperies, a nice repetition of pattern and 
color. A conservative (Continued on page 794) 


Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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THE HOUSE OF GILBERT PORTER mt 
Lake Forest, [llinozs 


FRAZIER, BLOUKE & HUBBARD, ARCHITECTS 


THIs HOUSE HAS WALLS OF COMMON BRICK whitewashed, and wide sid- 
ng laid with slightly uneven lines, painted white, and a roof of wood 
shingles left to weather. The first-floor shutters are white and those on the 
second floor dark green. The view above shows the rear of the house with 
white picket fence enclosing a well-planted terrace 
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THE LIBRARY IN THE PORTER HOUSE 7S of knotty pine slightly stained and rubbed with wax. The fireplace of 
old soft red brick is a copy of one in the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum. The furniture is covered in dull 
red and in chintz with reds and soft blues on a tan ground. The curtains are of the same chintz 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE HOUSE, O86 
WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE 


Evanston, [llinozs 


A. ERWIN NICOLAI, ARCHITECT 
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Tuts House, also of brick and siding, is of Pas 
proportions with a very workable plan. It was awarded 
the medal by the Art Commission of the City of Evan- 
ston for excellence in design in residences built in 1929. 
A notable feature is the inconspicuousness of the garage 
doors. A corner of the breakfast-room with its mod- 
ernist built-in furniture is shown below 
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DOMESTIC REFRIGERATION 


Whether for old-time Icing or other Refrigerants, proper Construction of the Ice Box is all-important 


N recent years there have been many 

new and interesting developments in re- 
frigerators, among them a marked increase in 
the popularity of the ‘iceless’ ice box. There 
must be a good reason for this, for it has 
always been that where there is smoke there 
must be fire, although it can no longer be said 
that where there is ice there must be an 
ice man. 

There appear to be two reasons for this 
development : — 

1. Man, or rather woman, is forgetful. 
She neglects to hang out the sign, ‘25 
POUNDS TO-DAY’; consequently the milk spoils 
and the butter melts. This is hard on 
married life and disturbs the 


BVH. BIEN 


cessive consumption of ice or power. Es- 
pecially is this true of the older boxes, many 
of which are sadly lacking in insulation. 
Many have what is called a ‘dead air 
space’ as insulation. All too often this is 
really a circulating air space. It is true that 
still air is one of the very best insulators. 
But to be so, it must be confined in minute 
air cells or pockets where it cannot move or 
circulate. This is usually accomplished by 
the use of some porous substance which con- 
tains myriads of these minute cells. Cork, 
many of the fibre boards, and similar mate- 
rials are of this type. Even wood, especially 
the lighter varieties, is a fair insulator. One 





equanimity of the household. 
2. Such forgetfulness gives 
the ever-present but unseen 
bacteria a chance to act. 
Under favorable conditions 
these little bugs thrive to an 
astonishing degree, with no 
apparent knowledge of birth 
control. In fact it is possi- 
ble for a single bacterium to 
have some sixty thousand 
descendants in eight hours. 
‘Prolific’ is a hopelessly in- 
adequate word to describe 
such wholesale generation. 
But just as man does not 
thrive in cold climates as he 
does in warmer ones, so low 
temperatures such as prevail 
in the refrigerator are not 
conducive to bacterial 
growth. Forty to forty-five 
or even fifty degrees has 
been found to be a_thor- 
oughly practicable and at- 
tainable temperature for the 
domestic refrigerator, and 
yet one which retards bac- 
terial growth sufficiently to 


keep even such perishable = 
foods as milk or meat per- 
fectly fresh as long as is S 


ordinarily necessary. Figure 
2 illustrates graphically the 
importance of a proper tem- 
perature to the preservation 
of milk. Figure 1 suggests 
temperatures best suited to 
food preservation, as well as 
preferred locations within the 
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IN THE DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING Of the ice box, the 
temperatures of different parts are given and the in- 
gredients best stored in these locations shown 
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wood, an extremely light porous tropical 
variety (balsa wood), is approximately equal 
to cork and the other commercial insulating 
materials in insulating value. 

I well remember inspecting a good-looking 
box manufactured and widely advertised by 
a nationally known firm. It was an outside 
icer, built in on the west side of the house. 
The hot afternoon sun was playing on the 
outside ice door. | opened the inside door. 
To my astonishment there was no_ ice. 
Reaching through and touching the inside 
metal facing of the outside door, I found it 
so hot that it nearly blistered my _ hand. 
Investigation revealed that this box de- 
pended upon a dead air 
space for insulation. What 
chance had a cake of ice in 
a box of this kind? What 
folly to install a refrigerating 
unit in such a place! 

Fortunately the advent of 
mechanical refrigeration for 
domestic use has wrought a 
great improvement in the 
box. One need concern him- 
self but little if he buys box 
and unit from one of the 
well-established manufactur- 
ers. Furthermore, most firms 
who install their units in old 
boxes are careful, for their 
own good, to see that the 
box is a reasonably good one. 

To be satisfactory the in- 
sulation should be from one 
and a half to two inches 
thick, preferably the latter. 
Some manufacturers are now 
using three inches in their 
better-grade boxes with re- 
sultant economies for the 
user. Any powdered, granu- 
lated, or fibrous material 
should be avoided unless it 
is so installed as to prevent 
the possibility of settlement, 
which may leave the upper 
portions of the box without 
adequate insulation. Above 
all, avoid boxes whose makers 
omit any mention of insula- 
tion in their literature, for 
this usually indicates that 
there is no insulation. If 
pressed, the salesman will 
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extent most refrigerators fall 
short of producing the tem- 
peratures recommended in 
Figure 1, except at an ex- 


at different temperatures, emphasizing the fact that a low tempera- 
ture holds their growth in check. Reprinted from charts issued by 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture 
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merits of dead air as an 
insulator. During all this 
time he will say nothing un- 
true, (Continued on page 788) 
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Photographed and Described by 


KATHRINE MORRISON 


THIs LITTLE SUNKEN GARDEN is the 
culminating feature of a long narrow 
back yard in Kensington. In springtime 
a double pink cherry tree breaks into a riot 
of bloom on one side of the pool, and on 
the other the golden beauty of a laburnum 
makes a glorious companion piece 





SIMPLICITY Is THE KEY- 
NOTE of this little garden 
in Chelsea which belongs 
to the artist, Allan Wal- 
ton, and was designed by 
him. The type of layout 
7s exactly suited to the 
dimensions of the plot, so 
that the whole area is 
embraced at a _ glance, 
giving an effect of serenity 
and repose unmarred by 
distracting detail 
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THE SLANTING TRUNK 4nd overarching 
branches of a large tree form graceful lines 
which break the severity of the strictly 
formal layout of this artist's garden and 
show what valuable accents trees may 
provide in a city garden. Beyond the 
wrought-iron gates are other attractive 
garden units 





THIS FORMAL LILY-POOL 
GARDEN 7s part of a 
larger suburban garden 
screened from lawns be- 
hind by a thick belt of 
shrubs and trees. In June 
the predominant color is 
mauve, supplied by 
masses of Violas, catnip, 
and small  starry-blos- 
somed saxifrages 





Photographs by Paul J. Weber 








OLD SPANISH WOODWORK PLAYS Per oe 


REJUVENATION 
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The House of Mrs. Chester E. 


Rahr in Brookline, Massachusetts 


STRICKLAND, BLODGET & LAW, 
ARCHITECTS 


M. JOSEPH KENNEY, 
DECORATOR 


Two OLD sPANISH DOORS picked up at a 
sale were the inspiration for the meta- 
morphosis of this room from a rather 
cheerless reception room to a much-used 
sitting-room. After the removal of white 
paint from the doors, the soft brown 
tones of the woodwork were revealed un- 
harmed. The wall was furred out to 
allow for the bookcases between the win- 
dows which the doors partially enclose. 
The mantel is a Venetian one of deli- 
cately carved gray marble. The lighting 
fixtures over the credenza are fifteenth- 
century oil lamps electrified 
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GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


‘\cas trials and tribulations of the ardent 
garden lover are many in the endless 
warfare against the pests which attack the 
plants. Fortunately Nature has provided a 
strong ally in combating the insect enemies 
by creating many beneficial ones which are 
predacious, feeding on the troublesome little 
creatures. Man has combined with these 
insect friends and makes his contribution by 
using efficacious sprays in the effort to exter- 
minate the pests. His methods of attack also 
spread to the many diseases that the plants fall 
heir to, spraying and powdering away many 
unwelcome disease spores, in this way frustrat- 
ing their first attempts to lay waste the garden. 

There are two classes of insects — namely, 
those with biting mouth parts and those with 
sucking mouth parts. The former class eats 
into the plants, leaving holes in the tissue. 
The second class pierces the tissue, sucking 
out the chlorophyl or green coloring matter 
and causing yellow spots to appear. The 
biting insects are attacked with stomach 
poisons, which usually have a form of arsenic 
for the base. Such a poison, however, would 
not harm the leaf-sucking enemies, which are 
controlled by using contact insecticides that 
corrode their bodies. In the insect world, one 
enters a very big family, and only some of its 
commonest members can be touched upon 
here. 


NFORTUNATELY many already 

know the aphid group too intimately 
for comfort. There are many varieties, the 
green ones and the black ones being two of 
the most active kinds. They are very small in 
size, and hide themselves in great numbers 
under the leaves. In other cases they make 
themselves most conspicuous and cover the 
flower buds or the fresh green tips almost 
from sight. These are combated by using 
contact poisons, such as aphine, nicotine, or 
Black Leaf 40, according to the directions 
given on the containers. 

Sometimes a plant will begin to look sickly 
without any apparent reason. By delving 
into the soil there may be found myriads of 
white insects on the roots, which are drain- 
ing the vitality of the plant; these are root 
aphids. In severe cases it is well to lift the 
plant, remove the soil from the roots, and dip 
them in aphine water, using a strength of one 
part aphine to fifteen parts water, and then 
replant again without delay. Ordinarily the 
root aphid is successfully combated by using 
tobacco dust around the plant and scratching 
it deep down around the roots. Tobacco 
stems also discourage them. 

Pyrethrum powder is sometimes blown on 
the plants affected with aphids, but the liquid 
spray sticks better to both sides of the leaves. 

Others that belong to the tissue-sucking 


IV. Combating Insects and Diseases 


BY DOROTHY M-P. CLOUD 





group are the red spider, white fly, leaf 
hopper, and boxwood-leaf miner. The red 
spider, a tiny red insect, arrives with dry, 
hot weather. It can be controlled by forceful 
spraying with plain water. The white fly is 
self-descriptive, and the best time to spray 
for it is early in the morning when it is rather 
lazy, using aphine, Black Leaf 40, or nicotine. 
Remember its early morning habit, because 
when it is more alert it flies ahead of the 
spray. The leaf hopper is controlled by the 
same insecticides and is recognized by its 
habit of hopping from one spot to another. 

The boxwood-leaf miner shows a decided 
preference for Buxus sempervirens, although 
the writer has found the popular belief that it 
never attacks old English box to be a fallacy. 
The pest first makes its appearance in the 
form of little white substances that look 
rather like cotton. The larval stage is a white 
worm which enters the leaf, mining its way 
between the two outer leaf surfaces. The 
adult stage is a diminutive fly. It leaves in its 
wake millions of yellow spots smaller than 
pin pricks on the foliage. In this section 
(Philadelphia), by spraying May 1, May 15, 
and June 1 the trouble can usually be con- 
trolled, although sometimes it is necessary to 
apply the poison once a week during May. 
Wilson O. K. Spray is used effectively against 
it, or nicotine applied according to the direc- 
tions on the container may be used. A small 
amount of molasses mixed into the spray will 
make it stick better to the plants. 


aT E mealy bug appears to be a little white 
insect, but as a matter of fact it is red, 
covering its real color with a white substance. 
Lemon oil has been found to be the best in- 
secticide for it. Owing to its habit of seeking 
shelter in the notches of stems, it requires a 
certain amount of handwork to eradicate it 
completely, and this is accomplished by ap- 
plying the lemon oil with a small brush 
wherever the mealy bug is in hiding. 

The work of the tissue-eating insects is 
almost more apparent, sometimes entirely de- 
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foliating the plants. Of this group the much 
dreaded newcomer, the Japanese beetle, is 
probably the most destructive of its kind. 
Where it has held sway, entire areas have 
been laid waste through its utter wan- 
tonness. The grub lives in the ground and 
the adult is ‘a goodly apple rotten at the 
core,’ proud of its beautifully colored ex- 
terior. In Japan it has been held in check by 
predacious insects. After the beetle made its 
appearance in this country some of these 
predacious insects were imported, but most 
unhappily were unable to stand the climate 
here. Arsenate of lead spray was used as a 
means of control, but its action was found to 
be so slow that the beetles were made sick 
and so put on the defensive before they took 
enough of the poison to kill them. For this 
reason coated arsenate of lead was tried, 
which is supposed to be sufficiently strong 
and quick in its action to destroy them. It is 
quite certain that it does succeed in driving 
them to neighboring places which have not 
been thoroughly sprayed. As in the case of 
rose bugs, the Japanese beetles should be 
hand-picked in the flower garden and dropped 
into kerosene. Many of them are lured into 
traps of different descriptions which attract 
them with geranium oil. Occasionally a whole 
tree is sprayed, so that the beetles will flock 
to 1t and the surrounding trees be spared. 
Where the Japanese beetle grub has 
caused yellow areas to appear on lawns many 
gardeners are broadcasting a special prepa- 
ration of arsenate of lead and sand which 
seems to be successful for a period of time. 


Sore can be destroyed by dusting slug 
shot over the plants. This treatment also 
combats caterpillars, but an arsenical spray 
is even more efficacious. An outstanding 
example of the harm that is done by cater- 
pillars is the work of the tent caterpillars. 
They make their homes among the leaves 
and gather in their tents, where they can be 
burned with a torch. Spraying with arsenate 
of lead is of great assistance as well. 

Cutworms ruthlessly cut off a plant a little 
above the surface of the ground. They are 
reddish brown in color and are segmented. 
Wireworms attack the roots and look like 
rusty bits of wire. Cutworms can be trapped 
by preparing a poison bait which may be 
made as follows: one coffee-cupful of bran, 
one teaspoonful. of arsenate of lead, one 
tablespoonful of syrup. Add a_ sufficient 
amount of water to make it into a paste, 
then scatter the mixture around the ground. 
Wireworms have to be searched for and re- 
moved. 

Many subterranean pests are combated 
with carbon disulphide. A hole is made by 
the plant about one (Continued on page 801) 
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ie two previous articles bush roses that 
bloom in June only, and roses that 
bloom throughout the summer, have been 
discussed. 

Our endeavor has been to describe the most 
important members of these groups, listing 
them in the order of their first cultivation so 
as best to show their interrelations. In the 
present article, the last of the series, climbing 
roses are listed and described, using the same 
method of approach. 


Bks. 

From China in 1807 came Yellow Banksian 
Rose. It is. a tender, 
climber, blooming only in early spring. In 


BANKSIAN Rose (Rosa banksia): 


slender, thornless 
lands of no frosts it is beloved, though quite 
unlike a rose; for the flowers are tiny, in small 
umbels, with faint odor of violets. Double 
White (1807) and Double Yellow (1827) are 
still grown, but at least thirty sorts have been 
listed. For a cool greenhouse they make use- 
ful rafter plants, for March bloom and spine- 
less stems. 

(Rosa l vigata): H. 


CHEROKEE ROSE 


Laev. 

The Cherokee Rose is a tropical evergreen 
climber, naturalized in our Southern states 
from South China (1815), with large solitary 
white flowers in spring. Pink forms, doubles, 
ind hybrids are now known (eight forms) in 


1 . } 
lern gardens 


ind Northern greenhouses. 
foliage and large flowers are dis- 


limbers. Some of the 





Photographs by Richard Elwes Pope 





RACES AND TYPES OF GARDEN ROSES 
III. Climbing Roses 
BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


HW. roses, as Silver Moon, duplicate them in 
hardy sorts. 


MACcARTNEY Rose (Rosa bracteata) : Brac. 

From South China came also the Macart- 
ney Rose to England (1765), and it is now 
naturalized in Florida. About twenty sorts 
have been listed, but only the single white 
and three Tea hybrids (as Mermaid) are now 
seen In greenhouses or in subtropical gardens. 
The Cl. HT. are more generally useful and as 
hardy. 


EVERGREEN Rose (Rosa sempervirens): 
Semp. 

The Evergreen Rose, from Europe, reached 
England in 1620, but it was mostly developed 
by Jacques, gardener to Louis Philippe at 
Neuilly. About thirty-five sorts are listed in 
old French catalogues, but all are unknown 
now. The foliage is semi-persistent, but the 
plant is not very hardy. Only Félicité et 
Perpétue (creamy flesh) is growing in this 
country. The group has been replaced by 
HW. because of more abundant bloom. 


AYRSHIRE Rose (Rosa arvensis): Ayr. 
The only native climbing species of West- 
ern Europe is a bramble-like plant not unlike 
R. multiflora, but more slender, with larger 
white flowers. It is very hardy and vigorous, 
culture. The earliest pillar 
roses were hybrids of this, particularly known 
as Ayrshire (1830). At least fifty sorts have 
been grown, but not five can now be found. 
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and of easiest 


Three hybrids have appeared recently, and 
more use may be made of this climber, for its 
forms are much like Mult., though far more 
hardy, vigorous, and with deeper root sys- 
tem. It has been replaced by Mult. and HW. 


BoursAuLT Rose (Rosa pendulina, or 
alpina hybrids): Alp. 

A very slender thornless wild species from 
the Alps, when crossed with R. chinensis or 
other garden roses, gave low thornless pillar 
sorts, usually called Boursault (1820). Per- 
haps fifty sorts were known, and about five 
may still be found in old gardens. The plants 
are very hardy, suckering, some five feet high, 
the flowers coming only in June, odorless, in 
purplish colors, single or very double, but the 
stems mostly without thorns. Amadis (dark 
purple) and Mme. Sancy de Parabére (rose) 
are still offered, but old gardens will contain 
other forms. 


NoIseTTE Rese (Rosa notsettiana) : Nois. 

The first climber of American origin was 
froma hybrid of Musk and Bengal (moschata x 
chinensis) by John Champneys of Charleston, 
South Carolina (1810), known as Champ- 
neys’ Pink Cluster. This was developed by 
Philip Noisette in Paris and took his name as 
a group. These are tender climbers, less 
hardy than Tea, and once the favorite pillar 
roses of our Southern gardens. The flowers 
are usually clustered and once-blooming. At 
least 350 have been described; and while red, 
pink, and white kinds are listed, more than 














300 are yellow, and only yellows are now 
grown. Look at Lamarque, Maréchal Niel, 
or some ten others still growing in mild 
climates. Cl. T. and Cl. HT. have replaced 
them in favor (see also H. Mos.). 


Musk Rose (Rosa moschata): H. Mos. 


The Musk Rose came from China. Its first 
hybrids were the Noisette, but at least twenty 
forms of Musk, now lost, were once known. 
These were hardier than Noisette, in flat 
clusters, with special musky fragrance and 
considerable second bloom. Recently, partic- 
ularly through the work of Reverend J. H. 
Pemberton (1912 to date), many new climb- 
ers of this series have appeared. These are 
quite as hardy as Mult., with medium-sized 
flowers in flat clusters, blooming heavily in 
June and in light crop throughout the 
summer. 

They are not so tall-growing as true ram- 
blers, but are the only hardy group with recur- 
rent bloom, save the climbing Polyanthas. Of 
forty listed names, some twenty-five are now 
in cultivation. They should have a wide 
popularity and a greater further develop- 
ment. Try Danie, soft yellow; Pax, white; 
Thisbe, yellow; or Moonlight, white. 

















Anove is Coralie of the Wichur- 
aiana group and at the right 
Jacotte, a yellow single rose of the 
Same group 


CLIMBING BusH Roses 
Glnies Clakid- Clr Claben:, Glerer: 
The bush roses of the garden have many 
climbing sports. Most of them are not so 
robust as HW. in Northern gardens, though 
usually hardy. They are poor growers, and 
give no more bloom in June than their bush 
form, and in the North their summer bloom 
is little but in mild climates, excellent. 
Climbing HP. can be tried in Climbing 
Frau Karl Druschki (white) or Climbing UI- 
rich Brunner (red), but they are not very 
productive. Of forty known sorts, about five 
are available. Climbing sports are known of 
many HT. A few are vigorous and very 
hardy and, although quite high climbing, in 
the North are only June-blooming. More 
than 100 have been named, and half of them 
are still cultivated. Except for shape and 
color of bloom, they are quite surpassed for 
Northern gardens by large-flowered HW. 
Try Climbing Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria 
(white), Climbing Paul Lédé (rose), or Climb- 
ing Meteor (red), which represent vigorous 
kinds. Cl. Per., as Climbing Mme. Edouard 
Herriot, are even weaker growers, with less 
bloom (eight sorts). Cl. 
hopeless in 


Teas are rather 
Climbing 


cold but 


climates, 





W ichuraiana 
group, to which Dorothy Perkins also belongs 


SILVER MOON of the 


Maman Cochet (pink) and the white form 
will survive and somewhat. Of 
seventy-five names, not twenty are existing. 
Climbing Bengals are hardy but not heavy 
growers, with some bloom after June. The 
flowers are flat, not fragrant, and very freely 
produced. Try Zephirine Drouhin (carmine), 
Kathleen Harrop (pink), and Mme. Arthur 
Oger (pink), or Climbing Gruss an Teplitz 
(red). There have been twenty-five of these 
sorts and ten are still growing. This group 
will be further developed and may give good 
ever-bloomers. 


bloom 


HyBriID GIGANTEA ROsE (Rosa gigantea) : 
HG. 


The Giant Tea Rose is a very robust form 
of Tea, of quite recent (Continued on page 798) 
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PRAcTICABILITY, gayety, and undeniable flair are 
combined in this small sitting-room. Bookshelves 
and built-in furniture fill much of the wall space; 
the desk contains a filing drawer; the built-in 
couch is a luxurious bed. The window overlooking 
blank walls is made interesting with etched 
opaque glass. The walls are papered in silver, 
while the woodwork is painted a delicious dark 
pinky-chocolate color with accents in a lighter 
and pinker tone. The doors, of which there are 
four, are paneled with fabrikoid in this same 


= 


Kas fe. 


light tone, and the printed cotton curtains have 
blending horizontal stripes. The rug combines 
the pink-browns and soft gray-tans. A dash of 
r brilliance is supplied by the clear yellow fabri- 
h koid of the chairs, the couch cushion, and the 
soft silk pillows of Wiener Werkstatte design 


A FHOROUGHEY 


LIVABLE 


MODERNIST ROOM 


In the New York Apartment of 


Mrs. Otto C. Sommerich 
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Photographs by George Van Anda 





ALTHOUGH THIs ROOM 7s only 11’ x 12’, 
the designers, by making every inch acces- 
sible for comfortable living, have made it 
seem actually commodious. Notice that the 
table and two chairs are the only portable 


furniture used 
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‘The HOUSE 
CONFIDENTIAL 


BY 
FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


ILLustRATED BY BeaTRICe STEVENS 
VIL 
Going... Going... 


il ASKED you over here to-day partly 
to keep me company,’ confessed Lu- 
cinda, ‘and partly to see if | could persuade 
you to go to a country auction with me 
to-morrow afternoon.’ 

We had taken our mending out under the 
trees in the shade of the House Confidential, 
not too near the lower corner of the premises 
where Hewlett was entertaining some young 
friends. They were building a casino in the 
sand pile, and a wharf into the sea. The ocean 
was being supplied by the garden hose. 
Beside us, in the little white play coop, 
Lucinda’s tiny daughter was busy with her 
toys. She had eaten one white clover blossom 
that we knew of, and had tried to catch two 
butterflies that had come her way — one 
cabbage butterfly and one Meadow Blue. 
The world was very peaceful except for the 
shouts where the casino was going up. 


“Is n’t this yard a mess?’ inquired Lucinda, 


waving toward the sand pile with her darning 
ball. ‘Falk about the drunkard’s home! 


auction. We 
heard of it because Gregory happened to tell 


3ut let me tell you about the 


some men at lunch one day that Hewlett 
wants a desk. Did you know we’ve moved 
Hewlett out of the nursery into his own room 
with the real low-poster bed? He insisted 
that he was big enough for it. Of course the 

ts are low, but the bed is high, and he 
climb on 


flat old chests for his room, 


a chair to get in. We’ve 





and a mirror to go over one of the chests 
near the casement window, and his little 
stenciled chair. But he wants what 
he calls a little desk with an upstairs to it. 
| showed him pictures of children’s desks, 
but he does n’t want one of those. He has 
set his heart on one with an upstairs to it 
where he can put books and papers. In fact 


now 


the only two things he wants in the whole 
world are a concrete mixer and a secretary 
desk.’ 

‘My goodness,’ said I appreciatively, 
‘and he’s only four! Do you expect to get a 
concrete mixer at the auction?’ 

‘Not exactly,’ conceded Lucinda. ‘But 
one of the men at lunch with Gregory that 
day has a friend who repairs old furniture 
in spare time. He’s just heard of the queerest 
auction you ever heard of, thirty miles back 
in the hills on a terrible dirt road. It’s at a 
homestead where three generations of car- 
penters and woodworkers did cabinetmaking 
in their day. Some of their old tools are to 
be auctioned off and some pieces of choice 
old wood, and also the usual things on an old 
farm. But the odd thing about the place is 
this. Two or three generations ago there was 
a daughter in the family who was so small 
that she was almost like a dwarf. Special 
furniture was made for her by her brothers, 
and one thing is said to be a desk. They say 
that everything of value has been taken 
away by city cousins who are the only heirs. 
But Gregory’s friend and the man who 
repairs furniture are going out with a big 
car and a truck, and you and | are invited 
to go along. Will you go?’ 

Would I gor Most joyfully I would, on 
one condition: that Lucinda should do the 
bidding all herself. I had never in my life 
quite mustered courage to voice a com- 
manding bid. Lucinda was agreeable, if | 
would promise to put the brakes on in case 
she ‘bade’ too high. 





‘I know the pieces you're thinkin’ of,’ said 
the old man kindly 


We drove into the farmyard well ahead of 
time on the appointed day. The perfect 
country-auction crowd was there: In the 
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group around the hitching post I recognized 
one farmer who sometimes brought butter 
and eggs to town, and | asked him if he knew 
whether they were going to auction off any 
small-sized furniture. 

‘I know the pieces you’re thinkin’ of,’ 
said the old man kindly. ‘Them was all took 
off to the city by one of them city cousins 
over there. The’ was a leetle rush-seat 
larder-back, and a leetle barril chair, and a 
desk with a bookcase a-top of it, and a sewin’ 
table. But they’re gone.’ 

Well, well. This was a setback. But Lu- 
cinda has learned two cardinal rules about 
an auction: first, never evince disappoint- 
ment; and, second, always buy something to 
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Lucinda twinkled responsively 


sit on as early as possible in the game, and 
rest comfortably in your grandstand seat 
for the remainder of the time. We looked 
around the yard where the farm implements 
were on display, but nothing to sit on was 
there — except, over by the woodpile, half 
hidden by a collection of big milk pails, 
three stout little milking stools with bandy 
legs. 

‘I wonder what kind of wood they ’re made 
of,’ mused Lucinda. 

‘If it’s them stools you’re thinkin’ about,’ 
volunteered my butter-and-egg man, ‘they 
was made of an old ellum that was cut down 
here when I was a boy. Three good milkin’ 
stools was made up out of part of that old 
ellum, and them’s the ones.’ 

‘What do you think of the milking stools?’ 
Lucinda whispered in my ear as the auction 
got under way. ‘Would they be perfectly 
outrageous, or would they be amusing, with 
the old chests in Hewlett’s room?’ 

‘They’d amuse me, | know,’ I whispered 
back, and suddenly | heard Lucinda begin 
to bid. Twenty-five cents, a farmer had just 
said. 

‘Thirty-five cents,’ said Lucinda. 

‘Fifty,’ said the farmer. 

‘Sixty,’ said Lucinda. They were bidding 
for what the auctioneer called a ‘barn lot,’ 
comprising six big milk pails and the squat 
little milking stools with their diverting legs. 

‘Sixty-five,’ said the farmer. ‘Seventy- 
five,’ said Lucinda. (Continued on page 792) 

















Two GARDEN BENCHES 
Measured and drawn by Carol H. Lawrence and Hannah I. Champlin, Landscape Architects 





THIs ENGLISH GARDEN SEAT has the extremely 
practical advantage of a cover which will 
protect the seat from the weather and at the 
same time provide, when lifted, a dry back. 
Complete measurements for both these seats 
are given in the sketches 





























TRONT LLLVATION 
































PLAN OF SEAT 


EL AN) 8 




















END ZLZVATION 


Tuts BENCH should be made of well-seasoned weathered 
oak with members joined together by dowel construction 
and all, except the seat, finished round and hand- 
hewn. The seat should be of one piece 
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Till all that it foresees it finds 


Or what it can not find creates. —LLONGFELLOW 








HOSE of you who are planning a trip to 

Boston during the celebration of her tricen- 
tennial will be interested in this, the rarest and, 
I think, one of the finest of the known prints of 
the famous old town in early days. 

The work is an aquatint, engraved by J. L. 
Bouquet de Woiseri, who, according to Fielding, 
was at work in New Orleans at least as early as 
1803. Only three prints definitely attributable 
to this artist have been known previously —a 
plan of the city of New Orleans and ‘A View of 
the City of New Orleans and its Environs,’ 
companion pieces, and the print described in the 
W. H. Whitmore sale catalogue as an ‘Aqua- 
tint, View of Boston, Engraved by J. L. Bouquet 
de Woiseri, proof before inscription 22 x 36.’ 

The one illustrated is the only other copy 
known of this print. It is a charming thing, done 
in mellow tones of blue and gray and gold, with 
a soft haze as of distance over all. The view is of 
Beacon Hill seen from across the river on the 
north side, the State House conspicuous on top 
of the hill bathed in light from the sun’s rays 
slanting through the clouds. How little different, 
after all, that distant view is from the one which 
every Bostonian knows and loves to-day! It is 
only in the foreground of the picture that one 
becomes conscious of the changes made by the 
intervening years. The cows no longer graze 
along the river bank. But Boston, more than any 
other city that I know, still retains much of the 
flavor and appearance of an earlier day. The 
Puritan spirit still abides there. And with it 
that simplicity which makes life in the city of 
Boston to-day so little different in essentials 
from that of the country town of long 


ago. 
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The (reamware of Wedswood 
& 


AST month, between the eighteenth and the 
twenty-fourth, at the little village of Stoke- 
upon-Trent in Staffordshire, there was cele- 
brated the bicentenary of Josiah Wedgwood, 
“prince of potters.’ A picturesque festival, since 
in all England there is no more colorful or in- 
teresting neighborhood than this, the oldest 
section of ‘the potteries.’” How much these same 
potteries owe to the man whose memory they 
honor can only be understood by a study such 
as I have had occasion to make recently of 
conditions in Staffordshire before and after the 
establishment of ‘Etruria.’ It seems scarcely 
possible that within the lifetime of one man, and 
largely through his influence, a whole industry 
could have been so thoroughly transformed. 
When Josiah Wedgwood began work at the ‘Ivy 
House’ at Burslem in 1759, Staffordshire was 
an undeveloped group of hamlets subscribing to 
the manners and customs of a century before, 
cut off from the world and each other by roads 
which were as bad as they could be, and engaged 
in an industry which made little pretense of 
supplying more than the commonest wares for 
everyday use. Before he died in 1795, roads had 
been improved, a canal connecting the rivers 
Trent and Mersey had been built to facilitate 
the trade which increased steadily from year to 
year, and Staffordshire products had come to be 
known and valued all over the world. A French 
writer remarked that ‘in traveling from Paris to 
Petersburg, from Amsterdam to the furthest 
part of Sweden, and from Denmark to the ex- 








Fig. 2.  Aquatint 
of the City of Bos- 
ton, by F. L. Bou- 
quet de Woiseri 
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tremity of the South of France one is served at 
every inn with English ware.’ Wedgwood him- 
self was attracting interest and patronage from 
connoisseurs all over the world, and was able to 
draw upon the finest antique collections in 
England for his models. His London store on 
Greek Street had become a fashionable rendez- 
vous, and no new shipment was received there 


Courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 





Fig. 2. Wedgwood teapot of early creamware with 
painted decoration 


but all the cream of London society flocked 
eagerly to see and admire it. When, in 1789, 
Byerley encouraged him to take an assortment 
of the finest jasper ware abroad for exhibition, it 
is said that the two men were received at every 
European court with the honor and ceremony 
accorded only to personages of rank. 

If there was one thing more than another which 
contributed to this remarkable development 
within a space of less than twenty years, I should 
say 1t was the appearance of the famous Wedg- 
wood creamware. Very early in his career 
Wedgwood realized that if he was to make a 
success of the project nearest his heart, namely, 
the perfection of ornamental wares in classic 
style, he must find some means of turning a 
steady flow of capital into his business. He there- 
fore set about perfecting a common ware for 
table use which would sell readily and in quan- 
tities and at a good profit. Creamware, that is, 
earthenware made from the white clay of Devon- 
shire and mixed with finely ground flint, had been 
made in and about Staffordshire for some years. 
John Astbury is credited with having introduced 
it into the district about 1720, although Dwight 
is known to have understood the use of ‘calcin’d 
beaten and sifted flints’ as early as 1698. But 
until the time of Wedgwood, use of the formula 
had been largely experimental, or incidental to 
the main business of producing the universal 
salt glaze. Wedgwood spared no pains or study 
in bringing this cream body to its highest state 











Fig. 3. Modern creamware plate made by 
Fosiah Wedgwood S Company 





of perfection. He invented new and better tools, 
improved the lathes, traveled secretly to secure 
| better clays, designed moulds, and experimented 
with glazes. His final improvement of the body 
was the addition of growan or Cornwall stone. 
All the while he was surrounding himself with 
the best workmen to be obtained from Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Worcester, and Bow. Finally, 
about 1762, just three years after he had set up 
in business for himself, he was ready to offer to 
the world the ware which was to drive salt glaze 
off the market and turn the fine china custom 
of the country away from importations and 
toward home productions. 

Nothing like these first creamware sets had 
ever been seen in England before. The body was 
composed of the finest, whitest clay. The pieces 
were fired twice, the glaze being applied after the 
first firing, as with porcelain. The potting was 
excellent and the glaze soft and rich. Chaffers 
gives its composition as a mixture of flint and 
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Fig. 6. Creamware platter made by Wedgwood 
to imitate the popular blue band and gold star 
| ‘Lowestoft’ 


white earthen bodies with the addition of white 
lead, which, when fired, became practically a 
coating of flint glass. The forms were all new 
and original designs, and included pieces for 
every known table use. Dishes of a dozen kinds 
were made in graduated sizes which fitted into 
each other in nests. Lids fitted perfectly. Bases 
rested firmly on the table without a wobble. 

Many sets were left plain, their soft color and 
fine glaze being considered ornament enough. 
Others were painted with narrow brown or blue 
lines, or with a simple wreath of green leaves 
strung together with a tendril. 

After the invention of transfer printing a load 
of the ware was sent by wagon every week to 
Liverpool to be decorated by Sadler and Green. 
In some cases simple decorations were embossed, 
or perforations made to simulate basketwork. 
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Courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 





Fig. 4. Wedgwood cup and saucer creamware with 
transfer printing — probably by Sadler & Green 


England went wild over it. Compared to the | 
brittle and often carelessly made china from | 
France and the Orient upon which she had so 
long been dependent for all finer table purposes, 
this handsome sturdy ware, available at short 
notice and in any amount or style desired, was 
a boon and a blessing. Creamware became 
fashionable among high and low alike, and was 
soon being exported to all parts of the world. 
Rathbone states that in 1769 fifty full dinner 
services were included in one cargo to America. 
It is interesting to realize that from that day the 
importation of creamware into America has not 
ceased. Figure 3 shows a fine creamware plate 
made in the present year by Josiah Wedgwood 
and Company, which is one of the most popular 
styles of high-grade table ware in use to-day. 
The ivy leaf has always been a favorite motive 
with the company, and I like to think that this 
fact has a sentimental connection with the name 
of the elder Wedgwood’s first factory, the old | 
“Ivy House.’ 

In 1765 Wedgwood was commissioned to make 
a tea service for Queen Charlotte. She was so 
pleased with it that she made him ‘potter to the | 
queen,’ and creamware became known hence- 
forth as ‘Queensware.’ Needless to say, it was 
soon copied by every other potter in Staftord- 
shire, which may or may not have been an 
advantage to its originator. 

It is doubtful whether Wedgwood himself 
realized the importance of his great contribu- 
tion to the potting industry of Britain. As has 
been said, his heart was in his ornamental wares, 
and the creamware seems never to have been 
more than a means to an end, an ‘anchor to 
windward,’ as it were. In 1759, the demand for 
‘useful wares’ having increased enormously, he 
took into partnership his cousin, Thomas Wedg- 
wood, who had been a potter at the china works 
at Worcester, and placed him in complete charge, 
that he himself might be freer to devote his 





Fig. 7. Black glass 
plates of typical de- 


sign 
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Courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Fig. 5. Old Wedgwood creamware with 
pierced border design 
= 
to the ornamental wares. ‘Poor 
Burslem, poor cream color,’ he wrote in 1769. 
‘They tell me I sacrifice all to Etruria and vases.’ 
In 1768, he took Thomas Bentley into partner- 
ship to assist with these, and ever thereafter 
made a great point of distinguishing between 
them and the ‘useful wares.’ Writing to Bentley 
of some fine jasper plaques, he says: ‘I am getting 
some boxes made neatly and lined with silk or 
some fine stuff to keep and show the tablets in. 
We should use every means in our power to make 
our customers believe they are not The Ware.’ 
Like many another, he had wrought better 
than he knew. For, in the last analysis, it is 
doubtful whether the name of Josiah Wedgwood 
will not be longer venerated for his creamware 
than for the finest of the jasper vases by which 
he set such store. 


attention 
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Old Black Glass 


LD black glass, I hear, is becoming za ap} 
ingly popular, not only with collectors but 
with decorators. It is fashionable just now to 
have a touch of black on the luncheon table. 
And these old ‘Sandwich’ plates. with their 
openwork borders have proved eminently satis- 
factory for this purpose. I know of one collector 
who has been quietly annexing them for years, 
and who now has whole sets of nearly every 
pattern known. Her list of these is as follows: 
fan and S pattern, loop and stick, pinwheel, 
wicket, cathedral, crochet, rail, clover, C pattern, 
picket fence, leaf. The names are sufficiently 
obvious, I believe, to explain themselves. 

The plates come in various forms, including 
the round, square, heart, triangular, and clover 
shapes, and are all open-edged. When held to 
the light they show a deep purple translucence. 

Although usually spoken of as late Sandwich, 
I doubt whether many of (Continued on page 786) 
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By Mary 


PLANTING IN JUNE 


Harpy waterlilies may be planted as dormant 
roots any time from mid-April through June, or 
the growing plants may be planted in July. 
Tropicals are treated as annuals, and there is 
perhaps no other annual which gives so much or 
so continuous a bloom for so long a period. 

For soil, use a good garden loam well fertilized 
with one-third its bulk of wed//-rotted cow manure 
or other fertilizer. If bone meal is used, mix it 
with the soil a month or two before planting. 
Allow one cubic foot of soil to each plant, for 
they like enough room and food. Renew the soil 
for hardy lilies every two years. 

In natural ponds where there is a foot or two 
of water, anchor the lily root to a stone and throw 
it in, or push it down under the soil to cover 
its crown. 

In tubs use one plant to a tub (two feet by 
two feet by one foot deep). Add an inch of sand 
on top so the water will not be muddy. Cover 
the crowns with soil. Eight inches of water above 
the crowns is ideal, but they can stand two feet. 

Start young plants in shallow water so that the 
sun can reach the roots. 

Waterlily ponds breed mosquitoes, unless there 
are also a few fish. If there are cats in your 
neighborhood provide a few rocks as well as lily 
pads for the fish to hide under, especially if the 
pool is shallow. 

Leave hardy lilies in the pool in the winter. If 
the water goes low, cover the plants with leaves 
or old manure. Take the bulbs into a cold cellar, 
or remove the roots and bury them in a trench 
for the winter. 


Dahlias 


Summer bulbs such as dahlia, gladiolus, tuberose, 
tritonia, Tigridia, Galtonia, and Amaryllis are 
planted in June. 

Plant dahlias three to five feet apart and nine 
to ten inches deep. Just cover the tubers (set 
horizontally) with soi! and gradually fill in the 
rest of the soil to ground level as the shoots grow. 

Use any good garden soil two feet deep well 
enriched with bone meal. Rake in wood ashes 
on top. 


Evergreens 

EVeRGREENS may be planted later in the season 
than deciduous plants, since they come into 
active growth later. 


[ransplant them if possible with balls of earth 
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in order not to disturb the roots. If the ball 
should break, and this happens more often in 
dry weather, be sure that the roots are spread 
out and the soil carefully packed around them, 
so that there are no air spaces between. The 
roots must not dry out before they have made 
contact with the soil. Do not let evergreens sit 
around with the roots exposed to the sun. 

Use the same soil preparation as for deciduous 
trees, but with a larger proportion of leaf mould. 
Make the holes eighteen inches to two feet deep 
(three feet for larger trees). Fill in with soil 
mixed with half its bulk of leaf mould or humus 
(old peat is good). The leaf mould is better 
packed around the side of the ball than below it, 
for unless well tamped this is apt to settle too 
much after planting. 

Water evergreens overhead (but never in the 
sun) twice a week during the first season. Stake 
any over three feet tall. 


STAKING 


Tuis is the time to take staking of annuals 
seriously, or they will grow into crooked and 
sprawling plants. A plenitude of stakes is one of 
the gardener’s visions which is seldom fulfilled. 

At this stage, I use old brush such as gray 
birch or apple twigs, from the woodpile. They 
are excellent for small things like Drummond 
phlox or calendula or verbena which tend to 
grow too tall and to flop over. The laterals 
support the whole plant and generally require no 
tying, so they can be moved from week to week 
or day to day as becomes necessary. 

If brush is brittle and easy to break, all the 
better. Staking without having to tie is a great 
pastime. 

Larkspur should have been staked long ere 
this, but it is better done now than never. Tie 
each stalk separately. 

Late peonies tend to drop over the rest of the 
garden in late June. Cut out a few stalks to the 
ground from the centre and cut back the rest 
of the foliage discriminately to lighten the 
foliage load. 


WiInDOW-BOX COMBINATIONS 


1. Whitewood. box: White petunias, purple 
balcony petunia, and a few dwarf marigold. 

2. Black box: Two deep heliotrope, two orange 
zinnias (dwarf and small), several black pansies 
(to tone with box), several pale yellow pansies, 


GET GLADIOLUS BULBS i” as soon as 
possible and plant every ten days to 
July 4 for a succession of bloom. 


PLANT poT-crown Anemone hupehensis 
for this year’s bloom if the fapanese 
anemones failed. It is fairly hardy. 


StakE tomatoes. Pinch out Jaterals, 
leaving three to a plant. 


Cur Back plants of forget-me-not, nepeta, 


Viola, and pansy to four inches at the 
end of ‘fune. 


TAKE HOUSE PLANTS /0 the garden for 
their annual rest. Put ferns and foliage 
plants in the semi-shade and keep 
fairly moist. English ivy will respond 
at once to frequent hosing of the leaves. 


Usk House GERANIUMS 77 their pots and 
staked as garden accents, or plunge: the 
pot and plant in a garden bed for the 
summer. 


PLUNGE OLEANDER, Legonia, rubber and 
other foliage plants in the shade. Go 
over them all with any good fungicide. 
Keep the foliage watered and clean all 
summer. English ivy will respond to 
this especially, 


Compine in the garden iris Flavescens 
(pale yellow), white Hesperis, and 
white lupine, Syringa pubescens and 
iris Lent A. Williamson. 


PLANT HONEYSUCKLE for humming birds. 





yellow and orange lantana, one red columbine 
in centre. A 

3. French-blue box: Pale blue petunia, dark 
purple petunia, blue Drummond phlox, pink 
Drummond phlox, German ivy. 

4. French-blue box: Mayflower verbena and 
purple petunia. 

5. White box: Hanging Vinca major, blue 
lobelia, ageratum, white petunia. 

6. White box: Blue petunia, white single 
petunia, yellow marigold, Vinca vine. 

7. Red box: White Paris daisy, white single 
petunia, ribbon Dracaena. 


ANNUALS THIS MONTH 


IF annuals do not grow fast enough this month, 
stimulate with liquid or other fertilizer. They 
do not grow much after July, but tend to 4/oom, 
and the plants should be vigorous and strong 
by then. - 

Watering frequently also keeps away the 
cutworm, which is likely to be more voracious 
in dry weather. 

If the plants grow too fast and get spindling, 
use a layer of wood ash spread on the ground. 


COMBINATIONS FOR CUTTING 


1. Sprays of white clarkia, with deep pink 
Lychnis, Belladonna larkspur, a few dark hybrid 
larkspur, one Royal lily, and annual pink 
mallow. 


2. Rose and purple (Continued on page 802) 


If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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ARMONIZED ROOMS” —harmon- 

ized homes—sound the new note in 
interior decoration. Every detail follows the 
spirit of the décor. 


These smart glass-curtain fabrics pre- 
sented by Schumacher add just the correct 
note to complete the decorative ensemble. 


You will find in Schumacher collections 
fabrics for your every need—the best of 
contemporary designs side by side with au- 
thentic examples of historic periods. Your 
decorator will gladly obtain samples for you. 


“Fabrics—the Key to Successful Decoration’’ 


This generously illustrated booklet sug- 
gests a wealth of decorative possibilities 
for fabrics. It will help you to plan intelli- 
gently with your decorator—and to discover 
many new sources of charm for your home. 
It will be sent free to you upon request. 


SMART GLASS CURTAINS 
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Write to F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-6, 
60 West 40th St., New York, Importers, 
Manufacturers and Distributors to the Trade 
only of decorative drapery and upholstery 
fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Grand Rapids, Detroit. 


a: This soft écru voile has a cross-bar effect produced 
by wide satin stripes followed by a series of tiny cords, 
and all in self-color. wz A touch of color is added to 
your room by the graceful wavering lines in the sheer 
drapery in the above sketch. The colors are orange and 
téte on écru ground. es An interesting lattice effect is 
produced by this multi-colored fabric. The same weave 
comes in a combination of green, orenge and cream. 
a: This lovely fabric of écru ground is smart and 
colorful. The modernistic woven design may be had in 
the following combinations: blue and orange, téte 
and orange, green and orange. e: This cream-colored 
voile with its unusual combination of drawn work and 
self-color embroidery is a very new glass-curtain fabric. 
It is lacy and soft and produces a light, airy effect. 


PRESENTED BY F-SCHUMACHER: &:CO 

















Donato, | alas teacher 
Cellini, the de r of gold and 
Silver, wet are gel f aestatel le 
Nor the Renaiss ance. in Italy, 
extending from 1400 to 1600 AD 
e foundation for thi 
fechiiane -scrolls, masks 
birds and flowers- carne from 
ancient Persia and:the classic 
motifs of Greece and early Rome 
Our modern de signers have 
vecreated the beautiful outline 
ind decorations of the old 
masters as evidenced ee 
Sterling Silver After- Dinne 
Coffee Service, Water Pitcher 
and Entreé Dish as illustrated 
in the same beautiful pattern 
may be had Tea Service, 


Dinner and Dessert Ware 
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Tue House or To-pay 
(Continued from page 745) 


really can follow him more easily 
than when he refers to styles and 
periods. It requires only a sense 
of the fitness of things to under- 
stand him when he says that 
on a woody site, such as ours, 
a brick house would look out of 
place; and we comprehend him 
immediately when he states that 





of contour leads us toward more 
informality in house design than 
was evident in the days when 
period architecture flourished, 
This tendency is seen, too, in the 
fact that so many architects report 
that their clients prefer stone to 
all other materials. For with 
stone is associated most com- 


Photograph by George H. Van Anda 


Wane one might trace the influence of certain periods in ae ae 
sign of some of the motives and details of this house, it 1s modern in that 
the architects have made no attempt to reproduce the character of any one 


style. Clark & Arms, Architects 


a formal house would not be suit- 
able for our lot on the side of 
a hill. 

Thus as we free ourselves from 
the constraint of period design, 


we learn that design is_ best 
developed from the plan, and 
not contrariwise, as has been too 
often the case in the past. For 


when we logically work out our 
floor plan, first to meet our needs 
and serve our requirements and 
to conform to the contour of the 


land, and then from it develop a 
design that shall reflect our 
personal tastes and harmonize 


with the natural landscape, we 
find that this design bears but 
slight resemblance to the architec- 
ture of the old styles and periods. 
The fact that so much of the 
countryside of Northeastern Amer- 
ica is characterized by irregularity 


monly a low rambling house, 
rugged in its details, in which the 
relation of house to site is strongly 
accented. 

In the illustration of a house 
designed by Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
Architect, we see the two dominat- 
img tendencies combined. The 
owner wanted a stone house, but 
one that would reflect certain 
Colonial traditions. Five years 
the same owner might have 
said that he wanted a Colonial 
house, whether it be of stone, 
brick, or wood. The point I want 
to make is that to-day he accents 
the fact that the house must be 
of stone. The architect therefore 
must interpret in terms of stone 
the old forms and motives asso- 
ciated with Colonial architecture. 
It is here that his originality is 
called into play, and it is because 


ago, 
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NEW CHRYSLER SIX 


Lowest-priced six ever to bear 
the Chrysler name, bringing 
Chrysler performance, Chrysler 
style, Chrysler comfort, 
Chrysler safety, Chrysler qual- 
ity andChrysler prestige within 
the reach of virtually everyone 
who can afford an automobile. 
Five body styles, priced from 
$795 to $845, Pose: factory. 
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\~, CHRYSLER “70” ROYAL SEDAN, $1445 
N F, 0. B. Factory (Special Equipment Extra) 







hrysler does on the road 
what others do on paper 


One RIDE in a Chrysler quickly clears up all confusing claims about motor 
cars. —=2 The dictionary is everyone’s property. Words are free. On paper it is a 
common thing to see motor car performance referred to as “dashing” and ‘“‘amazing”’ 
and ‘“‘thrilling’’— but a ride in a Chrysler quickly proves that Chrysler performance 
is the real thing. Don’t take your ride on paper—but on the road. ~=23 Get behind 
the wheel of a new Chrysler and let the car supply its own adjectives. Let a Chrysler 
show you the vast difference there is between merely claiming fine performance 
and actually having it. === It’s the unmatchable quality of Chrysler performance— 
the fact that Chrysler does on the road what others do on paper—that keeps Chrysler 
firmly in its leadership. Don’t let high-sounding adjectives mislead you. There’s 


a Chrysler for every purse and need —Imperial,“77”, “70”, “66”, New Chrysler Six. 
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ROOKWOOD IN THE SPIRIT OF HAN POTTERY 


Tue Celestial Kingdom was old when the an- 


cient Hans were young. And the green-brown 
Chinese earth was older still, with years beyond 
the thought of man. Han artists created pottery 
- - with form extracted from the inscrutable tra- 
dition of an ageless race, with color from the 
sleeping shoulders of timeworn landscapes. 


This vase by Rookwood in terra verte mat glaze 
with brown black decorations, is as ageless as 
the earth whence came its clay, as eternal as the 
art spirit drawn from the dimness of Chinese 
nativity. The price is forty dollars. The height is 
about fourteen inches. 


Rookwood pieces of enduring quality 
will be found at the following stores: 


Tiffany and Co., Jewelers, New York City; Frederick Loeser and Ce., Inc. Brook- 
lyn; Kayser and Allman, Philadelphia; Shervee Studios, Inc., Boston; Dulin 
and Martin, Washington; Hutzler Brothers, Baltimore; Marshall Field and 
Company, Chicago; L. B. King, Detreit; Brock and Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Lipman Wolfe and Company, Portland, Oregon. A store of similar quality 
represents the pottery exclusively in your city. We invite your direct inquiry. 


Rookwood Pottery 


Cincinnati 


THIS MARK 
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the old forms and motives have 
been expressed in his language 
that the design assumes a twen- 
tieth-century character. But it 
is in no way detrimental to the 
architect or to the house to men- 
tion its Colonial inspiration. 

It is probably true that Colonial 
architecture is still the inspiration 
for the greater part of domestic 
architecture in all sections of this 
country to-day. I attribute this 
to the fact that, as we grow older 
as a nation, we recognize in the 
Colonial many of the traditions 
which the early history of this 
country records. In other words, 
we think of it as preéminently 
American. Then, too, Colonial 
architecture may reflect English, 
Spanish, French, or Dutch an- 
cestry without detracting from its 
Americanism. We find the Colo- 
nial of New England quite differ- 
ent from that of Pennsylvania, 
and the Colonial of Virginia and 
the Carolinas bears little resem- 
blance to that of California. But 
each suggests the traditions as- 
sociated with Colonial days of 
American history in its locality. 
Notice, for example, in the illus- 
trations, how differently Mr. 
Dana has interpreted the Colonial 
from Mr. Brumbaugh. And thepro- 
totypes which inspired these two 
architects were just as different. 

Another reason for the popu- 
larity of the Colonial is the fact 
that this style is not exclusively 
identified with any one material. 
There are old Colonial houses of 
stone, brick, wood, and even 
cement. Hence the house owner 
may build his house in his favorite 
material and still cast it in the 
Colonial mould. 

What of the future trends? 
Do we see another style dominat- 
ing as the Colonial does to-day? 
For there are some people who are 
convinced that fashion is based 
on a cycle, claiming that it is 
fashion which dictates at any 
given time the popularity of one 


style of architecture overall others, 

I take a rather different stand. 
I believe that once we have shaken 
off European influence it will 
never return. Now that we have 
drawn away from a purely super- 
ficial conception of period archi- 
tecture, we are reverting to 
tradition for the best that it can 
furnish us in the interpretation of 
function and setting. Our domes- 
tic architecture will continue to 
bear a certain resemblance, not to 
any one style, but to many styles, 
for some time to come. But it 
will sparkle with original ideas as 
it has never done before. New 
materials will allow new forms, 
and old materials will be found 
to lend themselves to a new 
manner of expression. 

And what of the house in the 
“modern style’? Perhaps, as Mr. 
Brumbaugh says, after we get 
thoroughly accustomed to the new 
manner of design which is seen 
in shops and office buildings, the 
modern style, as we choose to call 
it, can be extended generally to 
apartments and finally to houses. 
But it looks like a hard pull. 
However, | foresee a distinctive 
American style of domestic archi- 
tecture which | believe is now in 
the making. Just when it will 
materialize, I, of course, cannot 
predict. It depends upon how’ 
soon we come to understand that 
architecture is much more than 
a book of styles or patterns from 
which each owner selects the 
design he likes best. We shall 
then realize that a house may be 
well designed even though it 
cannot be described as being in 
the style of any one of the historic 
periods. And we _= shall then 
appreciate the fact that a house, 
though bearing evidence of the 
influence of the past, may still 
be truly modern because the 
individuality of its twentieth- 
century owner has been reflected 
in a design created by a twentieth- 
century architect. 
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other, three dollars less, showing 


a .black background  stenciled 
with gilt arabesques, and the 


centre painted with a naive ver- 
sion of Ahasuerus extending his 
sceptre to the shrinking Esther. 


What I really craved, though, 
was a tortoise-shell snuffbox 
with a profiled lady sketched 


in shadowy monochromes upon 
the lid. She was only twelve dol- 
lars, but I am sure she was 


French, not Spanish, and it is 
these rarer national types that I 
am seeking for my collection. I 
may go back and get the pretty 
thing yet; she would slip so easily 
into my pocket, and my stern 
family could not justly object to 
such small outlays either of space 
or of cash. As for the trays, | 
could fit them in a seventeenth- 
century Aragonese chest, well 
carved and with a scalloped skirt, 
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Consult Your Architect About Stucco 


There are certain things about stucco that make it a most 
desirable exterior finish for the walls of a home. But before 
you use it, consult your architect, for the stucco on the 











walls of your home should be—and can be—as permanent 
as the walls themselves. Thesecret isin usin g portland cement 
stucco. This is most important to remember. 


Stucco offers a variety in both texture and color that will 
accord with almost any architectural motif. Should you 
plan to build a firesafe home, of concrete masonry units 
(pre-cast block or tile), portland cement stucco will bond 
perfectly with the masonry wall and become a permanent 
part of the wall. 


With portland cement stucco, replacement and mainte- 
nance costs are practically nothing. It resists temperature 
changes and moisture—a positive necessity. Of all stuccos, 
it is hardest when new, and becomes harder with age. 
Consult your architect, or an experienced plasterer. 


Particularly pleasing effects can be ob- 
tained with portland cement stucco. 
Notice the texture in the walls of this 
home—one of the many possibilities, 
with stucco. In colors, also, there is 
liberal choice, permitting full harmony 
with any architectural motif 


Illustrations to the right and above are 
of an attractive Winnetka, Illinois, 
home built by Wharton Clay. Exterior 
is portland cement stucco, combining 
the exceeding hardness and durability 
of portland cement with the wide 
variety of wall finishes that can be had 
with stucco. Zimmerman, Saxe & 
Zimmerman, Architects 


PORTLAND CEMENT Cssociation, 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 


Concrete for permanence and firesafety CHICAGO 
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An interesting installation in Clinton, 
Mass., Hutchins & French, Architects 


There.... 


Name 


that’s where to 
put the radiator! 


The vexing question of how to keep the radiators 
out of sight almost answers itself—when the radi- 
ators are Robras 20-20. They fit in the most con- 
venient place of all—in the wall. 

Instead of destroying the effect of fine windows, 
these out-of-sight, out-of-the-way radiators can be 
easily installed under the sills. In your home or 
apartment there is four inches of waste space (just 
the depth between the inner and outer walls) .. . all 
ready to receive the Robras 20-20 radiator. 

But why not let us tell you more about this 


interesting, compact. quick-heating radiator? Just 


send the coupon TeYA¥IE ER AT anes 
= = 2 ‘% & wu Ff we F 

d a ausn = EE Waa Pee A 

below—today. 5 S87 B32 87°43 2. 2a 


Address 
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Cotiector’s Luck 1N SPAIN 
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priced a hundred and ten pesetas 
(a little more than fifteen dollars), 
which I found in another shoplet 
on our way home from Santa 
Eulalia. 

| know all this sounds as if | 
were a shillyshallier of the worst 
description —that maddening 
sort of person who never gets 
round to buying anything till it is 
too late, and then makes her 
friends’ lives miserable by regrets. 
Well, if you think so you’re 
wrong: I’ve bought many odd- 
ments for very little money; they 
are so desirable that | want to 
keep every piece myself, and so 
cheap that if I lost them all to- 
morrow | should n’t be financially 
ruined. Moreover, | found them 
at the sort of place which is my 
soul’s delight, and which I was 
fearing did not exist in Barcelona. 
Here there seems to be no exact 
equivalent of the ‘Cally’ or the 
Marché aux Puces, a fact dis- 
couraging enough to daunt any 
collector, and I was just giving up 
hope when, in a search for the little 
deserted church of San Pablo del 
Campo, famous for having the 
smallest cloisters in all Spain, we 
stumbled on a crisscross of narrow 
streets, venders on the pavements, 
fishwives in between, selling a 
jumble of fruit and flowers and 
crabs and eels and buttons and 
pottery. Spaced here and there 
were a few shabby shops, nothing 
of interest in them, but at the last 
one an obliging woman volun- 
teered the information that the 
sefhiora might find what she wanted 
at El] Cantes, apparently a sort of 
street fair held every Wednesday 
and. Friday. So we hopped into a 
taxi, for, as yet, we are not suffi- 
ciently conversant with the city 
directions to depend upon tram- 
ways; besides, cabs are deliciously 
cheap, almost as inexpensive as 
they are in Paris, and if you takea 
David or an Allianza or a Barce- 
lona taxi there are no tips — those 
percentages so constantly perplex- 
ing to the foreigner. 

In itself the fair was a dis- 
appointment, — everything very 
modern, — but we persisted, and 
asked questions, and eventually 
Manuel Soler was our reward. | 
give you his full address so that 
you may go there the minute you 
have brushed the train dust out of 
your clothes; here it is — Calle 
Florida Blanca, Barraca 6. Ac- 
tually the barraca was just a series 
of little cubbyholes with dirt 
floors; a cortina, rather ragged, 
shut out most of the dazzling sun- 
shine and certainly all of the air, 
and behind its sheltering folds 
Sefiora Soler was busy washing 
snails for the approaching al- 
muerzo. They were very sudsy- 
looking things, and we stopped for 


a moment while she explained how 
she cooked them with peppers and 


leeks, and garlic, of course, before — 


we walked on through the corri- 


dors to bang our heads on the dis- — 
carded contraptions that menaced — 


every step. Such a wilderness 
there was to choose from! Sefior 
Soler lit a queer old brass lamp, 
and we peered into the gloom of 
armorios filled with gleaming 
metals and old faience, and pulled 
out trays and trivets and sturdy 
toasting forks. And for thirty 
pesetas—he made us a lump 
price—I bought two candle- 
sticks, a stenciled tray, a pierced 
lantern and a wrought-iron stand- 
ard, an incense burner, and three 
Phcebe lamps. The brass can- 


dlesticks are quite charmingly 


shaped, both with octagonal bases, 
while one has the small socket- 
hole which, in France, betokens 
the seventeenth century. I should 
place the incense burner a little 
later; really it looks like a tiny 
warming pan lacking the lid, 
though | think I won’t replace 
the missing wooden handle, but 
keep it just as it is for an ash tray. 
The lantern, pierced with a dou- 
ble row of holes and with lunettes 
above, is to hang over my kitchen 
sink, and the Phoebe lamps I 
bought not for any special use, 
but because they are very like the 
ones we are familiar with in New 
England, but which are usually 
too expensive to buy so lavishly. 


WAS disappointed not to find 

an impressive knocker for your 
most Spanish door, but all the 
really fine, massive pieces were 
reproductions. Sefior Soler is 
scrupulously honest, and _ tells 
you very frankly what is new, 
what old, in his amazing jumble. 
Indeed, I was so delighted with 
his rectitude and his antiquities 
that I told him | would recom- 
mend him to all my friends, a fact 
that seemed to impress him very 
little, for he announced with pride 
that not only did the Ford agents 
buy from him, but that the Amer- 
ican consul and his wife, ardent 
collectors, were his patrons. Nay, 
more, had they not, the very day 
béfore, brought with them Ad- 
miral L , who had been en- 
chanted with his wares, and en- 
thusiastically bought mas cobre 
(much copper). 

But ‘Patience, and shuffle the 
cards’; perhaps I shall find your 
pic-a-porte —the Catalan name 
for a ‘knocker’ — at Tarragona, 
where we go to-morrow for a few 
days. Then we’re coming back to 
Barcelona to pack, and for another 
visit to the exposition, and after- 
ward to Mallorca for a fortnight 
of quiet beauty before we begin the 
rapid race that is going to make 
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AM the natural pride f owning Gorham 
ES 


HERE is both pride and pleasure in owning 

Gorham sterling table silver. You weave a 

spell of beauty, well-being—even luxury about 

your table. For a very modest sum it is entirely 

possible to own this lovely and distinguished 

Gorham sterling which has been the choice of 
}the most discerning families for generations. 


A complete service for eight, 76 pieces, can be 
had for less than $218. The beautiful Etruscan 





A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR EIGHT 


MAY BE HAD AS LOW 


AS $218 









pattern illustrated below actually costs $234. 


The established jeweler in your city will be 
glad to show you a wide variety of exquisite 
Gorham patterns in table silver, as well as many 
beautiful hollow-ware pieces in harmonizing 
designs. A new book, charmingly illustrated, writ- 
ten by Lilian M. Gunn, well-known authority 
on the etiquette of entertainment, is now ready. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island Dept. H-5 


Please send “The Art of Table Setting,” 


for which I enclose 25¢. 
Name 


Address se 
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THE HOUSE 


‘THE 


~FIOUSE OF FINE HOUSEWARES’ 


RIGGinA 


Here's the secret of real French drip 


coffee. Boiling water poured through 
the coffee once captures all its rich, fresh 
flavor. Vitrified china, brown or green. 
1's cups $1.25 / 215 cups $1.75 
5 cups $2.75, 6 cups $3.75, 8 cups $4.75 


Keeps an abundant supply of ice cubes 
always ready for summer's extra de- 
mand. For cracked ice, too,—also 
picnic ice cream and ices. Steel case 
in mahogany enamel. “Pyrex” glass 


interior. Gallon capacity. Each $10.00 








A private merry-go-round, right on the 
table. No music, however—not even a 
squeak—as it quietly revolves to serve 
you the cream, sugar, jam, syrup, etc. 
Solid mahogany. Heavy glass top. 

19” diam. $16.50 23” diam. $21.00 


The bright, attractive plating on these 
mats is a real silver lining to prevent 
cloudy heat rings from marring your 
table when sparsely spread with warm 
weather lingerie. Round 6", per doz. $5. 
Oval 10, each $1. Oval 12", each $1.75 


For Languid Summer Days 


Even the everyday management of one’s household seems 
a task in warm weather, so we’ve culled from our brim- 
ming shelves of new ideas these few that hold promise of 
a real vacation from bothersome home routine. 


Saves muddling through a drawer when 
the pancakes demand a good turn. 
Quickly put up and has 2 heavy alumi- 
num mixing spoons, gravy ladle, pan- 
cake turner, batter mixer and bright, 
nickled rack. Complete $2.35 


It doesn’t scare the egg. but it does call 
your attention with a melodious caril- 
lon tinkle when the desired minutes of 
boiling have elapsed. A fine cultural in- 
fluence on your eggs to prevent their 


becoming “hard boiled”. $1.00 


TOOTSURE BATHMAT | FLOWER HOLDERS | 


Just a humble film of 


the downfall of the michty. To preserve 


s ap can cause 


one’s regal grandeur, even when the 


toga has been cast aside, we recom- 
mend this sanitary rubber mat with its 


patented vacuum grip. 24x16” $2.95 


Maybe the lilies of the field don’t need 
cl =, but any of the bright blooms 
zarden will feel all set up in 


n. Sa. C—perdoz. $1.20 
B—6" high. $2. D—+¥ "diam. $1.00 


Send check, money order, C. O. D. instructions, or charge account references. 
Delivery prepaid within 100 miles—to points beyond, charges collect. 


(Write for our folder B “SMART HOUSEW ARES”) 


Hammacher.Schlemmer 


145-147 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTHS ST. 


~ NEW YORK 


Near Lexington Avenue ~ Phone: VOLunteer 4700 
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John Gilpin’s ride look like mere 
ambling. 
TARRAGONA, July 11 

Whatever you. do, don’t miss 
Tarragona. It isn’t at all a tour- 
ist place — though this may be 
one of its charms—and | 
would n’t give it a high mark for 
antiquities, except the sort you 
can’t carry away with you, such 
as the Cyclopean walls or the great 
fortress-cathedral of Santa Tecla. 
It’s just a pleasant provincial city 
where Time saunters leisurely 
along. All its mighty days, when 
more than a million souls lived 
within its gates, are deep in the 
past: here Hadrian and Octavius 
and Galba had their royal palaces, 
and Pontius Pilate was pretor 
before he ruled Judza. But the 
town is far older than the Roman 
stones that have built its houses, 
for it dates back even to the misty, 
prehistoric days of the Iberians. 

From our windows we can 
watch the sea painting a blue 
streak across the horizon, and five 
minutes’ walk from the hotel, past 
Pilate’s Tower and the honey- 
colored walls of an old monastery, 
starred thick with brilliant morn- 
ing-glories, brings us to the Paseo 
de Pi y Margall, the celebrated 
Balcony of the Mediterranean, a 
wide palm-set avenue from whence 
we can look down upon the ruins 
of the ancient amphitheatre and 
the creamy curves of the bathing 
beach beyond. We walk here a 
good deal, for, to tell the truth, 
there is little else to do; Alicia is 
too tired for very strenuous sight- 
seeing, and so we are somewhat 
stationary, content with the sim- 
ple entertainment that every day 
brings. I think our highest mo- 
ment came when a young picador, 
as handsome as Valentino, and 
gay as a butterfly in his spangled 
suit and vivid pink stockings, 
brushed by us in the foyer! 


GAIN we are fortunate in our 
quarters; the Nacional, where 

we are stopping, is kept by some 
Americanos (the Spanish way of 
describing compatriots who have 
lived on the other side of the 
water), and they, with a back- 
ground of the Biltmore and the 
Palais d’Or, know how to make us 
very comfortable. Cocktails every 
night on the house — how does 
that impress you as hospitality? 
—dnd succulent regional dishes 
served with a local wine that is 
something like sherry. We don’t 
miss New England at all! We 
dine in a very military society, 
for Tarragona is a garrison town 
and all the officers seem to come 
here for lunch and dinner. After- 
ward Orde smokes cigarettes and 
chats with an old colonel from 
Almeria, who mops his forehead 


and curses out the heat, which, — 
thus far, we have n’t minded in 
the least. I’ve suffered far more 
in July at home; in fact, last night 
we slept under woolen blankets. 





UT I am not soidleas I appear; hi 

I have been antique-ing, and 
] bave found your knocker. Not 
at either of the Cathedral shops, 
for they are vastly expensive — 
one very paltry, the other describ- 
ing itself as keeping ‘ Antigiiedades 
Precios Muy Limitados.’ If the © 
proprietress had added the word © 
Caros (dear) she would have given 
a fuller information. Her wares 
were chiefly ecclesiastical, and 
there was only one thing I really 
wanted, a wrought-iron farrilla © 
(griddle), and that was so heavy, © 
both as to weight and as to ex- 
pense, that I left it behind with- 
out much grief. No, | bought your 
Pic-a-porte at a secondhand shop, 
a very grimy place filled with the 
discarded copper, brass, and iron 
that Tarragona goodwives had 
rid their houses of for generations 
past. Unfortunately our approach 
had been heralded by a young rela- 
tive, a waiter at a café we fre- 
quent, whom we had unwisely 
overtipped just because he was 
spry and willing and a very good- 
looking lad to boot. He must 
have hurried off to his aunt with 
the news that American million- 
aires were in town, for the prices 
she charged were certainly in ac- 
cordance with this theory. So we 
bargained, quite frankly, with the 
result that the knocker dropped 
from fifty to twenty-five pesetas, 
and she threw in as well a small 
brass bowl with bail handles of 
heavy iron. 

The pic-a-porte is a characteris- 
tic Catalan design; I saw a num- 
ber of serpent patterns in the 
Barcelona Museum, and yours 
shows a snake holding its tail in 
its mouth to form the knocker 
that beats upon the lion’s-head 
plate. I’d rather, of course, have 
had one like the gorgeous Renais- 
sance pair, gargoyles set against a 
firm yet delicate tracery of leaves 
and interlaced vines, that adorn 
the great portal of the Cathedral. 
Despite Havelock Ellis, Santa 
Tecla is, to me, incomparably 
more beautiful than Santa Eulalia. 
Built on the crest of a hill where 
first stood the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and next a Moorish 
mosque, the Cathedral, begun at 
the end of the twelfth century 
when Arab raids were still a con- 
stant menace, has the aspect of a 
fortress as well as a House of God; 
you can picture the militant arch- 
bishops girding on their swords 
and sallying forth to repel Moslem 
forays. The cloisters, however, 
are less massive in effect, gracious 
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For our illustrated 
booklet, address Sec- 
tion Q-6, Electric Re- 
frigeration Depart- 
ment of General Elec- 
tric Company, Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, O. 


OT a cent paid for service by a single owner. What a proof 
N that the refrigerator which costs you less to own is the 
General Electric! What a proof that the Monitor Top—that 
small round casing on every General Electric Refrigerator—is 
your unfailing safeguard against trouble, worry and expense. 
In the Monitor Top the entire mechanism, with a permanent 
oil supply, is sealed in steel, so that moisture, dirt, rust and 
trouble can never get inside. Operation cost is but a few cents a 
day. And not one owner has ever paid a cent for service. What 
a proof of General Electric economy! 

General Electric cabinets are all- 
steel. What a proof that they are 
built to wear! They are raised well 
above the floor on legs that allow 
ample space for sweeping under- 











Of the hundreds of thousands 


of owners of General Electric 
Refrigerators not one has paid 
a cent for service 


What a Proof 


What a Proof of 
Trouble-free Operation! 
Ina dramatic test to demonstrate the trouble- 
free operation of General Electric Refriger- 
ators, the entire mechanism was submerged 

in water—and it still ran on! 


What a Proof 
What a Proof of Durability! 


In General Electric Laboratories, tests were 
conducted to discover the durability of the 
doors, latches and hinges. The tests were 





stopped after a period equivalent to 30 years 
of wear! 


What a Proof 


What a Proof of Reliability! 


The General Electric automatic freezing con- 
trol was tested every \ minute for a period 
equivalent to 465 years. At the end of that 
time, it was still going strong! 


2 


Aw 


neath. All corners inside the cabinets are rounded, for easy 
cleaning. And a world of extra food storage space is in these 
glistening white cabinets. What a proof of General Electric 
convenience! You'll find General Electric Refrigerators quiet 
—incredibly quiet—the day you buy, and always. What a proof 
of General Electric superiority! 

Prices start as low as $205 at the factory—and most people 
buy on our easy time payment plan. What a proof that any 
family now can own a General Electric! 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday Evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 
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Fantom-—the Recessed Radiator 
Conspicuous by its Inconspicuousness! 


This modern radiator conserves health...con- It warms the lower part of the room in the “living 
serves space ...and conserves the harmony of zone’ with sun-like, radiant heat, as well as the 
the finest interior decorative plans. upper ‘living zone,” maintaining a more uniform 
temperature and effecting a real saving in fuel. 
Recessed conveniently into the wall, it becomes 
h MERICAN DEAL an integral part of the room, and a countless |t is out of the way...space saving...inconspicu- 
ABB A BAN 
3 d 


Bw 8 


py REMAN A asset to its comfort; for its flat surface radiates US in appearance... conspicuous by its service. 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 





pure, life-giving, radiant heat just like that from ip cantbeu painted fo harmonize perteety avin 


the sun, while a gentle curtain of warmed air any interior decorative scheme. 


rises through the grille work at the top carrying 
warmth to every nook and corner of the room. The FANTOM is the model your Architect 
would choose for himself, and he will welcome 
FANTOM by name as well as by nature... your suggestion to use this type of radiation that 
a radiator of high efficiency and low visibility furnishes perfect heat, saves room, and contributes 
...and offering the following advantages: to the beauty of home. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40 West 40th Street, New York 
“ SHOWROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Ideal” Redflash Boiler s 
ompletely equipped, automat- DIVISION OF 


ically regulated, insulated and 


jacketed. For all fuels AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
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Is the bathroom the least 


erirceive 6rooMm 


Nolongeris it the fashion to neglect the possibilities 
of the bathroom as a beautiful interior. Architects 
and interior decorators are giving it quite as much 
consideration as the other rooms. Home ownersare 
replacing the old plumbing fixtures and refurnishing 
the bathroom to make it a worthy part of the home. 


The inspiration for this new trend in bathroom 
furnishing came from the finer forms and beauti- 
ful colors created for plumbing fixtures by 
“Standard” designers. The new “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixture designs reveal new beauty in the 
simplicity of their lines and the perfect balance 
of their proportions. 


When you are planning to remodel or refurnish 
your bathroom you are invited to visit a 


in your homee 


“Standard” Showroom to see these new designs 
in all the new and exclusive “Standard” colors: 
Ming Green, T'ang Red, Clair de Lune Blue, lonian 
Black, lvoire de Medici, Rose du Barry, Orchid of 
Vincennes, St. Porchaire Brown and Royal Copen- 
hagen Blue as well as white. 


To suggest the possibilities of the bathroom as 
a modern interior, the Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company has published the book “Color 
and Style in Bathroom Furnishing and Decoration.” 
It illustrates interesting arrangements of plumbing 
fixtures in bathrooms that are original both in de- 
sign and color harmony. A copy of this book and, 
if desired, the details of an easy financing plan, 
will be sent to you on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


106 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


18 East 45th Street, New York 


SHOWROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DIVISION OF 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


“Standard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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Twin outlets are rec- 
ommended for twice 


the convenience. 





A General Electric 
Utility Fan serves a 
double purpose. 








MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT ‘ 


You, too, can make your kitchen 


modern... by rewiring it 


Do you long for a kitchen that’s bright 
and “easy to work in”? You can have it 
in your present home. All you have to 
do is rewire the old one the General 
Electric way. 


You'll be delighted with the new cheeri- 
ness that good lighting and fan-freshened 
air bring. Plenty of outlets will provide 
convenient places to attach toaster, per- 
colator, dish washer and all- the little 
motor-driven labor savers you need! 
Switches will be within easy reach. 


Guesswork doesn’t plan wiring 
like this. But the G-E Wiring 
Sy stem does. It enables you to 
enjoy in every room, all the home 


WIRING 











GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ° 


comfort, beauty and convenience that 
electricity offers. For the old house or 
the new, say to your electrical COMETACLON: 
“Put in a G-E Wi iring System.’ 


You will get wiring materials of highest 
quality . . . protection against repair bills 
down through the years. And the General 
Electric name will add value to your 


propert Ye 


We’ ll be glad to send you our dese riptive 
boolians ‘The Story of Comfort.” 
Write Section G-906. 

* x * 
Join us in the General Electric Hour, 


broadcast every Saturday evening on a 
nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


- GENERAL @ELECTRIC 


SYS TER 


Every door should 
have a switch acces- 
sible to it, 





A General Electric 
Fan keeps the air 
cool and fresh, 





An Electric Percola- 
tor brings good 
cheer to the break- 
fast table, 





BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 























RUNGE 
Cotiector’s Luck InN SPAIN 
(Continued from page 784) 
and stately, with a lovely inner dral, cool cervegas drunk in a 


garden, and | know you will want 
to linger as we did in the dappled 
sunshine, and trace the symbolism 
of the curiously wrought capitals. 
Like most tourists we paused 
longest over the Procesion de los 
Ratos; I wonder if, as the guide- 
book suggests, it is a fable in stone 
relating the struggle between 
sovereign.and vassal. 

Yes, there are plenty of innocent 
diversions within the limits of 
Tarragona itself: the stretching 
view from the windy, high Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, the Moorish 
arches set in the walls of the old 
houses clustered about the Cathe- 


pavilion built out over the water, 
the always lovely Balcony of the 
Mediterranean, and fat, heavenly 
cocoanut cakes we buy at a pastry 
shop that bears the somewhat 
pretentious name of La Sarah 
Bernhardt. I am almost sorry we 
have to go back to Barcelona. 
3ut we do, and again | must pack 
— immediately. One consolation 
— I feel that there is good luck 
still in store for me at Barraca 6, 
and, if there ts, I’ll try to add an- 
other little line before we set sail 
for the Hesperides. 
Always affectionately yours, 
ALICE 


GEOMETRIC Hookep Rucs 


(Continued from page 751) 


squares. One of the desired varia- 
tions of this design is the ‘Boston 
Pavement,’ sometimes called also 
the ‘Sidewalks of New York.’ 
Usually the broken diamond shape 
which forms the basic motif is 
done in black, thus sharply divid- 
ing the design into central field and 
four corners. 

The chain or cable pattern is 
often seen as a border about flora] 
hooked rugs, but has a well-justi- 
fied existence of its own, especially 
when used on long narrow runners 
or stair carpets. Here two strands 
of a cable cross and recross as in 
the cable-pattern knitting done 
by our own grandmothers. 

Patchwork designs, sometimes 
called kaleidoscopic or, less ro- 
mantically, crazy patterns, are 
simply a collection of patches of 
any shape superimposed at ran- 
dom. For some strange reason 
these patterns seem always to be 
vividly colored, and to have no 
tonality whatever. Like the bril- 
liant block patterns, however, 
they have plenty of ‘go’ and make 
themselves the life of the party in 
bold, modern interiors. 

Diamond and stars are seen in 
endless variety, the stars 
pecially having a peculiar and 
compelling fascination. At times 
five-pointed stars are set symmet- 
rically on a dark ground, as in the 
American flag; in other designs 
the star motif is so enlarged and 
elaborated that a single compli- 
cated stellar form will cover the 
rug completely. These great stars 
suggest the elaborate cutting of a 
gigantic diamond. 

Shell motifs in their infinite 
variations form an important and 
large group. The simple shell 
motif, which is an extended half- 
circle, is elaborated in numerous 


es- 


ways. In its most simple form the 
shells are set in rows, the lines 
superimposed on one another, the 
second line beginning between the 
interstices of the first. Sometimes 
the shells now appearing as little 
horseshoes have the apex of their 
arcs meeting, which gives an alto- 
gether new effect. Like the log- 
cabin pattern the shells in all 
their forms give a marvelous 
opportunity for color. Old floral 
hooked rugs themselves are not 
more beautiful than the finest 
shell patterns, wherein nuances 
and changes as subtle and un- 
earthly as the colors of a Cézanne 
still life captivate the eye. As in 
all really fine geometrics, the 
coloring may not be seen in a 
glance or many glances, but re- 
mains half hidden to be appre- 
ciated over a period of years. 
After long possession and con- 
templation small shells will peep 
out to delight us, showing colors 


which have all the charm of 
novelty. 
Saucer patterns are simply 


circles superimposed, or at times 
in rows with the interstices 
dark and the circles 
worked in rings around a central 
eye to give the effect of a pea- 
They were created by 
the simple method of drawing 
around a plate and, perhaps be- 
this mechanical 
help to the art of designing, were 
very popular. They were fre- 
quently combined with floral mo- 
tifs—which brings us to the floral 
geometrics andoriginal geometrics. 


set 


colored 


cock’s tail. 


cause of easy 


Both these classes of rugs are as 
various as the designers who pro- 
duced them, and evade even gen- 
Diamonds were 

and 


eral classification. 


used to space ofl define a 


floral spray; large lozenge shapes 
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GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 


Good Hardware 


never betrays its 


maker-or its owner 





¢ Shown above is a Corbin rim lock with drop ring—Somerset design 


P. & F. CORBIN “88° NEW BRITAIN, CONN,., U.S.A. 


The American Hardware Corporation, 


CHICAGO 


Successor 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of the world’s most complete line of builders’ hardware 
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HE oddly shaped Si-wel-clo saddle 

seat and bow! fulfills a vital mission. 
The purpose of each curve and dip is not merely one of 
grace and beauty. They aim to place organs and muscles 
in a free and natural position—stimulating them to 
complete action. 


Doctors give full credit to the Improved Quiet Si-wel-clo 
for aiding them in their battle against constipation. The 
very comfort of the saddle seat minimizes the unhygienic 
tendency, especially noticeable in children, to grudge 
suflicient time for proper elimination. 


While the term “quiet” is comparative, we may safely use 
the word in connection with the operation of the Si-wel-clo. 
No gushing, gurgling noises will resound throughout the 
house to annoy you and embarrass your guests. And with 
the Si-wel-clo’s desirable attribute of quietness comes the 
life-long beauty of all-clay and a mechanical excellence of 
fittings which obyiate the frequent visits of the plumber. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We make but one 
grade of ware—the best that can be produced— 
and sellit at reasonable prices. We sellno 
seconds or culls. Our ware is guaranteed 
to be equalin quality and durability to any 
sanitary ware made in the world. The 
Te-pe-co trade mark is found on all goods 
manufactured by us and is your guarantee 
that you have received that for which you 
have paid. 
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THE TRENTON POTTERIES 
COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
National Exhibit Rooms 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
Entrance on 41st Street 
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Sales Offices in 
Philadelphia, Boston and San Francisco | 
| 


Export Office: 115 Broad St., New York City | 





Geometric Hooxep Rucs 
(Continued from page 785) 


drawn, was a very popular design 


were often filled alternately with a 
floral motif and conventional 
figure. Very large hooked rugs 
were more often arranged with 
some arithmetical basis than as 
pure floral, wherein the bouquet 
motif stands alone and unsupport- 
ed, as in a Flemish flower painting. 

Floral geometric rugs are most 
important in any consideration of 
our sole American folk art, and 
many of our most distinguished 
collectors have shown a marked 
preference for them. 

Of original geometrics it can 
only be said that these form a 
group wherein the various divi- 
sions mentioned above interplay, 
or where the forms are completely 
original and unique. In selecting 
among these, the eye is the only 
guide — the color should follow a 
definite plan and be keyed cor- 
rectly throughout, for these origi- 
nal compositions, except in the 
rarest cases, are spoiled by vivid 
or gaudy color schemes. 

Certain types which we have 
mentioned are peculiarly suitable 
to various periods. As has al- 
ready been stated, the tilelike 
effects are much at home in 
Southern or Western interiors in 
the Spanish manner. These rugs 
are also very well placed in peas- 
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The owner of this Wisconsin residence 
haditequipped with the best plumbing 


; ! Send 10c for our plan book No. 
fixtures—‘TE-PE-CO” in other words i 


V-3 “Bathrooms of Character.” 





CHATs ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 775) 


THE ‘SAUCER’ PATTERN, perhaps because it could be so easily 











those sold to-day were made earlier 
than the ’7os or ’80s. One has been 
found bearing a portrait of William J. 
Bryan, made probably as a souvenir for 
one.of his many political campaigns. 
Since I can remember each of these 
quite clearly, I hesitate to call the 
ware which commemorated them ‘an- 
tique.’ Nevertheless it is becoming 
sufficiently rare to make getting to- 
gether a set of twelve plates all alike 
difficult enough to be interesting. 

If you enjoy collecting per se, 
or if you would like to introduce a 
dash of modern into your dining-room, 
I recommend these old plates as a 






























ant interiors — amid French pro- 
vincial, Swedish, or Russian furni- 
ture. 

The floral geometrics are alto- 
gether right in Georgian or late 
Colonial surroundings, recalling 
as they do the exquisite needle- 
work rugs of eighteenth-century 
England. These gorgeous rugs 
without question inspired most of 
the floral American hooked rugs, 
and it should not be forgotten 
that the first settlers in this 
country had probably never seen 
an Oriental rug in use, whether 
they came from France, England, 
or Spain. 

The most daring of our early 
straight-line rugs will dominate 
a modern interior, teaching it a 
lesson in sophistication, but the 
subtle color change which appears 
in the boldest designs distinguishes 
these old floor coverings from 
tawdry modern creations. 

In American farmhouse inter- 
iors, naturally all types of hooked 
rugs are correct, since they are 
indigenous. 

We realize with proper pride 
that the artistic conception of our 
foremothers is still as beautiful, 
even as modern and sophisticated, 
as anything which |’art moderne, 
either here or abroad, can offer us. 





source of entertainment during a 
summer spent in the country, where 
you might be able to pick up the 
beginnings of a really good collection 
at very little cost. Of course they sold 
originally for a song. Many of them | 
were given away as prizes at country 
stores or county fairs a few years ago, 
and were then carried home, I have 
an idea, and hung on the walls with 
ribbons run through them! Other 
times, other ways! You will be sur-_ |} 
prised to find how effective a few of 
them may be when used in combina- 
tion with your cream-colored china or |} 
colored ware. 
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Residence, Detrott, Michigan. John W. Case, Architect 
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SEONECONEVER LOSES ITS BEAU TY 


And now new methods of use reduce cost to only 57 or 6% more 


NE of the oldest of building mate- 

rials, stone has in recent years been 
used chiefly for the finer-type residence 
because of cost. But now beautiful Indi- 
ana Limestone is being prepared in a 
standardized way which enables you to 
build of it for only 5% to 6% more than 
if other material were used. 


We call Indiana Limestone prepared 
this new way “ILCO Riplstone.” The 
stone is sawed into strips at the quarries ; 
then on the building site it is broken to 
lengths and laid up in the wall like brick. 


A wall surface of unusual beauty is 
assured if you buila the ILCO way. The 
exterior built of this fine-grained, light- 
colored natural stone rarely needs atten- 
tion; it is an economy in the long run. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY =. 


than if other materials are used 





Detail, residence, Greenvale, Long Island. Roger 

Bullard, Architect. One of the principal charms of 

natural stone construction is tts permanence. The 

building constructed of Indiana Limestone becomes 
more beautiful with age 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


ILCO Riplstone is carefully selected as 
to color, texture, sizes, so that the wall 
built of it harmonizes with your archi- 
tect’s design. You will find ILCO Ripl- 
stone far more satisfactory than local 
stone and probably less expensive. 

Let us send you literature describing 
and picturing this new use of nature’s 
finest building material. Simply sign, 
clip and mail the coupon. 
Shee Ee 
Box 1651, Service Bureau, 

Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 


Please send booklet and other information 
regarding ICO Riplstone. 
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Executive Offices: ‘Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Colonial Sidewalls for Colonial — 


aE 


Homes ee3 


B= COLONIAL SIDE- 
WALLS, WEATHER BEST 
Stained Shingles, in differ- 
ent lengthsand butt thick- 
ness, are furnished in 
many shades of Gray and 
in a special Colonial White 
and Ivory to give any 
desired effect. The 24-in. 
length, for example, per- 
mits exposure up to 11% 
inches 





On this home in Cincinnati, Ohio, Architect Ward Franklin helped the proportions of | 
its Colonial design with WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles in 24-in. Colonial White on 
Sidewalls. A wonderful contrast was realized in the use of WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles, 
stained Black, on the Roof. 


Send coupon for Sample Color Chart and Portfolio of full-color Photogravures showing 
actual color combinations of WEATHERBEST Homes. Enclose 10c (stamps or coin) to 
cover postage and handling. WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 951 Island St., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Plants — North Tonawanda — Cleveland — St. Paul. Distrib- 
uting Warehouses in Leading Centers. 





WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc 
951 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

0 Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for post- 
age and handling. Please send Sample 
Color Chart and Portfolio of Photograv 
we showing WEATHERBEST Homes in full 
color. 


0) I may modernize an old house. Send book 
on Modernizing and Reshingling, and 
pamphlet of Prize-winning homes in the 
1929 WEATHERBEST Home Modernizing 
Contest. 
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Clorence E. Day, Architect 
Thomas H. Hewlett, Associate 


Residence of W.E 
Orion, Michigan 


fil Stone Homes at Moderate Cost 


With its soft, radiant beauty, Briar Hill Golden Tone 
Ashlar Wall Facing harmoniously blends colorful 
distinction with permanent individuality and charm. 
Its rare, natural color combinations and a diversity 
of fine surface textures offer an exceptional opportu- 
nity for original design. Reduced production costs 
make this unique Ashlar available even for moderate- 
priced residences without penalizing the building 
budget. 






An interesting FREE illustrated booklet of Briar 
Hill natural stone homes awaits your request... 
It contains valuable information for the prospective 
home builder and a full-color reproduction of this 
famous sandstone. No cost or obligation—just ask 
— for Bulletin HJ. 


THE BRIAR HILL STONE COMPANY 
GLENMONT, OHIO 


BEAUTIFUL 


DomeEsTIc REFRIGERATION 


(Continued from page 763) 


but don’t buy his box unless you 
can satisfy yourself that the air 
space is really dead. 


ECENT tests by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufactur- 

ers Association point to the im- 
portance of proper painting. These 
tests establish the fact that unless 
protected by a _ moisture-proof 
coating, metal may rust inside 
where it cannot be seen, and wood 


Doors should be substantial 
and fitted with good hardware and 
provided with good gaskets, which 
serve the same purpose as the 
rubber washer of the fruit jar — 
preventing inleakage of air with 
its burden of heat and moisture. 

There are two principal types 
of mechanical refrigeration — the 
compression type and the ab- 
sorption type. They are similar 
in principle in that they usually 





THAT ALUMINUM PAINT 75 am effective 
protection against the harmful effects of con- 
densed moisture was revealed by this cork- 
insulated refrigerator of wood, finished with 
two coats of aluminum paint and two coats 
of white enamel. It was subjected to a drastic 
five weeks’ test of temperature and humidity 


with little effect 


walls and even the insulation 
itself will absorb considerable 
moisture from condensation. This 
causes doors to warp and bulge, 
glued joints to break down, and 
other forms of deterioration. 

Aluminum paint over the wood 
walls was found to be excellent in 
keeping moisture out of the wood. 
Of three boxes tested intensively 
over a period of five weeks, that 
with two coats of aluminum 
paint under the finish showed 
little deterioration as compared 
with the boxes which depended 
upon the usual varnish coatings 
without the aluminum base. 

In case one has a box which has 
been adversely affected by ab- 
sorbed moisture, much improve- 
ment will result from painting 
with aluminum after the box has 
had time to dry out, and then 
finishing with such paint or var- 
nish as desired. Doors and waste 
pipe — if there is one; it is omit- 
ted from many mechanical re- 
frigerators — are the most vul- 
nerable points and should be given 
special attention. 


take advantage of what is called 
the ‘latent heat of vaporization.’ 

The fact that a liquid absorbs 
a considerable amount of heat 
when it evaporates is strikingly 
illustrated by the cooling sensa- 
tion which accompanies the evapo- 
ration of ether or alcohol if one 
wets his finger with it. In fact, 
under favorable conditions a high- 
ly volatile substance such as 
liquid carbon dioxide may be 
made to evaporate so rapidly as 
to freeze itself. 

Refrigerators of both types 
arrange for the evaporation of 
refrigerants, as they are called, — 
notably sulphur dioxide or am- 
monia,—and are so designed 
that this takes place in a suitable 
mechanism within the cooling 
chamber of the box. As evapora- 
tion proceeds, heat is absorbed 
from the air which is circulating 
within the box, thus chilling the 
interior. 

Obviously the function of in- 
sulation is important in preventing 
heat from entering the box; other- 
wise the machine would be operat- 

















ENTRANCE TO THE HOME Wee William E. Hirt, at Erie, Penn. Brick 
as well as wood homes are made more beautiful by painting with Outside Barreled Sunlight. 
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Fine Homes Everywhere 
made more beautiful with 
this Modern Paint 


NEVITABLY they attract and hold your 

attention . . . Homes of real distinction. In- 
tensely white, richly lustrous, they stand out 
among their neighbors. Painting with Out- 
side Barreled Sunlight has given them new 
personality . . . new charm. 


Owners are delighted. Never before have 
they seen such beautiful whiteness. Painters, 
too, are enthusiastic. Not only does Outside 
Barreled Sunlight enable them to do a more 
satisfactory job, but the result often brings 
unsolicited orders. 


Outside Barreled Sunlight is made by an 
adaptation of the exclusive Rice Process 


which perfected Interior Barreled Sunlight, 
the famous paint enamel used on walls and 
woodwork of thousands of fine homes. 


Outside Barreled Sunlight costs a few 
cents more per gallon than “just paint,” but 
the difference is amply justified by lasting 
beauty and durability. 


Send today for a free booklet, “The 


Whitest White House in Town.” 

U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 24-H Dudley 
Street, Providence, R.I. Branches: NewYork, 
Chicago, San Francisco. Distributors in 
principal cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. P. 


Fuller & Co.) Retail dealers everywhere. 


OuTSIDE 


Barreled 


Sunlight 


Pat. Off 
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The sparkling new whiteness of Judge Hirt’s home 
has caused much enthusiastic comment 
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fF BARRELED SUNLIGHT ave sold 
5-callon buckets, and large drums. 
Extremely easy to tint any desired shade with oil 


BOTH FORMS O 
in cans of all sizes, 


colors. Quantities of 5 gallons or over tinted to order 
at the factory, u tthout extra charge. 


U S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
24-H Dudley Street, Providence, R. I 


Gentlemen: Please send me 


Your booklet ''The Whitest White House in Town’’ 


Information on [nterior Barreled Sunlight 


Name 


Street— 


City— = 


Send free can of Outside Barreled Sunlight to my painter. 
His name and address are given in margin below. 
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COO OT 


Blameless Heat 


Is There 
Such a Thing? 


Yes, there 





eight wrote letters about it. Not 
letters to us. But to each other. 
Each contains convincing expe- 
iences and trouble saving sug- 
gestions. 





Four of the eight had old 
homes in which they put new 
heating systems. The other four 
had new homes recently built by 
them. 


All of them put plenty of 
blame on heats that never were, 
er can be, blameless. And in 
n, gave merited praise backed 

y ample reasons, for the 
Burnham Blameless Heat. 


Looks like you will find in 
those letters, some trouble sav- 
ing and money saving help 
hints. Not to mention at all, the 
added heat contentments you 
can make sure of. The eight 
letters are all in the booklet 
called, ““Letters To and Fro.” 
If you would have the content- 
ments of a blameless heat, send 
for it. 


COR RATION 


IRVINGTON. NEW YORK 
in all prmectpal cities 


d States end Canada 
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ing most of the time, like a pump 
in a leaky boat. 

NFORTUNATELY there 

prevails a foolish impression 
that mechanical refrigeration is 
dangerous because of the poison- 
ous nature of the refrigerants. 
It is argued that some of them 
poison, some asphixiate, while 
others burn the that, 
should the system spring a leak, 
it is well to make a hasty exit, as 
there is no time then to investi- 
gate the cause that may set one 
on the route to eternity. 

It is true that exposure to 
almost any of the more common 
refrigerants may well be fatal, 
but the highly obnoxious odor of 
sulphur dioxide will reveal even 
the slightest leak, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons why 
it has been so widely adopted for 
domestic refrigeration. Further- 
more the records fail to reveal a 
single instance of fatal poisoning 
from sulphur dioxide as used in 
household refrigeration. There 
seems therefore little excuse for 
the least apprehension. 


tissues; 


ITH the compression type 

of refrigeration the re- 
frigerant passes through a repeat- 
ing cycle within a closed and often 
sealed system, and in ordinary 
practice never needs replacement. 
First it is delivered to the cooling 
chamber in liquid form, usually 
under high pressure and at a 
temperature approximating that 
of the room. Here the pressure 
is released through a_ properly 
designed mechanism, and the 
liquid evaporates quickly and ex- 
pands to a gas within coils which 
are designed for the purpose. 
This sudden evaporation and ex- 
pansion require the absorption 
of much heat, which can come 
only from the air that is circulat- 
ing about the coils. Thus the air 
within the box is chilled and kept 
in circulation. 

A pump, usually operated by 
electricity, removes the expanded 
gas from the coils after it has ab- 
sorbed as much of the heat as 
from the box. In the 
process, the pump also compresses 
the gas, after which it is cooled by 
passing through water-cooled or 
air-cooled coils till it liquifies. 
It is then in condition to be re- 
admitted to the cooling chamber 
f In this way the 
heat which the expanded gas with- 
draws from the box is squeezed 
it as water out of a sponge. 
hole busi utomatic, 

turned on and 
* controlled ther- 


mostats. 35oO it 1S that one may 
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This repeating cycle is main- 
tained by electric power delivered 
to the compressor. 


ITH the absorption type 

it is also power which 
maintains the cycle, but this 
power is usually supplied as heat 
energy from a gas flame or an 
electric coil, or in some cases 
from a kerosene flame. 

]t has been found that certain 
substances have a powerful af- 
finity for certain gases; for ex- 
ample, water will dissolve five 
hundred times its volume of 
ammonia gas, sucking it up, as 
it were, as a sponge does water. 
By heating such a solution the 
ammonia can be driven off, cooled 
by passing through coils sur- 
rounded by water or air, and thus 
condensed to a liquid and led into 
the refrigerator. Here it is per- 
mitted to evaporate, much as in 
the compressor type, and in so 
doing produces a low tempera- 
ture. After the evaporated gas 
has had time to absorb heat 
from, and thus chill the air in, 
the box, it is sucked out by its 
affinity for the absorbent. Thus 
the latter performs much the same 
function as the pump in the com- 
pressor machine. 

After the evaporation is com- 
plete and the refrigerant has 
been reabsorbed, the cycle starts 
again at the instance of some 
automatic control —usually a 
thermostat — which turns on the 
burner or electric coil. 

In answer to the almost in- 
evitable question which we feel 
sure you will ask, as to which make 
or type is best, we can only say 
that as there are something like 
two hundred and fifty makes in 
the United States alone, this is 
much like asking which is the best 
automobile. However, there are 
several points that one should 
consider in deciding on a box: — 

1. Standing of manufacturer. 
Is he likely to remain in business? 
If not, one cannot expect much 
service when it comes to replace- 
ment of worn or defective parts. 

2. Standing of local agent. Is 
he equipped to service the ma- 
chine properly? Has he estab- 
lished a satisfactry record for 
service? The standing of the 
local dealer is more important in 
the case of a refrigerator than in 
that of the automobile, for, if the 
make of the latter be standard, 
almost anyone can service it. 

3. Record of the machine. 
the man who owns one.’ 
several who have owned them’ is 
a better rule. Ascertain if the 
machine has proved satisfactory 
in actual service conditions. Has 
it proved economical to operate? 
Information as to actual ex- 
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Ask 





“so convenient 
—the built-in Dish Pan” 


A commodious, round com- 
partment, 151% inches in diame- 
ter by 814 inches deep — self 
draining — built into the sink — 
permanent! No unwieldy dish 
pan to scour and store. And on 
one side, a rectangular compart- 
ment with special wire drain 
basket for racking and sterilizing 
dishes — on the other, a large 
drainboard. The ‘““EBCO” has 
all the advantages of an ordinary 
sink plus the exclusive ‘‘EBCO” 
utility features. 


‘EBCO | 
DISHVASHING 


SINK 








A SIZE AND STYLE FOR ANY 
KITCHEN AND KITCHENETTE 


The “EBCO” is obtainable in 
the 60-inch length with drain- 
board and 42-inch without drain- 
board — both sizes furnished 
with wall hangers or pedestal 
legs and with right or left side 
washing compartment. A flat 
rim type for tiled-in kitchens or 
kitchen cabinets with two com= 
partments is furnished in 3914- 
and 30-inch lengths — other di- 
mensions in proportion. Ask 
your plumber to show you the 
‘“EBCO”, or write us for special 
literature. 


. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
403-5 W. Town Street 7% 7 7 


Send Complete Information 
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WHY SPEND FIVE MONTHS BUILDING 


WHEN Two WEEKS IS QUITE ENOUGH? 








MmeOU SCAN PRECT A REALLY 


DAYS, 


GONSI DER Ay HODGSON 


ALERACTIIVE SUMMER HOME IN A FEW 
WiGEOuUL LHE USUAL CONFUSION, FUSS AND ADO’ OF BUILDING. 
HOWSE~-FOR YOUR FAVORITE, VACATION 


SPOT 





Tue acruan pHotocrapa 
yelow shows one of the hundreds of 
dodgson Houses now in use. Many 
te standing today after two decades, 
anshaken by the most strenuous 
weather. Their owners have found them 


| ; 
comfortable at all times, and charming 









mn appearance. The simple harmony and 
zood taste of the architecture, blending 
with rugged landscape or leafy back- 
pround, appeals even to people who 
ould afford any kind of home. 

| These owners have chosen a floor-plan 
from the Hodgson booklet. We have 
built their homes in sections, shipped 
them all ready to erect. They have either 
erected the houses themselves, aided by 
a little local labor, or have asked us to 
send a construction foreman to supervise 
all details of erecting and finishing. In 


either case, only a few days were needed 





o B 


OPEN PORCH 


BED ROOM 





Tus Is THE FLOOR-PLAN of the Hodgson House shown 
here. Our booklet also pictures and prices furnishings 
and lawn and garden equipment—bird houses, dog 
kennels, arbors, picket fences, poultry-houses, etc. 





before the house was finished and they 
were ready to move in. 

The sections are held tightly together 
by heavy key bolts. Selected weather- 
proof cedar and Douglas fir are used in 
construction. Walls, floors and roof are 
insulated with Celotex. At any time a 
Hodgson House can be quickly enlarged, 
without spoiling the plan. 

Send today for our free illustrated 
book J. It gives you a wide choice of 
pictures, plans and prices. Also shows 
furnishings and lawn and garden equip- 
ment—bird houses, dog kennels, arbors, 
poultry-houses, etc. 

Write to E. F. Hodgson Co:, 1108 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., or 
6 East 39th Street, New York City. 
Florida branch at Bradenton. 


HODGSON Fouses 
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HE DEVONSHIRE” 


Old English 
Oak Group 


CHARLOTTE 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 
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perience of owners with it is of 
much more importance than me- 
chanical details of which only 
the expert can judge, and which 
are often stressed far beyond 
their importance. 

ie Voltage and current. De- 
termine whether alternating or 
direct current is required, and 
see if this conforms to that avail- 
able in your locality. Usually 
the dealer will see to this for you, 
but it is well to ask. 


5. Construction and insulation. 
The importance of adequate insu- 
lation cannot be overemphasized. 

6. If you have neither gas nor 
electricity, or if it is not adaptable, 
—and this is often the case at 


the summer home or in the coun-” 


try, —do not feel that you can- 
not have a mechanical refrigera- 
tor, for you may generate your 
own gas, or buy it in cans, or 
you may use an outfit that is 
opérated with kerosene. 
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‘Eighty,’ said the farmer. And 
here we saw our butter-and-egg 
man whtsnen to our coe and 
start in our direction. He reached 
us just as Lucinda had raised the 
bid to ninety. 

‘Be you a-biddin’ for the milkin’ 
’ he said in a stage whisper, 
“or be you a-biddin’ for the pails?’ 

‘The stools,’ Lucinda whispered 
under cover of the brisk sales talk 
of our excellent auctioneer. 

“|. jedged said our -friend. 
‘Sam Bundy’s biddin’ for the 
pails. He says if you'll let him 
have the hull lot for a dollar 
he’ll give you the stools for 
fifty cents.” And so we came 
honestly by three ‘ellum’ milking 
stools, on two of which we perched 
and the third of which we offered 
to an old lady who stood near by. 

As the auction went on, it was 
plain to be seen why no luxurious 
dealers in antiquities were there. 
The city cousins had winnowed 
a too well. Our spirits were very 
low, but we tried to follow the 
ao advice given by that most 
charming of all confidential col- 
lectors, Mrs. Alice Van Leer 
Carrick. ‘Never,’ says Mrs. Car- 
rick wisely, ‘offend the ar eee: 
He is a sensitive soul, full of the 
pride of his profession, a if you 
irritate him, by some subtle 
psychological process he will make 
the crowd go on bidding.’ This is 
sage analysis, and a tip on good 
manners as well. Nothing irritates 
a talented auctioneer more quickly 
than an outsider who affects a 
sophistica ted a jifference to his 
yuld not act bored. 
one laugh patron- 
if from another 
iscerning apprecia- 
soos wins his 

neer was an 
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calling; Lucinda 

nsiv a ; and he 

eventually rewarded her with 
two treasures, as will be seen. 
Treasures, that is, from Hewlett’s 


Late in the afternoon some 
dusty things were being brought 
down from a storage corner in the 
loft of the old hay barn, and 
among them was the first bit of 
furniture that could possibly 
have been made for the diminu- 
tive aunt: a little flight of steps 
by which she must have climbed 
to get things that were just 
beyond her reach. Covered with 
the dust of years and years, but 
solid as hard wood honestly put 
together must always be, those 
little steps with deep treads 
exquisitely spaced were master- 
fully made. Lucinda and | saw in 
a flash how Hewlett, in the grand 
manner, would love to climb that 
fairy flight to bed. 

With just enough of a pause 
not to seem too eager, Lucinda 
began to bid. And the auctioneer, 
with an understanding glance, 
let the steps go to her without 
enlarging unduly on their history 
and uses to the crowd. 

Our repairer of old furniture 
took this purchase of Lucinda’s to 
the truck, along with some win- 
nings of his own; and while she 
was gone with him | placed the 
first authentic auction bid of 
my life. If you have never lifted 
up your voice at a country auc- 
tion, and if you expect that you 
may do so at some time, I can 
tell you how it feels. It feels as if 
you had been watching a play 
in a theatre, and had suddenly 
decided to interpolate an im- 
promptu line yourself. You can 
hardly believe your ears when you 
hear your own first bid emerging 
from your lips into the open air. 
The thing that | made my bid 
for was a cookie cutter. It was 
jumbled in with an ‘odd lot’ of 
what an experie enced auction at- 
tender in my husband’s family 
used fo call ‘cats and bananas’ — 
not intended as a complimentary 
term. Cats and bananas this odd 
lot certainly was: a tomato pin- 
cushion, three scorched kettle- 





he K-V Clothes Closet Fixture is a convenient 
evice that is attached to the underside of a 
il pth clothes closet shelf. The cothing 
hangs in perfect order from an extension rod, 
that at a touch projects into the light and air of 
the room. The capacity of small clothes dosets 
ubled, garments are kept in perfect order, 

e discouraged. and everything is m 

This fixture. with the K-V Shoe Rack 

for neatness, economy of space, and 

ry home should be so equipped. If 
er does not carry K-V Fixtures, write 
mation. prices, etc. Send today for 
llustrated booklet, “ The Clothes Closet and 

the Housewife. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 


1634 Muskegon Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Burn Your GARBAGE 
Cu aie: oe 








All garbage and rubbish may instantly be 
deposited in the Genico. The constant air 
circulation maintained eliminates all odors 
during filling period and dries the moisture m 


the garbage. 


Genico holds two bushels and when filled 
merely requires lighting contents at top — no 
other fuel or attention needed. The down draft 
principle produces burning from top down- 
ward — thus no odors during burning. 


Genico is finished m 
green with black and 
nickel fittings — 
guaranteed for ten 
years. First cost # 
last cost. Genico 
means perpetual free- 
dom from garbage 
and rubbish annoy- 
ances. 


Sold by oil burner 
and home utility 
dealers and plumb 
ers. 

Send for booklet. 








GENERAL INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1026 Gaskill Road, Alliance, O., U. S. A. 


William Henry Chamberlin’s 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


2 Living Record and a ae $5.00 


nd just est ti- 
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AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 





Hepplewhite might 
have created this 
distinguished chim- 
ing clock—except 
for its Telechron 


electric motor! 


JUNE 1930 


Tue Lonpon CABINETMAKER, who gave his name to some of the finest 
furniture of all time, would willingly stand sponsor today for clocks like 
Middlesex, above. Its design is true to the very best Hepplewhite tra- 
ditions. Its case of choicest Honduras mahogany has been carefully 
wrought, and hand-rubbed to a rich, mellow luster. Above its elaborately 
etched dial, a moving moon waxes and wanes with the days of the month. 
And every quarter-hour, from deep inside, comes the delightful melody 
of a full Westminster chime. @ Such things George Hepplewhite 
could understand. But not the uncanny accuracy of the time that this 
clock tells! Or the manner of its movement! For every Revere Clock is 
equipped with a patented, self-starting Telechron motor. Once set, and 
connected with the nearest electric outlet, it will mark the minutes un- 
erringly for days, weeks and years on end. Its precision is assured by a 
Telechron Master Clock which controls current flow at the power house. 
And all the annoyance of winding and regulating is ended! @ Middlesex, 
with Westminster tubular chimes, stands 781,” high and is priced at 
$430. At the right is R-630—a Colonial design in mahogany and 
bird’s-eye maple. 1414” high, with Westminster chimes, it sells for $62. 
There are many other Revere Clocks, priced from $40 to $1200.* They 
are illustrated in our booklet, “Observatory Time.’ Write for it. 
Revere Clock Company, 452 McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*The Warren Telechron Co., of Ashland, Mass., manufactures a full 


line of non-striking clocks at prices up to $55. 
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paded. casements 
are the keynote of this English Library 


Designed by c.nowarv crane Architect Decorative suggestions by WARRY J.DEAN COMPANY 
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Diamond-leaded Fenestra Casements .. . as 
typically English as a country squire ... lend 
authentic atmosphere to this comfortable 
library, planned by C. Howard Crane of 
Detroit, with decorative suggestions by the 
Harry J. Dean Company. To harmonize with 
these beautiful steel windows, crewel em- 
broidered drapes are hung from an antique 
wrought-iron pole. Arched bookcases are 
sunk deep in the dark wood-paneled walls. 


of the room... they have perfect balance 
and proportion. 

A finger touch opens the swing leaves 
wide ... closes them snug-tight against storm 
without the need of weather strips. There’s 
no warping, swelling, sticking or rattling. 
Glass may be cleaned on both sides from 
within the room. 


Now. . . complete with screens 
and through one manufacturer 
But these Fenestra Casements are more than 


k : : ‘ The latest Fenestra convenience is a heavy 
a delightful adaptation of the most modern 


bronze mesh screen which fits flat against 


type of windows to a period home. They are : the window frame on the inside. For ihe first 
an excellent example of Fenestra possibilities Apa . a time, the swing leaves of a steel window may 
in group effects. Separated by heavy stone ea se < 7 be opened or closed and securely locked 
mullions and extending almost the full width wee ned through the screen but without touching it. 


The screen is almost invisible and built with 
the same care that characterizes Fenestra 
craftsmanship. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
2262 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me without cost or obligation: “Dec- 
orating with Casements,’’ containing many beauti- 
ful color plates. 

MiyiName: s:f< sce boc in rane oie nites) terol eee 


Screens quickly 2 ily opened FENWROUGHT CASEMENTS {SCREENED} Street pe ccrnets cetera Pete ere iccoes nevoyaiele eceicvetetoneteiereteioes 


washing windows. screens. Gitby;s-nietece sek eens miteleinte State. creccis stele deste 
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holders, a large basket of clothes- 
pins with the basket broken, one 
wool fascinator, four sizes of 
knitting needles, and an old 
hand-soldered cookie cutter made 
in the shape of a four-leafed 
clover, with a design of thin 
strips meeting in the centre 
soldered carefully up on edge, so 
as to stamp the cookie with the 
imprint of the four-leafed clover’s 
veins. In a desultory fashion | 
mildly ‘collect’ cookie cutters. So 
I started with ten cents, and an old 
lady near me raised it to fifteen. 

‘Are you interested in the 
cookie cutter?’ I inquired. (She 
was the one who was sitting beside 
me on the milking stool, and by 
this time we were friends.) 

‘No!’ said she. ‘I was thinking 
of the knitting needles!’ Nobody 
else was bidding. She took the 
lot for fifteen cents, and | bought 
my cookie cutter of her for ten. 
It was irregular, with a handle, 
soldered well. 

By this time it was rumored in 
the crowd that Lucinda and I were 
charitable ladies bidding for worth- 
less things to swell the proceeds of 
the sale. ‘A gingerbread cutter, 
some milkin’ stools, and a pair o’ 
steps without a thing to fe tew,’ 
I heard one neighbor summing us 
up. 

And just at that point, down 
from the loft came _ treasure 
number two. When we saw it, 
Lucinda and | clung to our milk- 
ing stools with rigid hands and 
trod on each other’s feet. It was 
the little aunt’s cooking cabinet: 
two low columns of drawers with 
a space between them and a table 
surface over them and a cupboard 
set halfway back on top, the whole 
thing barely more than four feet 
high. There were tiny shelves in 
the cupboard, and a secret place 
for the bread board to slide in 


and out. It was the miniature 
great-uncle of all modern kitchen 
cabinets, and we were sure that 
the family would snap it up. But 
the city cousins remained inert. 
To be sure, it had for a long time 
been relegated to the barn. Oats 
had been stored in it at some 
period, and now the whole thing 
was deep in dust and dove feath- 
ers and squirrels’ nutshells. Alto- 
gether it was not a.seemly object. 
Also we gathered from the in- 
difference of the cousins that it 
was not made of precious woods. 
But from the point of view of 
Hewlett! It was the right size; 
and indubitably it had an upstairs 
to it; and the bread board would 
serve as a drawing board; and 
when he outgrew it his little sister 
could inherit it from him. More- 
over, our friend who repaired 
old furniture had been engaged by 
Gregory to take in his truck 
whatever Lucinda might care to 
buy, and put it into proper 
condition in his shop. She would 
not be obliged to take that dubious 
conglomeration of dust and feath- 
ers to the house. Lucinda offered 
three dollars for it; and our 
reputation for charity, or insanity, 
was made. 

Riding home from an auction 
where you have come upon a 
‘find’! Can there be any more 
irresponsible delight? Home we 
went through the June dusk — 
and through the June dust — of 
that crooked upland road. And 
as we looked back to see that gay 
little kitchen cabinet coming 
along over the thank-you-ma’ams 
with such a quaint expression 
upon its cupboard doors, I am 
sure we could not have felt more 
uplifted if a whole regiment of 
mahogany secretaries and Shera- 
ton sideboards had been careening 
behind our car. 
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ECORATED in the modern manner, your Solarium 


will become a smart, comfortable, and altogether 


alluring retreat. Furniture of the new designs illustrat= 
ed, with draperies and rugs to harmonize, will effect 
this transformation. 

The pieces shown are of all=rat= 


tan construction—the new vogue in 










solarium furniture—finished in nat= 
ural color, decorated 


with bands of French 


No. 6827 
Design protected by 
U.S. Letters Patent 


enameled cane in bright colors, and upholstered in a fine imported 
fabric. Sons=Cunningham rattan designs are protected by patent. 
and the purchaser should guard against imitation by looking for 
the nameplate on the bottom of each piece. 

Sons=Cunningham furniture is built for those who seek original= 
ity of design, the finest quality of materials and workmanship, 
and unusual upholstery combinations. It may be seen in the most 
representative display of designs and color combinations in the 
Sons=Cunningham Showrooms, where you are cordially invited to 
call. Purchases may be made through your dealer or decorator. 


A portfolio of colored prints and other 
illustrations will be mailed upon re- 


ceipt of twenty cents—stamps or coin. 


Sons — Cunningham 
Reed & Rattan Co, Hue. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


MADISON AVENUE 7 
at 46th Street 





383 NEw YORK 





r ORANGES 
EXTRUDED 
Aluminum 


SCREENS 


The Screens 
That Slide 
Like Beads 
on a String 


ees they slide up 


and down or sidewise, 
screens that don’t slide 
easily are a pest. Such is 
so if there is “give” to 
their frames. Or warps or 
twists. Faults thatare bound 
to come to most any wood 
or thin metal frames, sooner 
or later. Orange Extruded 
Aluminum Screens are of 
rigid, bar metal. A special 
aluminum alloy the same 
as used in the rigid parts of 
air-planes. They are welded 
at the corners and hold their 
given shape under the most 
trying conditions. The rust- 
free, platinum-like surfaces 
of the frames and guides, 
offerno frictional sliding re- 
sistance at all. Your Orange 
Extruded Aluminum 
Screens will slide at the 
slightest pressure of your 
fingers. Use coupon below. 








Orange Aluminum 
Sereens for Homes. 





THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BRINGING THE House Up to Date 


(Continued from page 759) 





= 


Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


Hanoincs of turquoise-blue and old-ivory chintz with simple 
gathered valance are here used with ruffled glass curtains of flesh-color silk. 


Arden Studios, Decorators 


valance, nicely shaped to accord 
with the pattern of the fabric, is 
used with curtains that had to be 
short. You see there are occasions 
like this one when the short cur- 
tain is better than the long. 

Bay windows have always been 
a problem, and we never used to 
know what to put in them. In one 
old-fashioned house | know, where 
there is a nice bay window with a 
pleasant view in each of the four 
downstairs rooms and the corre- 
sponding rooms above, the whole 
space of each bay is filled with a 
most undecorative radiator. You 
cannot get near the windows to 
look out, and it is only in the sum- 
mer time when cretonne-covered 
boards are placed over the radi- 
ators, making somewhat high but 
excellent window seats, that any- 
one enjoys these windows. Surely 
that house needs bringing up to 
date. A delightful bay window is 
shown in the room decorated by 
Miss de Voo. What a splendid 
place for a writing desk! To make 
this group harmonious with the 
other windows in the room, long 
straight curtains were hung at 
either side of the bay. The cur- 
tains are very decorative in them- 


selves with their edging of bands 
of the same striped taffeta applied 
contrariwise. They repeat the 
brown and rose tones of the room 

id give pattern and self-interest 
to an otherwise plain bay window. 


Perhaps that may be the solution 
for your bay window, too. If it is 


in the living-room, you can use a 


different type of desk which blends 
with the whole character of the 
room, or possibly a deep chair and 
a small table and lamp beside it. 
If it is in the bedroom, you might 
try the dressing table there. 

In this effort to bring the house 
up to date you may want to try 
one room completely decorated in 
the contemporary spirit. Softly 
shading walls running from dark 
to light or from dull gray-blue to 
rose or some such color combina- 
tion can be found in wallpapers. 
The furniture in the room should 
all follow the same modern trend, 
though this wall treatment is 
quite possible with some tradi- 
tional styles. Such a room is 
shown on page 759. Everything 
is in the spirit of to-day, color- 
ful, comfortable, and distinctive. 
In so many of the contemporary 
rooms no valance is used, but here 
is one which is most effective. 
With the curtains it serves as a 
frame for this double window and 
for the strategically placed dress- 
ing table. The shading of the 
taffeta, which is somewhat lost in 
the folds of the long full curtains, 
is emphasized in the valance, 
whose sharp points trimmed with 
wooden beads make it more im- 
portant, quite in the spirit of this 
age of wood and metal. Inside, 
are soft figured silk glass curtains 
and Venetian blinds. That is an 
excellent window treatment for 
a modern room, and one that can 
be adapted to many traditional 
styles as well. 





Make your Fireplaces 
smoke-free, double-heating 


When building new fireplaces, simply 

specify the Heatilator before construc 

tion begins. If you have an old fire-_ 
place that smokes or does not really 

heat the room, an experi- 
enced mason in your city 
can remodel it with a 
Heatilator in one or 
two days... . Every 

Heatilator-built fire- [| 
place burns without | 
smoke and gives at 
least twice as much 
heat from same fuel. 
Savings cover cost. 
Satisfaction is fully 
guaranteed. Write 
for particulars. The = 
Heatilator Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Heatilator Company, 596 Glen Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Without charge or obligation please send full particulars: 


and nearest dealer’s name. We plan to: build. ...22o 
remodel (which?7).........--- fireplaces. 

Name. 2. - ++ s-4 2056-050 s 05.04 0s one ene 
Address =.=. = ~~ hase pee en 





Two 
Important Biographies 


LARSON, DUKE OF VIONGOLIA 


By Frans August Larson 


Between Larson and the Mon- 
gols is an intimacy akin to 
that of Colonel Lawrence and 
his Arabs. Extraordinary ex- 
periences have befallen him 
and this book records them 
with zest. 
33.50 


A FIGHTING PARSON 
The Autobiography of 


Alexander Irvine 


What a life! There’s matter 


here for half a dozen biog- 


raphies. At every turn of the 


story's road the reader pauses 
and says to himself, ‘‘a man 


has passed this way.” 
33.00 
ATLANTIC BOOKS 


Published by 


Little, Brown and Company 
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Abreast of 
Fashion 


For fashion's lengthened silhoue tte 
-- we've created mew sizes in 
Closgard Zipper Wardrobe Bags 
-- . each with the exclusive Clos- 
gard truss frame and hanger that 
insures lifetime service. 
Closgard Zipper Bags bring you 
daintiness, beauty and scientific 
protection. 
Each Closgard Zipper Garment 
Bag is all-proofed against odor, 
dampness, moths, dust, insects, 
rodents, and fading from light. 
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WARDROBE CO. Inc. 


P.O.BOX347 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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There's Only, ONE 






















This FREE 


book describes 


One of the most interesting and 
valuable home reading courses 
ever created. . . . 

A course that will give you 
knowledge that will add vastly 
to your enjoyment of life, that 
will be of great prac tical value 
and that sill equip you to prac- 
tice a fascinating profession if 
you so desire. 


The booklet is free 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


Arts & Decoration 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me your new free brochure describ- 
ing your course. 
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Like the manners of past 
generations, the scarlet flowering 
quince (Cydonia japonica) is out 
of fashion. Despite this fact it is 
most beautiful in flower, hardy 
and reliable. 


MONG the viburnums, in 
addition to carlesi, which 
admits of no comparison and 
which is most unviburnumlike, are 
the common snowball (V. opulus 
sterile) and the V. opulus (Euro- 
pean cranberrybush), whose fruit, 
like currants in color and gloss, is 
very decorative in the late au- 
tumn. The snowball is too well 
known to require description — 
what would Memorial Day be 
without it? It suggests warm, 
pink-faced, white-dressed little 
girls marching cemeteryward bear- 
ing thousands of its blossoms for 
the decoration of soldiers’ graves. 
Our native elder suffers from an 
inexcusable lack of the attention 
it deserves, perhaps because of its 
commonness. | know of a chateau 
in Normandy that is hedged by 
elder for a mile along a highway, 
and its owner assures me that 
when in blossom it is a hedge to 
take one’s breath. The birds are 
greedy for its berries, which may 
dried for their use in winter 
and are hungrily picked up; jelly, 
too, is sometimes made of the 
fruit, but neither it nor the wine 
that is more frequently manu- 
factured would impel me to grow 
elder for culinary reasons. 

The various honeysuckles (Loni- 
cera), frequently sold mislabeled, 
are valuable because of the 
earliness of the gauzy clouds of 
pink and white flowers. They are 
rampant in growth and_ will 
quickly screen an unattractive 
view. 

The rose-acacia (Robinia his- 
pida) bears pale rose _ flowers 
precisely, save for color and lack 
of fragrance, like the locust. It is 
of brittle spindly growth and 
seldom reaches a great height. If 
you like pink flowers, and few of 
us do not, they are entrancingly 
pretty. 

Another native, the shadblow 
(Amelanchier), and the equally 
indigenous Judas-tree (Cercis sili- 
guastrum) both grow to the height 
of small trees. The shadblow 
makes an especial appeal to me 
because of the extreme earliness 
of its flowering, and on cold nights 
white cloudlike 
masses of its feathery flowers 
appear almost luminous. It has a 
virginal look, but it is a ‘hard- 
boiled’ virgin perfectly able to 
withstand coldness. 

| find the Judas-tree most 
difficult to transplant, an opera- 
tion which can best be done in the 
resembling 


in spring the 


spring, but its buds, 


BratiInG AROUND THE BusH 
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drops of blood along the stems, 
and its myriad carmine-pink flow- 
ers make it well worth repeated 
attempts. Legend has it that 
it was upon this tree that Judas 
hanged himself, though why drops 
of blood should suggest a hanging 
| know not. 

M. Lemoine, justly famous for 
his lilacs, peonies, and mock- 
oranges, is responsible for dozens 
of varieties of the latter, and each 
seems lovelier than the last. Per- 
haps the best of them all is 
Virginal, with huge, alluringly 
scented, semi-double flowers, which 
are produced not merely once 
during a summer, but repeatedly. 
Manteau d’Hermine, very dwarf 
and double, is both unusual and 
attractive. The botanical name 
of this shrub is Philadelphus, sot 
Syringa, which belongs to the 
lilac, though for some reason is 
often applied to the mockorange. 

The several Spireas are richly 
deserving of planting and yield, 
save for an inopportune frost, 
quantities of white flowers vari- 
ously known as_ bridalwreath, 
Aaron’s-beard, and so on. They 
are more or less sprawling in 
growth, but indispensable. 

There are numbers of excellent 
flowering crabs (Malus) which 
make strikingly beautiful trees, 
and the odor of their roselike 
flowers is almost as delicious as 
the fragrance of our priceless 
native crab, Malus coronaria. 


HE thorns (Cratzgus), while 
scarcely shrubs, afford many 
desirable varieties. The English 
hawthorn, white, double white, 
and double scarlet, — though it 
isn’t really scarlet, but a deep 
carmine-pink, — to mention a few 
of the almost innumerable ex- 
amples of thorns grown, for ex- 
ample, in the Arnold Aboretum, 
have a charm of their own. The 
trees grow in the most winsome 
shapes and they are of ironclad 
hardiness, while the blossoms and 
fruits are indefinably fascinating. 
Among my aversions is the 
hydrangea. For a flower its ug- 
liness to me jis absolute, and the 
blooms, too often covered with 
August dust, are assaultingly 
tawdry: The advice I have 
frequently read, ‘Plant well back 
in the intervals between other 
shrubs,’ is wisely given. H. pani- 
culata grandiflora, while not the 
least offensive, is the one most 
usually grown. 

As to the French lilacs, ‘neither 
time nor space’ would suffice for 
me to sing their charms — they 
are all wonderfully lovely, from 
the old-fashioned single mauve, 
whose odor breathes a thousand 
memories to all of us, to the new- 
est hybrid. The hlac has few 





VaGaNITU 
Garued Oak 


Reproductions « Adaptations 
of 


16" 17 and 18" Century 


Cuglish Furniture 








Corner Cupboard, profusely carved in oak 


Furniture of 
Historic Interest 


@e productions consist of curi- 
ous old-fashioned cabinets, 
chests, chairs, desks and other pieces 
such as were made by the English 
craftsman several centuries ago. 
Many of our pieces are copies, others 
have been adapted to more practical 
| sizes, while preserving the original 
details of construction and decora- 
tion. The finish gives them an aged 
appearance. Lovers of historic furni- 
ture will be delighted with these 
pieces. They are appropriate for the 
| living room and dining room, the 
studio, club or office. Write for a 
booklet, picturing several dozen 
numbers. 





GRAN RAPIDS BOOKCASE 
AND CHAIR COMPANY ss. % 
Hastings, Michigan 


Showrooms, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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(Uy after care of newly planted trees and 
shrubs is as important as the initial work 
of setting them out. Large specimens must 
be guyed with wires to stout stakes or 
the swaying of the wind will loosen and kill 
them. Use hose pipe where the wire touches 
the trunk. In cleaning up do not heap the 
surplus soil around the roots of the plants. 
I have seen valuable evergreens killed be- 
cause buried two inches too deep. Even 
after the plants put forth new leaves and 
have apparently made a start, it is necessary 
to continue the watering. Sometimes they 
shrivel and die without warning, so continue 
to soak, not sprinkle, two or three times a 
week. during the hot weather, and poke 
holes in the balls-of earth to be sure that the 
water actually penetrates. 


e e e Fertilizing at the time of setting out 
is not absolutely essential, as the plant can 
more readily assimilate it after it has recov- 
ered from the shock of being moved. In no 
case must manure touch the roots. Bone 
meal or well-rotted manure can be used be- 
low the roots, particularly in trenches for 
hedges, but some authorities prefer to apply 
it above the roots so the rains can wash it 
downward. Evergreens should have no 
manure unless it be very old, but they thrive 
enormously on bone meal alone. 


e e e Pruning at the time of setting out is 
no longer as drastic as was once considered 
necessary. The plant cannot manufacture so 
much sap if its leaf area is too much reduced 
and will not grow so fast as one pruned less. 
Often the strongest buds are at the tips of 
the branches and if you cut them off the 
plant will start feebly if at all. Judicious 
pruning does not spoil the shape of the speci- 
men. all dead wood and inside 
branches which cross or rub, with an eye to 
developing the plant into a tall, high-headed, 


Take out 


or low, spreading form, as desired. Evergreen 
trees must have the leader carefully preserved, 
but the side branches may be lopped to en- 
Rhododendrons 
and other broad-leaved evergreens we do 


courage a stocky growth. 


not prune, or magnolias or _ flowering 


dogwoods. It is said that a holly tree newly 





Pant MATERIAL re- 
ferred to in the text can for the most part be 
obtained from the nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear on these pages. For sources of 
those plants not generally carried write to the 
Readers’ Service Department, House Beauti- 
ful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, and enclose a 


stamped self-addressed envelope. 


fn ys 


planted will die unless every leaf is picked 
off. | tried this, and the tree lived, but of 
course I cannot say whether it would have 
lived anyway. 





FADED 
TULIPS 


Now, so many people ask me 
what to do with tulips after they 
have faded. In a large perennial 
garden where they have been planted in 
scattered groups, it is only necessary to clip 
the seed pod and allow the tops to shrivel 
until they readily come away when pulled. 
The stem and one leaf, if desired, may be cut 
off to reduce the unsightliness. Or, each 
bulb may be lifted, and allowed to ripen 
elsewhere, being reset in the fall. This in- 
volves more trouble, but is possibly justifi- 
able when the dying stems make the garden 
untidy and you need space for setting out 
blooming plants at once. 





FILLING IN This is the month when we 
WITH ANNUALS do the annual filling in the 

perennial garden, for while, 
theoretically, perennials give us a succession 
of bloom, there is no question but that an- 
nuals do enhance the color effect. A broad 
simple scheme looks best — try a combina- 
tion of lemon marigolds and Salvia farinacea 
in clumps in the background, single blue 
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China-asters in the middle foreground, and 
face with the little golden Tagetes pumila and 
the luxuriant trailing violet of the moss 
vervain (Verbena erinoides). Or fill still 
more simply with giant zinnias in selected 
pastel tones, white, flesh, and salmon, buff 
and primrose-yellow. There will always be 
enough reversions to give a variety. 


e e e For the terrace try the orange or 
pinky-violet tree lantanas or the well-known 
Mayflower verbenas that may now be had in 
tree form. And do not forget to plan some- 
where a fragrant corner of lemon-verbena, 
Rose Geranium, lavender, mignonette, helio- 
trope, with, for evening, balcony white petu- 
nias, Nicotiana, and the night-scented stock. 





WHITE FLOWERING \WVhat a_ wealth of 
Pele white flowering 
shrubs we have in 
June. Picture a combination of white fringe- 
tree; silverbell; pearlbush; hybrid white lilacs; 
Philadelphus (Virginal); and some of the 
new spireas like S. trichocarpa, a new very 
hardy species which grows from four to six 
feet and blooms much later than the well- 
known S. vanhoutter or S. henryi, growing 
more vigorously to eight feet; the creamy 
cups of Magnolia glauca; Oxydendrum, or 
sourwood, with long racemes like lily-of-the- 
valley; the pure white of the silver Moon 
rose; snowballs; hawthorns; native elders 
and viburnums; balls of deutzia — we can 
never have too many flowering shrubs of 
white. 





e e e One shrub new to me | mean to set 
out this year—the Fontanesia fortunei, 
which I saw as a shapely little tree growing 
here in Massachusetts, and am told that it 
has delightful white blossoms. 


YELLOW FLOWER- [{ is interesting as well 
ING SHRUBS to work out a succes- 
sion of yellow flowering 
shrubs for the high lights or focal points 
of our shrubbery. Begin with Cornus mas 
and spicebush, then forsythia, of which 
choose the variety F. intermedia spectabilis. 
The next showy (Continued on page 798) 
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Protection and Beauty 


No need to trust to shrubbery and hedges 
for seclusion. Page Ornamental Wrought 
Iron Fence (not steel) with its majestic, 
impressive lines, can surround your grounds 
with a barrier that is lasting and beautiful, 
furnishing the positive protection that 
shrubs can never afford. 


The Page fenced home is home to the 
boundary line. You feel encouraged to de- 
velop your grounds—to make them even 
more beautiful—to use them. And at the 
same time you provide a safe place for the 
children to play in—protected from swift 
moving traffic, stray animals, unwelcomed 





Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. V% 
58th St. and Madison Ave. 








intruders, etc. 
Page Ornamental Wrought Iron Fence 
(not steel) is made in many interesting and 
pleasing designs. Page Chain Link Fence is 
available in either galvanized steel wire or 
Copperweld wire. 64 Service Plants erect 
fence everywhere. Write for name and 
address of plant in your locality—also for a 
copy of **Boundary Lines’’—an instructive 
booklet on property protection. Page Fence 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. A-74, 


Chicago, Ill. 


arden Atmosphere 
° ° 
to your liking 


—at fiodétate cost 


It’s a simple matter, indeed, to 
have your own taste delight- 
fully reflected in your garden. 
Let us help you get away from 
the stereotype, the common- 
place. We are specialists in the 
manufacture of the finest per- 
golas, shelter and garden houses, 
enclosures, trellises, rose arbors, 
and other decorative features. 
We will make these to your individual requirements with the same 


icare you would take yourself. Send 30 cents for booklet showing 


several types of our garden equipment. Hartmann-Sanders: Co. 


INVESTIGATE! Page fabric available in 


Copperweld non-rusting wire—reduced up- 
PI & 


keep—lifetime service. 
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Factory and Showroom: 2163 Elston Avenue, Chicago. Eastern 
Office and Showroom, Dept. M, 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


PERGOLAS + COLONIALENTRANCES + KOLL COLUMNS 
ROSE ARBORS + GARDEN EQUIPMENT 
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yellow shrub to bloom is the 
double kerria, and it is really 
almost as showy as the forsythia, 
but of a deeper yellow. 


e@eetn June we have the 
lovely drooping clusters of the 
laburnum, rivaling the wisteria 
in size, and the little shrubby 
Potentillas, like tiny single roses 
of white or primrose-vellow. 
Later the goldenrain-tree, or Koel- 
reuteria, gives us a shower of 
delicate bloom for nearly six 
weeks, lasting until in August we 
have the Hypericums, of which 
variety H. kalmianum is particu- 
larly interesting because of its 
glossy, laurel-like foliage. 





A NEW The old rule of ‘plant 
RULE thick, thin quick,’ by 
———- way.:—scoo«f__ securing mass 
effects with shrubs, is being super- 
seded. Too often the thinning 
was never done, and the result 
after ten years was dreadful to 
contemplate, a fair outside with a 
mass of dead branches under- 
neath which could not be dis- 
turbed without leaving a yawning 
gap. A better way is to plant trees 





spaced carefully for their full 
development, then fill with small- 
er trees and larger shrubs spaced 
rather far apart, as they grow sur- 
prisingly fast. Then work down 
to the smaller shrubs and finally 
to fillers of herbaceous plants and 
ground covers. For example, rho- 
dodendrons spaced seven or eight 
feet apart may be filled with 
clumps of dwarf heather, daphne, 
thyme, and Sedum stoloniferum. 
At no time will this planting look 
sparse, but the rhododendrons 
will not have to be thinned just 
when they have become estab- 
lished. 

THE LACE Fyerywhere I go, at 
FLY this season of the year, 
——— I am certain to see 
the rhododendrons marred by 
dark brown stains which betray 
the ravages of thelace fly. If you 
turn over the leaf you will see the 
creature. They tell you to spray 
with Sunoco oil, but as this comes 
only in gallon cans it seems ex- 
pensive for one rhododendron. So 
I bought a dozen small bottles of 
Evergreen plant spray, take them 
with me, and pass out as needed. 





RACES AND TYPES OF GARDEN ROSES 


BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 
(Continued from page 769) 








advent from China. Its hybrids 
make very lofty tender climbers. 


hardy, very robust, and deep 
rooted. The large single pink 
clustered flowers appear in July. 
As early as 1840 a Baltimore 
florist, Samuel Feast, made crosses 
with garden sorts. Baltimore 





Your Beautiful 


Garden 


This Is Your Hose 


If you want your lawn and garden 
beautiful and finely kept, Bull Dog: 
Cord Garden Hose is your hose. 


Bull Dog Cord is the new perfected 
garden hose that is built like a cord 
tire. Strong! Long-wearing! Layers 
of live rubber and tightly twisted, 
braided cotton cords are vulcanized 
into one inseparable wall. Flexible! 
You can twist and knot this hose as 
much as you please and it will not 
kink. This Bull Dog Cord construc- 
tion is not found in any other hose. 
Make it yours — for good gardens 
require good hose. 


The better garden implement dealers 
carry Bull Dog Cord. If your dealer is 
not yet stocked, send us his name 
and address— and yours—on a 
postcard. We will send you a Free 
Illustrated Booklet describing Bull 
Dog Cord, and tell you where you 
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| Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. S. A- 
| Built Like a Cord Tire 
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RUSTIC HICKORY 


The Furniture Beautiful 





Rustic Hickory Furniture has enhanced the beauty of summer 
homes for over a quarter century. It is hand built by craftsmen 
from the choicest second-growth hickory, in 150 styles, for both 
interior and exterior use. Your choice of natural wood finish or 
harmonious color combinations. 


Rustic Hickory Furniture has everything — comfort, durability 
and natural beauty. Whether it be rustic bridge, trellis, swing, 
sundial, porch or interior furniture — it accords with Nature’s 
settings; by river, mountain, lake or sea. 

“Rustic Hickory, La Porte”’ is branded into every piece. 


Our big catalog is yours for the asking. Send for catalog L. 


RUSTIC HICKORY FURNITURE CO. 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 





Subscribers 


Are You Going Away? 


Let us remind you of two privileges 
I. Change of Address 


2. Suspended Service 


If you want HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to follow you through 
the summer months, let us know at once please, the new address, 
as well as the old. Change the address every month if you like 
just let us know by the first of the preceding month, June 1 for 
the July issue and so on. 


But if you’re to be constantly traveling, we will hold the issues 
for you until a specified date, and mail them all at once. Or, you 
may have your subscription extended to compensate for the 
missed numbers. Just let us know. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
My present address is....... 


Send the magazine for months, beginning 


New Address. . 


Suspend — service for months, beginning 


After——_months mail all copies to | 
OR 
Extend subscription months \ 


Signed 
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Trade Mark 


Registered 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Now is the time to spray your plants, flowers, shrubs and 
| evergreens with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray... the 

nationally recognized standard insecticide for all flower 

and garden pests. It is highly effective, yet will not injure 

the most tender, young plants. It is harmless to humans, 
| clean and easy to apply. For sale at all dealers, order your 
supply now. 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America. 
1 quart $1.00 I gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 





Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison ivy, 
etc. . . . simply dilute with water and sprinkle . . . 1 gallon $2.00, 5 gallons 
$8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil stimulant 
(not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other acid-loving plants. 
Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of the year . . . 100 pounds 
$5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 





“Insects and Their Control”’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


Dept. B6 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 









|The Flowers Won't Grow 
If Rover Can Help It 


Here’s Rover. Nice dog. Gentle with chil- 
dren and all that. But, to tell the truth, 
Rover has a common canine fault... he 
just loves to bury bones in the nice soft 
earth of freshly-planted ftower beds. 





| 
Keep Rover and his two-legged allies 
| away from your ftower beds with an Afco 
Fence. With such a safeguard property 


is protected and trespass discouraged. 
Afco Fences are made in various types 


FENCES 
of Ornamental Iron and Chain Link for 


Lawns, Gardens and Estates. Afco Fences and Erecting Service are 
fully described in our new Catalog, which will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
522 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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yne brick thick, but it has stood all 
these years, because Jefferson didit 
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Serpentine Garden Wall 


Wecantell you the way and secure 


identical kind of brick. 


Old Virginia Brick Co., Salem, Virginia 
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Golden 
Marguerite 







Anthemis 
Tinctoria 











Here is a sen- 
sational de- 
parture from 
an old favorite 
form, bringing 
us a sturdier 
plant, bearing 
a great abund- 
ance of finer 
flowers. Perry's 
Anthemis 
bears graceful, 
bright golden 
flowers, 
inches in diam- 
eter, continu- 
ally from June 
to October. 
The delicate 
fernlike foliage 
causes the plants to be among the most 
attractive in the perennial border. Does 
well most anywhere. Fine as a cut flower. 
Strong, Vigorous, Young Plants $1.00 
each, $10.00 per dozen, $75.00 per 100 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


Offers Roses in strong, two-year-old plants, 
Hardy Perennials, Garden and_Green- 
house Plants, Hardy Shrubs and Climbers, 
Water lilies and other Aquatic Plants, 
Bulbs, pioice Flower, Vegetable and Grass 













































Seeds, Garden Requisites, etc. Free on 
application and please mention this 
publication. 
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ENRY A.DREE 


1306 Spring Garden St 
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~ Preserves 
moisture 


~ Keeps 
con the 
weeds 
Imagine your garden 
with an abundant 


supply of moisture all 
summer long through 
drought or dry spell. 

Imagine a garden 
where weeding is 
practically unneces- 
sary. I hese results are 
both attained through 
the use of 





Letus give you complete infec ormation. Free 
sample on request.2-bushel package $1.50at 
your dealers, 25 cents extra for postage di- 
rect from us 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
C-25 Burling Slip, New York, N.Y. 
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HE charm of living where the out o’doors is part of 


the house is most s 


satisfy ing WwW hen you are safe from 


intrusion. STEWART FENCES of the - New rust-resisting 
copper-alioy steel are most economical. y ’ 
For catalogs and prices address 
TRON THE STEWARTIRON WORKS 
WIRE COMPANY, Inc. 








621 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 
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RACES AND TYPES OF GARDEN ROSES 


‘Continued from page 798) 


ee e Hysrip MULTIFLORA 
Rose (Rosa multiflora): Mult. 


The Polyantha Rose came from 
Japan about 1820. The panicles 
of small white flowers in June on 
long bramble-like canes were quite 
popular. A constant character is 
the comb-toothed stipules of each 
leaf. Doubled and colored forms 
appeared, and hybrids with gar- 
den sorts; but real popularity 
came with the introduction to 
England in 1878 of a double red 
from Japan, which was sent out in 
1893 in America as Crimson 
Rambler. From its seedlings and 
other crosses at least 300 sorts 
have been named, and 100 kinds 
are still growing. They differ from 
Crimson Rambler mostly in color 
or fullness of bloom. The best red 
is Philadelphia; for rose try 
Flame; for pale pink, Blush Ram- 
bler; and for white, Pemberton’s 
White. There are many purple 
forms, as Veilchenblau, and a few 
yellows, as Goldfinch. The Lam- 
bert group (as Trier) are medium 
growers, producing some bloom 
all summer, but of the small 
Multiflora type some fifteen are 
available. Truly ever-blooming 
are the climbing sports of the 
dwarf Polyanthas (eight sorts), 
giving the Polyantha clusters all 
summer. These are the most 
truly ever-blooming climbers, but 
the flowers are small. All these 
Multifloras have a small root sys- 
tem and are useless as cut flowers. 


@ e e By crossing small Multi- 
floras with garden types, at least 
fifty named sorts (of recent origin) 
are growing, and they are among 
the best of the climbers. The 
flowers are large, few or solitary in 
the cluster, blooming only in June, 
save a few exceptions. Try Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber or The Beacon 
(red), Roserie or Birdie Blye 
(rose), Tausendschén or Dawson 
(pink), Electra or Ghislaine de 
Feligonde (yellow), White Tau- 
sendschon or Bonnie Prince 
(white). As a group these are less 
high climbing and earlier in bloom 
than the large HW., and deserv- 
edly popular. Many more will 
appear. 


e e e HysBRID WICHURIAN 
Rose (Rosa wichuraiana): HW. 

Of equal importance as a parent 
of climbers is Wichurian Rose, 
also from Japan, about 1880, the 
hybrids beginning about 1890. 
The parent is a trailing vine with 
semi-evergreen leaves and small 


0 


white panicled flowers in July. It 
has a deep root system, adaptable 
to any soil and dry weather. First 
came Dorothy Perkins (rose), 
1902, with Lady Gay and Far- 
quhar almost identical. These are 
of American origin. European 
breeders followed and now 100 or 
more are listed, most of them still 
growing. First choice is rather 
hopeless, but compare Excelsa or 
Arcadia (red), Dorothy Perkins 
or Minnehaha (rose), Debutante 
or Sweetheart (pink), Snowdrift or 
Mrs. M. H. Walsh (white). These 
are very vigorous plants, the new 
canes long and pliant, the small 
flowers in very large panicles. 
The peak of bloom is in July. 
Perhaps this group is sufficiently 
developed. M. H. Walsh was the 
chief originator. 

Crosses with HT. and similar 
types gave large Tea-like flowers, 
usually solitary, of many forms, 
from pure single to very double. 


The bloom is very heavy (in June 
or July), mostly on plants of 
enormous size. For Northern 


gardens they wholly outclass Cl. 
HT. in every way. At least 150 
names are listed by dealers — all 
really worthy of a place in a large 
garden. For red, Dr. Huey, Aunt 
Harriet, or Bess Lovett; rose, 
Christine Wright, Mary Wallace, 
or, Alida Lovett; pink, Gerbe Rose, 
May Queen, or Dr. W. Van Fleet; 
white, Silver Moon, Purity, or 
Mary Lovett; yellow, Aviateur 
Blériot, Jacotte, Albertine, or 
Emily Gray. But choice is hope- 
less; many more of this group will 
yet be presented to us. 


e e e Hysrip MACROPHYLLA 
Rose (Rosa macrophylla): H. 
Mac. 


This is a stout, thornless species; 
and one hybrid, Auguste Roussel 
(1913), gives large Tea flowers in 
June only (pink), and rather spar- 
ingly. As it is thornless and high- 
branching, this sort is of great 
promise. 

For Northern gardens, in climb- 
ers, there are three lines of future 
endeavor — more thornless sorts, 
more hardy yellows, and particu- 
larly real ever-bloomers of the 
efféct of Cl. HT. as grown in mild 
climates. This may be from 
setigera or wichuraiana crossed by 
Bengal. 

The omnipresent parents of 
bush roses are Bengal and Tea; 
of climbers are Multiflora and 
Wichurian. Strangely, these all 
came from the Orient. 
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BIRD BATH 
Kya ee ici) 
26 IN. WIDE 
PRICE #22 





NO. 41-SUN DIAL 
HEIGHT 30 IN. 
PRICE COMPLETE PEDESTAL 32 IN. HIGH 
WITH BRONZE DIAL COMPLETE 

$23 $28 


NO. 68 - GAZING BALL 
10 IN. DIAM 


Primo Art Garpen Furni- 
TURE brings to you the charm 
of old-world gardens. It is 
really cast in stone; quickly | 
weathers to the color of nat- 
ural stone; endures for genera- | 
tions because not affected by 
heat, cold, frost or dampness. | 
Write for ae 
Illustrated Catalog 


PRIM? ART 


Cast Stone Garden Furniture 


ParOvVibDENCE = Ret 9 USeA 











Make your garden the envy of | 
your friends with Gove's Hardy 
Vermont Glads. Best of garden 
cut flowers — very easy to grow. 
Our special ‘‘get acquainted”’ offers 
will make you an _ enthusiastic 
“glad fan.’’ Bulbs guaranteed to 
bloom first year. 


Large (1” to 2”) $3 
Vermont Bulbs 
This collection includes at least 35 
fine varieties, in many shades of 
Red, Yellow, Pink, Blue, Orange, 
Smoke, White, all good ones but 
not labeled as to name. 50 for 
$1.75. ALL SENT PREPAID 
with complete instructions for 
growing prize -winners. I_ believe | 
this to be the finest “‘glad’’ collec- 
tion offered anywhere. 
Specialty Collection | 
ANNIE LAURIE, exquisite rut | 
a fled Pink; EMILE AUBRUN, 
RARE large bronze; APRICOT GLOW, 
Peal beautiful Apricot- colored; 





$1.50 GOLDEN DREAM, finest clea et 
VALUE yellow; MARNIA, very _ large | 
Orange. All five rare labeled| 


varieties, $1. (regular $1.50 value). BOTH collec- 

tions prepaid, for $3.85. 

Send for illustrated catalog “‘that is differe nt,’ 
over 300 of the world’s best varieties 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 

Elmer E. Gove, Box 86, Burlington, Vermont 
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“he 
Spirit of the Garden 


By 


MartHa Brooks HutTcHESsOoNn 


A book remarkable for its con- 
cise and practical suggestions, 


brilliantly and entertainingly 
written, with 223 illustrations. 
$3.50 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 
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GAR DEN=MAKING- STEP BY STEP 


BY DOROTHY M-P. CLOUD 
(Continued from page 767) 








foot deep, and a teaspoonful of the 
liquid is poured into it; the hole is 
then closed at once to shut in the 
destructive fumes. As it is highly 
inflammable it should never be 
used near any fire, not even a 
lighted cigarette. 

When diseases have once gained 
a foothold the affected plant tissue 
can never again be restored to 
health, so that the medication 
should be used as a preventive 
measure and as a means of con- 
trolling the spread of the trouble. 
Excessive moisture and heat, too 
much dampness and lack of sun- 
shine, or cold winds, provide con- 
ditions. favorable to the devel- 
opment of disease spores. They 
may also make their appearance 
through the seed, tubers, bulbs, or 
plants which have been gathered 
from diseased plants and bulbs. 
Sometimes soil is infested with 
disease spores from fallen leaves 
from the affected plants. 


e e@ @ Of the various diseases, one 
of the most frequent visitors in 
the garden is mildew. It looks like 
a powdery white substance on the 
foliage. Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture is excellent and should 
be done once a week from about 
April to throughout the season. 
Dusting the plants with sulphur 
is a wise preventative. Fungtro- 
gen is a satisfactory fungicide and 
does not discolor the leaves as 
does the Bordeaux mixture. 

The damping-off fungus is a 
troublesome disease, especially 
with young seedlings when they 
are in a close atmosphere in 
frames. It is detected by the 
young plants growing sickly and 
patches of them dying out, and 
should be prevented by dusting 
the plants and the surrounding 
soil lightly with powdered sulphur, 
whenever the weather or other 
conditions are favorable for its 
appearance. 

Rust is frequently found on 
hollyhocks and phlox. It causes a 
rusty appearance on the leaves. 


Remove and burn any affected 
leaves, and spray with a fungi- 
cide. 


Delphinium blight makes the 
stems, leaves, and flowers turn 
black here and there. Hydrated 
lime scattered around each plant 
and cultivated into the soil, 
a weekly or biweekly spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture, are the 
usual methods of control. Some 
sardeners believe that the use of 
manure encourages this blight. A 
really efficient spray for it is 


also 


sorely needed, as in spite of every 
known measure of prevention it 
usually makes its appearance in 
every garden. 

The yellows attacks the plants 
every now and then, and is often 
seen In annual asters. As soon as 
a plant turns yellow it should be 
pulled out at once and burned, for 
nothing else will prevent the 
disease from spreading. 

Scale is an enemy of old roses in 
particular. Where it exists, the 
bushes or vines should be sprayed 
with lime sulphur. When the 
trouble has spread heavily the so- 
lution should be painted on the 
wood with a brush. Do not de- 
spair of an obstinate case, as scale 
can be entirely wiped out with 
perseverance. Euonymus is also 
very susceptible to scale. 

Black spot, a disease especially 
affecting roses, appears on the 
leaves, causing dark spots to form. 
By keeping the roses dusted with 
sulphur much of the disease can 
be avoided. Quite a remarkable 
remedy is to broadcast on the soil 
terogen in the fall and winter, 
and ferogen in the spring and sum- 
mer. These at the same time add 
fertility to the bed. 

To err on the right side, an all- 
round spray should be used every 
week. Pyrox acts as a fungicide 
and as an insecticide for tissue- 
eating insects, and by adding to it 
aphine or any other of the insecti- 
cides suitable for the sucking in- 
sects, most of the troubles above 
ground can be kept under control. 

A valuable seed, plant, and soil 
disinfectant has been found in se- 
mesan, which is a mercuric prep- 
aration. The directions for its use 
should be carefully followed. 


e e e Certain principles must be 
borne in mind in the fight against 
garden pests. Any fallen leaves 
which might carry disease to the 
soil should not be allowed to lie on 
the ground, but should be gath- 
ered and burned immediately. 
The actual spraying is often care- 
lessly done; all parts of the plants 
should be covered with the mix- 
ture, especially the under sides of 
the leaves, which often 
neglected and are frequently the 
favorite abiding place of many 
garden enemies. 

The dry forms of insecticides 
and of fungicides should be ap- 
plied preferably when the dew 1s 
on the leaves or after a rain, as 
they will then adhere to the plants 
better. A pair of bellows. will 
spread the powders easily and 
thoroughly. A bucket pump or a 
knapsack sprayer will serve ad- 
mirably in applying the liquid 
kinds. 
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Aways 


GREEN! 


| 
| @Perhaps you have wished for a 
fresh, green lawn as rich and luxu- 
|riant as English lawns. Our dry 
summer months make it impossible 
for your grass to have that con- 
stant supply of moisture so neces- 
sary for a cultivated lawn. 


@Gardener labor and hose up- 
keep is expensive; water bills 
mount. When the hose is dragged 
back and forth promiscuously from 
one spot to another it is impos- 
sible to distribute the moisture 
scientifically and economically. 

@ THomprson ConceateD Lawn 
|SPRINKLING Systems ate installed 
|to last permanently. You can water 
your entire estate with the turn of 
the control. Water is saved, yet 
each blade of grass receives the 
RIGHT amount of water. Hose up- 
keep is eliminated. Gardener bills 
are cut down! 


|Our new, free illustrated booklet shows 
you how easy tt ts to have a Thompson 
\Concealed Sprinkling System. Clip the 
coupon now for your copy of our booklet! 








[THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
|2251 E. 17r# Sr., Los ANGELEs, CALIF. 

| Please send me your new, free booklet 
without any obligation on my part. 

| (Sign your name and address on margin 
jand mail coupon today!) H. B.-6-30 




















Superlative 
TULIPS 
i ne 


f We 






t specialize in the 
0 importation of the 
h choicest Dutch bulbs 


for discriminating 
amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners. 
Judicious selections 
of rare beauty, at 
Unusuatly Low Prices 
for tulips of the 
highest quality. 





They are Allin Our New 
CATALOG 


We Should Like to 
Send It to You. 
Rich Tilustrations. 
Clear Descriptions. 
Our advice 
planting. Please : 
dress, Cheswick, Pa. 


Schenley 
Gardens 


Incorporated 


NE DUTCH BULES 
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SCHENLEY GARDENS 
Cheswick, Pa. 


Please send me your new catalog. |_ 
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GENUINE DUTCH BULBS 





Write Today for Your 
Complimentary 
1930 
IRIS Catalog 
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BEATING AROUND THE BUSH 


BY 
WILLIAM D. IRVIN ARNOLD 


Continued from page 795) 





enemies and no faults, requires 
but little and offers its 
entrancing flowers in abundance. 
One can’t have too many of them. 

In the main, roses are scarcely 
to be considered among hardy 
shrubs, but I grow the hybrid 
perpetuals in clumps in_ the 
borders with success; old Mme. 


care, 


Plantier, the older Provence rose, 
General Jacqueminot, Paul Ney- 
ron, and Frau Karl Druschki are 
all very hardy and undemanding. 
Another very hardy rose is the 
York and Lancaster, striped and 
mottled red and white and semi- 
double. It is quaintly charming 
and, though centuries old, is not 
common. 

It may be that we, in this 
country, are a bit lacking in 
originality in gardening, but since 


none, or few, of us have a wish 
to attain the effects produced, for 
instance, by Le Notre, at Ver- 
sailles, it is perhaps the wisest 
plan to plant what most pleases 
us where we wish it to be. 


e e e With the very formal type 
of garden | have had little to do. 
| object to an effect too arrangé. 
If one has taste in things horti- 
cultural he may accomplish much; 
if one has not he is, after all, 
pleased with what he has done - 
‘a poor thing, but mine own’; 
there 1s a world of satisfaction in 
that and there is a world of 
pleasure in gardening. 

After all has been said, it is 
really difficult to disfigure a 
landscape by planting flowering 
shrubs, provided they are not 
planted singly on a broad expanse 
of lawn, thus creating the effect 
of spottiness, for a good lawn, 
like good wine, ‘needs no bush.’ 











from Carl Salbach’s 


California Gardens 


listing superb, new, rare varieties culti- 
vated by one of the West's leading origi- 
nators, and bred in the land of sunshine! 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and grower of New Varieties 


652 Woodmont Avenue _ Berkeley, California 








WATER LILIES 


Tropical and fancy 
Goldfish 
Everything for your pool. 


Catalog with 100 illustra- 
tions free 
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2141 Crescent Ave. 
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stock with Bristol Fairy gypsophila 
in a glass container. 

3. Purple petunia, pale pink Drum- 
mond phlox, and buff Drummond 
phlox. 

4. Orange and yellow calendulas in 
black vase. 

5. Pink snapdragon, white larkspur, 
and blue Limonium Jatifolium. 

6. Scilla hispanica with poets nar- 
cissus and Mayflower verbena (forced) 
and dark purple petunia (forced). 

7. Pink, white, coral, long-spurred 


GARDEN 


columbine with a base of maidenhair 
fern. 

8. Red tulip, Pride of Haarlem, 
white stock (forced), Bristol Fairy 
gypsophila (forced), annual red lark- 
spur (forced). 

Nore: Annuals in these combina- 
tions are greenhouse grown. 


GARDEN TERMS EXPLAINED 

“Parasite’: A parasite is a living 
organism which takes its food directly 
from another living organism which is 
called its host. 

Mistletoe is a parasite and lives on 
the branches of trees. Common dodder 
is a parasite of clover and other plants. 
Rusts and other fungi are also 


parasites. 
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Song Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 


because Mr, Joseph H. Dodson, America’s fore- 
most authority on birds, has studied 
ae habits Le as years and bnildg 
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want them. ee 
Send for his in- 
teresting book, 
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ee It tells 
= -. You Low you can 
Wren Louse have birds on 
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year ‘round. Send 
\ for a copy today. 
It_is FRE 
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ouses are pr 1 

from $2.00 t0 $150.00. y,,DeTuxe 


\josePu H. DODSON, Ine, 
227 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill, 
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seat Kills Dandelions Easily 


Marvelous New Treatment 
DOES NOT KILL the GRASS 


Simple and easy to use. Quick and 
4A permanent results. Non-poison- 
ous. Just sprinkle your yard with 
DANDELEX, and PRESTO!— 
Dandelions wither up and die, 
Rid your lawn once and for all of 
these obnoxious pests, and havea 
dandelion-free lawn. Users say: 
“Dandelex is the right thing at last 
to rid us of dandelions.” ‘‘Send me 
another bag.”’ “‘I got good results 
with Dandelex.’’ And so on. Tell your 
neighbors about this scientific prepa- 
wd)\\ ration, and club together getting special 
4) (4. prices on quantity lots. Liberal sup- 

Se ply, 20 pounds, enough for average 

= 






lawn, only $2.98. Have beautiful 
We TS green grass. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back. Order At Oncel 


MISSION LABORATORIES, Inc. 
561G Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 
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By G. A. Stevens 
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By Dorothy Giles 
. Iris IN THE LitTLE GaRDEN 
By Ella Porter McKinney 
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By Frances Edge McIlvaine 
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in the cause of Beauty 
FRENCH PROVINCIAL and DUTCH COLONIAL EVER GREEN—the Garden Cop—will protect the beauty of your garden 


NE of the most popular forms of architecture today is Dutch Colonial. Unfortunately, OUR plants and flowers cannot come to beautiful maturity 
highways, neighboring countrysides and estates are not always in harmony. There is unless you protect them from insects. EVER GREEN is easy 


no more charming way to blend your property with its surroundings than with the French to use and will protect the beauty of your garden during May, 


Provincial Woven Wood Fence. It not only creates harmony but stands as a sturdy sentinel June, July and August. Start using EVER GREEN before insects 


protecting your grounds from the passing and trespassing world. 2 ; ar : , 
i 2 start their destructive work. It kills insects. It is non-poisonous 
No paint B OF upkeep is required, for it is staunchly impervious to wear. Made of live to humans, birds or pets, and absolutely will not harm the ten- 
{ chestnut saplings, woven with Copperweld rustproof wire and sold with a fifteen-year 


j ‘ derest bloom. EVER GREEN is approved by noted scientists and 
i guarantee by the Robert C. Reeves Co., its sole importers. i > 


is used by leading flor- 


Write for literature describing this fence and other Recyeshire “ts, sent W i : 
g enc er Reeyeshire products, sent without obligation. ists. You can buy 


French Provincial nay “EVER R Gl REEN tsa 


ments of your seed, PZ 
NON- ER INSECTICIDE Io iret amas 
iNT. 


Woven Wood Fence hardware, drug and pe Mvnseaiemaereme TG | tae 
A Reeveshire. Product department stores. "wou coe Me 


Use any spray ..--- 








If your dealer can't supply you send 35cts. for 1 oz. size to McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO., Minneapolis, Minn 
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